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PREFACE 


The present work was undertaken six or seven years 
afro, at the re<jucst of the late Mr. J. R. Green, for 
the aeries of “ literature Primers.” But although the 
r<mgh draft was prepared iis early jis 1880, unavoidable 
delays deferred completion, till Mr. Green’s lamented 
<lcath destroyed the hope that the volume might receive 
his supervision. In these circumstances it was thought 
best that, instead of curtailing the work—which, from 
the first, considerably exceeded the limits of the primer 
series—it should be amplified and published inde¬ 
pendently. This ended in its being rewritten on a 
much larger scab*. 

By inserting the dates for all Bacon’s letters and 
“ Occasional Works,”' and by adding references for 
all the philosophical and larger literary works, 1 have 
endeavoured to make the book 6f use not only to those 
readers of limited leisure who may be prepared to 
accept it on its own merits as a fairly complete account 
of the life and works of Bacon (so far as one volume 
on such a subject can be called complete), but also to 
such more leisurely readers as may desire to refer to 
that treasure-house of Baconian facts for which many 

^ The letters and ** Occasional Works ” are arranged in Mr. Spedding’a 
edition in chronological order, bo that, for these, the date is a sufficient 
reference. 
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generations of English-speaking readers will remain 
deeply indebted to Mr. Spedding.' 

In the Second Part of the book, which deals with 
Bacon’s works, rather more than usual prominence 
has been given to the less-known writings, some of 
which contain the germs of the Novum Organum^ while 
others give the outline of the whole, or attempt to con¬ 
struct parts, of the Magna Instauratio. Several of 
these short treatises—for example, the Redargiitio 
JPhilosophiarum, for which sec pp. 367-70—are full of 
rhetorical beauty; others throw great light on Bacon’s 
system by exhibiting its main principles in brief; and 
all are useful as showing the versatility with which he 
proposed to commtmd his philosophy to the world, and 
the changed mind with wliich at different times he 
regarded different parts of his system. 

For the purpose of a 8ummar}% the Advancement of 
Ijcarning has been preferred to the amplified Latin 
Translation cdled the De Angmentis^ mainly because 
the former admits of quotations from Bacon’s own 
inimitable English. Besides, the Advancement will be 
always more popular than the Translation; and the 
De AugmentiSy although much enlarged in detail, adds 
little in outline. But in the summary of the Ad- 
vancementy attention has been called to most of the 
important differences of statement or argument between 
the English and the Latin Translations. 

It is through Bacon’s Essays, however, that lb is 
most widely known, and of these Bacon himself tells us 
(in the cancelled dedication of the second edition to 
Prince Henry) that they are “of a nature whereof a 

* ^Spedding,'* in all following foot-notea, indicates Mr. Spedding’a 
Letten and Life qf Lord Bacon; references to the Wwh$ will be 
indicated by '*Spedding, RorJt#.” 
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man shall find much in experience, little in books.’* 
Accordingly, it has been one of the Author's main 
objects throughout these pages, and more especially in 
the biographical portion, to call attention to such 
passages of the Essays as are capable of being illus¬ 
trated by Bacon's life, letters, And speeches, so os to 
make this volume in some sense a commentary upon 
Bacon's most popular, aii<l perhaps most enduring 
work.' 

In the Alphabetical Index at the end of the book, 
the italicised portion contains references to Bacon's own 
words; under which head I have occasionally inserted 
passages from the Essays and the Advancement^ but 
mu<di more often from the less-read letters, speeches, 
and minor works—the object being, not only to facilitate 
reference to the incidents of Bacon's life and to the 
accounts of his several treatises, but also, as far as 
possible, to place at the reader’s disposal a collection 
of some of the brightest, and quaintest, but almost 
unknown, sayings of one of the most varied and 
suggestive writers of English prose. 

* The references to the E*my» include tl»c fine, as well as llie nniuber 
of the essay. TI>ey refer to iny edition (Longmans, 1 B 76 ), 
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INTIiODUCTION 


One advaiitago of the delay of the present work has 
been tliat its revision and rewriting have been facilitated 
by bh)gTaphies of Bacon written during the last few 
yeiirs l>y Professor Fowler (1881), by Dean Church 
(1884), and ]>y Professor S. li. Gardiner in the Dic¬ 
tionary of National Biography (1885), to the last of 
which 1 am more especially indebted.' 

Professor Fowder (as also Mr. Aldis Wright in the 
biography prefixed to his edition of the Advancement 
of Learning, 1875) closely follows Mr. Spedding in 
his views of Bacon's character. Dean Church has been 
led to conclusions vciy similar to those which I en¬ 
deavoured—very roughly and imperfectly—to express 
in my edition of the essays (1878), and to which I 
still, in the main, adhere. Professor Gardiner has 
viewed Bacon in a new light. He has called attention 
to the political a.spcct of Bacon's career. He has 
laid stress upon the grandeur of the work that Bacon 
might have achieved as a 8tat(isman, if only he 
could have had his own way ; and has herein found 
some extenuation, not only for his desertion from 

* By the kindnesH of the Editor of the Dictionary^ and with the p(;r- 
Illusion of Professor Gardiner, I was enabled to see the article on Francis 
Bacon, seven or eight months before it was published 
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Rcience to statesmanship, but also for his continuance 
in political pursuits even when it became evident that 
he could achieve nothing because he was forced to 
go the way of others. Accepting Bacon’s claim as 
a prophet of scientific knowledge, he recognises **his 
equally great claim as a prophet of political know¬ 
ledge ; ”' “ the desire to rise in the world, consciously 
or umionsciously, went for much with Bacon: but 
the knowledge that his country could be saved, and 
that he was tlie man to save it, worked in the same 
direction ; ” * he alleges the keenness of Bacon’s foresight, 
and the height of his political aims, “not in arrest 
of judgment,” but as a plea for some modificfition of 
the sentence which we should otherwise pass upon his 
importunity for oftice and obsequiousness in office ; and 
he implies that, had James I. been guided by Bacon, 
the latter would have accomplished a task not inferior 
to the highest of his scientific objects, “ if it be 
admitted that to turn aside a coming revolution, with 
all its moral and material horrors, is as great a service 
to mankind as to enlarge a scientific scheme.” ® 

I have endeavoured to give to this able advocacy the 
careful and respectful consideration which it deserves, 
keeping constantly in view throughout every discussion 
of Bacon’s political letters and treatises these three 
questions: How far did Bacon anticipate the coming 
revolution ? What were the means by which he hoped 
to avert it ? What steps did he actually take i%. give 
effect to his hopes ? 

Professor Gardiner justly remarks that “the immensity 
of Bacon’s genius is a sore .trouble to his biographers.” 
The complexities and inconsistencies in a nature so 


* Ifietionarv of KaUonai Biography^ yol. ii p. 349. 

” Acadtmyj 3 May, 1884. ’ Ih. 
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many-sided will probably not be adequately explained 
by any single analysis—not by Pope’s epigrams in verse, 
nor Macaulay’s in prose ; not even by Dean Church’s 
theory—subtle and truthful as it appears to me—that 
Bacon’s life was a double one, the life of high thinking 
and the put-on worldly life, and that these two lives 
go on side by side, “ the worldly one often interfering 
with the life of thought and discovery and partly 
obscuring it, but 5 Tt always leaving it paramount in his 
own mind;” not by Professor Gardiner’s suggestion 
that the greater part of Bacon’s life was spent in 
shaping political history, and that “power to do 
gooil in politics was, according to the possibilities of 
his day, inseparably connected with high ])laces and 
the good things of this world, to the advantages of 
which Bacon was by no means insensible ; ” and most 
tissuredly not by Professor Fowler’s brief solution, 
that “ carelessness about money matters was the root 
from which all Bficon’s errors and misfortunes sprang.” 

Bearing in mind, therefore, the controversial nature 
which discussions of Bacon’s character have frequ<*.ntly 
assumed, and the consequent neglect of important faeds 
in his life while excessive stress has been laid ui)on 
isolated and sometimes i)etty incidents that seemed 
to tell in favour of some theory, I have endeavoured 
to avoid—^at all events in the main body of the work— 
any lengthy p.sychological or moral disquisitions, and 
to set forth in a continuous story such extracts from 
Bacon’s letters, 8pe<?ches, and occasional works as 
might enable this much-accused and more-defended 
man to tell his own story in his own way, with as 
little as possible hindrance or interruption. In other 
words, I have tried to make this biography approach, 
as far as possible, the nature of an autobiography. 
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One difHculty in making Bacon intelligible to the 
world is this: tlie world will persist in believing 
that, because he was in some sense a man of science, 
he must needs have also been a man of at least 
ordinary accuracy and sobriety of statement; and 
people are confirmed in this prejudice by the fact 
that he does not appear to have been in any danger 
of being misled by passion; that he was cold and 
calculating in his friendships; not fervent in marriage; 
and that he himself asked—as though there could be 
but one answer to the question—“ Are not the pleasures 
of the intellect greater than the pleasures of the affec¬ 
tions ? ” * How, then, people naturally argue, could a 
scientific man of this cool, cautious, and almost cold¬ 
blooded temperament make mis-statements without 
deliberate purpose to deceive ? 

The truth is, that in almost every great man there is 
pretty sure to be something of disproportion; and, for 
success in active life, some excess of the self-persuasive 
faculty is almost necessary. The greatest living states¬ 
man in England was not long ago (1884) accused of 
being “able to persuade himself of anything.” The 
accusation savoured of hyperbole; but it by no means 
deseiTcd to be treated as if it amounted to a charge 
of lunacy. No man can do great things if he is not 
persuaded that he can do somewhat more than he 
actually succeeds in doing; no man can lead a party 
or work for a people if he does not belief in the 
party or people to an extent a little beyond what is 
warranted by facts. It is by this imaginative and 
illogical surplusage of belief (commonly called faith) 
that a man uplifts both himself and others: within 
ordinary limits it achieves ordinary successes; beyond 

* See below, p. 41. 
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those limits it achieves stupendous marvels or disastrous 
failures. 

Bacon did not escape this disproportion. In him 
the immensity of his self-confidence and of his self- 
persuasive power more than eoiTesponded to the 
vastness of his genius. Like Cmsar, he trusted not 
only himself but his fortune ; every one and everything 
that surrounde<l him and could he to himt 

Essex, Cecil, James, ViJliers, his own life paftt and 
future, hi.s scientific succe8se.s, his judicial prospects; 
his political future, even the largeness of his income 
and the smallness of his debts—there was nothing that 
came within the circle of things coiulueivc to his pro¬ 
sperity, which ho did not idealisci or exaggerate. lie 
could neither despair nor re.st quiet under failure. His 
restlessness rose almost to the level of his self-confalence. 
If the good was unattainable, then he wouhl make the 
best of the bad, ami aim at that, and call that good. 
And as he matle the In'st of his friends (as long as they 
were his friends), so he raa<le the best of himself and of 
his own actions. Come what might, he could never 
bring liimself to think ill of himself in the past, or to 
distrust himsrdf for the future. For the j)UTposo of 
appreciating Bacon’s philosophical works as well as his 
political career, it is essential that the reader sliould 
understand that he has to do with a man who will 
never, and can never, confess, even to himsedf, that he 
has gone absolutely wrong. 

If throughout his life, if even in his private prayers, 
he habitually used the language of conscious and superior 
virtue, he was not thereby imposing upon others more 
than he imposed upon himself; however he might occa¬ 
sionally dissemble and justify dissembling, he never de¬ 
served to be rallied a hypocrite, for he was thoroughly 

b 
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persuaded of his own general rectitude, and even in hia 
deepest disgrace and dejection he still retained his self¬ 
esteem. Yet to many readers, after perusing the following 
pages, IJacon’s retention of self-esteem will appear nothing 
less than portentous. To describe it as bordering on in¬ 
sanity would be unpardonable, for Bacon’s nature was 
eminently sane ; but it would be nearer the mark to say 
that ft'om his restless, perfervid mother, who is said on 
reasoujible grounds to have been frantic ” for some 
years b(.*forc her death. Bacon inherited some abnonnal 
charaet(?risti(;s, one of which took the shape of an 
excessive and even monstrous self-confidence. But for 
this, Bae-on’s Apohujy would have been more humble 
and more accurate ; but for this, the Novum Organum 
would never have existed; it was the secret alike of his 
great strength and his great weakness; it nerved him to 
superhuman enterprises, and blinded him to his own 
most obvious faults^. 

Having ventured to call specisd attention to one 
point in a theory, I will now venture to give equal 
prominence to a fact—not theory at all, but solid, 
substantial fact—brought to light for the first time 
in the course of Mr. 8pcdding's researches, but omitted 
by almost all Bacon’s subsequent biographers, al¬ 
though it has a most important bearing directly on 
hia judicial career, and indirectly on our estimate of 
his whole character. 

All the biographies above mentioned with one^ 
exception’—while not denying that Bacon’s own 
confession of “ corruption ” must be admitted to 
be in some sense true—nevertheless exonerate him 
from any j)ervcrsion of justice. This opinion is 
based upon the absence of any attempt to reverse 
* Pi\»feMor Gardiner’s Bit)gTaphy in the Dictionary of National Biograpity, 
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the Chancellor's decisions after his fall, “ To be 
guilty of corruption, and to be guilty of perversion of 
justice,” says Professor Fowler, “are widely different 
things; ” and, without further argument, be accepts, as 
expressing the whole truth with regard to these trans¬ 
actions, an apophthegm of Bacon's in which, while 
declaring his censure to be “the justest censure in 
Parliament that w’as these two hundred years ” he goes 
on to assert, “ I was the justest judge that was in 
England these fifty years.” Mr. Aldis Wright says, “ that 
Bacon took bribes for the perversion of justice no one 
has ventured to assert. Not one of the thousands of 
decrees which he made as (Jliancellor was ever set aside ” 
—implying that justice was in no case perverted. To 
the same eftect writes Dean (church : “ If he had taken 
money to }>en'ert judgment, some instance of the 
iniquity would certainly have been brought forward 
and provc<l. Tbevc is no such insfonce to he found ; 
though of course there were plenty of dissatisfied 
suitors ; of coui’se the men wlio had paid their money 
and lost their cause wore furious, lint in vain do we 
look for amj case of proved injushcc.** Even Professor 
Gardiner, in one passage of his biography, inconsistently 
argues in the sjime strain : “ As far as we ktiow, hin 
justice was cls exemplary as his energy ; not only were 
no complaints heard at the time, which may be easily 
accounted for, but in later years when every man's 
mouth was opened against him, no successful attempt 
was made to reverse his decisions.” 

It is an obvious answer to all these inferences from 
mere silence, that if Bacon perverted justice, not for 
money—f>f which no one accuses him—but out of 
servility to some great person, the decisions could not 
be likely to be set aside, even after the Chancellor’s fall, 

h 2 
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as long as that great j)erson remained in power. How 
quickly complaints might have accumulated if Bacon 
had forfeited Buckingham's favour, may be gathered 
from the fact that when he was, for a few weeks, out 
of favour, petitions against him were immediately 
threatened: “ There is laid up for you, to make your 
burden the more grievous, many petitions to his Majesty 
against you;” so writes Yelverton to Bacon, 3 Sept, 
1617.' All the above arguments, therefore, are nu¬ 
gatory against a charge that Bac^ou perverted justice in 
compliance with a request fiom Buckingham, w'ho 
remained in power for seven years after Bacon’s fall. 

Now who would have su])posed that the biographers 
from whom I have (jnoted above were aware : 1st, that 
there was a case in which there was evidence tending 
to show that Bacon j>erverted justice to please Buck¬ 
ingham; 2nd, that Mr. Spedding entrusted to his 
coadjutor Mr. Heath, who edited the legal portion of 
Bacon’s works, the task of thoroughly investigating the 
case ; 3rd, that the results of the inv(‘stigation are 
found in an Appendix to the seventh volume of Mr. 
Spedding’s edition of Bacon’s TAfe and Li^tters; and 
4th, that the investigation results in an unhesitating con¬ 
demnation of Bacon's conduct, and a verdict amounting 
to ** 2 >erversion of justice for the purpose of conciliating 
Buckingham ” “ 

1 See aIm) page 280 for an implied complaint from a suitor tlint, althought|^ 
the Lonl Chancetlor wouhl not sell his justice for gold, yet he might not 
always “hold the scales upright/* when “ Court or favour" interfered. 

’ Professor Gardiner (Dictionarjif of National Biography, ii. after 
briefly sketching lilr. D. D. Heath's “searching investigation ’ and the 
inference from it, adds, “ If this is a correct representation of the matter— 
and it seeias probalile, though far from certain, that it woe so—Bacon*8 
conduct was dUiiwtly blanwoortky, though the appointment of arbitrators 
rf»y have veiled from him the real nature of the offence, whiclt consisted 
fn truuiiinting to otheis the responsibility which should have been borne 
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Of course, it is open to any biographer of Bacon to 
surmise that the Editor of Bacon’s legal works may 
have been led to erroneous conclusions by ignorance of 
the practice of Ch.mcery in the seventeenth century. 
But at least some justification of such a surmise would 
appear necessary. At present, as far as I know, there 
has been no serious attempt to invalidate Mr. Heath’s 
conclusions. Presumably he was requested by Mr. 
Spedding to umlertake the investigation as being the 
fittest man to ascertain tlie truth. Moreover, his con¬ 
clusions arc eonsonaiit with probability ; for it must be 
considered jn'obable that the S(‘lf-wiiled and uuscrupuloiia 
Favourite would not have written l(?ttcr after letter to 
the Chaiieellor in favour of parties wlio had eases pend¬ 
ing before him, fur the mere purpose of putting off his 
friends an<l dopendants with a mere epistolary inter¬ 
cession that eoiild r<‘siilt in nothing more than “ a full 
and spce<ly hearing,” or “ such justice as the case may 
allow.” 

It is seldom that Professor Gardiner makes a mistake ; 
but there apj>(*ars to be, at least an error of omission 
ill the following sentence: “Even in his court he was 
made to feel the w'eight of the Favourite’s patronage, 
and was exposed to a constant flow of letters from 
Buckingham, asking him to show favour to this juTson 
or that, of course under the resen'ntlon that he would do 
so only so far as was consonant with justice." Some¬ 
times ^ it is true, Buckingham adds the qualification, 
“ so far as may stand with justice and equity ; ” but very 
often even this saving clause is omitted. Often, if 

by himself aione.*’ Tlie reader will have the opportunity of judging for 
himself whether this sentence is not too lenient for justice ; but, in any 
case, this admission that probably Bacon was ** distinctly blameworthy 
is inconsistent with the statement just quoted that" as far os wc know, his 
justice was as exemplary as his energy.” 
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implied at all, it is passed over very lightly in the words, 
“ what favour you may ; ” e.(j., “ I desire your Lordship’s 
further favour therefore unto him [Sir George Tipping] 
that you will find out some course liow he may bo 
exempted from that fear of the sale of his land. . . His 
offer, which seemeth very reasoanble and/or his Majesty*8 
advantayey I desire your Lordship to take into considera^ 
tion, and to shew him what favour you may for my 
sake”' These words, says Mr. Heatli, practically 
amount to a request “ for the reconsideration and modi¬ 
fication of a decree pronounced; ” ® yet the Favourite not 
only presses his demand with scarcely the shadow of a 
reservation in favour of justice, but plainly intimates that 
ho has formed an opinion on the case, and that his own 
opinion an<l “ his Majesty’s advantage ” admit of but one 
result. Even where he inserts a qualification, Bucking¬ 
ham sometimes bases his request upon “ information ” or 
** credible report,” in such a way as to imply that his 
mind is made up, and that the CUiancellor must follow 
his opinion. Thus, in the case of a young Mr. Ilansbye, 
who disputed legacies alleged to have been left by his 
father, Buckingham first remind.s the Chancellor that 
the cjise had been previously recommended to him by 
the King and himself, and then continues: “ Whereas 
....lam credibly informed that it wiU appear upon 
their report” [i.e., the report of the Masters of the 
Chancery] ** and by the depositions of witnesses wither^ 
all exception that the said leases are no way liable to 
those legacies: these shall he to earnestly intreat your 
Loixishij) that, upon consideriition of the report of the 
Masters and depositions of the witnesses, you will for 
my sake shew as much favour and expedition to young 
Mr. Hansbye in this case as the justness thereof wiU 

* Lift and LtiUrty vi. S93. 


* Ih.y rii. ft79. 
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permit. And I shall receive it at your Lordship's 
hands as a particular favour^ ‘ Not unnaturally does 
Mr. Heath refer to this cfise, in spite of the inserted 
reservation, as one in i^hieh ** Buckingham seemed to 
be putting pressure upon Bacon.” 

In the following letter there is not a hint of reserva¬ 
tion ; and its peremptory force is all the greater because 
it follows a previous recommcnclation :— 

** To TUB Lord Chancellor, 

*‘My IToroubable Loud, 

** Undxrstanuino that the cause depending in the Chan* 
eery between the l^dy Vernon and the officers of his Majesty's 
household is now ready for a decree, though I dovht not hut, as 
his Majesty hath been satisfied of the e^piity of the cause on his 
officers' Itehalf, who hiive undergone the business by his Majesty's 
command, your Lordgfiip witt aJao Jind their catue worthy qf yow 
favour; yet 1 have thought fit once again to rei'ommond it to 
your Lordship, desiring you to give them a s|)oedy end of it, that 
hotdi hia Majesty may he frwd from, furtlrer {nijfortunity, and they 
from the charge awl trouble qf following it; which I will be ever 
ready to acknowledge aa a favowr done unto myae{f, and olwaya 
real 

“ Your Lordship's faitlifnl friend and servant, 

“ O. Buckingham. 

'‘Greenwich, the 15 day of June, 1618.” 

On another occasion Buckingham writes, in behalf 
of some friends and r.^lation.=<, to request Bacon to 
enforce the performance of certain conditions by some 
contractors who had purchased a Patent ** for the 
transportation of butter out of Wales” from some 
“who have near relation to me." Without inquiring 
whether the contractors could plead anything on their 
gide— eg., that they had already performed the conditions, 
so far as they were practicable and equitable—^he desires 

> Lfe and Lettera, vi. 312. 
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the Chanoellor, ''out of his consideration of the matter 
according to equity, to take such course therein either 
that this said agreement be performed, or that they 
which refuse it may receive uo*= benefit of the Patent, 
which upon reason thereof was passed in their names. 
And herein I desire your Lordship to make what ea;- 
pedition you can^ because now is the season to make 
provision of the butter that for this year is to be 
transported, whereof they take advantage to stand out.*’ 
(14 May, 1619). 

But all these instances of pressure are trifling in com¬ 
parison with the following, which refer to the special 
case above mentioned^—the case spetually investigated 
by Mr. Heath at the request of Mr. Spedding and left 
uumentioned by all but one of Bacon’s subsequent 
biographers;— 


** To Tax X 4 ORD Chancellor, 

My Honourable Loro, 

** I having nuderHtood by Dr. Steward that your liordahip 
hath wade a decree against him in Chancery, which he thinkeih 
vwy hwtd fw him to jivrform; although I know it is unusual to 
your Loitlship to make any alterations when things are so far 
past, yet in regard lows him a good turn which I know not how to 
perform hut this way, 1 desire your Lordship, if there be any 
(dace left for mitigation, your Lordship would shew him what 
favour you may for my sake in his desires; which I shall be ever 
ready to acknowledge as a great courtesy done unto myself; and 
will ever rest 11 ^ 

'* Your Lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

**G. Buckinohah. 

*' Newuarrkt, the 2d of Oecemb. 1618.” 

There is little enough of “ reservation '* here in the 
woixis, “if there be any place left for mitigation,** 
, and “ what favour you may.** There is none at all in the 
blunt and intimidatory letter iu which, on the following 
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day, Buckingham repeats and 'emphasises his request 

or command:— 

*■ \ 

*'To IBS I<oBj> Cuaxcxllos, 

Mv Honoobable Lord, j.** 

“1 have written a letter unto your Loi'dship^ which 
will be delivered unto yod in behalf of Dr. Steward ; and betddes have 
thought fit to use all freedom with you in that as in other things. 
And therefore have thought fit to tell you that, As being a man qf 
very good rs/mtofioa, and <« eiout man that will not yield to anything 
wherein As conceiveth any liard eourae ogainH him^ I ehotdd he eorry 
he ehoufd maJee any eomjJaint againat you. And therefore if you 
can adviae qf any eourae how you may be eaaed of that burden and 
freed from hie com/daint, wilhoiU ahew qf any fear of him or anything 
he can aay^ I toill be ready to join with you for the aecomyliahment 
thereqf. . 

“ Your LcrdHliip's faithful friend .and servant, 

Buckinoham. 

“ From Nkwmahkkt, the .3 of December, 1018.** 

On 11 December, disguising ii .shameful assent in a 
h«isty postscript added to a liastily-writtcu letter, the 
Chancellor's answer comes back as follows :— 

*'l forget not your doctor's waiter. 1 ehall speak with him 
to-day, having received your Ijordship’s letter; and what is 
posnible shall be done. I pray pardon luy scribbling in haste." 

Wliat “ the doctor’s matter" W’as, and what Bacon 
found it “possible” to df), I have been prevented from 
describing in the body of this work by a regard for the 
continuity of the narrative, which would have been 
broken by a digression of this kind. But the matter is so 
im}K>rtaDt, and has been so generally neglected, that I 
shall make no apology for giving it a prominent place 
here; especially as Mr. ^aedding, after retracting bis 
own favourable but erroneous conclusions concerning the 
case, has printed Mr. Heath's ample investigation in 
an Appendix w'here it is little noticed, and has himself 
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expressed no opinion about it. The following is a 
summary of the facts as set forth in Mr. Heath's Eeport* 

A bill was filed, May 1617, by a youth not yet 
twenty-one, against his two uncles, one, Dr. Steward by 
name, being a friend of Buckingham. To the plaintiff 
(when a child eight years old at the time of his father s 
death) had been left a legacy of £800,^ besides a share 
in his father's property. The rents and profits were to 
be taken by the executors till the sons should respec¬ 
tively attain the age of twenty. The executors had 
legacies of £200 apiece. The executors mixed the 
money coming to them as executors and trustees with 
their own^ and, when the plaintiff attained the age of 
twenty in March 1617, they disputed his claim to 
interest on the legacy, stating that they did not know 
whether they had ‘*made any commodity out of the 
estate or not." 

The Bill having been filed in May, the matter was 
brought before the Court on 17 July. Bacon heard the 
argument, on the defendant’s demurrer to jurisdiction, 
in person, and overruled the demurrer by ordering the 
defendants to “ answer over to the point of the legacy 
according to the cliarge in the Bill." The defendants 
did not ** answer over" for three or four months. On 
28 October, after the plaintiff had complained that the 
defendants, repeatedly refusing to attend, even when 
they did attend, would not accoimt—^the defendants^ 
instead of being punished, were allowed to have a 
Master who was a “ civilian " joined, at their request, 
with Master Norton, and were given a week to proceed 
with their accounts. 

1 Extracted from an article of mine in the Chnieinjtoraiv, roL xzviii 
pp. lS7-d. 

* Worth between XSOOO and £400i0 of our money. 
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On 3 November the defendants in their answer, 
and—with the full knowledge of the opinion twice 
implied by orders in the cause—^admitting that they 
have refused to make any allowance for profits from the 
estate and legacy, they add, by way of reason, ** being 
a thing by law not due to the plaintiff, nor yet in equity, 
as these defendants verily believe any man tmll think 
that shall be truly informed of this easel* Upon this 
Master Norton and the civilian concur in a report against 
them. 

On 28 November the Solicitor-General, appearing for 
the defendants, was heard by the Court against the 
report, which, however, tlic Court confirmed and decreed 
accordingly. It was still, says Mr. Heath, open to the 
defendants to ask for a re-hearing before the decree was 
signed, or, failing in this, they might have moved for 
leave to file a Bill of Review. Instead of doing this, 
they disobeyed the decree and kept out of the way of 
process. Not till six months after the time for paying 
the plaintiff, did Dr. Steward, when he was at last 
arrested, desire his objections to be considered. 

One year after the decree had been pronounced, Dr. 
Steward, alarmed at the increasing severity of the 
orders made by the Court to enforce obedience, appealed 
to Buckingham, who accordingly, December 1618, 
wrote to the Lord Chancellor the letters quoted above. 

In consequence of these letters Bacon first saw Dr. 
Steward privately^ to concert measuies, and then, having 
called the parties together, he made the plaintiff assent 
to all proceedings under this decree ceasing, on the 
mere payment into court of the undisputed sum mthout 
interest: I say made” says Mr. Heath, because it is 

certain he would have preferred keeping his decree and 
enforcing it.'' By way of preserving an appearance of 
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impartiality and of seeming to leave the question of 
interest still open, the order (22 February 1619) ends 
with the award of a sham commission appointed by both 
parties to further investigate the disputed points. It is 
needless to add that not the islightest trace has been 
found of anything done by this sham commission. 

do not sup|K)se,’* sayn Mr. Heath, ^Hhat anything was 
ever serioufdy meant by it, except to ' eaee * the Lord Chancellor 
*of hie btmlen* Tho plaintifE must have known that to press 
this commission would be only to throw away more money and 
incur more vexation, besides making dangerous enemies.’* 

But,” he concludes, 

** suppose it was meant in earnest. And then read it i» con< 
nection with Ihicon’s solemnly expressed opinions and promises 
(vi. pp. 187, 191) which he seems to me to have been hitherto 
observing. The Masters in Chancery were ‘reverend men,* 
trained to their busine.ss. Yet he will not leave them without 
guidance in referem^s, but will, ‘ as one that hath a feeling of his 
duty and of the case (t ease) of others, endeavour to cast his orders 
into such a mould as may soonest bring the subject to the end of 
his journey.* Heo also what he says about making, upon the 
matter, too many chancellors. Here, c^ter reverend Maet&re, ae 
well ae himeel/ the eujrreine Judge, had coneidered tlte matter and 
pronounced upon the law and equity of the ciise, he proposes to 
refer it again to persons not lihdy to be so learned; without 
casting the questions into any mould whatever—not pointing 
out, that is, any guiding principles whatever, or patting any 
bounds to their inquiries—and, after all, when these persons 
shall have certified what, in their judgment, ‘law and equity Ilk 
required in this case, the ‘ subject * may be no nearer to the ‘ end 
of his journey,* for the court is then ‘ to make such further order 
as shall be meet'— i,e , may hear all the arguments over again, as 
before.” ' 


* I understood from the late Mr. Cecil Monro that he arrived, quite 
‘ independently, at conclusions still more unfavourahle to Bacon than Mr. 
Heath'a Mr. Monro called attention to the fact that in the order of 
22 February the money is paid not to the plaintiff, now of age, but into 
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I cannot but think that this Chancery trial, remark¬ 
able as it is in many ways—for the strong prima facie 
evidence that Buckingham was putting pressure upon 
Bacon; for the importance attached to it by Mr. Sped- 
ding; for the pains which he took to attempt to explain 
it; for the candour with which he admitted that his ex¬ 
planation had been erroneous; and for the deer, cogent 
argument in which Mr. Heath supplied Mr. Spedding's 
omissions, and interpreted the whole procedure—ought 
not to have been without some weight with the recent 
biograpliera wlio have endeavoured to form an estimate 
of Bacon’s judicial career. If a biographer feels himself 
justified in rejecting Mr. Heath’s conclusions, I submit 
that he is not justified in concealing his grounds for this 
rejection. If it be urgt'd that in the biographies above 
mentioned, being but slight sketches, space could not be 
found for even a brief allusion to this important case, I 
reply that in every one of them (except Professor 
Gardiner’s) room is made for the hackneyed account of 
Sir Francis Bacon’s wedding costume as recorded by 
Carleton; and surely, any one who can admit con¬ 
temporary gossip of this kind into a serious biography 
of a Lord Chancellor of England, ought not for shame 
to plead want of space as a reason for omitting all 
mention of the one case in which the Chancellor is 
apparently shown, after competent investigation, to 
have been guilty of a deliberate perversion of justice. 


conrt, by reason of eome infirmity in the plaintiS which made it doubtful 
whether the plaintiff were in case to discharge the defendants of the said 
if it were paid to him.” Could the plaintiff be weak in intellect 1 or 
eonld it be that he refused to give the necessary discharge with such passion 
and absence of self-restmint as enabled his adversaries conveniently to 
impute "infirmity” to him I Had he recovered in the following June 
when the order was made to pay over the money to him t 
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Born (youngest of eight children, six of whom were by a former 

marriage). Son of Sir Nicliolas Bacon (11)* . 22 Jan. 1560^1 

The Council of Trent breaks up.1563 

Revolt of the Netherlands; Execution of Counts Egmont and 

Horn.. 1666—7 

Elizabeth is excommunicated.1570 

The Turks are defeated off Lepanto . . ‘ . . . . 1671 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew.1572 

Bacon goes to Trinity College, Cambridge (13) .... 1573 

Union of Utrecht between the seven northern provinces of the 

^Netherlands .. ....... 1575 

He is admitted ** de societato magistrorum ** at Cray’s Inn (14). 1576 
The Earl of Essex, now ten years old, goes to Trinity College, 

C^ambridge. . 1577 

In France with Sir Amias Paulet (14—16) .... 1577—8 

His father dies, and he returns to England ; his elder brother 

Anthony sets nut on his travels (15).1579 

Admitted Utter Barrister” (15).1582 

Conspiracies against Elizabeth ; the Parliament sanctions the 
Voluntary Association formed in defence of the Queen ; 

Severe laws passed against Priests and Jesuits (16) . . 1583—4 

Represents Melcombe R^a in Elizabeth’s fifth Parliament (15) 

23 Nov. 1584 

William of Orange assassinated.1584 

Writes Letter of Advice to Queen EUeaheik (16—^23) . . 1584 

About this time was written the QreaUet Birth qf TVme * . . 1585 

Becomes a Bencher of Gray’s Inn (23). 1586 

Represents Taunton in Elizabeth’s sixth Parliament. 29 Oct. 1586 

* Numbers in brackets indicate the pages where the several Incidents arc 
mentioned. 

* 7^ is onr 1661. But iu Bacon's time the “dvfl ” year began with March 25, 
the historical year with January 1, The dates that follow will be given according 
to the modem reckoning. 

* In 1626 (see p. 848) Bacon says: ** It being now forty years, as I remember, 
since 1 compooed a juvenile work on this snbj^ which, with great eonBdenoe 
and a magnificent title, I named The Oreateet Birth tf Time** 
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Execution of Mary Stuart; Essex appointed Master of the a.d. 


Hone.158t 

Destruction of the Spanish Armada ... . . 1588 


Assa8sinati(m of the Duke of Qutse.1688 

Asks the Earl of Leicester to further a suit urged in his behalf 

by Essex > (26); death of Leicester.1588 

Heprcsents Liverpool in Elisabeth’s seventh Parliament 12 Nov. 1588 
Assassination of Homy III. by Friar Clement (182). . . 1589 

AdverHaement touching the Conirovereiee of lAe Church of 

England .1589 

Essexa^entshiniself fromConrttojointheexpeditionto Portugal 1589 

Elixalieth adopts Essex as her favourite.1589 

The Clerkship of the Council in the Star Chamber is granted to 

Bacon in reversion (26). 1589 

Essex marries, and is, for a time, out of favour .... 1590 

Essttx commands the unsuccessful expedition in France (59) . 1591 

Anthony Bacon, returning from abroad, finds his brother 

bound and in deep amars^'es” to Essex (34) . . . 1592 

A Conference of Pleaaure containing “ the Praise of Fortitude^* 

** the Praise of Love** “ the Praise of Knotcledgef *' the Praise 

of the Queen ” (41, 49). 1593 

Represents Middlesex in Elixabetli’s eighth Parliament (35) 19 Feb. 1593 
Certain Oheervatione made upon a Libel published thie present 

1592 (published March, 1593) (49, 50) . . 1593 

Some Members of Pariiamont are imprisoned for presenting a 

Petition touching the Succession.1593 

Bacon opposes the Ooveniment in a speocli on a motion for a 
grant of three subsidies payable in four years ; he is con* 
sequcutly forbidden to come into the Queen’s presence (35) 1593 
A true Report of the detestable treason intended by Dr, Roderigo 
LopeZf a physician attending upon the person of the Qaeen*e 

Mtyeefy .1594 

Sues unsuccessfully for the place of Attorney, and then for that 

of SolicitoT'Oeneral (35—6) ...... 1593—6 

Oeeta Grayoruaif a Device represented at Cray’s Inn (44). . 1594 

Promus of Formulariee and Eleganeiee (51) . . Christmas 1594 

Rebellion of Tyrone; end of Religious Wars in Franca . . 1595 

Essex makes a present of an estate to Bacon to console him for 
his disappointment (39); Bacon’s Device^ written for Essex 

(45—6).J595 

tf Idse Law .Jan. 1596 

AllUmea between Elisabeth and Henry IV. .... 1596 
Essex takes Cadh^ and destroys the Spanish navy . . 1596 

^ mtslflttsr coutaittittg this request to Leioesterwu not known to Mr. Spsdding 
till after publication of his emier vijnmcs. 
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Eiid^i (first edition) witli Cohun qf Good and Evil and Mvdi- 

tatUmes Saerae (8S-^4 and 487).I&97 

Represents Southampton in Elisabeth’s nintih Parliament 

84 Oct 1097 

Brings in hills against Inclosuxes; supports the Subsidy Bill > 1597 
Seeks the band of JLndy Hatton (widow of Sir William Hatton) 

and asks the intercession of Essex in his behalf (86) . . 1597 

Essex leads a fleet to the Asores (“ the iriand voyage ”) . 1597 

Discovery of the thermometer.. . 1597 

Quarrel between Essex and the Queen (57) .... 1598 

Edict of Nantes.1598 

Death of Lord Buighley (57). 1598 

Is arrestefl for debt while engaged in business of the Learned 

Counsel (86). 1598 

Anonymous pamphlet containing A true Report qf a etrange 
Conepiracy contrived betioeen Edward Squire and Richard 

Walpole .Dec. 1598 

Victory of Tyrone in Ireland.1599 

Essex goes over to Ireland (58). 1599 

Essex suddenly makes a truce with Tyrone ; returns against 

orders to England; is placed under restraint (59) . Sept. 1599 

Declaration concerning the Earl of Essex made by the Council 

in the Star Chamber (60) ...... Nov. 1599 

Takes part in proceedings against Essex at York House (62) June, 1600 
Essex, released from restraint, but not restored to favour (62) July, 1600 
Offers his services to Essex a fortnight after his release (63) 20 July, 1600 
Outbreak of Essex; his arraignment (in which Bacon takes 

part) (73—80).Feb. 1601 

Execution of Essex (80) .. 25 Feb. 1601 

Bacon quarrels with Coke (89—91).April, 1601 

Speaks against repealing the ** Statute of Tillage," against a 
Bill declaring Monopolies illegal, and aga!lnst the “Act 
relating to Charitable Trusts,” (92) in Elizabeth’s tenth and 

lost Parliament, which met.27 Oot. 1601 

Advocate repeal of superfluous laws y recom me n d s to Cecil 

toleration of Irish Roman Catholics (92) .... 1601 
Declaration of Iks FracUcee aud Treaione aUempted and com- 

fnithid by Robert^ late Earl of Eeeex, and hie CompUces . 1601 
Death of Bacon’s brother, Anthony (91—92) . . May, 1001 

Mortgages Twickmiham Park.1601 

Death of Elizabeth (93) . .. 24 March, 1608 

Bacon sedcBtogethimselfreeommended to the King’s favour (98—6) 1603 
Coronation of James L . . . . . . July, 1608 

About ibis time is written VlaUriue Terminue (§ 47X und somi 

attarwardn the Advaneemmtqf Learmt^(§ 48, tjad §64 —$66) 1608 
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If accidently omitted from the lift of the ** Learned Coonfel ** 
who have their offices confirmed, but is subsequently re¬ 
appointed (still, however, by mere verbal order, and not by 

patent) (97).1603 

Cecil is created Lord Cecil, and soon afterwards Viscount 

Cranboume, and Earl of Salisbury ..... 1603 

Is in pecuniary difficulties, receives help from Cecil (98) . . 1603 

Is knighted (100). 1603 

A hT\tf ditcourat touching the happy Union of the Kingdoms qf 

England and Scotland (104). 1603 

Desires ^ to meddle as little as he can in the King's causes,” and 
to ** put his ambition wholly upon his pen ” (98); is engaged 
on a work concerning the Invention of Stnencee^ w*hich he 
has digested in two parts, one being entitled InterpreiaHo 
Naturae; at this time he probably writes the De Inter- 
pretatione Naturae Prooemium (27—8, 101) . . . 1603 

Certain Comideratione touching the better Pacification arid Edifi¬ 
cation of the Church of England . . . 1603 

Conference at Hampton Court (103); Translation of the Bible 
into the Authorised Version ; Proclamation of the Act of 

Uniformity.1604 

Sir Francie Paeon, hie Apology in certain imputaHone concerning 

the late Earl of Eeeex (6b —6), first printed copy is dated . 1604 

Bacon repeatedly chosen to be spokesman for Committees of the 
House of Commons in Conference with the Lords in James’s 
first Parliament, which met (111) . .19 March, 1604 

Draft by Bacon of An Act for the better grounding of a further 
Union to ensue between the Kingdoms of England and 

Scotland .1604 

Keceives a grant, by Patent, of the office of ** Learned Counsel,” 
and a pension “ in consideratiou of the services of his brother 

Anthony” (112).1604 

Certain Articles or Considerations touching the Union qf the 

Kingdoms of England and Scotland . . . . • 1604 

Draft of A Proclamation touching his Majeetfs stile (not used) . 1604 

The most humble Cer^ficate or Return qf the Commissioners of 
England and Scotlandf authorised to treat of an union for the 
weal tf both realms, S Jac. 1 (prepared but altered) 1604 

Publication of the Advancement qf Learning (113) . . . 1605 

Rec omme nds the Lord Chancdlor to take steps for having a 

history of Great Britain compiled -, <. . • • 1605 

The Gunpowder Plot (113, 189). 1605 

le selected, with others, to aigue for the Commons in a conference 

^ ecmeeming Purveyors.1606 

Marriage cff Bacon to Alice Bamham (114) 10 May, 1606 
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The dijfermeu in Qtu$Utm,hetmai tht King^$ Bench and tie 

Oouneil in the Marciee (135—44). 1606 

Requests Br. Playfsre to translate the Advaneemmt of Learning 

into Latin (365). 1606 

Rise of the favourite, Robert Carr (164). 1606 

Speaks in favour of general Naturalization of the Seotdi (114) Feb. 1607 

Is made Solicitor-Oeneral (116).June, 1607 

Colonisation of Virginia.1607 

Bacon shows Sir Thomas Bodley the Cogitata et Viea de Inter- 

pretatione Naturae .1607 

Proclamation touchy the Marciee (probably not published); 

also Proclamation for Jurore .1607 

Conversion of Toby Matthew (one of Bacon’s most intimate 
friends) to the Romish Church; Matthew is imprisoned 
and subsequently banished (117—8) . . . . . 1608 

On the true Greatneee of Britain (a fragment, most of which is 

embodied in Essay xxix).1608 

Color et Frigue: JBietoria Soni et Auditue (154); Cecil (Salis¬ 
bury) is made Lord Treasurer (184) . . . April, 1608 

Cecil lays on new Impositions (124).June, 1608 

^ Succeeds to the Clerkship of the Star Chamber (153). . 1608 

Probably begins the Novum Organum in some shape about this 

time (377). 1608 

In felicem Memoriam Elizabefhae (427—8) .... 1608 

Certain eoneideratione touching the Plantain in Ireland prteented 

to hie Mageety (159;.1 Jan. 1609 

Sends to Toby Matthew a part of Inetauratio Magna (the partis 

supposed to be the Redargutio PhiloeopUaruni) (160). . 1609 

Sends to Bishop Andrews a copy of Cogitata et VieOf with the 

last additions and amendments (161).1609 

Sends to Toby Matthew his Be Sapientia Veterum (162) . . 16(^ 

Twelve years* truce between Spain and Holland *. . . 1609 

Bacon is chosen by the Commons as their spokesman for pre¬ 
senting a Petition of Grievances.1609 

Galileo elaborates the telescope till he discovers JupiteFs satellites 

May, 1609—Jan. 1610 

Cecil’s Great Contract (184—30) . . . Feb.—Nov., 1610 

Assassination of Henry IV. by Ravailloc (189) .... 1610 

Newfoundland is colonized.* . 1610 

Keplefe Laws known in England (373). 1610 

Advises the House not to raise tiie question of the King’s right 

to "impose”; speaks in favour of the King’s right (186) . 1610 

Death of Ba^i^s mother (163).1610 

Writes a letter to the King, with fragment mititled TheBeghming 

Iff ike Htetorg ef Great Britain (161) .... 1610 
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Parliament diasolved (164). 29 Feb., 1611 

Obtains from the King a promise of the leTerrion of the 

Attorney’s place (166).1611 

Sir Robert Carr is created Viscount Rochester (164) . . . 1611 
PubHcation of the Authorised Version of the Bible . . « 1611 

Advice to the King touching Sutton’s estate (171—2} . . 1612 

Is appointed one of the. Judges of the Court of the Verge, and 

opens the Court (168—70). 1612 

Death of Salisbury (Cecil) (172).1612 

Suggests to the King that he may be “ removed to business of 

State ” (178).1612 

Employed as Sub<comml8sioner to assist the Commissioners of 

the Treasuiy (182) ........ 1612 

Speaks on Lord Sanquhar’s case (181) ...... 1612 

The first English settlement in India is founded at Surat. . 1612 

Delivers a Charge againet the Comteee <tf Shrewehury for 

contumacy in Arabella Stuart’s case.1612 

Employed os Sub-commissioner for collecting the Aid on the 
marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, and for repair of the 

King’s estate (182).1612 

Second edition of the Eeeaye (originally dedicated to Prince 
Henry, but the dedication was cancelled in consequence of 
the Prince’s death), entered at Stationers’ Hall (437—8) 12 Oct. 1612 
Dedth of the Prince of Wales (Henry) (437) . . 6 Nov. 1612 

Writes Deecriplio Olobi Intelleetualie^ and Thema CoeU (175) . 1612 

Applies to Rochester for the Mastership of the Wards (1^) . 1612 

Divorce between the Earl and Countess of Essex (188) . 1613 

Charge againet Whitetocke (185).1613 

Is made Attorney-General (186).1613 

Coke is made a Privy Councillor.1613 

The Favourite (Rochester) is made Earl of Somerset (187). . 1613 

The Princess Elizabeth marries tlie Elector Palatine . . . 1613 

Beaeone/or calling a FarUamentj Advice towhing the eaUingt^ 

Parliamewt (190—7).1613 

The New Atlantia was written before 1614 (see § 58). 1613 

Offers a Mewgw to grace Rochester’s marriage with the divorced 

(kmnteas of Essex (188) ...... Dec. 1613 

Charge touching duele (188)........ 1613 

Charge againet Talbot (189).Jan. 1614 

Drotft of a ^eechfir the King (202—7). 1614 

la returned for Cambridge University in James’s second Par¬ 
liament, which met (208). 5 April, 1614 

la aangnad by the Commons a part in the intended eonferenoe 

oonoeming Impositicna (211). 1614 

* He had also been retumad'lbr St*-Aftaa’a and Ipsviah. 
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Napier inveiiJs Iiogariihiiia.1014 

The "AddledPaiiiament” iadiwolTed(215> . . 7 June, 1014 

Proaeotttioii and examination (with torture) of Peach a m (220) Jan.) 1016 
Proaecution of Oliver St John for a seditions libel concerning 

the Benevolence (218).1016 

The last Assembly of the States-Oenerel in France . . . 1015 
Advice to theKing eoneermng callit^ a new Parliammt (225—8) 1015 
Discovery of the murder of Sir Thomas Overbuiy (229) . . 1615 

Commencement of Bacon’s acquaintance with Qeoige Villien . 1615 
Advises the King concerning the case against Somerset (229) . 1615 

Argues the case of Bege ineoneulto (233) .... Jan. 1616 

Receives the assurance of the Chancellorship when vacant (238) 1016 
Chargee agahut ihe Earl and Countese of Samereet (242) . Ifay, 1616 
Is appointed Privy Councillor (242) .... 9 June, 1616 

Coke is suspended from his oOice of Chief Jiutice of the King’s 

Bench (246). 30 Juno, 1610 

The Kin^e decree touching the granting of Praemuniree against 
any for suing in Chancery after a judgment at Common Law 

Jnly, 1616 

A letter of advice written by Sir Francis Bacon to the Duke of 
Buckingham when he became favourite to King Jamee (first 

version) (248—61). 1616 

Proportion touching the Reconciling and Amcndmeid of the 

Lawe of England (251—2).16102^ 17 

Is made Lord Keeper (255). .. 1617 

Incurs the King’s displeasure by concurring w'ith the Council 

in suspending a Royal Proclamation (257). . . . 1617 

Episcopacy introduced into Scotland.1617 

Offends Buckingham by opposing the marriage of his brother 

with Coke’s daiq;bter (261).1617 

Is reconciled to Buckingham (266). .... Sept. 1617 

Buckingham begins to send letten to Bacon in favour of suitors 

who have cases pending in Chancery (267) .... 1017 
Bn^'ngham is made a Marquis; and, a week afterwards, Bacon 

is mode Lord Cfiiancellor (269).Jan. 1618 

Commencement of the Thirty Team’ War.1018 

Is created Baron Vemlam of Verulam ..... 1018 

Delivers the censure of the Court on Ralegh (269) . . . 1618 

Offeud dedaratixm concerning Bir Walter Ralei^f which is snp- 

poeed to have been, in party composed by Ba^ (269) . 1618 

Be-heara the case of Dr. Steward, in compliance with Bnck- 

inghamV demand (268—^9) ....... 1618—19 

Baomi’a "great nekness" . ' . . . . . . AprR, 1619 

The Bohemians offer the crown to the Elector Palatine - . . 1619 

Aminins is eondenmed by the Synod of Dort .... 1619 
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The Earl of Suffolky Lord Treasnreri foand goiltj of corruptioii, 

and sentenced to fine and imprisonment (272) • . Not. 1619 

Suggests the use of torture in the case of Peacock (273) . FeK 16S0 

Preparations in Germany to attack the Palatinate . • . 1620 

Volunteers levied by Frederick’s agents in England . . . 1620 

Movement of the Spanish forces against the Palatinate . Sept, 1620 

The King resolves to defend it and to coll a Parliament . . 1620 

Publication of the Novum Organum and the Paraiceuv (282) Oct, 1620 

Sentences Sir Henry Yelverton (278). 1620 

Is created Viscount St. Alban (285).Jan. 1621 

Meeting of James’s third Parliament (290)... 30 Jui. 1621 

Is charged by a disappointed suitor with taking money for the 

des|)atch of his suit (294). 1621 

The charge investigated ; his illness ; makes his will (295—7). 1621 

The confeeewn, and humble euhmiaaion of me the Lord Chancellor 

(302). 30 April, 1621 

Isimprisone*! in the Tower, but almost immediately released June, 1621 
Retires to Gorhambuiy ; sends the King his Hiatory of Henry 

m. (307).Oct. 1621 

Alienates Buckingham by refusing to sell York House (306) Oct. 1621 

His pardon is stayed at the seal.Oct 1621 

His pardon is sealed by the King, probably in . . . Nov. 1621 

Consents to part with York House to Gianfield, a creature of 
Buckingham’s, and thereupon obtains Buckingham’s help in 
his suit for leave to come within the Verge.... 1622 

Parliament is dissolyed.6 Jan. 1622 

Publishes Henry VIL ; speaks of the De Avgmmtie as a work 
in the hands of the translators, likely to be published by 
the end of the summer ; writes If Mtoria Naturalie^ Ac., con* 
taining Htston'a Ventorum, with titles of five similar 
Hietoriee^ proposed to bo published month by month; 
writes the Advertiaemeat touching a Holy War . . . 1622 

Repeats his oifer to make a THgeet of ike Lawe of England^ March, 1622 
AVrites Uiaioria Vitae et Mortia; sues in vain for the Plrovostship 
of Eton ; publishes the De Avgmmtie ; writes a few lines 

of the History of Henry VIIL .1623 

Prince CharlcjS visitsSpain to n^tiate a marriage with the Infanta, 1623 
War is proclaimed against Spain and Austria .... 1624 
The Apo^thegme and Tranelation of certain Pealme (428—35} 1624 
Ezrinction of hopes of being able to live out of want; his anxiety 

now is to die out of ignominy. 1624-~6 

Death of Janies L . . . . . . .27 Mardi, 1625 

Hiird editi<m of the Eeeaye (4SS^) , , . . 1625 

DieaO09).. 9April,1626 
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The following letter exhibits the view Bacon took of his 
coUedtive writings in 1025, the year before his death. 

**Moer RavxaBHi) Fathxb FuLOSimo, 

.... I wish to make known to your Reverence my intentions with 
regard to the writings which I meditate, and have in hand; not hoping to 
perfect them, but desiring to try ; and because I work for posterity; these 
things requiring ages for their accomplishment I have thought It bes^ then, 
to have all of them translated into Latin and divided into volumes. The 
first volume consists of the bockks concerning the Advancement of Lmn^ing} 
and this, as you know, is already finished and published, and includes the 
PaHitioM of the Seiencee ; which is the first port of my InetauraHon. The 
Novum Organum should have followed ; but I interposed my moral and 
political writings as being nearer ready. These are : first, the Uistorg qf 
the reign qf Henry the Seventh, King of England, after which will follow 
the little book which in your language you have called Saggi Jforafi. But 
1 gave it a weightier name, entitling it Faithful Diecoureee, or the Tnvaardt of 
Thii^e. But these discourses will be both increased in number and much 
enlarged in the treatment. The some volume will contain also my little 
book on the Wisdom of the Ancients. And this volume is (as I said) 
interposed, not being a part of the Instauratton. After this will follow the 
Novum Organum, to which there is still a second part to be added : but I 
have already compared and planned it out in my mind. And in this 
manner the second part of the Instauration will be completed. As for the 
third part, namely, the Natural History, that is plainly a work for a King 
or a Pope, or some college or order, and it cannot be done as it should be 
by a private man’s industry. And those portions which I have published, 
concerning Winds and concerning Life and Death, are not histoiy pure, 
because of the axioms and greater observations that are interposed: but 
they are a kind of writing mixed of natural history, and a rude and 
imperfect fonn of that intellectual machinery which properly belongs 
to the fourth port of the InskneraHon. Next therefore will come 
the fourth part itself; wherein will be shewn many examples of the 
machine, more exact and more applied to the rules of Induction. In the 
filth place will follow the book which I have entitled the Precursors cf 
Ike Second Pkilosojdi/g, which will contain my discoveries concerning new 
axioms, suggested by the experiments themselves, that they maj be raised, 
as it were, and set up like fallen pillars : and this 1 have set down as the 
fifth part of my Instauration. Last comes the Second Philosophy itself, 
the sixth part of the Instmsration, of which I have given np all hope j but 
it may be that the ages and posterity will make it flourish. Nevertheless, 
in the Precursors--^, speak only of those which almost touch on the 
univeiaalities of natare—no al%ht foundations wiU be laid for the Second 
PkUosephy.”^ 


> Spaddlng; viL pp. Ul-S. 




PART I 


THE LIFE OF FRANCIS BACON 


§ 1 The Court of Elizabeth * 

Somewhere in the correspondence of Anthony Bacon, Francis 
Bacon’s brother, there occurs the following description of the 
Four Arts, without which no one could hope to succeed at Court 
in the later days of Queen Elizabeth : 

" Cog, lie, flatter and face, 

Four ways in Court to win men grace. 

If thou be til rail to none of these. 

Away, good Piers ! Homo, John Cheese ! ” * 


Criticism in verse is generally too epigrammatic to be accurate, 
but certainly the doggerel just quoted will not seem very over¬ 
strained to any one who turns over Birch’s Memoirs of the Reign 
of Queen Blizaheth or the MS. of Anthony Bacon’s correspondence. 
In the nation at large there was no lack of •moral health; but 
the Court breathed an atmosphere of falsehood and intrigue. 
Intellect had free play, literature throve, the English language 
was in such perfection that it seemed impossible for the men 
and women of those days to write weakly or nervelessly; but 
truthfulness seemed extinct about the Queen. The old religion 
was dead, and the new religion had taken no hold of the royal 
circle. Greece and Rome were recognised as the model states, 
and Machiavelli as the great authority on politics. 


chapter i* extracted from my Baum and 

Setim end Co., 1877, pp. 1.12. 

J?'a**v^'^***** the writer, whoever he wee, firwa 

BegwAi^haBi. (iSBAokmareer, Arbor's edition, p. 84.) 
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2 THE COURT OF ELIZABETH [§ 1 

As for applying the principles of Christianity to politics, we, 
in these days, canuoi be surprised that the Elizabethan politicians 
did not dream of doing it; but they went far beyond us in their 
consistent disregard for truthfulness. Essex himself, though 
naturally one of the bluntest of men, confesses that, in order 
to serve the Queen, he is forced, “ like the waterman, to look 
one way and row another.” Walsingliam is recorded to havo 
outdone the Jesuits in their own arts, and overreached them 
in equivocation and mental reservation. The history, now 
generally accepted, of the famous Casket letters, convicts the 
leading statesmen of England of an attempt to bring Mary 
Stuart to the block by forgeries. Sir Robert Cecil urges his 
intimate friend Carew to entrap the young Earl of Desmond 
into a conspiracy for the purp<f)se of getting rid of him. To 
be a politician meant in those days to bo an adept in suspect* 
ing and lying. "Envious and malignant disposition.^,” says 
Racon, " are the very errors of human nature, and yet they 
arc the fittest natures to make great poliiiques of.” To the 
same effect is Hamlet’s pithy description of the politician— 
" One that would circumvent Qod.” 

Foreign policy was the principal, but by no means the only, 
sphere for the evil arts of the “ {)olitique ” Untruihfulness, on 
a pettier scale, was the basis of Court life. Tlic rival politicians 
of the Essex faction and the Cecil faction entirely distrusted 
one another. Anthony Bacon accuses Sir Robert Cecil of in¬ 
tercepting his letters. Bacon advises Essex to tako care to 
flatter the Queen in face as well ns in word, and to imitate 
the craft of the former favourite Leicester, in taking up measures 
(which he never intended to carry out) for the mere purpose of 
appearing to bend to the royal will, by dropping them ^ 
compliance with the Queen’s command. 

These Court shifts and tricks were re«luced to a system, some 
of the secrets of which ore to be found in Bacon’s Essays. There 
was the art of procuring oneself to be surprised; there was the 
art of writing a letter in which the main point should be casually 
added or introducod; there was the art of being found reading 
a letter of which one desired to make known the contents, but 
not in a direct way; there was the art of laying a bait for a 
question; there was a whole budget of similar arts—all taken 
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from life, all (as Bacon says in the dedication prefixed to the 
Samy») ** of a nature whereof a man shall find much in ex¬ 
perience, little in books.” It is true that Bacon calls these arts 
** cunning,” as distinct from '* wisdom; ** and he does not like 
them. But there was no choice for a man who elected to live 
at Court. What the art of oratory was in democratic Athens, 
that tho art of lying and fiattering was for a courtier in the 
latter part of the Elizabethan monarchy. No courtier was safe 
of his position without it. Truth, Bacon declares, is noble, and 
falsehood is biise; yet '* mixture of falsehood is like alloy in coin 
of gold and silver, which may make the metal work the better.” ^ 
Theory on such subjects is generally purer than practice, and 
Bjicon’s theory is summed up in these wonla: “ Tho best com¬ 
position and temperament is to have openness in fame and 
opinions, secrecy in habit, dissimulation in seasonable use, and a 
power to feign, if there be no remedy.” ® If a courtier objected 
to “ feigning ”—“ Home, John Cheese I ” 

For the corniption of the Court it is usual to lay the blame 
upon tho Queen’s parsimony, which drove her servants to 
rcinibur.se themselves out of bribes for the losses which they 
could not make good out of their salaries. But it was perliaps 
not so much the Queen's parsimony as the increasing expense 
of state serx'^ices, which liad once been performed by voluntary 
efforts, but were now liecoming too burdensome for the old 
system. Be that as it may, the effect (whether of the Queen’s 
parsimony, or of the collapse of the old system of voluntary 
service) was bod in every way, both for |>bc country and the 
Court. The evil fell most heavily on the militaiy officers and 
ambassadors, who were forced to supplement the public supplies 
out of their own punses. Burghley and Cecil, who for the most 
part stop at home, feel little of it; but the ambassadors, Sir 
Henry Unton, Sir Thomas Bodley, Sir Bobert Sydney, all write 
in the same strmn, constantly complaining of their expenses, 
and imploring to be recalled. Essex hereafter will appear—in 
spite of the many estates and valuable offices which he enjoyed 
—overwhelmed with debt towards the end of his career. 

But if the pecuniary evil fell most heavily upon those who 
went abroad, the moral evil fell on those who stayed at home. 

1 Etomyit, i. 60. * Ea»a/yn, rL 110. 
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** My Lord/’ writes the Recorder of London to Burghley, ** thoce 
is a saying, When the Court is furthest from London, then there 
is the best justice done in England. ... It is grown for a trade 
now in the Court to make means for reprieves. Twenty pounds 
for a reprieve is nothing, though it be but for ten days.*’ In 
1508, Sir Anthony Ashley thus writes to Sir Robert Cecil: “ I 
am advertised that Wm. Whore wood is very deeply to be 
touched in the treasonable matter of one Tydie, late a scrivener 
here in Holbom, not long since executed at Tyburn for having 
counterfeited her Majesty’s groat seal. ... If you, either by 
yourself or in some other name, will deal in this suit, it will 
easily pay your extraordinary expenses in the French embassy; 
for his yearly revenue in land and leases is 2,000 marks, besides 
much money. ... If you neglect it, the party will promote it 
to the great one’* The “great one’* is probably Cecil’s rival, 
Essex. There is no reason to suppose that Essex would have 
been much more scrupulous than Cecil in “ dealing ” in such 
a suit. Egerton was one of the most upright men of the time; 
yet we find Essex writing to Egerton, first on behalf of one 
party to a suit, and then (finding that ho hail been unwittingly 
supporting an enemy of Anthony Bacon) in behalf of the 
opposite party. To the same Egerton we shall find Francis 
Bacon offering something closely approximating to a bribe, and 
showing how the transaction can be arranged without any one’s 
noticing it. ^ Lady Edmondes, a lady about the Queen’s person, 
declines 100/. as too little to save the ears and liberty of a 
certain Mr. Booth, who has been condemned, or is likely to be 
condemned, to the pillory and imprisonment. Concerning this 
Booth, Mr. Standen (a correspondent of Anthony Bacon’s) writes 
that he heard Lord Keeper Puckering say to Lady Edmondes, 
** Do your endeavour, uid you shall not find me wanting; ” a]|^ 
Standen unquestionably lays the blame in the r^ht place when 
he adds, "This ruffianly of causes groweth by the Queen’s strait- 
ness to give to these women, whereby they presume thus to 
grange and buck causes.” Anthony Baoon, taking up poor 
Booth’s case, offers lOOf., but will not come up to the h^y’s 
price, which is 200L Sven for this sum riie will only save his 
ears, but not his fine—^which has been already assigned to some 

* Sve p. 66. 
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aenruit in the royal stables. We must not be too hard on this 
Lady Edmondes. She was but one of a class, ** these general 
oontrivers of suits,” whom Bacon justly stigmatises as "a kind 
of poison and infection to public proceedings.” ^ 

Apart from the corruption and ‘mendacity for which the 
Queen appears, in part at least, to be personally responsible, the 
system of government was radically bad, demoralising both the 
governor and the governed. The sort of reverence that we pay 
to *'the British Constitution” is now, in our minds, quite 
distinct from the feeling of loyalty to the person of the sovereign. 
But to the courtiers of Queen Elizabeth tbe Queen was not 
Queen merely, but Constitution too. No ministm* could dare to 
assume responsibility for the royal actions; and yet the Queen 
could do no wrong, and was responsible to no one. 

The increasing years and infirmities of the sovereign increased 
the friction of the imperfect system and the debasement of 
those who were subjected to it Gloriana in her brighter years 
standing up against Duessa as the champion of the truth 
against superstition, Britomartis in arms at the head of an 
armed people defying the enemies of pure roligion—this was a 
fitting and worthy object for the homage of a court; but 
Gloriana senile, yet destitute of the graces of old age, Gloriana 
flirting and lying, Britomartis abusing her chief minister as " a 
peevish old fool,” or amusing herself with making Francis 
Bacon ** frame,” or boxing Essex on the ears, or swearing at 
her godson Harrington, or in her final stage of melancholy with 
a rusty sword before her on the table hacking at the arras—who 
could worship such an idol as this without l)eooming a hypocrite 
or a veritable slave? To the outside world the Queen's im¬ 
perfections were less visible and they could still undebased 
revere in her the fearless champion of their religion and their 
national independence; but for the inner circle of the Court the 
old reverence had become unnatural, hypocritical, and incom¬ 
patible with the spirit of ii^edom and honour. 

If the Queen's aims had been invariably directed towards 
olgects useful for tbe country, the mischief might have been 
much diminished. But it was not so. She thought of England, 
it is true; but she thought of the interests of England as being 

1 xliz. 62. 
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included in the interests of the Crown. She did not desire to 
see her courtiers too friendly together. ** Divide and com¬ 
mand ” was her motto. Elizabeth, no doubt, was in Bacon's 
mind when ho wrote that “ many have an opinion not wise, that 
for a prince to govern his estate according to the respect of 
factions is a principal part of policy."* To the same effect 
writes Clarendon, though more approvingly, “That trick of 
countenancing and protecting factions .... was not the least 
ground of much of her quiet and success. Insomuch that 
during her whole reign she never endeavoured to reconcile any 
personal differences at Court." Well may Clarendon say that this 
is a policy seldom entertained by princes that have issue to 
survive them I Elizabeth had no issue, and the maintenance of 
her own power seems to have been her finst care. Grant that 
her policy of keeping the succession uncertain turned out 
ultimately well for the nation; yet there is nothing to dis¬ 
prove, and everything to prove, that she pursued that policy 
and all her otlier policy, not because it was best for the nation, 
but because it was best for herself. 

In any case her policy of dividing her servants against one 
another was injurious, not only to her immediate ministers, but 
to the nation at large. “There were in Court," says Wotton, 
“ two names of power and almost of faction, the E.sscxiaQ and 
the Cocilian, with their adherents.'* But he might have added 
that the bickerings of these rival factions at Court (jenotrated 
to the most distant parts of England, and weakened the action 
of the nation even in Ireland and France. If, for example, 
Sir Francis Allen seeks a post at Court and is supported by 
Essex, the Cecils are sure to have another candidate in the field 
Sir Thomas Bodlcy loses the post of Secretary of State simply 
becauses Essex takes up his cause out of spite against C<^1, 
and because Cecil consequently feels himself bound in bon Ar 
to oppose him. Standen, applying to Burghley for a reward 
for the valuable correspondence vrith which he has supplied the 
Queen, is frankly told by the Lord Treasurer that, since he has 
chosen to send his information through Essex, and not through 
him, he must look to Essex for support. Anthony Bacon 
supports a certain Mr. Trott in his suit for the clerkship to the 

> iSmyR, xll 1. 
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Council of York, and procures for him the support of Essex. 
Immediately the opposite party at York send word to Burghley 
that Essex had put forward a candidate, and pray Buiq^hley’s 
support for a rival. 

So keen is the rivalry between the two parties, and so 
absolute the necessity of always being in the Queen's eye, that 
tliG heads of the contending factions are ready to shirk the 
service of their country rather than to absent themselves from 
Court. Cecil refuses to go on an important embassage to France, 
unless Essex will promise to take no advantage of his absence, 
and will conclude an dfivrttrrla. Essex in the same way shrinks 
for a long time from taking the command of the Irish Expedition, 
although the unanimous opinion of the country designated him 
ns the fittest leader in a dangerous crisis. Even when he has 
at last consented to go, he will not stir till ho has it under the 
broad seal that ho may return at pleasure. He is even guilty 
of the crime of designating for that responsible post Carew, a 
most intimate friend of Cecil's, simply with the view of bringing 
di.scredit on the Cccilian faction by Carew's probable defeat and 
failure. 

For the same reason the cautious Francis Bacon most earnest* 
ly bt‘g8 Essex to avoid foreign expeditions, and to stop at homo 
ill the precincts of the Court. That the Earl of Essex was, in 
the general estimation at that time, the fittest man to serve 
England abroad, does not seem to have been thought an argu¬ 
ment worthy of serious consideration. Bacon warns Elssex not 
to be like Martha, “ ciimbercl alK>ut much serving," but rather 
to imitate the pious Mary: One thing is needful,” and that 
one thing is—the Queen: “ win the Queen.” 

Cecil is equally emphati; on this point: " I desire you to 
know this, that men are never more in a state to desire to be 
freed from any tongue that conceives unkindness than when they 
are in foreign employments.” Tliis he writes to his friend 
Carew when the latter is serving the state in Ireland, and he 
proceeds to advise him to throw up bis duty as soon as possible, 
and to return on the pretext of sickness: “Things done for 
absent men come not so easily ... for my part I would 
wish that after the end of the harvest you wrote that you are 
sick, and desire but to return two or three months.” 
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All this party bickering was enconn^ed the Queen for her 
own ends. It was pleasant to her to play one party against 
another, and to know that at any moment her finger oould idiift 
the scales. Slie was not content with being supreme—" one 
mistress at Court and no master”—as she told Leicester; she 
desired to have her courtiers absolutely dependent upon her 
beck and nod, and rather encouraged them to look upon one 
another as enemies. " Look to thyself, good Essex,” sbe says, 
while giving him a gift of money; and in the act of assuring 
him that her hand shall not be h&ckward to do him good, she 
begs him to give no occasion to his enemies. 

If the Queen herself used such language, it is no wonder that 
the courtiers adopted it. Lady Ann Bacon most solemnly 
warns her son Anthony against the machinations of his cousin 
Cecil when the latter rises to power. Essex is continually in¬ 
fluenced, especially towards the end of his career, by the belief 
that he is surrounded by “ enemies,” who are ready to assail, not 
only his honour, but his life. Francis Bacon shares and en¬ 
courages the same belief, warning the Earl to beware of “ such 
instruments as are never failing about princes, which spy into 
their humours and conceits, and second them; and not only 
second them, but in seconding increase them; yea and many 
times, without their knowledge pursue them farther than them¬ 
selves would.” We shall hereafter see how powerfully this 
suspicion of the "instruments” about the Queen impelled 
Essex towards his mad and fatal treason. 

Torn by these contending factions—while the supreme arbiter 
held aloof, and, when she interfered, interfered out of mere 
caprice—the Court often presented the appearance of a trans¬ 
formation scene in a pantomime. No one knew what scene was 
to come next. Nothing in Ovid’s Metamorphoses—-writek 
Anthony Bacon to Blssex during a moment of Essexian 
triumph—^was so sudden as the change brought about by the 
Earl at the Court. At one time it is Essex who has the upper 
hand, and has (to quote Anthony Bacon’s bitter expression) 
made “the old fox [Buighley] to crouch and whine,” so that 
even Carew goes humbly to court the favour of the powerful 
EarL At another time it is Ced] who is the great man, with all 
the business passing through his hands, the object of geneial 
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homage or iou, piotoraKiuely enough deacaribed with a bundle 
of papers under his arm, walking strai^t through the ante* 
room the Court, and seeing no one as he goes; while discom¬ 
fited Essex is sulking at Wanstead. 

No wonder that under such conditions, the Court seemed to 
ti)e poets of the day the very type of mutability and inconstancy' 
There was no law or order in it, no just recognition of merit, 
no certain condemnation of oppression, chicanery, or factious 
strife. The sole regulation of the seasons of the Court-world 
lay in the fMicios and caprices of a despot who would be 
flattered like a woman and obeyed like a god. Yet even sweeter 
than flattery to her was servile obedience. 

Leicester estimated her character aright when he continually 
appeared to oppose her, that he might gratify her by the appear¬ 
ance of continually receding from opposition into subservience. 
Her courtiors countenanced her in her belief that her will 
should be their law. ** Yield," writes Egerton to Essex, when 
the latter had retired from Court after having been thrust out 
of the room by the Queen's orders, "let policy, duty, and 
religion enforce you to yield; submit to your sovereign, between 
and ym there can he no jtreporUon of duty!' Essex could 
at times shako himself free from such a debasing adulation. To 
Egerton's letter, just quoted, ho replies," In such a case 1 must 
appeal from all earthly judges ... I keep my heart from 
baseness, although 1 cannot keep my fortune from declining.’’ 
But, with few exceptions, the courticni made no such appeal 
from earth. The Queen’s will determined for thorn what was 
honourable or dishonourable, what was right or wrong. To be 
excluded from her presence is described by them as being 
equivalent to a living deatli. Francis Bacon records, as a note¬ 
worthy event, a salutation from tbo Queen on her way to chapel; 
to a disgraced courtier Uie little act of gramousness was a fore¬ 
taste of restoration to favour, and the royal favour was essential 
fm* a courtier’s life. 

When Essex was freed from imprisonment, and allowed to go 
where he pleased, it was with this significant qualification, that 
he must consider himself still under the royal "indignation." 
Modem readen may find it difficult to understand the force of 
this qualification. But Cecil understood it, when he wrote to 
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Carew, that this distinction of the Earl's being still under the 
rojral displeasure prevented any from resorting to him, except 
those that were of his own blood." In other and more sub¬ 
stantial ways the Queen’s favour was essential to a courtier. 
Estates, wards—for to make money out of the guardianship of a 
rich ward whom you had “ begged ” from the Sovereign, was in 
those days a recognised and respectable method of increasing 
your fortune—offices, monopolies, flowed from the Queen; and 
to many of the nobles, almost beggared by the expenses of 
public services, these were necessary parts of income. Essex 
we shall find hereafter depending upon one of these monopolies 
as his principal revenue; the fear of beggary consequent on 
liis being deprived of it by the Queen, will be recognised as 
one of the motives that will drive liim into treason. 

Such a Court as this may well be described by Wotton as 
being a fatal “ circle.” Once drawn into the meshes of it, the 
highest ambition and the most unselfish purity might become 
entangled and defiled. Tlie rivalry of faction, and the passion 
for success, the tra^litions of courtier-like suppleneas, the ever¬ 
present power of flattery and finesse, the prospects of fortune if 
one could but struggle onwards to the centre of tho cobweb, and 
the certainty of poverty and disgrace if one attempted to go 
back, all together cncA>mpassing and clogging resistance, suc¬ 
ceeded in breaking or bending the purest and proudest spirit. 
Montesquieu has succinctly suggested these dangem for us in 
the saying, “quo la vertu n’est }K)int le principe du Qouveme- 
mont monarchique." Or if the abrupt force of this dictum is 
too startling for us, we may accept the same truth more eu¬ 
phemistically expressed in the courtlier period of Clarendon: 

* There is a certain comparity, conformity and complacency in 
the manners, and a discreet subtilty in the composition, withou|^ 
which ... no man in any ago or Court shall be eminent in 
the aulical function.” 

Such was the stage upon which Bacon received his first 
training and preparation for the part of a Statesman. 
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§ 2 Bacon's Youth 

As you walk westward from the City on the Thames Embank¬ 
ment, just before you come to Charing Cross, you may see on 
your right, about a hundred yards or so from the river's edge, 
a low, massive, thrco-arched stone structure with two weather¬ 
beaten lions at the top and some apparently purposeless steps 
at the bottom. Tliis was once a water-gate, designed by Inigo 
Jones for the Duke of Buckingham, as the entrance to an in¬ 
tended palace, after the latter had at last succeeded in gaining 
possession of the adjacent house and gardens, dislodging from 
them their former owner, Viscount St. Alban, more commonly 
known as Francis Bacjon, Lord Chancellor. Of the palace that 
Buckingham proposed to build, no more than this was completed; 
but all the streets around have turned traitors, and aided with 
the usurjKT—“Buckingham Street," “Duke Street,” “Villiers 
Street; ” not a “ Bacon Street ” among them 1 So this old 
crumbling gate (if we except the name of “ York Buildings,” 
given to a neighbouring block of houses) is all that now remains 
to mark the site of the old York House, formerly the residence 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord-Keeper of the Groat Seal, where 
B'raucis, his youngest son, was born on 22 January, 1501. Sixty 
years afterwards, the disgraced and poverty-stricken Lf>rd 
Chancellor passionately declared that to sell his father’s house 
to Buckingham would bo “ a second sentence; ” and from that 
we may judge how he loved the “ ancient pile,” as Ben Jonson 
calb it. and the gardens pleasantly sloping down to the Tliames 
on the south, and looking to the Strand on the north, where 
the little Francis spent sc much of his childhoorl as was 
not passed at his father’s country residence in Gorhambury, 
Hertfordsbire. 

By his Orst wife Sir Nicholas had six children, and by bis 
second wife (Ann, daughter of Edward the Sixth’s tutor, 
Sir Anthony Cooke) he had two sons, Anthony and Francis, 
of whom BVancis was the younger by two years; so that the 
future possessor of York House and Gorhambury was the 
youngest of a family of eight. Lady Ann’s sister Mildred bod 
married Lord Burghley (then Sir William Cecil); and their son, 
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the hump-backed Robert Cecil—afterwards to become the real 
or supposed patron of Francis—was elevw years old when his 
baby cousin was bom. 

Lady Ann was a woman of strong character and solid 
accomplishments. In her twenty-second year (1650) she 
published the sermons of Bemardine Ochine, translated from 
the Italian; and to her Theodore Beza dedicated his Medi- 
tationa.'^ Wlien Francis was two or tliree years old, she was 
occupied with the translation of Bishop Jewell’s Apdogy for 
the Church of England^ published in 1564. The daughter of 
Edward the Sixth’s tutor was naturally not left in ignorance 
of the classical languages; and in her most familiar letters 
she quotes Latin as freely and naturally as a lady of our times 
would quote French; occasionally, also, for secresy, she writes 
English in Greek characters when she wishes to speak her mind 
freely about great people or dangerous subjects. Vehement in 
all things, in her aversion to extravagance and trifling, in her 
love of Calvinism, and in her affection and anxiety for her two 
sons, she manifests throughout her correspondence a restless 
discursive spirit, of which some hereditary traces may perhaps 
he found in her great son’s intellectual speculations. 

She died in 1610, over eighty years of age; but after 1600 
(when we hear that her health is ** worn ”) no mention of her 
occurs in any of Bacon’s letters; not even in the inventory of 
his estate made in 1608, although, had she been then living in 
the enjoyment of her dower, the inventory would have been 
incomplete without some reference to her. Bishop Goodman in 
his Court of King James the First, says ^at ** she was but 
little better than frantic in her old age; ” and it is at all events 
probable that, some years before her death, she so far lost the 
use of her faculties that the mani^ement of her affairs wasgi^ 
taken out of her hands. But her influence on her son’s religious 
views in his youth may perhaps in part (though only in part) 
account for the marked difference between BVancis Bacon’s 
earlier and later utterances on ecclesiastical affmrs; and, in his 

age, among three reasons which he gives for desiring to 

- * AwmJm, III. 1.110 { fi. 197, quoted ia the JHSUemify vf Katiamal 

J^iegrapnih *’ Anthohy Beoon.'* Bat thededieatton to Ledy Ana ia nid to have 
lieai meoe otrt of n«^t for her aon, Anthoiqr Beoon. 
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be buried Si. Micbaers Church, near Si, AlbanV* one 
is that ** there was my mother buried.’* 

Sir Nicliolas was a man of easier temperament and a 
humourist* One of his favourite sayings was *'Stay a little 
that we may make haste the sooner/’ His son says of him 
that ” All the world noted Sir Nicholas Bacon to be a man 
plain, direct, and constant, without all fineness and doubleness; 
and one that was of the mind that a man, in his private 
proceedings and in the proceedings of state, should rest upon 
the soundness and strength of his own courses, and not upon 
practice to circumvent others.” * Possibly Sir Nicholas erred on 
the side of dilatoriness. At all events he "stayed” so long 
about making provision for his youngest son that the provision 
was never made, being anticipated by bis sudden death; and 
when his death came, caused by the folly of a servant, he had 
no reproof but a good~humoured jest. If Francis owed his 
energy to his mother, ho was probably indebted to his father 
for Ills placid self-control and his rich humour; and those who 
see in this most versatile of men the dualism of genius may 
perhaps trace something of that dualism to hereditary causes. 

In his twelfth year (1573) Francis was sent, with his brother 
Anthony, to Trinity College, Cambridge, of which Whitgift, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, was then Master, As 
befitted the grandson of Sir Anthony Cooke, he applied himself 
to Greek; but although Aristotle was included in the books 
which he studied, the young student ha<l already rebelled against 
the despot of science. The new star in Cassiopeia, appearing 
(1672) and disappearing (1674) in the region which had been 
pronounced by Aristotle incapable of change, was a mighty 
protest to the observant frMLman against the infallibility of the 
Pope of philosophy; and accordingly Rawley, his biographer, 
tells us from the lips of Bacon himself, tliat while still a 


' “ He iMd (Nenirtmi, p. 86, qnoted inthe 
Tol. ii. ^ 370, very quaint eayinfe and he need it often to good pnr^, 
that he loved the ^t well, hnt not the loMof hie Mend.’* Ben Jonion ra^ 
Implies that Francu inherited, a little in excess, his father’s love of a jest; " His 
(Fian^ Bacon’s) he conld spate, or pass by, a jest, was nobly 

oenaoiioos: And the Mendly Yelverton (see p. 268) wanu Bacon, in the fam 

of an impending storm at Court, tint *<it is toecommoB in eveir man’s month in 

Cowl that.os four tongue huth been a razor to oome, so shall theini 

be to you." • Spedding, i. 202. 
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commorant of the University he had already noted the un- 
fniitfulness of a philosophy only strong for disputations and 
contentions, but barren of the production of works for the 
benefit of the life of man.” Between August 1574 and the 
following March, the plague kept them from the University, but 
the two brothers remained at Cambridge till Christmas 1575. 

Something of the valetudinarian may be traced in Francis 
Bacon’s habits and tendencies throughout his life, and this 
turn of mind was probably encouraged, not only by a natural 
delicacy of constitution, but by his early and close companion¬ 
ship with an ailing brother. Just before he went to Cambridge, 
Anthony’s sight was despaired of; ho was afflicted with 
permanent lameness; and Whitgift's accounts of the money 
spent “ for Anthonie being syck ” between 1573 and 1575 show 
that his studies were repeatedly intemipted by serious illness.* 
When he was sixteen years ol<l (1576) Francis and his brother 
Anthony were admitted (as being sons of a Judge) “ancients” 
of Gray’s Inn ; and in the following year he was sent to Paris 
ns one of the suite of Sir Amias Paulet, the English ambassador. 

In 1570 the sudden death of his father recalled him to England 
at the ago of nineteen, to find himself destitute of the patrimony 
which Sir Nicholas had intended to provide for him. Inheriting 
only a fifth share of his father’s pereonal property, he was conse¬ 
quently under an immediate necessity to w'ork for his own 
living or else to run into debt. 

Of all this period we have no record save a few anecdotes 
which reveal an early predisposition to extend his studios beyond 
the ordinary limits of literature, and to read the smallest print 
of the book of Nature. A practical joke in a man’s rooms at 
Trinity illustrates for him the vibration produced by sound; so 
does another story about a conduit in St. James’s Fields, which ^ 
responded to shouts with “a fearful roaring;” there is a 
reminiscence of a conjuring trick vrhich he attempted to explain 
in his boyhood, a description of a remarkable multiplication of 
echoes at a place near Paris, and an account of his deliverance 

* S«e l>kiionary ITationnl Biography, '^Anthony B«oon,“ by S. L. r.ee, ii. 
8S0. Biughley, writing (29 Anmst, 1598) to Lady Anu deacribas both brothen 
iu being *' lo qnalified in learning and virtne, as, if th«T had a snnnly of more 
Aeofth/wy wanted nothing." 
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from warts by a strange device of Lady PauleM We read also 
in the Dt Aufftnentis that, during his stay ia France, he invented 
a system of writing in cypher. 

Observer and student though he was, he does not seem at 
this time to have clouded his bright parts by any bookish 
bashfulness, by a retiring disposition, or by a too great pre> 
dominance of tho thinking over the speaking faculty. His 
youthful reply to tho Queen, asking his age, that he was ** but 
two years younger than her Majesty’s happy reign,” shows one 
who, if he was by first nature a philosopher, was at least by 
tmiiiing and second nature a courtier. The Latin inscription 
round Hilliard's ]K>rtrait of Francis at eighteen years old, Oh 
that I had a cauvas to paint his mind 1" * is but one among several 
testimonies indicating that every one who approached him 
acknowle<lgcd his remarkable powers. When he returnetl to 
England in 1579, he brought with him a des{)atch from Faulet, 
in which ho is mentioned to the Queen as of great hope, 
endued with many good and singular parts, and one who, 
if God gave him life, would prove a very able and sufficient 
subject to do her Highness gowl an<l acc(*ptablc service. 

On his return home, he appears to have entertained the 
hojje that by Hurghlcy’s aid he might obtain some advancement 
which might enable him to dispense with the onlinary routine 
of legal studies. At all events we find him (10 September, 
1580) writing thus to his uncle :— 

“Although it niUHt In.* coiifuHfKf] thutthc r<<r]u<'Rt (h niroaiid luiacoustiuncd, 
yet if it be observed ho«r tlufre be whirh fall in with the gtiidy of the 
common lawn, cith«>r being well left or frii*nd(yl, or at their own free 
election, or forsaking likely aiiccew in other studies of no less delight and 
more preferment, or setting hand ‘hereunto »:arly witJiout waste of years ; 
upon such siin’ey made, it may be my case may not seem ordiiuuy, no 
more Uian my suit, and fio more beseeming unto it.” 

But tho request was not granted; and after applying himself 
to the study of the law Bacon was admitted in his twenty- 
second year ri582) as an Utter Barrister of Gray's Inn. 
Two years afterwards he took his seat in Parliament (23 
Novembetr, 1584) for Meleombe Begis. But with law and 

* Almost all thecfe stories will be found in tbs seme trestise, tbs Syl» 
tartm, Spsddin|r, ff'orit, it 427-S, 070. 

* '*8i tabula daretut digna, animum mallem." 
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pditicin he was combining philosophy; for about this time he 
composed a work on this subject, which—as he oonfesses to a 
correspondent forty years afterwards—“he named with great 
confidence and a magnificent title The Oreatest Birth of Time** 


§ 3 The *• Advice to Queen Elizabeth ”' 

On an equally high level of confidence with the Greatest Birth 
of Time stands another treatise entitled to Queen ElizaJbHh 

(written at the end of 1584 or the beginning of 1585), in which 
Francis Bacon advises the Queen upon all points of her policy, 
and in particular upon the treatment of those who objected to 
the religious supremacy of the Sovereign, and who were there¬ 
fore called Recusants.’' 

During the twelve months preceding the meeting of Parlia¬ 
ment in November 1584, three plots against the Queen’s life 
had been detected ; and in the October of that year a voluntary 
association bad been formed to prosecute to the death any person 
by whom or for whom violence should be offered to the life of 
the Sovereign, and to hold such person (Mary Stuart) for ever 
incapable of the crown. In the Queen’s life, at that crisis, 
were bound up the interests of England, of liberty, and of the 
Protestant faith ; and to be a Roman Catholic at such a season 
seemed well-nigh equivalent to being a rebel. 

But while the Queen and the House of Commons were at 
one in tlieir determination to keep down, and if possible to 
suppress, Roman Catholicism, they were divided in their opinions 
as to the form of religion expedient for the Established Church. 

The Commons would willingly have seen modifications intro¬ 
duced in the direction of Calvinistic Puritanism, and would, 
have freed the Clergy from subscribing those of the Thirty* 
nine Articles which related to discipline and Church govern¬ 
ment. The Queen, so far from making these or any concessions. 


' Spedding, L 47-56. 

* ItU interesfing to know tbtt, oTon before thia date, in 1683, the Queen wu 
In the habit of raving firom Anthony Baoon, the eldwr brewer ox Fianois, 
oonfldoitial lettere contuning foreign uformatioa, idiieh ahe highly valued. 
Through the Earl of Le i o ee t e r she expraeaed to Anthony her aatiaSieUon in having 
**mifnoA a man as yon to have a^ receive lettam (7 October, 1683).— 
DtotmMfg y NatUmai Bwgrapkyp ** Anthony Baotm,** u. 334. 
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determined to inforoe a stricter uniformity. For this purpose she 
appointed (1583) as Archbishop of Canterbury, John Wbitgift, 
formeriy ICaster of Trinity College, Cambridge, a man of honesty 
and good intentions, but of so narrow a mind as to be incapable of 
comprehending the scruples of those who differed from him, and 
devoted to the sole object of creating at least an outward uni¬ 
formity among 'the Ministers of the Church of England. To 
second Whitgifb's efforts she recalled into action the Court of 
High Commimion which had been sanctioned by Parliament 
twenty-four years before, when religious differences threatened 
the nation with civil war. This court claimed a power, used by 
no other English court, of compelling men to accuse both them¬ 
selves and others. By tendering to an accused person what was 
called the ex officio oath that he would answer truly twenty-four 
inquisitorial interrogatories, which ho had drawn up—the new 
Archbishop could obtain information about the private and public 
lives of all suspectetl Ministers. Refusal to take the oath was 
punished by deprivation of benefice and imprisonment The 
Commission had not indeed the power of torture or death; but 
these deficiencies they supplied, when occasion demanded, by 
recourse to the ordinary tribunals, " and men were actually sent 
to execution for writing libels against the Bishops, on the plea 
that any attack upon the Bishojis was an instigation to sedition 
against the Queen." ‘ 

Not a single Statesman approved of the proceedings by 
the bigoted Archbishop; and even the placid Burghley was 
roused to remonstrance. He too, ho said, desired to see 
order established in the Church; but these proceedings re¬ 
sembled that of the Romish Inquisition, and were "rather 
a device to seek for offenders than to reform any." * Bacon's 
nature pre-disposed him to tolerance of almost all religious 
differences that did not affect the order of the State, and bU 
mother's influence and home training would incline him to side 
with Buighley in favouring the persecuted Ministers. Butin the 
paper written about this time (1584-5) ho touches this subject 
lightly, and with a prudent—^perhaps almost too prudent—dis¬ 
cretion. His mun buriness is with the present dfu^ers of the 
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State, and the principal danger is, in hie opinion, the Queen*# 
** strong factious subjects, the Papists/* 

It cannot be surprising if, in the general fear of Mary Stuart 
and the supporters of her faith, the ** Advice *’ advocates strong 
measures against the Boman Catholics. Yet the preraure is 
to be one of continuous discouragement, enfeeblement, and 
coercion, rather than aggressive persecution. To suffer them to 
bo strong, in the hope that they will be contented with reason¬ 
able concessions, carries with it but "a fair enamelling of a 
terrible danger.** To leave them half content, half discontent, 
carries with it an equally deceitful shadow of reason; ** for no 
man loves one the better for giving him a bastinado with a 
little cudgel.’* Nevertheless, the Papists, he thinks, have a 
grievance from which it will be safe to relieve them. The 
present oath of allegiance compels a Becusant to swear 
that he thinks ** that which, without the special grace of God, 
he cannot think,*’ so making him perjured ; or else, if he refuses 
the oath, the refusal constitutes him a traitor, ** which, before 
some act done, seems somewhat hard.** The best course is, first, 
to frame the oath in this sense, that whosoever would not bear 
arms against all foreign princes, and, namely, the Pope, that 
should any way invade your Majesty's dominions, he should 
bo a traitor.** Most Papists, Bacon thinks, would tdke this 
oath; or, if they refused it, no tongue, for shame, could say 
that the refuser suffered for religion; and the accepting of this 
oath would dissolve the present mutual confidence between 
the ICnglish Papists and the Pope. 

Secondly, ” their number will easily be lessened by means of 
careful and diligent Preachers in each parish to that end 
appointed, and especially by good Schoolmasters and bringeis- 
up of their youth; the former by converting them after their fi|j^ 
the latter by preventing the same.** The mention of Preachers 
introduces the delicate question of tolerance for the Puritans. 
The subject of the paper is the Queen*s ” strong factious sub¬ 
jects and foreign enemies." Bacon says plainly at the outset^ 
** Tour strong factious sulgects be the Papists.*’ He does not 
dream of imputing ** fisotion '* to the Puritans, who are therefore 
altogether out of his legitimate scope. Yet he cannot help 
mentioning and protesting agiunst the grievances to which they 
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were being subjected, et the same time that he apologises for 
the digression and declares that he is not personally addicted 
to their opinions 

For PrBadiera, because thereou grows a great question, I am provoked 
to lay at your Highness’s feet my opinion touching the preciser sort; first 
protesting to God Almighty and yom sacred Majesty that I am not given 
over, nor so much as addicted, to their preciseness ; therefore, HU I think 
that ifou think otherwiae, I am bold to think that the Bishops, in this 
dangerous time, take a very evil and unadvised coarse in driving them 
from their cures.” 

Such persecution, he says, spreads abroad an impression of 
disunion in England; and besides, the Preachers are effectually 
helping the State, and ought not to be discouraged: " their 
careful catechising and diligent preaching bring forth that 
fruit" which is desired, "the lessening and diminution of the 
Papistical number." 

^ And therefore in this time your gracious Majesty hath especial cause 
to use and employ them, if it were but as Frederick II., tliat excellent 
• Emperor, did use and employ Boracen soldiers against the Pope, because he 
was well assured and certainly knear that they only would not sjMre his 
sanctity. 

** And for those objections what they would do when they got once a 
full and entire authority in the Church, inethinks they ore inter remota 
et inceria nuila, and therefore vicina et certa to be firat considered,” 

One advantage of the appointment of Schoolmasters will be 
that, by making the parents of each shire send their children to 
such fit and convenient places as may be at her devotion, the 
Queen may, “ under colour of education, haVe them as hostages 
of all the parents' fidelity that have any power in England." 
As for the punishment of death, it is useless as a means for 
lessening their numbers; their vice of obstinacy seems to the 
people a divine constan<^; and, as with Hydra, when one head 
is cut off, seven grow up. 

A third means for keeping down the Pajusts will be to dis< 
quidify all who will not ** pray and communicate according to 
the doctrine received gener^y in this realm" from all office, 

** from the highest counsellor to ^e lowest constable." Fourthly, 
Popish landlords are not to be allowed to evict or unreasonably 
molest any tenants who *' pay as others do: 

c 2 
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And although thereby may grow some wrong that the tenantSi npcm 
that confidence, may offer unto their landlords; yet those wrongs are very 
easily, oven with one wink of yours, redressed, and are nothing comparable 
to the danger of having so many thousands depend upon the adverse 
party.” 

In order to enfeeble tho Papists for military enterprises, no 
one is to be " trained up in the musters except his parishioners 
would answer for him that he orderly and duly received the 
Communion;" and no one is " to have in his house so much as 
a halbert without the same condition.’* 

Above all, let her Majesty, in her dealings with the Papists 
avoid ” that evil shamefacedness which the Greeks call Bvcotvla, 
which is, not to seem to doubt them who give just occasion for 
doubt.’* By modifying the Oath of Allegiance, and by enfeebling 
the Papists, the Queen will never need to execute any but those 
whom all will acknowledge to be traitors; and while she will 
bo dispensed from the necessity of seeming to trust them, they 
will be obliged, for their own sakes, to bo faithful to her. 

In foreign policy Bacon here avows himself, as throughout his 
life, the enemy of Spain. France ought to bo made a friend; 
Scotland to be distracted by supporting those noblemen whom 
the young King suspected, and by giving him ** daily cause to 
look to his own succession ; ” but against Spain help might be 
sought from Florence, Ferrara, and especially Venice. The 
alliance of the Dutch and northern princes, ** being in effect of 
your Majesty’s religion,” ought not to be contemned; Spain 
should be weakened by attacks both upon his Indies and Low 
Countries; or, if war is not to be provoked, such help is to bo 
offered the Low Countries as can be given without provoking 
actual war with Spain. 

The whole paper is remarkable, not only for the lofty toA 
adopted by a young barrister of three-and-twenty in addressing 
the Sovereign, but also for the cool directness with which the 
writer advances straight towards his political object, keeping 
his eye much more upon the end than upon the means. 

Here, as throughout the whole of Bacon’s political writings, 
Uie influence of Machiavdli is manifest. Perhaps there is 
even some affectation of Machiavellianism in his eulogy of 
Frederick II., (** that excellent Emperor who did use and employ 
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Saracen addiera against the Pope; and in his recommendation 
to the Queen to use the Puritans in the same way as her mere 
instruments. Bearing in mind that about this very time (soon 
after Christmas, 1584) Bacon's mother was expostulating with 
Burghley upon the unfair treatment of the Puritans by the 
Bishops, and that the Queen was, at this crisis, placing herself 
in opposition to the feeling of the Commons by the persecuting 
policy for which she had just appointed Whitgifb to the primacy, 
we can easily understand the reasons for Bacon's protestation 
that he was " not addicted to the preciser sort," and appreciate 
the extreme delicacy of touch with which he handled the 
question of the dispossession of the Preachers. This transparent 
veil does not however conceal his real sympathy with the “ careful 
and diligent" Puritans, and his feeling that the Queen was 
making a mistake in attempting to crush them—an expression 
not obscurely expressed in bis condemnation of the " very evil 
and unadvised course taken by the Bishops." 

Herein Bacon shows the insight of a Statesman, no less than 
in his proposed modification of the Oath of Allegiance. But 
the re^er must not omit to note the qualifying words with 
which the young barrister " lays at Her Highness's feet" his 
unacceptable condemnation of her policy. “ 1 am bold to think 
it," he says,“ till I think that you think otherwise” From a very 
young man the phrase is excusable and natural, perhaps almost 
commendable. But it betokened more than a young man’s 
excess of modesty. There was in Bacon an invariable pliancy in 
the presence of great persons which disqualified him for the task 
of giving wise and effectual counsel. In part, this obsequious¬ 
ness arose from his mental and moral constitution ; in part, it 
was a habit deliberately adopted as one among many means by 
which a man may make his way in the world. In a little 
treatise entitled The Ar^Uect of Fortum^ published in the De 
Augmvnlis (1623), he lays it down as a precept for the man who 
wishes to succeed, that he must" avoid repulse:" 

“A second precept is, to beware being canned by an exccM of msgnatumity 
and confidence to things beyond our strei^h, and not to row against the 
atieam. . . . We ought to look round and observe wh^ things lie open to 
ns and where they are dosed and obstmcted, where tiiey are difficult and 
where easy, that we may not waste our time on things to which convenient 
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fteoew is forbidden. For in that way we diall avoid not occupy 

ourselvei too nweh about one matterf cam a character for modcroM^ effmd 
fewer pereonct and get the credit of eonUnml eucccecy whilst things which 
would perhaps have happened of themselves will be attributed to our 
industry.”* 

Here then we have one secret of Bacon’s failure as a 
counsellor, He had no political backbone, no power of 
adhering to his convictions and pressing them on unwilling 
ears. Young or old, from twenty to sixty, he was always the 
same in this excessive obsequiousness; if he strove against 
authority, if he forced himself to utter a possibly unacceptable 

Yes ” or ** No,” it was always “ like Ovid’s mistress, as one that 
was willing to be overcome.” ^ This pliability he avowed so frankly 
that every one took him at his word; and from the beginning 
to the end of his career his wiser counsels were neglected, and 
he was little better than an instrument in the hands of the 
unwise. 

At the same time we must remember the circumstances in 
which a counsellor of those days offered counsel. Personal 
government was a necessity. There is no reason to think that 
Bacon considered it an undesirable necessity; the great persons 
whom he sought to persuade seemed to him more fit to govern, 
and perhaps more open to his persuasion, than a House of 
Commons; the Queen and her Council bad more means of 
information, more traditions of continuous policy, more responsi¬ 
bility, and far more power, than could be wielded by a mere 
representative and changeable assembly without organised 
parties. Desirable, or undesirable, it was a necessity. What 
counsels Bacon addressed to the House of Commons could not 
be heard outside the House, and might be ineffective within it: 
the modem press and public meetings were non-existent, llf 
therefore, anything was to be done it must be done through the 
Queen; and if his counsel was distastefiil to her, it was imprac¬ 
ticable and useless. How necessary, th^fore, to show all possible 

* Oe Aug. riii S, Spedding, Wwhe, v. 78. 

* See Baoon’e opinfoa about the objectionable Fatente ia Deoember 1608 
(Spedding, vtt. 161), **7%e King, by my Lord Treaearer'e rignification, did 

nut it upon a coneult, whether the Fatente which we mentioned in our 
j(diit lettw were at tiiis time to beranoved by Act of Periiameni I iqf^bied (but 
ydeemewhat Uhe OvitTe mieitTmtthatdTove,butydaecmduAumMheomrcomm^ 
that Yes.*’ 
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tact in avoiding unpleasant advice, and to be ready to exchange 
the counsel that was best, but unpleasing, for that which was 
less good but more welcome to her ears I 


§ 4 “ The Controversies of the Church of England ^ 

In the next Parliament (29 October, 1586) Bacon sat for 
Taunton, and, with other members of both houses, presented a 
petition for the execution of Mary Stuart. In this year ho 
became a Bencher of Gray’s Inn. The quarrel between the 
Puritans and High Churchmen, suspended during the general 
terror of Spain, broke out again after the destruction of the 
Armada in 1588, and the Marprelate controversy was at its 
height in the summer of 1589. Between the two contending 
parties. Bacon, in his Controversies of the Church of England 
(1589), arbitrates with stately impartiality, censuring both for 
their bigotry, but inclining towards the Puritans.^ 

One party, he says, is seeking truth in the conventicles of 
heretics, the other in the external representation of the Church,** 
and both are in error. The remedy is charity j the controversy 
being, as all confess, about things not of the highest nature, 
men must not forget the league of Christians penned by our 
Saviour, ** He that is not against us is with us." St. Paul says, 
“ One faith, one baptism," not “ one ceremony, one policy:" and 
in such light matters, men should say with St. Paul, “ I and not 
the Lord." * The causes of controversy are four, 1st, imperfec¬ 
tions in the “ conversation " and government of the Bishops and 
Governors of the Church; 2nd, the ambition of certain persons 
which love the salutation of *' Rabbi, master"— the true succes¬ 
sors of Diotrephes, the lover of preeminence, of which disease 
the Universities [here he aims at Cartwright, the Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge] are the seat and continent; 
3rd, an excessive detestation of some former corruptions, which 
leads men to think that opposition to the Church of Rome is 
the best touchstone to try what is good,* and that the Church 

1 Spedding, L 74-95. 

* iW ttestfM thoald be studied is eonnectlon with the Eauy Cf Unity in 
JUHgton. 

* JbMye, iii 88. 


« Ib. 85-80. 


• n. so. 
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must be purged every day anew; 4ib, the imitation of foreign 
forms of Church government, whereas the Church in every 
country should do that which is convenient for itself. 

Both parties have degenerated from their former moderation. 
The Churchmen, who once admitted the existence of defects, 
now maintain that things are perfect as they are; they con¬ 
demn the Reformers; they censure the Churches abroad, and 
mn imjmgn the validity of holy orders conferred in the Bof armed 
Churchee abroad. Why do the Bishops stand so precisely on 
altering nothing ? A good husbandman is ever proyning and 
stirring in his vineyard; he ever findeth somewhat to do. But 
we have heard of no offers of the Bishops of bills in Parliament. 
Their own constitution and orders have reformed little. Is 
nothing amiss? Let them remember that the contentious 
retention of custom is a turbulent thing.^ The wrongs inflicted 
by them upon the weaker party in the Church can hardly be 
dissembled or excused. They have been captious and un¬ 
charitable in inquisitions, in receiving accusations, in swearing 
men to blanks and generalities, in urging subscriptions; and in 
silencing preachers, they have punished less the preachers than 
the people. Let them not forget that ** the wrath of man worketh 
not the righteousness of Qod.’* 

On the other hand the Puritans, who began with projects of 
reform have advanced to projects of destruction; they are 
narrow and bigoted in their dislike of tact, study, learning, 
and critical acumen; they ramble and never penetrate; 
"the word (the bread of life) they toss up and down, 
they break it not; ” they teach people their restraints and not 
their liberty, they vulgarise controversies, unduly magnify 
preaching, neglect liturgies, depreciate the authority of the 
fathers, and "resort to naked examples, conceited inferenlbs, 
and forced allusions, such as do mine into all certainty of 
religion." Characteristically enough, he adds the accusation 
that in their excess of xeal, " they have pronounced, generally 
and without difference, all untrutlw as unlawful," forgetting the 
midwives in Egypt, and the example of Rahab, and even how 
Saviour, the more to touch the hearts of the two disciples 
with a holy dalliance, made as if he would have passed Emmaus." 

zxiv. S2. 
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Finally he warns the Puritans to ** take heed that it he not 
true, which one of their advenaries said, that they have but two 
small wants, want of knowledge and want of love ” and then— 
after deprecating personalities and public controversies on subjects 
on which "the people is no fit arbitrator,” and which .should be 
reserved for " the quiet, moderate, and private assemblies and 
conferences of the learned "—^he concludes with the hope that 
he shall " find a correspondence in their minds which are not 
embarked in partiality, and which love the whole better than a 
jwrt.** 

Obviously either side of the controversialistB might have 
replied that the real question was whether the "part” for 
which they were contending was essential to the "wholeand 
indeed practical disputes are seldom settled by general proposi- 
tiona Bacon writes like a sensible Erastian, with Puritan 
inclinations, who has a profound belief in the value of the 
Christian religion, and an equally profound indifference to small 
details of Church government or ceremonies. No Anglican, 
and no decided Puritan, could have written this paper. A 
Puritan could hardly have laid his finger so exactly upon the 
faults of his Inrethren, or have maintained so unhesitatingly that 
every Church should do that which is convenient for the Estate 
of itself (" coTisentiamtte in eo quod cowoenit '*): still less could 
a thorough-going Anglican like Hooker have made the implied 
admission that the Reformed Churches were superior to the 
Church of England in the absence of some " abuses ” (" neither 
yet do I admit that their form is better,than ours if eome dbueee 
were taken away”) or have written the following sentence: 

** Hence (exasperate through contentioiui) they are jEollen to a direct 
condenmatioii of the contrary part, as of a sect Tea, and some indis* 
cxeet persona have been bold in preaching to use didiononrable and 
derogative ipeedi and censure of the CSiurehes abroad; and that so fiir as 
some of our men (os I have heard) ordained in foreiffn parte have been 
pronotmeed to he no lauful nUmetere.^ 

As between the controversialists, it would be hard to detect 
partiality; fiw Bacon’s indignation at the oppressions of the 
Bichops is equalled by bis scorn for the bigoted narrowness of 
some of the Puritans. But in his frank recognition of the 
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existence of imperfections in the Church, and of the need of some 
reform, he appears to incline to the latter. It is creditable alike 
to his statesmanship and to his independence of character that, 
at a time when all deviations from the forms of the prayer-book 
were known to be distasteful to the Queen, Baccm should have 
pleaded for elasticity, and that he should have applied to Church 
policy his favourite maxim that " the contentious retention of 
custom is a turbulent thing.” 


§ 6 Bacon's Choice of a Life 

From political and ecclesiastical treatises, we turn to Francis 
Bacon's private life and attempts at domestic economy. It 
was a misfortune, and one of the greatest of his misfortunes 
that, during the first forty-five years of his life, he was 
almost always in debt and always in want of money. His elder 
brother Anthony, who was never tired of assisting him, was 
himself spending money freely, travelling on the continent from 
1579 to 1592; and consequently in 1584 we find Francis 
arranging for the sale or mortgage of some of his brother's 
estates. From 1580 to 1588 he applies to Lord and Lady 
Burghley, to Walsingham and to Leicester, to further some suit 
of which we do not know the precise nature; but nothing was 
done for him till Essex came into the favour of the Queen in 
1589; and in that year he received, through Buighley, his first 
token of favour, the reversion of the Clerkship of the Council in 
the Star Chamber, worth about £1,600. But it was of no present 
value, and was not enjoyed by Bacon till four-and-twenty years 
afterwards. 

Meanwhile the want of money had an important bearing (4k 
the question to what was he to devote himself, to philosophy or 
to civil life. Like Qarrick between the two muses of Tragedy 
and Comedy, so Bacon—<K>UTtier and politicnan by drcumstances 
and breeding, but student by nature—stood distracted between 
Politics and Science, equally apt for either. But, without money, 
not even the author of the ChecUett Births of TifM could find 
leisure for research or means for conducting his experiments. 
And for the nephew of the Queen's chief adviser, the son of the 
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late Lord Keeper, who had himeelf beeo styled ’’her young 
Lord Keeper ** by the Queen, how natural to expect some posi¬ 
tion worthy of his abilities and bringing with it leisure and 
wealth suflSoient for his philosophic purposes I That this was 
one of his objects in suing for place, appears from a short auto¬ 
biographical passage (subsequently cancelled) in the Preface, or 
Proem, to the InUrpreiation of NcUurtt written about the year 
1603. In this the author describes his character and the motiTes 
that induced him to deviate from philosophy to politics. 

Whereas I believed myself born for the service of mankind, and 
reckoned the care of the common weal to be among those duties that are 
of public right, open to all alike, even as the waters and the air, I therefore 
asked myself what could most advantage mankind, and for theperformance of 
what tasks 1 seemed to be shaped by nature. But, when I aeardied, I found 
no work so mcritorions as the discovery and development of the arts and in¬ 
ventions that tend to civilise the life of man..,. Above all, if any man could 
succeed—^not in merely bringing to light some one particular invention, 
however nsefnl—but in kindling in nature a luminary which would, at its 
first rising, shed some light on the present limits and borders of human 
discoveries, and which afterwards, as it rose still higher, would reveal and 
bring into clear view every nook and cranny of darkness, it seemed to me 
that such a discoverer would deserve to be called the true Extender of the 
Kingdom of Man over the universe, the Champion of human liberty, and 
the Exterminator of the necessities that now keep man in bondage. More¬ 
over, I found in my own nature a special adaptation for the contempla¬ 
tion of truth. For I had a mind at once versatile enough for that most 
important object—I mean the recognition of similitudes—and at the same 
time sufficiently steady wd concentrated for the observation of subtle 
shades of difference. I possessed a pamion for research, a power of sus¬ 
pending judgment with patience, of meditating with pleasure, of assenting 
with caution, of correcting false impressions with readiness, and of 
arranging my thoughts with scrupulous pains. I had no hankering after 
novelty, no blind admirarion for antiquity. Imposture in every shape I 
utterly detested. For all these reasons I considered that my nature and 
disposition had, as it were, a kind of kinship and connection ^th truth. 

" But my birth, my rearing and education, had all pointed, not towards 
philosophy, but towards politics : I had been, as it were, imbtmd in politics 
firom childhood. And, as is not unfreqnently the case wiriii young 
mmi, I was sometimes shaken in my mind by [o^er men’s] opinions.* I 

* This translation is in aoeordanoe with Bacon's general use of the word 

**opinio” in the aenae **jfidae opinUm.'* If thit ia cmieet, the meanina is tiud! 
he was distmbsdhyfslse opinions suggesting doubts of the traffi of his phtbsophie 
theoiiss. 
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thought that mjr duty towarda mj coimtxy had ^eoial" elaima ttpon 
tae, fueh aa could not be uiged by other dntiee of life. Lastly, 1 conceived 
the hope that, if I held some honourable ofl9ce in the state, I might thus 
secure helps and supports to aid my labours, with a view to the accomplish¬ 
ment of my destined task. With these motives I applied mysdf to 
politics, and with all doe modesty I also recommmided myself to the favour 
of influential friends. There was one other consideration that influenced 
me. The objects of philosophy just now mentioned, be they what they 
may, do not extend their influence beyond the condition and culture o 
this present mortal life. Now, as my life had fallen on times when religion 
was not in a very prosperous state, it occurred to me that in the discharge 
of the duties of political office it might be also in my power to make some 
provision even for the safety of souls.” * 

Here then we have an unmistakable statement of Bacon’s 
principal object in life. JVb vmh seemed to him so meritorious as 
the discovery of an Art of Invention, and for this he considered 
himself best adapted. If he deviated into politics, urged by a 
sense of duty to his country, it was partly because he had been 
** shaken by opinions ” in his philosophic studies, and partly be¬ 
cause he conceived that " if he held some honourable office in 
the State, he might thus secure helps and supports to aid his 
labours with a view to the accomplishment of his destined task,” 
t.e. the discovery of the Art of Invention. 

To the same effect is a letter, written in January, 1592, 
in which Bacon once more appeals to Buighley for ad¬ 
vancement. The appeal naturally makes us ask the reason 
for the great man’s unwillingness to help his wife’s nephew. 
Did he think Francis Bacon too showy to be sound ? Or too 
supple and versatile to be quite trustworthy? Or was he 
afraid of a rival for his own son ? Bacon afferwards declared 
that ” in the times of the Cedis able men were, of purpos|^ 
suppressed: ” and the letter itself indicates a latent suspidon 
that he was being kept down out of a fear that hui rise might 
interfere with the rise of his cousin Bobert Cecil. If he could 
not rise with the help of Buighley, he might perhaps rise with 
the help of Essex: l^t in any case, before spring up all hope of 
BUfghley, it would be well to make one last attmnpt to remove 
the Lord Treasurers jealousies and suspidons; and accordingly 
' totrard the beginning of his thirty-second year, Bacon writes to 

* Spedding, iii. 618. 
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Buighloy all follows, avowing liis readiness not to interfere 
with Robert CSecil's prospects, if the Lord Treasurer would help 
him: on the other hand, if his Lordship ** will not carry him 
on," he will shift for himself, sell his inheritance, and turn plain 
student 


u^o UY Lord TasiisuiUBR Bubqhlky 

**My Lord, 

** With as lunch confidence as mine own honest and ftithfnl devotion 
unto your service, and your honourable correspondence unto me and 
my poor estate, can breed in a man, do 1 commend myself nnto your 
Lordship. I wax now somewhat ancient; one and thirty years is a great 
deal of sand in the hour-glass. My health, I thank Qod, is confirmed ; 
and I do not fear that action shall impair it, because I account my ordinary 
course of study and meditation to be more painful than most parts of 
action are. 

“ 1 ever bare a mind (in some middle place that I could discharge) to serve 
her Miyesty; not as a man bom under Sol, that lovoth honour; nor under 
Jupiter, that loveth business (for the contemplative planet corrieth me 
away wholly); but os a man bora under an excellent sovereign, that 
deserveth the dedication of all men’s abilities. Besides, I do not find in 
myself so much self-love but that the greater part of my thoughts are to 
deserve well (if I were able) of my friends, and namely of your Lordship, 
who, being the Atlas of this commonwealth, the honour of my house, the 
second founder of my poor estate, I am tied by all duties, both of a good 
patriot, and of an unworthy kinsman, and of an obliging servant, to employ 
whatsoever 1 am to do you service. 

“ Again, the meanness of my estate doth somewhat move mo; for though 
I cannot accuse myself that I am either prodigal or slothful, yet my health 
is not to spend nor my coarse to get. Lastly, I .confess that I have as va& 
contemplative ends as I have moderate civil ends; for I have taken all 
knowl^e to be my province, and if I could purge it of tWo sorto of rovers 
(whereof the one with frivolous disputations, confntarions, and verbosities, 
the other with blind experiments and auricular traditions and impostures, 
hath oonunitted so many spoils) 1 hope I should bring in industi^us ob¬ 
servations, grounded conclusions, and profitable inventions and discoveries 
—the best state of that province. This, whether it be curiority, or vain 
glory, or nature, or (if one take it favourably) jp&ihintAropM, is so fixed in 
my mind as it cannot be removed.*- And 1 do easily see that place of any 

^ We hers see that Bacon eomddne Idi philo 80 |duc ambitiQii—'* if one take it 
favourably,'’ and there ie little doubt that he '*took it favomably ”—^to be 
What he nndesatoed by the word is apparent fiwm Jhaayt. xifi. Si 

** 1 take Goodnese in this se ns e .the aflheting of the weal of men, which is that 

the thedaiis call FhUanthropia / and the worn humanity (os it is used) is a little 
too light to ex|iim it . . . Tus, of all virtues and (^;nities of the mind, is the 
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reasimable countenance doth bring commandment of more witathan of a 
man's own—^wbich is the thing I greatly affect. 

And for your Lordship, perhaps you shall not find more strength or 
less encounter in any other. And if your Lordship shali find now, or at 
any time, that I do seek or affect any place whereunto any that is nearer 
unto your Lordship shall be concurrent, say then that I am a moat dishonest 
mmi. 

** And if your Lordship will not carry me on, I will not do as Anaxagoras 
did, who reduced himself with contemplation unto voluntary poverty. 
But this I will do. I will sell the inheritance that 1 have, and purchase 
some lease of quick revenue, or some office of gain that shall be executed 
by deputy, and so give over all care of service, and become some sorry 
book-maker, or a true pionor^ in that mine of truth which (he said) lay so 
deep. 

** This which I have written unto your Lordship is rather tbongliU than 
words, being set down without all art, disguising, or reservation. Wherein 
1 have done honour to your liordship’s wisdom in judging that that will be 
best believed of your Lordship which is truest, and to your Lordship’s 
good nature in retaining nothing from you. And even so I wish your 
Lordship oil happiness, and to myself means and occasion to be added to 
my faithful desire to do you service. From my lodging at Gray’s Inn." 


The exact correspondence of this letter with the autobio¬ 
graphical passage above quoted, will not fail to strike the atten¬ 
tion : his ** civil ends ** are as moderate as his " contemplative 
ends *’ are vast: he is " not born under Sol that loveth honour, 
nor under Jupiter that loveth business (for the contemplative 
planet carrieth me away wholly); ” he desires “ place ” indeed, 
but some middle place that he could discharge,’* and one reason 
for desiring it is because he sees '* that place of any reasonable 
countenance doth bring commandment of more wits than of a 
man’s own—which is the thinff 1 greaily Very similar 

is the language in which (1597), he dedicates to his brother 
Authony the first edition of the JSsaays :— 


" I sometimefl wish your infirmities translated upon myself that her 
Mi^esty mought have the service of so active and able a mind, and I mought 
be with excuse confined to these contemplations and studies for which 1 am 
fittest** 

flMatest, bdng the eharaotar of the Deity." ^No one will undsistand Baooa’s 
Mswaeler who does not bear in mind tbaithrrmf^makk lift he r^pudod himself 
■8 tee bensfMtor of mankind inspired by this, ** the gnwtest of ell virtnes and 
digai^ of tee mind, Ite ^uraeter ^ ms Drity." 

*Jn modem En^ite "pionssr." 
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ICaay a politician sigbs after leisure for literature who never 
seriously entertains the notion that the claims of literature are 
superior to those of politics; but with Bacon this longing for 
leisure and for scientific study was something more than a mere 
transient desire for greater freetlom or for change of occupation. 
In 1605 he writes to Sir Thomas Bodley:— 

" I think no man may more truly say with the Psalm, muUuiA iwsola/iiit 
anima meti than myself.^ For I do confess since I was of any understand* 
ing, my mind hath been absent in effect from that I have done; and in 
absence are many errors which I do willingly acknowledge ; and amongst 
the rest this great one that led tlio rest—^that knowing myself by inward 
calling to be fitter to hold a book than to play a part, I have led my life in 
dvil causes, for which I was not very fit by nature, and more unfit by the 
preoccupation of my mind.” 

When his public career is closed in disgrace (1621) and ho 
pours forth his sorrows and confessions to the Searcher of Soulsi 
the great sin of all is, in his judgment, his desertion of philosophy 
and his having allowed himself to be diverted into politics 

“ Besides my innamerable sins, I confess before Thee that I am debtor to 
Thee for the gracious talents of Thy gifts and graces, which 1 have neither 
put into a napkin, nor put it as 1 ought to exchangers, where it might 
have made most profit, but misspent it in things for which 1 was least fit, 
so as I may truly say my soul hath been a stranger in the course of my 
pilgrimage.” 

So it remains even to the last; and, in giving to the world 
his great work, the De Augm&niii (1623), he can contrive to 
forget the long assiduous suing and scheming by which after 
much patient striving and many disappointments he forced his 
way up to office, and can actually lay the blame on "destiny** 
for cuiying him into the vortex of a political career, being, as 
he says," a man naturally fitted rather for literature than for 
anything else, and hom hy wtm duAiny against Ihs iwdisuxUon of 
his genius, into the business of active life/’ * It is the same 
story throughout —mulitm incola ; with this Bacon’s public life 
begins, and with this it ends. 

Taking all these autobiographical passages into consideration 
written at rix different pcariods in his life, two of which were 

^ Tha aam« quotation is xeMatad (1609) in a letter to laiae OiaaaboB(Spoddiiig, 
iv. 147). * Spedding, fPbrfo, v. 72. 
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intended to be seoret—for in tho days of his greatness h^e oan- 
celled the Prelude to the Inierpretaiion of Naiwret perhaps as 
exposing in rather too glaring a manner, the inconsistency be¬ 
tween his theoretical preference of science and his practical 
preference of politics—1 do not see how we can doubt Bacon’s 
distinct affirmations; 1st, that ho considered himself less fit for 
business *’ than for " contemplation,” to which he was wholly 
devoted; 2nd, that one reason for seeking oflBice was that ho 
might thereby be able to help on his philosophic projects, which 
with him were paramount; 3rd, that in 1692, when he was 
thirty-one years old, this had become a habit of mind with him 
(tho mind which he ** ever bare); ” and that, towards the end 
of his life, as well as in the middle, he regretted, as on *' error,” 
his desertion of philosophy for business. 


§ 6 Bacon Suing 


The proem or preface to the Interpretation of Nature reveals 
the proud self-confidence which never wholly disappeared from 
Bacon, although in tho days of his greatness it was occasionally 
concealed beneath a veil of oompliance. Beading his letters 
to Yilliers and to James, no one would accuse Yerulain or 
St. Alban of pride; but plain Mr. Francis Bacon not only felt 
himself superior to the world—as the Author of the Chreateat 
J^rih of Time could hardly help feeling—but also took no 
trouble to disguise his sense of superiority. He writes to Lady 
Burghley in his twentieth year, justifying rather than excusing 
his behaviour: "My thankful and serviceable mind shall be 
always like itself, howsoever it vary from the common disguising.^ 
In the same spirit of proud unbending rectitude he offers his 
services to Lord Burghley in the year 1580, subject to tho 
proviso that " public and private bonds vary not, but that my 


* Piofimor OMdiner, eommsutiag on Boe(m*ii letter to Bodley, eeyv "Thie 
oooMon mnat not be tftken too Uterally. Eveiyinendei^yengii^in polBics 
et timea for a fireer life, end if Becon bad a epecial xeaaon for longing for 
in Older that he might develop his soientifle worlC it ii nnneeesiary to aoppoee 
'dka^exoept in momenta of tvmneas, he regarded hie political work as mworthy 
iMA Nbt. Bfop. iL 887. — 

1 ^not maintaia tiiat he regarded hie political wmk as ahedhitely, but as 
relaCIvely, ^unworthy **—«s work for which he was **leeB ftt** then for s^nce, 
and into whfoh* oense^nently, he folt that he had done wrwig to deviate. 
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service.to Qod, her Majesty and your Lordship draw in a line.*’ 
His uncle reports to him (1586) some complaints of his pride, 
intimating that there are good grounds for them; and, a year 
or two earlier (1583) we find a friend of his brother Anthony 
complaining of the "strangeness" which had been repeatedly 
used to him by Francis. Some years later (1505) Essex, apologis¬ 
ing for Bacon’s behaviour, describes it as being " only natural 
ii*eedom and plainness which ho had used with me, and, in 
my knowledge, with some oilier of his best friends." But Bacon 
himself comes nearer to the truth in his reply to Lord Burghley 
(1586), when he connects his so-called pride with “bashfulness," 
while, at the same time, he promises amendment. 

**Fnr that ynur LordKliip umy otherwise liave heard of me, it shall make 
me inoiv wary and circumsjieot in carriage of myself. Imlced, 1 find in 
my simple observation that they which live os it were m umlira^ and not in 
piihlic or frequent action, how moderately and modestly soever they behave 
themselves, yet UibimtiU invitlia, 1 find also that such persons as are of 
nature bashful (os myself is), whereby they want that plausible familiarity 
which others have, are often mistaken for proud. But once, > 1 know well 
and I most humbly l>eBeech your Lordshi]! to believe, that aiTugancy and 
overweening is so far from my nature as, if 1 think well of myself in any¬ 
thing, it is in this, that 1 am free from that vice. And 1 hope, upon this 
your Lordship's speech, I liave entered into those considerations us my 
behaviour shall no more deliver me for other than I am.” 


A certain kind of " bashfulness " is the natural companion of 
a student’s self-estimation; and, while the student fit predomi¬ 
nated, Bacon may have felt himself ill at ease as a courtier. 
At all events, we find him, even in bis forty-eighth year, 
remarking this defect in his note-book, and devising means for 
the attainment of a " plausible familiarity." 

" To suppress at once my speaking with panting and labour of breath and 
voice. Not to fall upon the main too sudden, but to induce and intermingle 
speech of good fashion. Tr> use at once, upon entrance given, of speech, 
though abrupt, to compose and draw myself in. To free myself at once 
from payment of formality and compliment, (even) though with some show 
of carelessness, pride and rudeness. ... To correspond with Salisbury 
(Robert Cecil) in a habit of natural but noways perilous boldness.** ‘ 


Whether the cause was bashfulness or pride, the mistrust of 
his uncle Burghley, the jealousy of his cousin Cecil, or the 


* i.e “Once for alL" 


Spedding, iv. 93, 32. 
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Queen’a doubts of bis stability and capacity for business, some¬ 
thing stood in the way of Bacon’s suit for place; and after 
twelve years of fruitless suing he gradually separated himself 
from Burghlcy. In 1502 Anthony, soon after his return from 
his travels on the continent, describes his brother Fmneis as 
being ** bound and in deep arrearages to ” a new patron; and 
during the next three years (1593-5) Bacon’s correspondence 
exhibits him pressing his suit, first for the place of Attorney- 
general, and afterwards for the Solicitorship, no longer through 
his uncle, the Lord Treasurer, but through the Earl of Essex.* 

In his Apology, written twelve years afterwards (1604), Bacon 
tells us that his reason for dedicating his “travels and studies” 
to Essex was not because he thought the Earl the likeliest means 
of his own advancement, but because he considered him to be 
the fittest instrument to do good to the State. But, as we learn 
from the Essay on Friciuisliip, fiiendship between the superior 
and inferior implies that the fortunes of the one comprehend 
the fortunes of the other ; * and it was obvious to every one that 
the fortunes of the Queen's new favourite would comprehend 
those of his new counsellor. Bacon himself, in a letter to the 
Earl (1596), acknowledges this almost in the words of the 
Essay : “ Look about, even jealously if you wdll, and consider 
whether I have not reason to think that your fortune compre- 
hendoth mine.” Possibly, as Professor Gardiner suggests. Bacon 
meant by these words that ho looked to Essex to realise also 
the projects he had formed os a political reformer, and not 
merely his aspirations after promotion. Few, however, will be 
much surprised if the correspondence between the two friends, 
during the first two or three years of their friendship, turns 
entirely on Bacon’s suits and Bacon’s prospects, with few or ^ 
references to the interests of Essex, or even to any suggestions 
of political reform. 

^ Anthony Bacon o-xprewed, in very plain worda, his sense of Burghley's 
ingratitude for his own wrviees. It had been at his nnda's suggestion that he 
had undertaken (1679) his long tour on the centinent, in the course of which he 
hud for more than ten years, at great expense, supplied the Government with 
information of great value; and on his return he received only *' such words ns 
make fools fain; and yet, even in these, no offer or hopeful assurance of real 
kindness, whielt 1 thought 1 might justly expect at the Xjord Treasurer's hands, 
who had inn^ my ten years' harvest into his own ham without any halfpenny 
chaigft'*—2>»rffo>iory National ** Anthony Bacon," ii. S25. 

* AMys, xlviii. 51. 
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But in the very month in which his suit for the Attorney’s 
place began (February, 1593), Bacon, who now sat for Middlesex:, 
barred his own path by a speech in the House of Commons* 
Subsidies bad been asked by the Government to an amount, 
and under circumstances, that seemed oppressive to the theorist, 
who could not be expected to know that during the last few 
years the national wealth had quadrupled itself. The burden 
might well seem all the more objectionable to a politician who 
always advocated an aggressive foreign policy, and who main** 
tained that a people *' overlaid with taxes ” can never become 
valiant and martial* It was, therefore, in entire good faith 
that Bacon protested ag.ainst the subsidies, declaring that “ The 
gentlemen must sell their plate, and the farmera their brass 
pots before this will be paid.” The House was unanimous 
against him, and the subsidies were paid without difficulty. 
But the speech, though made in manifest sincerity, did not on 
that account conciliate the Queen; and Bacon's conscientious 
opposition brought on him the penalty of exclusion from the 
royal presence.* 

In vain did the Earl of Essex beseech the Queen in season 
and out of season to restore his friend to her favour. A year 
passes, and Bacon (1594) is now content to offer himself for the 
lower post of the Solicitorship, his rival, Coke, being destined 
for the Attorney’s place. Stung by rejicated failures, he no 
longer preserves the dignity with which he entered on his suit; 
the delay, he says, has almost “ overthrown his health; ” no man 
ever received a more *' exquisite disgrace.” Once more he casts 
his thoughts on a student's life ; he will retire with a couple of 
men to Cambridge, and tli*re spend his life in his studies 
and contemplations. On the <lay after he avows this determina¬ 
tion, Coke receives bis Patent, and Bacon is left out in the cold. 

But he cannot now give up the chase. Cambridge and litera¬ 
ture are not to be blessed by bis threatened desertion from a 
courtier’s to a student’s life. He has lost his old pride and 
indifference to success in civil business. He hungers now, he 
ptn^, for office. Larly Ann, his mother, hears on all sides that 

' ASwafai, zxiz. 01. 

* la the nme eeesion Anthony Becon, now member fat Wallingfonl, oppoeed a 
OoTcniment Bill for imnoeing new neneltiee on SeeiuMifcK, Diet. fiai. Stag. ii. 
825-7. 
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his health is suffering from his disappointment, and writes to 
Anthony (5 August, 1595), with an exhortation that Francis 
should think less of preferment and more of religion, health, and 
the simple duty of keeping out of debt:— 

‘‘ 1 aui sorry your brt>tluir with iuwurJ secret grief injureth hi« health. 
Kveryliody soith he looketh thin and pale. Let him look to Gtxl and confer 
with Him in godly exercises of hearing and reading, and contemn to he 
noted to take (aire.* I hod rather ye both, with God His blessed favour, liad 
very good health and well out of debt, than any office. Yet, though tlu; 
EapX showed great affection, he marred all with violent courses .... Let 
your bn>ther be of go»>d cheer.” 

Blit it is all in vain. This year, like the last, i.s spent in 
writing petitionary letters to men in power; in hanging about 
tho Court stairs in expectation of a royal .summons; in currying 
favour with the Vice-Chamberlain, hurrying from chambers to 
Court, from Court to chuinbei's, di.stracted between bis legal 
work and bis suit: “ asscrviling himself,’* as be himself says," to 
ovory man’s charity; ” now beseeching and now reproaching the 
great ones whom he suspects of thwarting him ; and all to fail 
again (1595) with no result, nor prospect of a result, except that 
the Queen is said to have expressed her satisfaction that Mr. 
Francis Bacon luis begun " to frame very well.” 

Ci-rtninly if by "frame” the Queen meant "stoop to the 
usages of Courts; ” if what she desired to effect was the com¬ 
plete destruction of the stiff uncourtier-like pride which had 
brought upon young Francis Bacon the rebuke of his uncle-in¬ 
law, and the substitution of a temper approaching to a supple 
.servility, her success is apparent to anyone who contrasts Bacon’s 
earlier language to Lord Burghley with his present language to 
Lord-Koei)er Pucke^ng. To the former he had written th[|s 
in 1580:— 

** To yout Lord«)iip, w]u>9c recommendation, 1 know right well, hath 
been material to advance her Majesty’s good opinion of me, 1 can be but a 
bonndeu servant. 8o much may 1 wfely pronuM and pwqiott Ut 5e, tteing 
public and pi'imtc bonds vary not^ but that my servioe to God, her Mqjesty, 
anti your Lordship draw in a line.” 

* That is, ** despise the thought thathis anxiety should be generally Rmarked." 
In the next sentence, '*the " is the £arlof Essex, written, according to Ijsdy 

Aum's manner, in Greek iffisractera. 
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But now, alter an apprenticeship of fourteen years to the 
manners of the Court, Bacon proffers himself as a “ servant" to 
Puckering—if only the latter will procure him the Solicitorship 
—without any such lofty proviso os he thought fit to append to 
his promises of gratitude to Burghlcy; 

“A tiinoTfitiA man is cvitv ImwIv’s, ami a covctmis man is bis But 

if your Loi'daliip coiisidor iiiy nature, iiiy c«»ursc, iny frieiMls, niy opinion 
with her Majesty (if this eclipse of her fimmr were }iast) I hope you will 
think / am no unlikefy piece of ipuml to ehape yon a true eeroant of,” (19 
April, 159-1). 

Anti finally when he fails, while smarting from what ho 
ilescribes to Eaaex .as an “ exquisite disgrace,” he can neverthe¬ 
less write to the Queen th.at ho ” acknowledges the prt>vidonco 
of Gotl tOAvards him th.at findeth it exi)ediont for him to Itear the 
yohr in his youth f 

It has indeed been pointed out by Mr. Hpodding and Professor 
Gardiner that at least in one respect Bacon remained true to 
himself during the whole of this miserable busint'ss. As miglit 
have been supposed, the Queen had by no means forgiven tliat 
speech of bis against the subsidies in 1.593, for which she liatl 
excluded him from her presence; and in June 1505 she gave 
Burghley to understand her mind. But if she was waiting for 
a retractation or apology, none was forthcoming. In his reply 
to Burghley he refuses to believe that the Queen is really 
offended with him on these grounds. It is well known, ho says, 
that he was the first of the independent raernbers of the House 
who spoke fur the sub.sidy ; “ and that which 1 after spake, in 
difference, was but on circumstances of time and manner; which 
methinks should be no great matter, since there is variety 
allowed in counsel, as a discord in music, to make it more per¬ 
fect. But I may justly doubt, not so much her Majesty’s 
impression on this particular, as her conesit otherunse of my 
insvjfflciency; ” and accordingly the rest of the letter is devoted 
to the proof that he is ** sufficient.*' 

This letter is described as “most creilitable to Bacon.” But 
it is hard to see how, even as a place-seeker, he could have 
written otherwise. Was he to confess that be had btseri guilty 
of popularity-hunting, or of captious opposition, and to promise 
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that he would not repeat the offence? Or to declare l^iat, 
although he had honestly and conscientiously given counsel for 
the best, he would never thus give counsel again ? By so doing 
he would for ever have disqualified himself for any position of 
trust, and rendered himself for ever incapable of tendering 
advice with any hope that it would bo received. The best thing 
that he could do was to extenuate his opposition and to show 
that his suggestions were merely differences of ** circumstance.” 
In reality he had opposed the Government on priiiciple and not 
merely on circumstance : This being granted in this sort, other 
Princes hereafter will look for the like ; so we shall put an ill 
precedent upon ourselves and to our posterity ” *—thus he had 
spoken in the House; and similarly in his letter to Buighley 
immediately after his speech, “ It is true that from the beginning, 
whatsoever was above a double sub6i<ly, I did wish might {for 
precedtuXs sake) appear to be extraordinary, and (for discontent's 
sake) might not have been levied upon the poorer sort; * and 
he had also maintained that the payment should be extended 
over six years instead of three. Rather important differences, 
these, to be described as unimportant circumstances ” of time 
and manner, mere variety ” of counsel, like “ discord in music 
to make it more perfect! Yet with his usual inaccuracy Bacon 
persuades himself, and endeavours to ])ersuadc the Queen, that 
what is not convenient is not true. He could not, with any 
hope of a useful result, confess that he had been disloyal, and 
promise not to be disloyal again; but he could gloss the truth 
and adapt facts; and what he could do, he did. 

All this while he is plunging deeper and deeper into debt, 
receiving driblets of money from his brother Anthony, who 
alienates an estate mainly for his sake; begging his mother{|o 
consent to the alienation of a second estate; borrowing money 
upon his reversionary clerkship; and dunned by creditors who 
complain that they can get from him neither principal nor 
interest. The generosity of the Earl of Essex, however, alle* 
viated these latter burdens. On the final failure of his suit 
(October or November, 1595), Bacon had written to his patron 
a letter, in which he regrets especially his loss of “means”; 

' BAeon*t speech on the Sulvidv, Speddinn^ i. 22S. 

* XhiA, S84. 
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expresses bis determination henceforth to follow philosophy and 
not law; but adds that, though he reckons himself '* a common 
—^born, as he says elsewhere, '* for the service of mankind ”— 
there was still at the Earl’s service " as much as is lawful to be 
enclosed of a common.” 

“To MX Lord of Essex, 

“ It may please your good Lordship, 

“ I pray Qod her Majesty’s weighing be not like the weight of a balance ; 
gravia deormrn^ levia $ur$um. But 1 am os far from being altered in 

devotion tou’ards hor as 1 am from distrust that she will bo altered in 

opinion towards me, when she knoweth mo better. For myself, 1 have 
lost some opinion, some time, and some means. This is my account. But 
then, for opinion, it is a blast that cometh and goeth ; for time, it is 

true it goeth and cometh not; but yet 1 have learned that it may be 

redeemed. 

“ Fur means, I value that most, and the rather because I am purposed 
not to follow the practice of the. law (if her Majesty command me in any 
particular I shall be ready to do her willing service), and my reason is, 
only because it driuketh too much time, which 1 have dedicated to better 
purpose. But even for the point of estate and means, I partly lean Ut 
Thales’ opinion, that a philosopher may be rich if h« will. Thus your 
Lordship secth how I comfr»rt myself; to the increase whereof I would 
fain please myself to believe that to be trtie which ray Lord Treasurer 
writeth, which is, tliat it is more than a philosopher morally can digest. 
But without any such high conce.it, I esteem it like the pulling out of an 
aching tooth, which 1 remcmlHtr when I was a child and had little 
philosophy, I was glad of it when it was done. 

“For your Istrdsbip, I do think myself more beholding to you than to 
any man. And 1 say I reckon myself ns a common (not popultu*, but 
common); and as mucli os is lawful to be enclosed of a common sr> much 
your Lordship shall be sure to hn c. 

“ Four Lordship’s to obey your Imnourable commands, 

More settled than ever." 

It was probably in response to this letter that Essex presented 
him with a piece of land worth at that time eighteen hundred 
pounds, or between seven and eight thousand pounds of our 
money.* 

^ My reason for thinking that this letter (which is undated! was written before, 
and not after, the gift of Eserx, is that in speaking of his loes of *'means" he 
makes no allnsion whatever to the Earl’s muni6cence. It seems scarcely possible 
that a man writing to a patron who had given him a gift amounting to seven or 
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Thus for a time Bacon’s most pressing necessities were met 
and his suit for office, for the present, terminated. 

Much as M’e may regret the tone and temper in which Bacon 
sought for office and endured failure, we ought at least to do 
him so much justice as to keep constantly before our minds, 
even if we cannot altogether accept, his own statement of his 
motives. He wished, so he tells us, to make money not for its 
own sjike, but in order to have time and means for the study of 
philosophy. Apparently he matle little by his practice at the 
bar, and without “ place of some reasonable countenance *’ he 
could not hope for leisure, still less for the power of employing 
others, or, as he expresses it in his letter to Burghley, “ com¬ 
mandment of more wits than a man’s own.” Conscious of this 
motive, conscious also of abilities sujicrior to those of many who 
distanced him at the time in the competition for office, and 
apparently marked by birth and brain for office of some kind, 
he may not unnaturally have felt a more than commonly poig¬ 
nant irritation at a rejection which not only overthrew his 
highest hojKis but conveyed the impression of being intended as 
a mark of censure or contempt. 


§ 7 Bacon’s “Dkvici?s;” “Mr. Bacon’s Discourse in the 
Praise of his Sovereign;” “Promus” 

During the period of Bacon’s suit for office his pen bad been 

almost idle. He had composed a couple of political pamphlets 

eight thoumnd Munds of our money a week or two ago, should thus talk of Ins 
loss of *' means,his especial regret fur this loss, and his belief that a philosophar 
can yet brooinc ** rich if he will,” without a word of 8i>eeial acknowledgment for 
the fil)crHl gift which had gone far to cancel the loss. 

But the question is certaiuly complicated by another consideration. I&e 
addresH, " It may please yonr good Lordship,” is more stiff and formal tha^s 
usual from Bacon to Essex. In the large collection of Bacon’s letters to Essex 
there is only ofu, up to this dak, that has this address ; and of that letter Mr. 
Hpeddinff (i. 851) very justly says that “it was probably intended/or the Queen 
to read. It is by no means improlmhlc that letter teas intended for 
sums pwrpoic; and, if so, all mention of the Earl's ^ift might be purposely 
oinitted, Uie oluect being to show the Queen that Francis Bacon was as loyal to 
her AS ever, and that his devotion to Essex was limited by hij^er considerations. 

In the Apology Bacon Udia ns that he accepted the gifiwith Avexbal reservation 
of allegiance to the Soverai^ : ” ] said, * My I.iord, 1 see 1 must be your homager 
and hold land of your gm; but do yon know the manner of doing homage in 
law t Always it is vrith a saving of his faith to the King and his other Lords.' ” 
Bpeddiag, iti. 144. But the Apology cannot be depended on, as an exact account 
or laota^ see below, pp. 58, 61. 
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and two or three Devicts. The pamphlets call for no special 
mention; but the Devices are noteworthy as exhibiting an 
apparent change in Bacon’s attitude towards philosophy. Ho 
has described himself in an autobiographical passage above 
quoted, as being, at one period of his life, " shaken by opinions,” 
and temporarily diverted from philosophy. Some such diversion 
may, 1 think, be traced if we compare the treatment of philo¬ 
sophy by Bacon, first in his Conference of Pleasure in 1592, then 
in the Oesia Grayorum in 1594, and last in the Device on the 
Queen's Day in 1595. These works of Bacon are so little known 
that no axiology is needed for giving ample extracts from them. 

Tlie first represents Bacon, unused as yet to failure, trium¬ 
phantly proclaiming the advent of a now philosophy that will 
■carry all before it;— 

Praise of Knowlkdue (1592) 

“ Sileiicp were the best celebration of tliat wbieh I mean to commend ; 
for who wonld not uac silence there where siicn(;e not made, and what 
crier can make silence in such a noise and tumult of vain and popular 
opinions 1 

** My praise shall be dedicate to the iiiitid itHelf. The mind is the man 
and knowledge mind ; a man is but wbut he knnweth. The mind itself is 
but an accident to knowledge, for knowledge is a double, of that which is. 
The truth of being and the truth of knowing is all one. 

** Are not the pleasures of the aifections greater than the pleasures of the 
mmses, and are not the pleasures of the inUdlect greater than the jdeosures 
of the affertions ? Is not that only a true and natural pleasure whereof 
there is no satie,ty 1 Is not Utat knowledge alone that doth clear the mind 
of all perturliatuinH 1 H4>w runny things b«; llien* which we iuuigine are 
not I How many things do we esteem and value more than they an; 1 
These vain imaginations, these :lt-proporti<in(;d cHtimations, them be the 
clouds of error that turn inm the storms of perturbations. Is there then 
any such happiness as for a man’s mind to be raised above the confusion 
of things, where he may have a respect of the order of nature and the 
error of meti t 

“ Is there but a view only of delight and not of discovery ? Of content* 
ment and not of benefit ? Shall we not discern as well the riches of 
nature’s warehouse as the beauty of her shop ? Is truth barren 7 Shall 
we not thereby be able to produce worthy effects and to endow the life 
of man with infinite commodities ? 

** But shall I make this garland to be put upon a wrong head 7 Woubl 
any man believe me if I should verify this upon the knowledge that is now 
in use? Are we the richer by one poor invention by reason of all the 
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learning that hath been this many hundred yeaisl The industry of 
artificers maketh some small improvements of things invented, and chance 
sometimes in experimenting makes us stumble upon somewhat that is new. 
But all the disputations of the learned never brought to light one effect 
of nature before unknown. Wlien things arc known and found out, then 
they can descant upon them ; they can knit them into certain causes ; they 
can reduce them to their principles. If any instance of experience stand 
against them, they can range it in order by some distinutious. But all this 
is but a web of the wit: it can work nothing. 

“ I do not doubt but that common notions which we call reason, and the 
knitting of them togetlier, which we call logic or the art of reason, may 
have usf* in popular studies; hut they rather cast obscurity than give light 
to the coiiteiiiplalion of nature. All the philosophy of nature which is now' 
received is eitlier the pl>ih>Bophy of the Grecians or that other of the 
Alchemists. That of the Grecians hath the foundation in words, in osten¬ 
tation, in confutation, in sects, in auditories, in schools, in disputations. 
The Grecians are, os one of them saitli, * Vou Grecians ever children.’ 
They knew little anticpiity. They knew (except fables) not mneh above 
6()0 years before tliemselves. They knew but a small portion of the, 
world. That of the Alchemists hath the foundation in imposture, in 
auricular traditions and obscurity. It was catching hold of religion, but 
the best principle of it is populm vult decipi .* so as I know no great 
difference between these great philosophers, but that the one is a loud 
crying folly, the other a whispering folly: the one is gathered out of n 
few vulgar observations, and the other out of a few exp'riments of the 
furnace : the one never failcth to multiply words, and the other oft failetli 
to multiply gold. 

** Who would not smile at Aristotle, when he odmireth the eternity and 
inrariablcness of the heavens, ns if there were not the like in the bowels 
of the earth. They be the confines and borders of these two great 
kingdoms, where the continual oltemtinns and incursions are. The super¬ 
ficies and upper part of tlic earth is full of variety, the superficies and 
low'er part of the heavens, w'hich we call the middle region of the air, is 
full of variety. There is much spirit in the one place which cannot be 
brought into mass, (here, is much mossy body in the other place wl^li 
cannot be refined into spirit: the common air is as the waste gromd 
between the borders. 

“ Who would not smile at astronomers, I mean not these new car-men 
which drive the earth about, but the ancient astronomers that feign the 
moon to be the swiftest of the planets in motion, and the rest in order, 
the higher the slower, and so are compelled to imi^e a double motion ? 
Wliereas how evident is it that that which they caU a contrary motion is 
but an abatement of motion! The fixed stars overgo Saturn, and Saturn 
leaveth behind him Jupiter, and so in them and Uie rest all is but one 
motion, and the nearer the earth the slower. A motion also whereof the air 
and the .water do participate though much interrupted. 
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'* Bat why do 1 in ft conference of ploftsure enter into theee great mattere 
in sort that, pretending to know ranch, 1 ahould know not season 1 Pardon 
roe, it was l^cauBe almost all things may be indued and adorned with 
speeches, but knowledge itself is mure beautiful than any apparel of words 
that con be put upon it 

“ And let me not setmi arrogant, without respect to these great reputed 
authors. Let me so give every man his due, as 1 give time his due, which 
8 to discovttr truth. Many of these men had greater wits, far above mine 
own, and so arc many in the universities of £uroi>e at this day. But alas ! 
th(>y learn nothing there but to believe ; first to believe that oUters know 
tliat which they know not, and after [that] themselves know that which 
they know not> But indeed facility to believe, impatience to doubt, 
temerity to aseever, glory to know, doubt to controiiict, end to gain, sloth 
to search, m^eking things in words, resting in a part of nature, these and 
the lik(‘ have been the things which have forbidden the happy mat^h 
between the mind of a man and the nature of things, and in jihice thereof 
have married it to vain notions and blind cxperiinenta. And what the 
posterity and issue of so honourable a match may be it is not hard to 
consider. 

“ Printing, a gross invention ; artillery, a thing not far out of the way ; 
the nee<lle, a thing partly known before ; what a change have these tlirec 
made in the world in these times, the one in the state of learning, tlio other 
in the state of war, tlie third in the state of treasure, ct)rnmoilitiea and 
narigation ! And these were, os I say, but stumbled itpon and lighted 
on by chance. 

“Therefore no doubt the sovereignty of man lieth hid in knowledge 
wherein many things are rcser\'cd which kings with their treasure cannot 
buy, nor w-ith their force command ; their spies and intelligencers can give 
no news of them: their seamen and discoverers cannot soil where they 
gr«>w. Now we govern nature in opinions, but are thrall to her in 
necessities. But if we would be ]e<1 by her [in] invention, we should 
command her in action.” > • 

The second eulogy of knowledge is couched in humbler terms. 
It has less of the imperious, arre^ant, and almost wilfully 
obscure and mystical tone of the eulogist in the Corif&i'twie of 
Pleasure. It is more practical, and while adhering to the in¬ 
ductive method, lays greater stress on the influence of wealth 
and power in furthering philosophic investigations:— 

“ The Beoohd Counsellob, apvisiko the Study or Philosophy (1694) 

“It may seem, most excellent Prince^ that my Lord, which now hath 
spoken, did never read the just censures of the wisest mim, who compared 
great conquerors to great roven and witches, whose power is in destruction 

^ Mr. Spedding’s edition of the Cmi/ermce of PUamre. Longmans, 1870, or 
Life and Lrtten, i. p. 128. 
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and not in preservation. Else would he never have advised your Excellent^ 
to become as some comet or blazing star, which diould threaten and 
portend nothing but death and dearth, combustions, end troubles of the 
world. And whereas the governing faculties of men are two, force and 
reason, whereof the one is brute and the other divine, he wisheth you for 
your principal ornament and regality, the talons of the eagle to catch the 
prey, and not the piercing sight which seeth into the bottom of the sea. 
But I contrariwise will wish unto your Highness the exercise of the best 
and purest part of the mind, and the most innocent and meriting conquest, 
being the conquest of the woiics of mture ; making this proposition, that 
you bend the excellency of your spirits to the searching out, inventing, 
and discovering of all whatsoever is hid and secret in the world ; that 
your Excellency be not as a lamp that sUincth to others and yet seeth not 
itsidf, but os the Eye of the World, that both carrieth and iiseth light. 

“ Antiquity, that presenteth unto us in dark visions the wisdom of 
former times inforraeth us that the [goveraments of] kingdoms have 
always hod an affinity with the secrets and mysteries of learning. Amongst 
the Persians, the kings were attended on by the Magi. Tlie Gymnosophists 
had all the government under the princes of Asia; and generally those 
kingdoms were accounted most happy that liad rulers most addicted to 
philosophy. The Ptolemies in Egypt may be for instance ; and Salomon 
was a man so seen in the universality of nature that he wrote an herbal of 
all that was green upon the earth. No conquest of Julius Caosar made 
him BO remembered as the Calendar. Alexander the Great wrote to 
Aristotle upon the publishing of the Physics, that he esteemed more of 
excellent men in knowledge than in empire. 

“ And to this purpose I will commend to your Highness four principal 
works and monuments of yourself. First, the collecting of* a most perfect 
and general library, whennn whatsoever the wit of man hath heretofore 
committed to books of worth, be they ancient or modem, printed or 
manuscript, European or of other parts, of one or other language, may be 
made contributory to your wisdom. Next, a spacious, wonderful garden, 
wherein whatsoever plant the sun of divers climates, out of the earth of 
divers moulds, either wild or by the culture of man, brought forth, may be, 
with that care that appertoineth to the good prospering thereof, set and 
cherished ; this garden to be built about with rooms to stable in all rare 
beasts and to cage in all rare birtls, with two lakes adjoining, the one of 
fmih water, the other of salt, for like variety of fishes. And so you 
may have in small compass a model of universal nature made private 
The third, a goodly huge cabinet, wherein whatsoever the hand of man by 
exquisite art or mgine hath made rare in stuff, form, or motion ; whatso* 
ever singularity, chance, and the shuffle of things hath produced ; whatsoever 
nature hath wrought in things that want life and may be kept, shall be 
sorted and included. The fourth, such a still-house, so furnished with 
mills, instrummits, furnaces, and vessels as may be a pidsce fit for a philo- 
soph^B stone, llius, when your Excdlency shall have added depth of 
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knowledge to the fineness of [your] spirits and greatness of your power^ 
then indeed shall you be a Trism^istus, and then, when all ot^er miracles 
and wonders shall cease, by reason that you shall have discovered their 
natural ckuses, yourself shidl be left the only miracle and wonder of the 
world.” ' 

The third eulogy diifers greatly from the first two. It eulo¬ 
gises coutemplation rather than knowledge, and it is put into 
the mouth of a hermit, who is but one of three servants of 
Philautia, or Selfislmess, seeking to decoy the Squire’s Master 
(Essex) from the love and service of the Queen. 

“The Hermit’s Speech in the Presence (1595) 

“ Though our ends be diverse, and therefore may be one more just than 
another, yet the complaint of this Squire is general, and therefore alike 
unjust against us all. Albeit he is angry that we offer ourselves to his 
master uncalled, and forgets we come not of ourselves, but as the mes¬ 
sengers of Self-Love, from whom all that comes should be well taken. He 
saith when we come we are importunate. If he mean that wo err in form, 
we have that of his master, who, being a lover, usetli no other form of 
soliciting. If he will charge us to err in matter, 1 for my port will 
presently prove that I persuade him to nothing hut for bis own good. 
For I wish him to leave turning over the book of fortune, which is but a 
play for children, w'here there be so many books of truth and knowledge 
better worthy the revolving; and not fix his view only upon a picture in u 
little table, where there be so many tables of histories, yea to life, excellent 
to behold and admire. 

“ Whether he believe me or no, there is no prison to the prison of tlie 
thouglits, which are free under the greatest tyranta Shall any man make 
his conceit, as an anchor, mured up with the cofnpass of one beauty or 
person, that may have the liberty of all contemplation 1 Shull ho exchange 
the sweet travelling through the universal variety for one wearisome and 
endless round or labyrinth ? Let thy master, Squire, offer his service to 
the Muses. It is long since they received any into their court. They give 
alms continually at their gate, that many come to live upon; but few have 
they ever admitted into their palace. There shall he find secrets not 
dangerous to know, sides and parties not factious to hold, precepts and 
commandments not penal to disobey. 

“The gardens of love wherein he now playeth himself are fresh to-day 
and fading to-morrow, as the sun comforts them or is turned from them. 
But the gardens of the Muses keep the privilege of the golden age : they 
ever flourish and are in league with time. The monuments of wit survive 
the monuments of power; the verses of a poet endure without a pliable 

* Spedding, i. 835. 
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lost, while atates and empires pass many periods. Let him not think he 
shall descend, for he is now upon a hill as a diip is mounted upon the 
ridge of a wave; but that hill of the Muses is above tempests, always 
clear and calm; a hill of the goodliest discovery that man con h4ve, being 
a prospect upon all the errors and wanderings of the present and former 
times. Yea, in some cliff it leadeth the eye beyond the horizon of 
time, and giveth no obscure divinations of times to come. 

So that if he will indeed lead vitam vitalem, a life that unites safety 
and dignity, pleasure and merit; if he will win admiration without envy ; 
if he will be in the feast and not in the throng, in the light and not in the 
heat; let him embrace the life of study and contemplation. And if he 
will accept of no other reason, yet because the gift of the Muses will 
enworthy him in his love, and where he now looks on his mistress’s outside 
with the eyes of sense, which are dazzled and amazed, he shall then behold 
her high perfections and heavenly mind with the eyes of judgment, which 
grow stronger by more nearly and more directly viewing such an object” ^ 

Contrasted with the first passionate Praise of Knowledge 
written in 15D2, the Praise of Coidemplaiion, in 1595, seems 
cold indeed. The Hermit’s speech is addressed to a Squire who 
is represented as being lured from the service of her Majesty 
by three different ministers of Philautia or Selfishness, the 
Hermit, the Soldier, and the Statesman. The Squire rejects 
them all. 

“'You, Father, that pretend to truth and knowledge '—^thua he addresses 
the Hermit—‘ how are yon assured that you adore not vain chimeras and 
imaginations .* that in your high prospect, when you think men wander up 
and down, that they stand not indeed still in their place, and it is some 
smoke or cloud between you and them which moveth, or else the dazzling 
of your own eyes? Have not many which take themselves to be inward 
counsellors wiih Nature proved hut idle hedieverst that told us tales which 
were no such matter 1 ’ ” * 

It is of course Essex, not Bacon, who is intended to spea^ 
through the Squire, and to assure the Queen that for her sake 
he renounces the works of Philautia, and will devote himself to 
her Majesty’s service : but 1 find it hard to resist the conviction 
that in the contrast between the Device of 1592 and the Device 
of 1595, one may read a change in the mind of Bacon also. 
The vagueness of the prospects of philosophy seems at this 
time to have impressed him with new force, and to have been 
^ Spedding, i. S78*80. 


* Spedding, i. p. 383. 
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contrasted with the present and substantial realities of a life of 
action. There is no other period in Bacon’s life to which we can 
point with more probability as being the time when he was 
" made to waver,” > as he tells us, and tempted to set Science on 
one side. There was interest enough and variety enough in the 
study of the New Philosophy; but who would guarantee that it 
should not prove a chase after mere phantoms ? ** Attend,” says 
the Squire to the Hermit, ** attend, you beadsman of the Muses, 
you take your pleasure in a wilderness of variety; but it u hut 
of 8)iad(ywsy 

Where a man has two motives, the love of power and the love 
of knowledge, and these two conflicting, and now one, now the 
other uppermost, it must necessarily be impossible without a 
great mass of evidence, to determine which motive from time to 
time prevails with him. If we are to believe Francis Bacon, 
power and wealth bad always been in his mind subordinate to 
tile interests of philosophy. He coveted office—so we found 
him writing to Lord Burghley years ago—not for its own sake 
but because it would give him command of wits other than his 
own. To the same effect he expresses himself in the theories 
of his later years. *‘No man’s fortune,” he writes in the 
AdvancemcrU of Leamiavg, “can be an end worthy of his being 
.... but nevertheless fortune as an organ of virtue and merit 
deserveth the consideration.” “ 

Elsewhere he blames “ the tenderness and want of compliance 
in some of the most ancient and revered philosophers, who 
retired too easily from civil business that they might avoid 
indignities and perturbations, and live (as they thought) more 
saint-like.” ^ And again, “ is of no little importance to the 
dignity of literature that a man, naturally fitted rather for 
literature than for anything else, and borne by some destiny, 
against the inclination of his genius, into the business of active 
life, should have risen to such high and honourable appoint¬ 
ments.”* This then is Baeon’s own explanation of his motives: 
he professes to seek knowledge first (the highest kind of 
power), and place or office,, second > and he seeks office mainly 

> Spedding, Wor1e$, iU. 456. 

« lb. V. 79. 


* See note onp. 27, above. 

* Spedding, frork$f v. p, 10. 
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as a step to the attainment and dififusion of knowledge, but 
also as an ** organ of virtue and merit ** generally. 

Whether Bacon was not deceiving himself in this account ot 
his own motives may very reasonably be questioned: but thei'e 
seems little doubt that this self-deceit, if it was self-deceit, was 
as sincere as most of such convenient self-deceits usually are. 
It must always be very hard to determine where self-deceit ends 
and hypocrisy begins, and Bacon seems to have had more than 
ordinary powers of deceiving himself. Let us admit that he 
came by degrees to admire and to seek power and wealth for 
their own sakes—yet the high tone of self-respect which he 
retained to the very last, indicates that, in his own estimation at 
all events, he was pursuing fortune throughout his life, only as 
an organ of virtue and merit.” 

Up to this point in his career he has done nothing greatly 
inconsistent wiih his professions of allegiance to truth first, and 
to }K>wer only as a means towards the attainment of truth. But 
now there are symptoms that he is beginning to waver. The 
independent attitude which he had assumed towards the Crown, 
had issued in consequences for which he had been unprepared. 
The fiat of the Queen had kept him in torture for three years. 
Such a power was not to be trifled with ; and it is not surprising 
if he conceived a new respect for it. 

" Four lagging winters and four wanton springs 
End in a word ; such is the breath of kings,” 

—this is the exclamation of Bolingbroke musing on the delight¬ 
ful powers of monarchy. Very similar seems to have been the 
feeling of Bacon towards the high powers which had made hin^ 
“bear the yoke in his youth.” In comparison with so 
present and real a power, what were the dreams of science? 
In case the i*ealm of philosophy, which he had mapped out 
for himself in habitable and culturable provinces, should turn 
out, as the Squire had predicted, to be nothing but an unsub¬ 
stantial ** wilderness of shadows,” would it not be well to secure 
the favour of the Queen, and a definite position in the Court, 
which might receive him into substantial habitations ? 

The same occasion which gave rise to the Discat^rse in Praise 
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of K’MiwUAgo produced also Mr. BuctaCs Dimmrm tn tiu 
Praise of his Sovereign, That Bacon's admiration for the 
Queen was sincere, we know for the best of all reasons, because 
be praised her during the reign of her successor; ^ and although 
the Discourse abounds with what we should now describe as 
adulation, it shows some discretion in the delicate handling of 
her defects ("a certain dryness and parsimony" in expenses 
for the honour of her house ” is partly denied, partly defended 
by *'the universal manners of the times") as well as in the 
just selection of her best characteristics, and especially her 
“ magnanimity ” in the face of the Spanish foe :—* 

** No praise of magnanimity, nor of love, nor of knowledge can inter¬ 
cept her praise that planteth and nonrisheth piagnanimity by her example, 
love by her person, and knowledge by the peace and serenity of her times ; 
and if these rich pieces be so fair, unset; what are they, set, and set to all 
perfection 7 

Magnanimity no doubt coneistcth in contempt of peril, in contempt of 
profit, and in the meriting of the times wherein one liveth. 

For contempt of peril, see a lady that cometh to a crown after the 
experience of some adverse fortune, which for the most part extenuateth 

the mind, and maketh it apprehensive of fears.Sec a Queen, that 

when her realm was to have been invaded by an army the preparation 
whereof was like the travail of an elephant, the provisions whereof were 
infinite, the setting forth whereof was the terror and wonder of Europe; it 
was not seen that her cheer, her fashion, her ordinary manner, was anything 
altered ; not a cloud of that storm did appear in that countenance wherein 
peace doth ever shine; but with excellent assurance and advised security 
she inspired her council, animated her nobility, redoubled the courage of 
her people ; still having this noble apprehension, not only that she would 
communicate her fortune with them, but that it was she that would pro¬ 
tect them, and not they her ; which she testified by no less demonstration 
than her presence in camp. Therefore that magnanimity that feareth 
neither greatness of alteration, nor the vows of conspirators, nor the power 
of the enemy, is more than heroical.** 

As a specimen of the adulatory style—pcdantical os well as 
adulatory—for which we might perhaps plead that Bacon's own 
taste is not so much to blame as his chameleon-like instinct 
of adapting his style to his atmosphere—take the following:— 

Now pass to the excellencies of her person. The view of them wholly 
and not severally do [«fc] make so sweet a wonder, as 1 fear to divide 
them again. 

» P«s below, p. 150. » Ppedding, i. IW. 

E 
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** Nobility, extracted out of the royal and victorious line of the Icinga of 
la^glATui ; yea, both roses, white and red, do as well flourish in ber nohility 
as in her beauty. 

«Health surii as was like she should have that was brought forth by 
two of the most goodly princes in the world, in the strength of their years, 
in the heat of their love; that hath been iignred neither with an ov«^ 
liberal nor over-curious diet; that hath not been softened by an umbratile 
life still under the roof, but strengthened by the use of the pure and open 
air; that still retaineth flower and vigour of youth. 

“ For the beauty and many graces of her presence, what colours are fine 
enough for such a portraiture 7 Let no light poet be used for such a 
description, but the chastest and the royalest* 

Of her gait ineeum paUtit Dm ; 

“ Of her voice, Nec vox hominem oonal; 

“ Of her eye, Et laetos ocuU$ afflavit honoret; 

Of her colour, Indum tanguiueo veluH i^laverit astro 
Si quis ebur; 

“ Of her neck, Et rosea eerviee re/ulmi; 

“Of her breast Veete sinus colleciaftumtes; 

“Of her liair, Ambrosiaeque comae divimm vertke odorem 
Spiravere. 

“ If this bo presumption, let him bear the blame that oweth ’ the verses.” 

Special cii’cumstances may have given to this enlogy a 
peculiar and serious interest. Only a week before its delivery, 
a copy of a pamphlet had been sent to Anthony Bacon by one 
of the Lord Keeper’s secretaries, entitled Besponsio ad Edictum 
JUginae Awjlia^t supposed to have been written by Father 
Parsons, attacking the anti-Roman legislation which had followed 
the defeat of the Armada, and charging the Queen’s Qovemment 
with all the evils of England and all the disturbances of 
Christendom. It is possible that Bacon’s Discourse was meant 
to be, as in fact it was, a reply to the pamphleteer. In anv 
case when he was subsequently encouraged to undertake w 
direct reply to Parsons, he worked up a great deal of the 
material of the Diacowm into another much larger treatise 
entitled Certain ObeerveUiona made upon a Zibel Published thda 
JPreaent Year, 1592. The title indicates that it must have been 
composed 25 March, 1593, according to our present reckoning. 

The conflict in Bacon’s mind daring this })eriod is curiously 
illustrated by a little collection of extracts, proverbs, and thoughts 

ViigO. * ie. owaeih. 
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jotted down by bim in the Christmas vacation of 1594 and 
called a Prtmus (ie. Dispenser, or Steward) of FormularU$ and 
Mtffaneug} Many of the extracts bear witness to his aversion 
to the practice of the law and to his love of philosophy, 
such as:— 

(1.) Vae vobis, juris periti! 

(2.) Nec me verbosas leges ediscere, nee me 
lugrato voces prostitnisse foro. 

Others express his desire to return to his old philosophic life;— 

(1.) Vitae mo redde priori. 

(2.) I had rather know than be known. 

Others express his contempt for the existing standard of 
knowledge:— 

(1.) In acoderniis discunt credere. 

(2.) Yos adoratia quod ncecitia. 

(3.) Vos, Orooci, semper puerL 

(4.) Sdentiam canimua inter perfectoa. 

Others express his sense of the grandeur of his philosophic 
plans, and, at one time, the poasibility of failure, at another 
time, the glorious completeness of the ultimate fulfilment:— 

(1.) Quern si non tenuit, magnia tamen excidit ausis. 

(2.) Conamur tenues grandia. 

(3.) Aspice venturo laetentur ut omnia saedo. 

Independently of other interests, many of the notes in the 
Fromus arc valuable as illustrations of the manner in which 
Bacon's method of thought influenced him even in the merest 
trifles. Analogy, with him, is aU*pervasive. If you can say 
** good-morrow,” why should you not also say “ good-dawning ” ? 
If you can anglicise some French words, why not others t Why 
not, for example, say “ good-swoear ” (ie. *' good-soir ”) for " good 
night,” and “ good-matens ” for ** good morning ” ? Instead of 
“twi-light,” why not try “vice-light"? In the place of “ad¬ 
venturous^" how much more novel and choice is “ remuant ” I 
On the other hand, is not the usual Latin-derived “ impudent ” 
less forcible than the vernacular but novel “ brased " I 

* PobUshed f<w the first time ia fall by Mrs. Henry Putt. Longmans, Oreen 
end Cow, 1888. 
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Other entracts from the Promus have quite a different, and 
more than a merely linguistic, interest. They are repartees and 
retorts, occasionally of an uncomplimentaiy nature—such as in his 
note-book of lb08 he systematically entitled Disparagement' 
In some of these Bacon deliberately writes down some good 
quality, and, opposite to it, a disparaging description of it. If, 
for example, your adversary speaks easily, you are to say, ** Yes, 
but not vrmly; ** if ho puts pros and cons in a dramatic way 
by question and answer, you are to remark with a sneer, 
** Notwithstanding his dialogties^ he proves nothing," and so on :— 

(1.) No wise speech, though easy and voluble. » 

(2.) Notwithstanding his dialogues {of one that giveth life to hie speech by 
way of question), 

(3.) He can tell a tole well {of those courtly gifts of speech which are 
better in describing than in considering). 

(4.) A good comedionte {of one that hath good grace in his speech). 

It is imposvsible to read these forms of " disparagement," with¬ 
out being reminded that Francis Bacon, in his recent suit, had 
probably found occasion to use them. More than once at that 
time he is found urging his intimate friend Essex to remember 
the " exceptions ’’ against Coke and his other competitors, as when 
he begs him to “ drive in the nail for the Huddler." * But it is 
a terrible falling off that the man who wrote the Greatest Birth 
of Time in 1,585 should think it right or seemly in 1504, not only 
to suffer his mind to rest on such petty tricks of the Art of the 
AtehUeclme of Fortum (as he afterwards called it), but even to 
commit them to paper. " How can a man comprenend great 
matters," asks Bacon in the Essays, “ that breaketh his mind too 
much to small observations!" * It is characteristic of a 
philosopher that he apprehended most, not the moral, hpt 
the intellectual dangers, attendant on petty pursuits. But m 
reality the moral danger was the more imminent of the 
two. No one could pursue the petty arts of Court-advance¬ 
ment without becoming morally callous. Bacon has already 

* i.«. Bacou's rival. Coke, Spedditig, i. 263—3. 1 do not know why thia 

waa given to Coke, nnlen bmnae Essex (or Bacon) wiahed to imply that the great 
lawyer rather together precedents end isolated instaneea, than dia- 

tingtdahftd prinoiplea. Comp. Chamherlain’a expreasion (Speddhuc, iii. 31), 
** The BMrliammit hwddtss in high malten.’* 

* Es ss ty s^ Hi. 10. 
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lost the youthful indifference to wealth and power with 
which he had entered on Court-life when he was determined 
to be “like himself:” he has now begun to ** frame.” But will 
the “framing” be favourable to the moral development of the 
philosopher who is “born for the utility of mankind ” ? Is it 
possible to pursue office and power with so much passion, and 
to cultivate the arts of pushing and disparaging so assiduously 
without ultimately forgetting that fortune is only worthy of 
consideration when it is “ the organ of merit and virtue ” ? 
That is a question which the further life of Bacon may perhaps 
help us to answer. 


[1500—9] 

§ 8 Bacon as the Counsellor of Essex 

A vacancy in the Mastership of the Bolls in the spring of 
1596 gave Bacon a new prospect of office; but he no longer 
openly makes Essex the medium of his application. He wished 
to have it believed and to be able himself to assert, if necessary, 
that he had had no communication with Essex on the subject; and 
this motive suggested a petty falsehood not pleasant to record. 
Writing to the Earl he malue no mention of the vamney ; but the 
letter to the Earl is inclosed in one to Anthony Bacon, in which 
Francis begs his brother to secure the Earl’s interest, but to say 
that he (Francis) has no knowledge of the communicaiion between 
Anthony and Emx. 

Although, however, Francis Bacon had probably resolved that 
he would for the friture avoid so far committing himself to the 
Earl as to incur the enmity of the Cecils, it is clear that he had 
not yet determined to give up Essex. The Favourite's influence 
with the Queen was undoubtedly not so great as had been 
supposed; but it was yet possible that he might regain and 
retain at its highest the royal favour, if only he could be induced 
to adopt wise counsels; and in spite of all his faults, his im> 
pulsiveneas, cbangeableness and hot temper, he had at least the 
merit of being ready to listen to advice and even to rebuke. 

“ 1 would have given a thousand pounds to have had one hour's 
speech with you,” writes the Earl to an old friend in a fit of 
pasrionate despair after one of hu earliest quarrels with the 
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Queen; and Bacon himself, noting this characteristic, writes to 
an agent of Essex: *‘The more ^ainly and frankly you shall 
deal with my Lord, admonishing him of any error which in this 
action he may commit, such is his Lorddbip’s nature the better 
he will take it." 

Appearing now therefore (October, 1696), for the first time so 
iar as we know, in the character of the Earl’s counsellor. Bacon 
addresses himself at once to the object which Essex should mm 
at, and the means by which he should attain it The object was 
the Queen’s favour; and the means, obsequiousness—or, as 
Bacon calls it, “correspondence and agreeableness“ to the 
Queen. The Favourite liad attained his position as a mere 
youth and retained it hitherto by his hold on Elizabeth’s 
affections; but his counsellor foresaw that “favour of affec¬ 
tion” is more transitory and untrustworthy than “favour of 
correspondence.” 

But by nature Essex was eminently unfitted to “ correspond; ” 
the task demanded a constant self-suppression, not to say 
dissimulation, and Essex was the frankest and most open of 
courtiers, “a great resenter,” says Wotton, "and no good pupil 
to my Lord of Leicester who was wont to put all passions in 
his pocket; ” “ one that always carried on his brow either love 
or hatred and did not understand concealment ” writes Cuffe, 
his private secretary. To such a character, utterly devoid of 
that “ discreet subtlety in the composition,” and that “ comparity 
and conformity of manners” without which, says Clarendon, 
"no man in any age or court shall be eminent in the aulical 
fiinction Francis Bacon now underttdces to offer advice on 
the Arts of a Courtier. 

The Queen, he says, is in danger of receiving five unfrivour- 
able impressions of ^e Earl, which impressions must be avoidlo 
by five remedies. The first impression is that he is " opiniastre 
and not rulable; ” this is to bo avoided by pretending to take 
up projects which he is to drop at the Queen’s bidding," as if 
you would pretend a jbumey to see your living and estate 
towards Wales and the like.” The second is, "of a militar 
dependencethis Essex must "keep in suhstance but abdirii 
it in shews to the Queen,” pretending to be as bookirii and 
oontemplatiye as he was in the days of his yourii, b^ore the 
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Earl of Leicester—^to quote Wotton again*-*4rew him first into 
“ the fatal circle from a kind of resolved privatencss at his house 
at Lampaie in South Wales, when, after tlie academical life, he 
had taken such a taste for tlie rural as X have heard him say 
that he could well have bent his life to a retired oouise." 
The third is the fear of "a popular reputation.*’ The only 
remedy is to quench it “ verbis ** not " rebus; ” to take occasion 
to blame popularity in all others, **but nevertheless to go on 
in your honourable commonwealth courses as you do.** The 
fourth and fifth impressions are that the Earl is careless about 
money matters, and that bo takes advantage of his position 
as favourite. The former is to be remedied by increased 
prudence and by changing some of his servants; the latter 
by introducing a tool of his own into the position of minor 
favourite. 

In this counsel there is much that is sagacious, especially in 
the advice to avoid military expeditions and to shun the sus¬ 
picion of popularity ; but from first to last it is spoiled by the 
trickiness which breathes through every precept; and Bacon 
ought to have known that it was peculiarly unfit for Essex, who 
was the lost man in the world to be able to cany into effect such 
a scheme of systematic dissimulation. Essex might attempt 
to carry out the letter of some of these precepts—indeed, as we 
sliall immediately see, he did make the attempt in one case, 
with no satisfactory results—but he Cf>uld not imbue himself with 
their spirit. It is possible that if the Earl had been frankly 
warned that it was bis duty, not only ** in shews ** but also in 
“ substance,'* to subordinate some of his own inclinations to the 
will of the Queen, in order ti'.at he might the better serve his 
country, some real good might have been done; but, as it was, 
this and similar advice may not improbably be comndered 
responsible (see p. 57) for at least one false step on the Earl’s 
part; and on the whole we may say, in the language of the 
JKssays, that few things did Essex more harm than that the friend 
in whom he placed most trust gave him advice that was rather 
cunning than wise.^ 

At the time when this advice was ^ven, the Earl was in high 
favomr; but in the spring of the next year (1597) he was once 

1 xxtL 119. 
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moi^ quarrelling with the Queen, and we find him so far adopt¬ 
ing Bacon's advice that he “pretended a journey toward Wales" 
from which he desisted at the command of the Queen. But the 
abruptness of his behaviour neutralised the concession; and his 
passion for adventure and distinction in war induced him 
wholly to disregard that most valuable part of Bacon's warning 
which touched on “ militar dependence." 

During the next two years there is little extant correspon¬ 
dence between the two friends, and Bacon’s Apology declares 
that Essex discontinued asking his advice. But such evidence 
as we possess tends rather to show that Essex continued to ask 
for it, but Bacon discontinued giving it. In 1598 we find Bacon 
writing that he has no time io attend his pairmi, “ nor now to 
write fully;" in the same year Essex sends him information 
about affairs in Ireland and desires his oAvice thereon ; and in 
the following year Essex even complains of JBacon's silence on 
matters affecting the Earl’s interests. This is but one of many 
interests where Bacon's Apology seems to be at variance with 
his letters. 

It is probably not without significance that the first edition of 
the JEssays which appeared about this time (1597) was not dedi¬ 
cated to Essex, but to Anthony Bacon. There is no reason to 
suppose that Francis Bacon considered this little volume un¬ 
worthy of being dedicated to the EarL The second edition was 
dedicated (originally) to Prince Henry; the third, to Bucking¬ 
ham. Equally small, or smaller, treatises were inscribed with the 
names of the Marquis of Salisbuiy, and Prince Charles. The 
probability is, therefore, tliat he would not dedicate the book to 
the Earl of Essex for fear of offending the Cecilian faction; and 
this probability is increased by the manner in which Anthony 
as it were, re-dedicates the work to Essex and begs " leave w 
transfer my interest unto your Lordship." 

The special need of advice in 1598 arose from the critical 
position of Ireland at that time, owing to fbe rebellion of 
l^yione. In a first letter Bacon advises him to turn his atten¬ 
tion to affairs in Ireland; in a second (March 1598) he goes 
fiirther: 

**Bat that your Lordship is too euy in such esses to pass from dis> 
simulation to verity, T think if your Lordship lent your reputation in this 
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ease—that is to pretend that, if peace go not on, and the Queen moan not 
to make a defensive war, as in times past, but a full reconquost of those parts 
of the country, you would accept the chaige—1 think it would help to 
settle Tyrone in his seeking accord, and win you a great deal of honour 
graH$:‘ 

It is scarcely credible that in such a crisis tlie Cecilian tuid 
Essexian factions should have aimcKl at utilising the Irish 
troubles for mere jiarty aggrandisement; still less that both 
parties should seek to ini]>ose the burdensome command of the 
forces in Ireland upon a political enemy. But a previous letter 
of Essex proves that he had some time before suspected the Cecils 
of a desire to ruin him by sending him away from the Court to 
fail in Ireland; and on the present occasion there was no dis¬ 
guise. Essex was for sending Carew, the friend of Cecil; 
Cecil named Knollys, Essex’s uncle—each with the view of dis¬ 
crediting tlie opposite party by failure. In a stormy council¬ 
meeting, the insolent comluct of Essex so itifuri&ted the Queen 
that she struck him, and had him ignotniniously thrust from 
the council chamber. He went into a sullen retirement, whence 
he did not emerge till after the death of Burghley, when the 
disaster of Blackwater (14 August 1598), and the consequent 
rebellion of the whole of Ireland, had caused "the full re- 
conquest ” of that country—to repeat the words of the Earl's 
counsellor—to become the main problem of the time. In an 
evil hour Essex now adopted that counsellor’s too subtle address 
to "pretend ” that he would accept the command. In vain did 
he afterwards attempt to draw back. " Passing from dissimula¬ 
tion to verity” (the very danger agaihst which Bacon had 
warned him, but to which he had eYj[)oscd him) he committed 
himself irrevocably. 

His genuine unwillingness to accept the command is proved 
by a recently published letter (1 January, 1509) from the Earl 
to his intimate friend Southampton, who vehemently dissuades 
him going.* " I am tied in my own reputation to use no 
tergiversation; the Qoeen hath irrevocably decreed it, the 
Conncil do passionately urge it*' He is aware of all the 
dangers of absence from Court, and the designs of enemies, but 


^ This Isttvr wss eommaniested to ms by the late Professor Bmwsr and fint 
published mBseenand JEmea^ p. 110, idien it is given in Adt 
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there is no help for it; ** into Ireland I go/* Vain are his 
attempts to disengage himself by alleging pretexts of insnf- 
Hcient supplies and forces: “he could ask nothing,” says 
Camden, “ which he did not obtain by the oflScious, not to say 
crafty, assistance of his adversaries.” Such was his dread of 
the Cecilian plots at Court in his absence, that even at the last 
moment he refused to depart without an express permission 
under the broad seal to return whenever he pleased. 

A few days before the Earl’s departure (27 March, 1599) 
Bacon, in answer to his friend’s complaint, that he had 
been “silent in his occasions,” writes a letter in which he 
presages success, enlarges on the honour bestowed on him by the 
Queen in selecting him for this duty, and adds that the success 
is not to bo (leprtjciated by calling the Irish “barbarians;” for 
the Romans highly esteemed their triumphs gaineil over similar 
races, such as “ tlio Qemians, Britons, and divers others.” It is 
a curious instance of Bacon’s unphilosophic tendency to adapt 
his memory to his desires, that in the Apology, by a slight 
addition to .the context, he completely reverses the tenor of 
this letter, and, in particular, the reference to the Britons and 
Germans. He did protest, he then writes, agaimt ths Earts going, 
warning him that he would “ exulcerate the Queen’s mind ” and 
adding that the Irish irould prove no less troiddesoine enemies than 
“ the ancient Gauls or Germans or Britons ” had proved to the 
Homans in old times. This is but one among many reasons for 
preferring the indirect evidence of Bacon’s lettere to the direct 
testimony of the Apology wherever we have both, and for placing 
very little confidence in the Apology where it is unsupported by 
external evidence,^ 

* rtofeB<ior Gardiner {DUi. KtU. Bwg., h. 8S8) while admitting the poadbilitj 
that Baoon’e memory played him false, adds, **lt is also possible that there were 
really two Gotten) written, the one before Ems had inede np hie mind, and the 
other after he had determined on Ms oonrse, and that Bacon might urge at one 
time that people like the Riitona and Oenla were hard to conquer, and at the other 
that gloiT m^t be eehiered by bringing them into order. Sn(^ repetlttonB are 
very maim after Bacon^ e^le." 

Here ie the peesege Atom ^ eetwal letter:— 

**aaA V ear nea be ftS (^aton tbaA tbe nature of the euemj Soth eatenaate the honoor of 
tlwaervtee, tmugbutaTebMandasavaga-l difirfivmkim. Por X see the Justesttriumphe 
tint the Benam in their iWeataess dM olitahi were of sn^ sa eneiay as thu, tbat Is, newle 
herbtmw and ant redueed to olrlUtf, naeBlfying a Idad of lawtass llbefW. prodical fit tth, 
e n winwd to to(ht</hrMtol to wooS» end toya and plae^ay bettieeltoe nad/UMto Imthttkarp- 
n m rS* . Smh were toe Onrswnn and toe sarteat J trwen e aadd t e are oitore." 

Here ia the account in the 
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The same administxative incapacity which in (ihe French 
campaign of 1591 enabled Essex to waste away an army of 
four thousand Englishmen to one thousand, without having any 
result to show for it, now joined vdth bad weather and the Earl's 
ill-health to produce a no less miserable failure in Ireland. 
Indignant at his want of success, the Queen cancelled her pro¬ 
mise of permission to return, and ordered him to advise her. 

particularly in writing " of the terms on which he had made a 
truce with 'Tyrone. But Essex liad pledge<l his word to Tyrone 
(so he asserted) that the terms should not be committed to 
writing, lest his enemies should send them to Spain. Taking 
advantage of this dilemma, the Earl determined to act upon tlie 
Queen’s cancelled promise, and to break her last orders by re¬ 
turning to Court to plead liis cause in person. The Dtdaraiion 
qf the Treasons of JSmx accuses him of intending at this 
time to surprise the Court with the aid of “ some two hundred 
resolute gentlemen.” But he had no more than six attend¬ 
ants with him when, early in the morning of the 28th of 
September, 1599, he threw himself on his knees before the 
Queen. 


§ 9 The Fali, of Essex 

For the next eleven months Essex was under restraint, and 
for the greater part of the time a close prisoner. The document 
entitled “ Tyrone’s Propositions,” ^ on the ground of which it bos 

'‘Toncliing Mt goioff into iFeinnd H plnaaed him «>xpi«miir npA <n a aet manner to itealre mlna 

opinion niHl cminwl.And beroiuie I wouMonut no arRununit. 1 rciiimtiber 1 atood niao 

upon llie dilBcnlW isi tha action ; aetUag itefora Idm out of Uaturiea tint tba Iriah wen aneh an 
cnomjr aa Me tmeient Qnub or Oermaiu or Ihitono were; and we aaw how the Bomana, yet when 
they came to do wftli etN!ml<>a which niared their/rUeftp onljt in Ubrrtp and thr Mharpmem oftkrtr 
owordM, and had the natural elemental idvan ta go a of hof$ and wooda and hardar§$ oj boMet, they 
ever fonnd they had their haiida full of them ( and thmfore eoneliMlod that |ming orar ndtn 
aneh npeetation aa he dkl. and through the ebnriialuiaaa of the onterpriae not Ukely to aaawer. 
It wontn mliditlly dfaifoUh Ma refniation.'’ 

la any one prepiired to believe that Utere were iu» diacottraea addreaaad by Bacon 
to Eaaex, within tha tfou three or four nvonihs, both arUteg from tba exnreaa 
reoueat of Eaaex, and both tnentloning the ** Bmnana,*’ the ^*Gennan8,'*^aDd 

Britona,*^ the ** boM and wooda,** the^* aharpneas of their aworda,” and '* hard- 
neaa of their bodiea —bnt tha one infinting ancceaa, tba otbar fidinn, from theae 
identical eonaiderationa t Sorely aoch a repetition * aa thii u not in Baoon'a 
atyle, and woold have haen eqaally dfiMraditable to hia intelligence, and to the 
Earl’a. Bacon cflen repeata the aama or airailar azgnmenta, and uaea the Kama 
langnagB and fienrea of apeedi, to prove the aaine or aimilar conclnaloea; bat 
never, aa Ikr aa 1 know, doca ha thoa nae timUetr worda to prove Jfreiatitar, or 
rather oimodie, ctmeloalona. 

1 Mr. Speddini^a vol. ii. p. 154. 
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been supposed that he was already practically committed to 
treason, has been shown to be devoid of all authority.^ Dis¬ 
obedience in returning to Court and miserable incapacity, were 
the only charges that could be brought against him; and no hint 
of anything treasonable was mentioned in the Declaration made 
in the »Star Chamber (29 November, 1599,) of the grounds of 
the Queen's displeasure, nor in the quasi-judicial proceedings, 
before a special commission in the Lord Keeper's house, on 5 
June, 1600. 

But Essex was now fast drifting into treason. Even when 
relea.scd from restraint in August, 1600, he was informed that 
he must regard himself as still under the royal displeasure ; and 
this, says Cecil, made “ very few resort to him but those of his 
own blood." He was also ovenvhelmed with debt; and next 
month (Sept. 1600) the lease of wines whence he derived the 
principal part of his fortune was about to expire. If the Queen 
would not renew it, he was a ruined man. Oscillating between 
hope and despair, he at one time petitions, flatters, fawns; at 
another he execrates the Queen and raves of treason. Coming 
fiom the Earl in one of these latter fits, one of his friends 
declares that “the man’s soul seemeth tossed to and fro like 
the waves of a troubled sea. His speech of the Queen became no 
man who hath meiM mua in carport mno." 

Meantime, although we cannot be surprised that Bacon, with 
his avowed notions of friendship, should no longer hold com¬ 
munications with one whose fortunes no longer “ comprehended " 
his own, we may nevertheless be hardly prepared to find him 
pointed at by the public suspicion as the enemy of his former 
patron. Yet such was the general belief. Even his own brother 
Anthony seems not to have been entirely free from it. At all 
events we find Anthony at this time writing a letter to the Earl, * 
in which he assures Essex that, dearly as he loves his brother, he 
would sooner that Francis died than that he should live to the 
Earl's prejudice. And the author of the Sydney papers, speaking 
of some slii^it offered at this time by the Queen to Essex, says, 

. * jfoMs mA JEmot, pp. 134-147. Tlie <^nimi of die late Mr. J. R. Green was 
that Um doenmeat vm not geunine; and I presniae that the ailenee of Profeaiior 
(Xardiner, who makea no mention of it, amonnta to the aunt rerdiet. If it weie 
gaaniaa, thetimeoa of Enex would be anqnestionahlei. 
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Mr. Bacon is thought to be the man who moves her Majesty 
unto it.*' 

But from this, the gravest of all charges ever Inought against 
Francis Bacon, we can at least partly exculpate him, and at the 
same time explain how tlie charge may have arisen. A letter is 
extant in which Bacon excuses himself to the Queen for his 
absence from the proceedings against Essex in the Star Chamber 
(Nov. 1599). As usual, the account in the letter is inconsistent 
with the account of the same incident given in the Apology, In 
the latter be takes credit for absenting himself from the proceed¬ 
ings, and says that he excused himself on the ground of ** some 
indisposition of body." But the letter itself exhibits Bacon ex¬ 
cusing himself, not on the plea of illness, but because of the 
violence of the Earl’s followers, whom he charges, not obscurely, 
with a purpose to take the Queen’s life:— 

My life hath been threatened and my name libelled. But these are 
the practices of tliose whose doings are dangerous, but yet not so dangerous 
as their hopes; or else the devices of some that would put out all pour 
lighU and fall on reckoning how mang yean you have reigned,**^ 

We need not accuse Bacon of deliberately intending by these 
words to poison the Queen's mind against his former friend; we 
may acquit him of everything but a cold-bloode(i indifference to 
his friend’s interests, and a supreme desire to pose (even at a 
friend's cost) as a loyal and much persecuted subject of the 
Queen : but who can feel surprise that such language produced 
a result not veiy different from that which might havo been 
attained by a treacherous slanderer aiming at a friend's de¬ 
struction ? Even Cecil, the Earl’s chief enemy, although ho 
expressed his disbelief in the popular report concerning Francis 
Bacon, nevertheless remonstrated with his cousin on the in¬ 
cautious conduct which had given rise to these rumours, begging 
him to be at least passive, and not active in insuring the fallen 
Favourite's utter ruin: 

"Cbasin, I hear it, but I believe it not, that yon should do some ill 
•enrioe to my Lord of Essex ; for my part I am merely passive end not 

* Professor 6ardiii«r adduces tbis letter m • proof that Bsoon was liable to 

**oceaalffliid iU'temper.” We oonld more easily believe this if the letter wsm in 
ony degree itunrions to bie own interests. 
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active in this action, and 1 follow the Queen, and that heavily, I lead her 
not. . . . and the »<une courae 1 would wish you to take.” 

In the first proceedings against Essex, (November, 1509) 
Bacon was allowed no part. Finding himself also likely to be 
excluded from the second proceedings (in York House, June, 
1600), he wrote to the Queen expressing his willingness to serve 
her. But in spite of his request to have a substantial part assigned 
to him, he received instructions merely to animadvert on the 
Earl’s indiscretion in permitting a treatise on Henry IV. to be 
dedicated to him in unseemly terms. Passing lightly over 
his prescribed task, however, he dilated on some passionate 
expressions in a letter from Essex to the Lord Keeper, in which 
the Earl had declared that the Queen’s heart was obdurate, and 
that there was no tempest to be com}>ared to the passionate 
indignation of a prince. Bacon said—and probably he persuaded 
himself that he thought—that he was herein actuated by a 
desire to keep himself in credit with the Queen, the better to 
serve the Earl. But this last latent motive was naturally not 
perceptible to the friends of Essex, one of whom singles out 
Bacon, above all the prosecutors, as the object of his indigna¬ 
tion: "My Lord was charged ly the Sergeant, Attorney, the 
Solicitor and Mr. Bacon—who was very idle, and will, I hope 
liave the rewani of that honour in the cud.”' 

Bacon’s display of zeal in these legal proceedings did not, 
however, prevent him from offering his services to Essex, a 
fortnight after his release from restraint (20 July).^ 


**To THE Earl or Essex. 

liORP, 

** No man con bettor expound tny doings than your Lordship, whiclik 
niaketh me my the less. Only I humbly pray you to believe that I aspire 
to the oonscienoe and commendation of first, bontu civi*t which with ns is a 
good and true servant to the Queen, and next of bomu eir, that is an 
honest nun. I desire your Lordship also to think that, tiiongh I confess 1 
love some things much better timn 1 love your Lindship, os tim Quemi's 

> I am indebted for tide letter <whidi is pablishsd In fkll in JBSsem ami Am, 
p. 174) Is the kte Pnfmar Brawer. 

* In tim Apokfttf Baeon ssys that he wrote to Essex **tu man a$ tver he was at 
his Uhexty, whum 1 mif^ti withont peril of the Qveen's indigiiatioa, writs to 
him.” 
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service, Ler quiet end contentment, her honour, her favour, the good of 
my country and the like, yet I love few persona better than yourself, both 
for gratitude’s sake and for your own virtues, which cannot hurt but by 
accident or abtme. Of which my good affection I was ever and am ready 
to yield testimony by any g<x)d offices, but with snch reservations as 
yourself cannot but idlow. For as I was ever sorry that your Lordship 
should ily with waxen ^wings, doubting Icarus’ fortune, so for the growing 
up of your own feathers—especially ostrich’s or any other save of a bird 
of prey—no man shall lie more glad. And this is the axle-tree whereupon 
I have turned mid shall turn. Which to signify tf> yon, though 1 think 
you are of yourself persuaded as much, is the cause of my writing. And 
so I commend your Lordship to God’s goodness. From Gray’s Inn, tliis 
20th day of July, 1600. 

Your Lordsliip’s most humbly. 

Fit. Bacon.” 

Bacon's letter found the Earl in one of his melancholy 
despairing fits, when he was ciying Vanitas mnUatum, after 
his manner, and vowing to lead henceforth a life of contempla¬ 
tion. But he frankly accepted Bacon's proffered services for 
the future. As for Bacon’s past actions during his imprison¬ 
ment, not having hcanl from his friend for the last nino mouths, 
he owns himself unable to expound them," being ignorant of 
all of them save one ”—he knows that Bacon attacked him in 
the proceedings of York House. The illustration of Icarus he 
treats as new and inapplicable to biraself, and defends himself 
against the implied charge of ambition. 

** Mb. Bacon, 

** I can neither expound nor censure your lalq actiona, being ignorant of 
them all save one, and having directed my sight inwaitl only to examine 
myself. Yon do pray me to believe tltat you only Oftpire to the conscienoe 
and commendation of bonne etta’s and borne «ir / and 1 do faithfully aarare 
you that while that it your ambition (though your comae be active and 
mine contemplative), yet we shall both cowmire in eodem tertiOf and con- 
venire inter noe ipeoe. Your profeencm of affection and yonr offer of good 
offices are welcome to me. For answer to them I will say but this: that 
yon have believed 1 have been kind to yon, uxd you may believe that I 
cannot be otiier, either upon husionr or mine own eleetioou I am a 
stnnger to all poetical conceits, or else I should say somewhat of your 
poetical example. Bnt this I must say, that I never &w with other wings 
than dnire to merit, and conftdenea in, my sovereign’s favour, and when 
one of tiiese wings feiled me, 1 wonld 11^^ nowhere bnt at my anvereign’s 
feet, tiiougb she suffered me to be bruised with my fall. Ami till her 
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Majesty—that knows I was never bird of prey—finds it to agree with her 
will and her service that ray wings should be imped ^ again, 1 have eom> 
mitted myself to the mue. No power but my God’s and my sovereign's 
can alter this resolution of 

Your retired friend, 

Essex.” 

One point in this letter requires notice. It must be apparent 
I think, that the comparison between himself and Icarus strikes 
Essex as not only unjust, but as novel. “ I am a stranger to all 
poetical conceits, or else I could say somewhat of your poetical 
example ”—these are not the words of one who had had the 
warning of Icarus dinned into his ears by a familiar friend who 
now for the hundredth time was repeating that warning. Yet 
in the Apology, Bacon would have us believe that ” Icarus *’ was 
as a household word between him and Essex. 

'^Another point was, that I always vehemently dissuaded him from 
seeking greatness by a military dependence, or by a popular dependence, as 
that which would breed in the Queen jealousy, in himself presumption, 
and in the State perturbation; and I did usually eomjHire them to Jearud 
two wings, which were joined on with wax, and would make him venture to 
soar too high and then faU him at the height” 

Now there is not only no mention of Icarus, but also no 
warning against seeking ” popularity ** in any extant letter from 
Bacon to Essex. That he bad warned the Earl against the 
suspicion of popularity is true : but in what terms ? 

“ The third impression is of a popular reputation ; which because it is a 
tiling good in itself, lieing obtained as your Lordship obtaineth it, that is 
bonie ariibua —and besides well governed, it is one of the best flowers of 
your greatness boUi present and to come—it would bu handled tenderly. 
The only way is to quench it verbie and not rebus. And therefore to tok^ 
all occasions to the Queen to speak against popularity and popular causes 
vehemently, and to tax it in all others; hut neverthelen to go on in your 
honourable commonwealth comrses as you do,*** 

On the whole, this is probably one of the many instances in 
which Bacon allowed his memory of facts to be biassed by what 
happened after these facts. He had warned Essex against 

, * ^«. *'iefitted with fresh featheya '* ** the mue,” s word of fsleoaty, is lneta< 
nhoiioally used for " retirement.*’ 

> Speddiitg, iii. 145. * Jb. iu 43. 
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** seeking greatness by a miiitaiy dependence,** but not against 
seeking it popular dependence.** Also, when the Earl 

was in di^race and suspected by the Queen, Bacon had warned 
him in a single letter against, following the example of Icarus. 
So much is true: but in after years, sitting down to write his 
Aptdogy^ Bacon throws the Icarian warning back into a remoter 
past, and taking as it wero a bird's-eye view of the whole career 
of Essex, persuades himself into the belief that he had all 
along deprecated not only his friend’s love of war, but also his 
craving for *' popularity/' and had repeatedly warned him against 
trusting to the waxen wings of ambition. 

But however the Apology may misreprestmt the extent of 
Bacon’s foresight, there is no reason to suppose tliat it exagge¬ 
rates the assiduity with which at this time he endeavoured to 
conciliate the Queen to Essex. Among other services, he com¬ 
posed a con*espondcnce—ostensibly between Essex and his brother 
Anthony—which, when copied in the handwriting of the supposed 
writers, was to be shown to the Queen, in order to exhibit Essex 
loyally and passionately deploring that the malignity of his 
enemies seemed destined for ever to exclude him from the royal 
favour and affectioiu 

These letters are well woith studying as specimens of Bacon's 
literary and, we may almost say, dramatic power. No one can 
fail to be struck by the skill with which he distinguishes the 
somewhat quaint, humorous, cumbersome style of Anthony, from 
the abrupt, incisive, antithetical, and passionately rhetorical style 
of Essex; and the manner in which Anthony, the sickly invalid, 
divided between his devotion to lus brother and his patron, 
pours forth his somewhat lengthy conjectures about the Queen's 
motives, affords a truly dramatic contrast with the pereraptoiy 
despair of Essex. Noteworthy also are the references to Francis 
Bacon in the two letters. If the Queen read them, she could 
hardly fail to think the better of Francis in consequence of 
them. He is described as being ** reserved " even to a fault, 
yet as giving the most favourable account of the Queen’s gracious 
intentions. Essex must expect an eclipse at least for a time: 
but Anthony desires and hopes to see his brother Fraxuns 
** established hy her favmr^ as he thmks him well 

worthy,/or ^val he hath d<me awi mffered” If the Queen was 

F 
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jealous lest Francis Bacon should be still too well loved by 
Essex, and too much devoted to Essex, nothing was more likely 
to disarm her Jealousy than the EarFs almost sullen admission 
to Anthony, “ For your brother, 1 hold him an honest gentleman, 
and wish him all good, the rather for your sake.” 

Again, the whole tenour of the letter appeals to the Queen’s 
sense of administrative policy as well as to her sense of power. 
The enemies of Essex are represented as triumphant. The 
Queen has desired to be merciful; but the “ enemies ” have 
thwarted and will thwart her. The Queen is still prepared to 
forgive; but the '* enemies *’ will not allow her to have a chance 
of forgiving, and for that purpose will keep Essex from Court 
and force him to despair. To a Queen who liad an opinion that 
“government, with respect to factions was a principal part of 
policy,” it might well seem that it was not wise thus to allow 
one faction of her Court to be completely crushed. Considered 
artistically, and as means to an end, these letters must be 
admitted by all to be truly admirable compositions. 

The commencement of Anthony^s letter implies that the Earl 
—^who was intensely religious with a somewhat narrow Protes¬ 
tantism—was just now in one of his religious moods. Francis 
makes Anthony hint that people will say that Essex is like 
Leicester, and will call his religion mere hypocrisy; and by that 
very hint he both suggests to the Queen—who was fully aware 
of the difference between Essex and Leicester—that it is not 
hypocri^, and also paves the way for the Earl to quit his re¬ 
ligious melancholy and to enter on a new course of application 
to the Queen. 


**TWO I.XTTXR8 VBAllBD Bt SiR FraBCXS BacOB, 
THR OBS AS IB VBK BAMS OV MiU ABTBOBT BaOOB, 
HIS BROTHSR, TO TBR XaBL OV ESSKX ; 

TBB OTBRR AS THR EaRL’b ABBWBE TBXRBOBTO. 


, *' Both by Ao adviee qfMr* AiUkony Ba&m,<md the frwity tf 
the etM Earl, wen to he dwwed Queen EUaabeA u§an eotne oeeaahon, ae a 
iM«i to work her Mtyeety to reeeive the Earl again tofaavur and aUeadanee 
al Cowt were deeUed while my Lord remakwd prieontr in hit own 
hornet*' 
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** Mr SIKODLAR GOOD LOBD, 

** Thia Btanding at a stay Ir your Lordihip'sfbirttinQ doth make me in my 
love tovraxde your Lozdahip jealotu lest you do somevhat, cx omit some¬ 
what, that amouuteth to a new error; for I suppose of all former errora 
there is a full expiation. Wherein for anything that your I<ordship doth, 
I, for my part (who am remote), cannot cast nor devise wherein any error 
should be, except in one point, which 1 dare not censure nor dissuade; 
which is, that (as the prophet saith) in this affliction you look up ad manum 
percudeattviy and so make your peace with Qod. And yet 1 have heard it 
noted that my Lord of Leicester (who could never get to be taken for a 
saint) nevertheless in the Queen’s disfavour waxed seemingly religious; 
which may be thought by some and used by others as a case resembling 
yours, if men do not see, and will not see, the dUference between your two 
dispositions. 

" But to be plain with your Lordship, my fewr rather is, beause I hear 
how some of your go(Kl and wise friends, not unpractised in the Court 
and supposing themselves not to be unseen in that deep and injmrutable 
centre of tlie Court, which is her Migesty’s mind, do not only toll the bell, 
but even ring out peals, as if your fortune were dead and buried, and as if 
there were no possibility of recovering her Majesty’s favour, and as if the 
best of your condition were to live a private and retired life, ont of want 
out of peril, and out of manifest disgrace ; and so in this persuasion of 
theirs include a persuasion to your Lordship to frame and accommodate 
your actions and mind to that end—I fear, I say, that this untimely despair 
may in time bring forth a just despair, by causing your Lordship to slack 
ami hriiak off your wise, loyal, and seasonable endeavours and industries 
for redintegration to her Miyesty’s favour; in comparison whereof aU 
other circumstances are but as atomic ox lather as tiacuum without any 
substance at alL 

Against this opinion it may please your Lordship to consider of these 
zeasons which I ^ve collected, and to make judgment of them, neither 
out of the melancholy of your present fortune, z^r out of the infusion of 
that which cometh to you by othenf relation (which is subject to much 
tincture), hut ae rehua ipais, out of the nature of the persons and actions 
themselves, as the trustiest and least deceiving rounds of opinion. For 
tiiongh I am so nnfortnnate as to be a stranger to her Mqesty’s eye and 
to her nature, yet by that which is apparent, 1 do muiifestly discern that 
die hath that chara^r of the Divine nature and goodness, * Quos amavit 
amavit usque ad iinem ; ’ and where die hdh a creature, die doth not deface 
nor defeat it. Insomuch as, if I observe lightly, in those persons whom 
heretdbze die hath hononied with her special favour, she hath covered 
and remitted not only defecto and ingraUtudes in affectum, but errors in 
state and service. 

**8eeondly, if 1 can spell and eeholar-like put together the ports of her 
Migeety*s proceeding now towards your Lordship, I can but make this 
eonstmetion—^that her Majesty in hm* royal intention never purposed to 

F 2 
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cull yota Lord^ip’s doings into public question, but only to have used a 
cloud idthout a ^over, in censuring them by some temporary restraint only 
of liberty, and debarring you from her presence. For firs^ the handling 
the cause in the Star Chamber, you not called, was enforced by the violence 
of libelling and rnmuiirs, wherein the Queen thought to have satisfied the 
world, and yet spared your Lordship’s appearance. And then after, when 
that means which was intended for the quenching of malicious bruits, 
turned to kindle them (because it was said your Lordship was condemned 
unheard, and your Lordship’s sister wrote that piquant letter), then her 
Mqjesty saw plainly that these winds of rumours could not be commanded 
down without a handling of the cause by making you party, and admitting 
your defence. And to this purpose 1 do assure your Lordship that my 
brother, Francis Bacon, who is too wise (I think) to be abused, and too 
honest to abuse, though he be more reserved in all particulars than is needful^ 
yet in generality he hath ever constantly and unth aeservation affirmed to me 
that both those days, that of the Star Chamber and that at my Lord Keepeds, 
were toon from the Queen merely upon nec^ity and point of honour, against 
her own inclination, 

** Tliirdly, in the last proceeding 1 note three points, which are directly 
significant, that her Majesty did expressly forbear any point which was 
irreparable, or might make your Lord.ship in any degree incapable of the 
return of her favour, or might fix any character indelible of disgrace upon 
you. For she spared the public place (d the Star Chamber ; she limited 
the charge precisely not to touch disloyalty; and no record rciiuuneth to 
memory of the charge or sentence. 

“Fourthly, the very distinction which was made in the sentence, of 
se<iueBtration from the places of service in State, and leaving your Lord¬ 
ship the place of Master of the Horse, doth to my understanding, 
indicafiv*>, point at this—that her Mqjesty meant to use your Lordship’s 
attendance in Court, while the exercises of the other places stood 
suspended. 

“ Fifthly, I have heard, and your Lordship knoweth better, that now, 
since you were in your own custody, her Majesty in verbo regio and by his 
mouth to whom she committeth her royal grants and decrees, hath oMured 
your Lordship she will forbid and not suffer your ruin. 

“ Sixthly, as I have heard her Majesty to be a prince of that magnanu^y 
that she will spare the service of the ablest subject or peer when ^ shall 
be thought to stand in need of it; so she is of that policy as she will 
not lose the service of a meaner than your Lordship, where it dudl depend 
merely upon her choice and will. 

“ Seventhly, 1 hold it for a principle, that generally those disease are 
hardest to cure whereof the cause is obscure; and those easiest whereof 
the cause is manifest. Whereupon I conclude that, since it hath betm 
ytmr errors in your courses towards her Majesty which have pr^udteed 
you, that your reforming and conformity will restore you, so as you may 
befabitr fortuma^tysrke,. 
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"Laailj, considering your liordship is r^pved from dealing In causes 
of Statej and left only to a place of attendance, nvM^inks the ambition 
of any man who can endure no partners in State matters may be so 
quenched, as they riiall not laboriously oppose themselyes to your being 
in Court 

** So as, upon tho whole matter, 1 con find neither in her M^esty^s person, 
nor in your own person, neither in former precedents, nor in your own case, 
any cause of dry and peremptoiy despair. Neither do I speak this, but 
that, if her Majesty out of her resolution do design you to a private life, you 
should be as willing upon her appointment to go into the wilderness as into 
the land of promise. Only 1 wish your Lordship will not preoceupate 
despair, hut put trust, next to Qod, in her Majesty's grace, and not be 
wanting to yourself. 

“ I know your Lordship may justly interpret that this which I persuade 
may have refcrenctt to my particular, because I may truly say, * te stante,* 
not'virebo’ (for Iain withered in myself), but *manebo' or ‘tenebo’j 
1 shall in some sort be able to hold out. But though your Lordship’s 
years and health may expect* a return of grace and fortune, yet your 
ccli{)8c for a time is an ‘ ultimum vaU * to my fortune; and were it not 
that I desire and hope to see my brother established by her Majesty’s 
favour (as I think him well worthy for that he hath done and suifered) it 
were time to take that course from which I dissuade your Lordship. But 
now in the meantime, 1 cannot choose but perform these honest duties to 
you, to whom I have been so deeply bouiiden.” 


"The Lstteb framed as from the Earl in answer of the former 

Letter. 

“Mr. Bacon, 

“ I thank yon for your kind and careful letter. It persuadetb me that 
which 1 wish strongly and hope for weakly ; that js, a possibility of restitu* 
tiun to her Miyesty's favour. Your arguments, iliat would cherish hope, 
turn to despair. You say the Queen never meant to call me to public 
censure ; but you see I passed it, which sheweth others' power, 1 believe 
most steadfastly her Majesty never intended to bring my cause to a sentence; 
and 1 believe aa verily that, since the sentence, she meant to restore me to 
attend upon her person. But they that could use occasions (which it was 
not in me to let*) and amplify occasions, and practise occasions, to represent 
to her M^jerty a necearity to bring me to the one, can and will do ^e like 
to stop me from the other. 

“Yon say my errors were my'prejudice and therefore 1 can mend myself. 
It is true. But they that know that 1 can mend myself, and that, if I ever 
recover the Qneen, I will never lose her again, will never suffer me to 
obtain interest in her favour. Yon say the Queen never forsook utterly 


* i.e. await. 


• i.e. prevent. 
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wbore inwardly favoured. But 1 know not whether the hour^lan of 
time hath altered her: but sure I am the false glass of others must alter 
her, when I want access to plead my own cause. 

"I know 1 ought doubly infinitely to be her Majesty’s, both *jnre 
enationis/ for I am her creature, and * jure redemptionis,* for I know she 
hath saved me from overthrow. But for her first love, and for her last 
protection, and all her great benefits, I can but pray for her Mtyesty. And 
my endeavours are now to make my prayers for her and myself bettra 
heard. For, thanks be to God, they that can make her Majesty believe 1 
counterfeit with her, cannot make God believe that I counterfeit with Him. 
And they which can let me from coming near unto her, cannot let me from 
drawing near unto Him, as I hope I do daily. 

** For your brother, 1 hold him an honest gentleman, and wish him all 
good, much Ote rather for your take. Yourself, I know, hath suffered more 
for mo than any friend I have. But I can but lament freely, as you see I 
do, and advise you not to do that which I do, which is, to despair. 

** You know letters, what hurt they have done me,* and therefore make 
sure of this. And yet I could not (as having no other pledge of my 
love) fbut communicate freely with you for the ease of my heart and 
yours.” 


It is of course impossible to determine with certainty from 
these letters whether Bacon was encouraging the Earl in a hy¬ 
pocritical affectation of religious melancholy, or simply expressing 
the Earl's actual feelings in the manner in which he thought 
they would be most acceptable to the Queen. Bacon, as we 
know from his JSsmys and from his practice, did not condemn 
dissimulation nor even simulation where ” there is no remedy : ” 
still wo can hardly conceive that he would have written in 
Essex’s name, Thanks be to God, they that can make her 
Majesty believe I can counterfeit with her, cannot make God 
believe that I counterfeit with Him,” and “ They which can let 
me from coming near unto her, cannot let me from drawing ii|pr 
unto Him, as I hope I do dtdly ”—unless he believed that the 
Earl was really now, as he often had been before, in one of 
his religious moods. The mood might be transient, but it 
would appear that Bacon wrote under the impression that it was 
genuine. Tet compare this with the corresponding passage in 

^ P«srhspi thfl nfbieuM is to the Isttn written by Ebmz to Egerton tor whiek 
bo torn ottaoked by Fnnds Bseon at York House. **iUko sure rids” of 
ooonw. means destroy this.” It is a very wtistie inssrtian in a letter written, 
not to be burned or **made snre ot,” but to be preserved by dnriMmy and to be 
given by him to Francis, and to be shown by Frencis to the Queen. 
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the Dedaratvm of the Treasons of Essez^ penned by Bacon for 
the Conrt:— 


"Neither ms the effect of the sentence tlmt there passed i^;ainst him 
any mure than a suspension of the exomse of some of his places: at 
which time also Essex, that could vary himself into all shapes for a time, 
infinitely desiroos (as by the sequel now appcareth) to be at liberty to 
practise and revive his former purposes, and hoping to set into them with 
better strength than ever, because he conceived the people’s hearts were 
kindled to him by his troubles, and that they had made great demonstra¬ 
tion of as much—he did transform himself into such a strange and dejected 
humility, as if he had been no man of this world, with passionate 
protestations that he called Qod to witness, ' That he had made an utter 
divorce with the world ; and he desired her Miye8ty*s favour not for any 
worldly respect, but for a preparative for a Nmc diWttis ; and that the 
tears of his heart had quenched in him all humours of ambition.’ ” ^ 

It is just possible that Essex may have been dissembling. We 
know that Bacon persistently urged him to dissemble long ago, 
and to " pretend to be bookish and contemplative:" but if Essex 
was really dissembling at Bacon’s advice, and expressing his 
dissimulation in Bacon’s own words, then it is intolerable that 
Bacon himself should afterwords turn round upon the Earl and 
charge him (by way of proving treason) with the dissimulation 
which he had himself put into the Earl’s mouth. But this al¬ 
ternative is not probable. It is almost incompatible with Essex’s 
character that he should have diasemblcd in religious matters. 
In such things he was timid even to superstition.^ Far more 
probably he was not dissembling at all, and Bacon, at the time, 
knew tl^t he was expressing the Earl’s true feelings. " But,” it 
may be urged, " the ’ sequel' showed Bacon afterwards that the 
Earl had really been dissembling.” It is just this " sequel ” that 
pervades the whole of Bacon’s Apology and DeclaraUon, maki ng 
them both historically worthless. Bacon cannot look at the past 
with a simple eye, bnt always views it throi:^h the " sequel,” 
doing violence to facts, converting impulsiveness into treason, 

> Spedding, u. 260. 

* 8m ]>r. Barlow’s account of the Eail’a oonfMaion, how that '’MOiatiniM in 
the field encountering the enemy, being in any danger, the'wdi^t of hhrrine lying 
heavy npon hb conacienoe, bdng not teeott<med to God, qnelled hie epirite and 
nude him the moat timonms and fearfel ttoa that might be."—JDr, Awfoto’a 
Sermon, Ed. 1001. 
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and seeing in transient religions melancholy a de^laid 
hypocritical plot.* 

To return however to Essex in' disgrace. The Queen’s 
coronation day (17 November, 1600) passed, and still there was 
no relenting. Essex had lost his fortune, and was now hope¬ 
less of regaining it. He believed that the enemies who had 
deprived him of his fortunes were plotting to deprive him of 
his life; he believed (sincerely, as was afterwa;^s proved) 
that Cecil was plotting for the succession of the Spanish Infanta; 
and he now began to persuade himself into the belief that 
the safety of his country, as well as his own, demanded the 
removal of the Queen’s present advisers. Once before, in 
Ireland, he had made mention of such a course; and now he 
seriously recurred to it. It is a curious illustration of the 
factious feeling rife at this time, that the manifestly treasonable 
project of sniprising the Court and forcibly removing the Queen’s 
counsellors was regarded—-even by so honourable a man as Sir 
Henry Neville, but lately the Queen’s ambassador in France— 
as essentially different from rebellion. Under a fresh alarm that 
he should be committed to the Tower, Essex determined 
(February 1601) not to wait for Parliament and quiet remedies, 
but to execute his project at once. One only of the Earl's 
adherents suggested that the City should be roused to arms 
before surprising the Court; but this suggestion found no 
favour, and on 4 February the meeting broke up, having 
resolved on nothing. 

On Saturday, 7 February, when nothing had been as yet 


* ^ version of Bacon a own speecli in Essex's trial, printed below (see p. 76), 

and taicen from Die Lambeth MIm, 931 ]6L charges Essex with **caitying a sl&w 
of religion." ^ 

^il^on Coke brings this accusation of “ b 3 rpoori 8 y in religion," Mr. Spedding 
ustly says “the imputation was not only irrelevant, but unjust." 

It may be nn^ that Bacon—^wbo describes himself as nothing but “the pen " 
wheiewith the Co^ drew up the Ifeetam/ton—w»B not responnhle for its tru th, 
But mw will admit that a man is justified in so far subordinating his own per¬ 
sonality as to mske himself a mere " pen," especially for the purpose of penninff 
rim^a bene&ctor and former friend what the “ pen " knows to he false. 

* Tm sin^ty of his belief wee proved by the fact that he elterwards brought 

juiainrt Osoil a ^finite charge of supporUng the daims of the Spanish Infanta. 
Tois ohttge collapsed; bat ne would hardly have been so foolish ae to 

injure hunself by twingiDg forward an accusation whieh he knew to be bimnlcwi 
It Is eertaia that Cecil, if not now, was at all etmiti subsequently, in rseeipt of a 
iwnsion Ikom Spain. This Eaiex may have suspected to ^ the case; and n may 

ave aron wd saqildons, thou^ it could not supply proof, of intended tieeeon. 
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determined, the Government, suspecting the concourse at Essex 
House, summoned the Earl before Her Majesty’s Council. Essex 
excused himself on the plea of health, and called his friends 
together. By Saturday night three hundred had gathered round 
him, but stiU no plans hail been settled. On Sunday morning 
the Lord Keeper, with three others, coming to demand from 
Essex the cause of tliis gathering, found him in a state of great 
distraction, vociferating that his life was sought, that his hand 
had been counterfeited, and that he and his friends were there 
to defend their lives. The crowd forced their way into the 
library. “ Kill them," cried some ; “ keep them prisoners," cried 
others. In his confession, a few days before his death, Essex 
speaks of the " confusion his followers drew him to even in his 
own house, that day he went into the City; ” and indeed, the 
“ confusion ” was such, that when, a few moments afterwards, he 
issued from the gates, leaving the Lord Keeper and the rest, 
detained as hostages, no plan hail been oven now settled. “ To 
the Court! To the Court 1" was the general cry. But Essex 
bad just received word that the Court was prepared, and that 
the giiai'ds had been doubled. He, therefore, turned towanl the 
City. For this change of plan horses were needful; but not a 
single horse hail been provided. Without horses, without a 
plan, and without a leader—for who could give the name of 
leader to a man now distracted to madness, and described by an 
eye-witness as “extremely appalled and almost molten with 
sweat by the perplexity and horror of his mind "— the revolt 
had miscarried when it began. By 10 o’clock that night Essex 
and his friends had surrendered to the Lord Admiral, and the 
Earl was committed to the Tower. 


§ 10 The Death of Essex 

The details of this clum^ and abortive outln*eak are necessary 
for tbe appreciation of Bacon’s subsequent conduct in the pro¬ 
secution which brought the Earl to the block. That Essex was 
guilty of treason there could be no doubt, and that his execution 
was justifiable, if not necessary, there can be equally little doubt. 
But the Government desired to siarengtben their position by 
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proving tbat the plot had from the first contemplated not a 
mere change of the Queen's advisers, but a subversion of the 
State. For this purpose it was necessary to suppress all passages 
in the evidence which showed either that there had been an 
intention to avoid violence, or that the attempt on the City was 
an afterthought and not the original plan. It was also desirable 
to show that the Earl’s fears of " enemies " at Court were mere 
pretexts assumed as a cloak for his ambitious treason. 

Accordingly, in their IkdarcUion of the Treaaone of Essex 
(which professed to contain ^'the very confessions teiken word for 
word from their origiiuds”) the Government suppressed or 
mutilated a&oen passages which showed thaJt no violence was in¬ 
tended, and six others which proved that the (nUbredk in the City 
had not been premedUated. The internal evidence is sufficient to 
show the reason for these omissions; but there is other testi¬ 
mony that they were deliberate. Opposite to these passages in 
the originals stands the mark cm., sometimes in Coke's hand¬ 
writing, sometimes in that of Bacon.^ 

But although the Government could with impunity mutilate 
the evidence of Essex’s treason after his death, they could not do 
it as yet while he was alive and able (19 February, 1601) to 
defend himself. True, the evidence relied on by Essex to prove 
that Cecil was selling the State to the Spaniards altogether 
collapsed; yet, on the other hand, Essex indignantly disclaimed 
the intention of taking the Queen's life, imputed to him by 
Coke, and all original purpose of rousing the City; and the 
Government could prove neither of these two points. If the 
Earl could be believed, if he was not a hypocrite, he was guilty 
of a treasonable act, it is true, but still of no deliberate disloyalty 
aiming at the Crown. It was, therefore, necessary for tW 
Government to show that he could not be believed, and that he 
was not only a traitor, but also a hypocritical traitor. 

To aid them at this juncture, by convicting his former friend 
of deep-laid treadieiy and hypocrisy, Bacon now rose. He 
OBgbt not to have been in the court at all The decencies 
of friendship demanded that, if the Government assigned him 
a part.in the prosecution, he should decline it. Peace and order 
having been now assured, it could not be maintained that the 
f * Sm Snwn and Smx, pp. S07—210. 
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intttrests of the oouoUy would have suffered if Bacon had 
been absent. He was neither Attomey-Qeneral nor Solicitor, 
nor had ho any regular position as a law officer of the Orovm; 
he was merely one of the ** Learned Counsel** There was 
no reason why one in so subordinate a position should 
have been called to so responsible a duty—no reason except 
that his intimacy with Essex made him an invaluable in* 
strament in the hands of the prosecutors for pressing home 
a personal charge of hypocrisy. Combining the characters of 
barrister and witness, he could at once impute motives to the 
accused and also testify to them. Two or three years afterwards, 
Bacon was not employed in the trial of Baleigh nor in the 
subsequent trials arising out of the Gunpowder Plot. Ho was 
summoned now, not as one of the “ Learned Counsel,*' but in the 
special capacity of “ friend to the accused.” There is no evidence 
at all that Bacon tiad ever deprecated the task; and he now 
performed it with a ferocious efficacy. Skilfully confusing 
together the proposed plan of surprising the Court and the 
actually executed plan of raising the City, he insists that Essex*s 
action, instead of being a sudden afterthought, was the result 
of three months’ deliberation, and he concentrates all his efforts 
on proving that Essex was not only a traitor but a hypocritical 
traitor. 

In speaking of this late and horrible rebellion which hath been in the 
eyes and ears of all men, I shall save myself much labonr in opening and 
enforcing the points thereof, insomuch os I speak not before a country 
jury of ignorant men, but before a most hcunourable assembly of the 
greatest peers of the land, whose wisdoms conceive far more than my 
tongue can ntter.^ Yet with your gracious and Lononrable favours I will 

* 1 append another Tersion of this s]|^ch from the lAmbeth MSS, 981J6], 
manifestfy an unreTised copy of notes taken by some one present at the trial. It 
is mrutcipally noticeable for charging Essex with the **shew of religbn." 

**Then Hr. Francis Bacon smke to this effect. 1 expected not (quoth he) 
that the matter of defence ahould have been alleged for exonae, and tnenffore 1 
moat alter my speech from that 1 intended. To rebel in defence is a matter not 
beard of. In case of murder, to defend is lawful: but in this case to do that 
was dmie that day and then to go about to blaneh it—I cannot allow. 1 speak 
not to simple men, I q»eak to those that can draw ^oof out of the nature of 
things themselves. It ia known by books, by experinice, and by common talk, 
that no unlawful intendments am bant die^y aipdnst the Piinc^ bnt there ia a 
iq waltering of government, a* ike nkreue it in Scotland. Thme go [Q by no 
waj% but by pamcnlar somewaya* My Lord, I eannot resemble your proceedings 
more ri^dy than to that of nsistn^ in Athens, who Isneed himself to we 
intent that by the sight of bleeding wonnda the people believe be was set 

upon. Your Lordsh^ gave out that your life was sought by the Lord Oobham and 
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pretrame^if not for information of your Honours, yet for the disdiaige of 
my dnty, to say thus much. No man can be ignorant that knows matter 
of former ages—and all history makes it plain—that there was never any 
traitor heard of that durst directly attempt the seat of his li^e prince 
but he always coloured his practice with some plausible pretence. For 
Qod hath impnntcd such a mfyesty in the face of a prince that no private 
man dare approach the person of his sovereig^i with a traitorous intent. 
And therefore they run another side course, obliqui tt a Uittre; some to 
reform corruptions of the State and religion ; some to reduce the ancient 
liberties and customs pretended to be lost and worn out ; some to remove 
those persons that being in high places make themselves subject to envy. 
But all of them aim at the overthrow of the State and the destruction of 
the present rulers. And this likewise is the use of those that w'ork 
mischief of another quality: as Cain, that llrst murderer, took up an 
excuse for his fact, shaming to outface it with impudency. Thus the Earl 
made his colour, the severing some great men and councillors from her 
Majesty’s favoiir, and the fear he stood in of hie pretended enemies lest 
they should murder liim in his honse. Therefore he saith he was com])elled 
to fly into the city for succour or assistance ; not much unlike Pkistratus, 
of whom it was so anciently written how he gashed and wotinded himself, 
and in that sort ran crying into Athens that his life was sought and like 
to have been taken away : thinking to have moved the people to have pitied 
him and taken his part by such counterfeited hann and danger ; whereas 
his aim and drift was to take the government of the City into his hands 
and alter the form thereof. With like pretences of dangers and assaults 
the Earl of Essex entered the City of London and passed through the 
bowels tliereof, blancliiitg rumours that he should have been murdered 
and that the State, was sold—whereas he had no such enemies, no such 
dangers^persufuling themselves that if they could prevail, all would have 
done well. Bnt now, magna tetlem Urminantur in haeredn: for you, 
my Lord, should know that, though princes give their subjects cause for 
discontent, tliougb they take away the hononrs they have heaped npon 
them, though they bring them to a lower estate than they raised them from, 
yet ought they not to so forgetful of their allegiance that they should 
enter into any undutiful act, much less upon rebellion, as you, my Lo]:i||^ 

Sir Waller Raleigh, and carried aVusiyB nieh a shtw religion in you that vnen't 
eijfe$ inert not able through nteh a mut to behold the deceit. Bnt yon imprisoned the 
ConnoiL What refexenoe had that fket to my Lord Cobham or the rest t Yim 
oJIeged tiiat matter to have been resolved npon the ■nddim. Rfo: you lOere three 
nuMsms la d^iberation. My Lord, descend mto yonndf, and strip yos of exense. 

persona yon shoot (t shot) at, if yon eoidd have rif frt ly nndefatood 
wen yonr best Mends." 

The jni^oas allnsion to ** the phrsse in Scotland " adds po^t to this Utter 
charge. £saen was known to be in fovour of the Soottiah aocessicai, and thon^t 

be keeping np oommnnicationB with the King of SMtland. To thm oom^ 
sunnieatiii^ Baoon afterwards confessed that he was himself privy; bnt that 
confinrinn was not made till the aceeaaion of James 1>, when the nonfmalon 
became profitable. (Sea below, pp. 94, 96). 
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have done. AU whataoever you have, or can say in answer hereof, are 
but shadowa And therefore methinks it were best for you to confess, not 
to justify.” 

Essex felt, and the Peers must have felt, the tremendous force 
of this unexpected attack. If the brother of the Earl's most 
trusted secretary, Anthony Bacon, if one of the Earl's chief 
friends and councillors, who had but a few months ago professed 
himself more beholden to the Earl than to any human being, 
could now thus confidently asseverate his belief in the Earl's 
hypocrisy, and . accuse him of feigning enemies" and dangers 
out of his own imagination, to suit and cover his own treason¬ 
able purposes, then indeed the Peers might well be disposed to 
take the same view. Logically and formally the speech of 
Bacon should have had little weight; but informally it may 
well have had immense weight, and Essex at once endeavoured 
to meet it. He instinctively felt that all the force of Bacon's 
speech was derived, not from its logic, but from his personal 
relations with himself: and ho therefore endeavoured to bring 
forward what had passed in those jiersonai relations, os a dis¬ 
proof of Bacon’s chaige. Bacon had asserted that ” there were 
no such enemies, no such dangers.” Here then the Earl retorted 
tliat;— 

** The speeches of Jfr. Bacon gave him occasion to place himself against 
himself. For, saith he, Mr. Bacon being a daily courtier and having access 
to her Majesty, umlertook to go to the Queen on my behalf. He drew a 
letter very artificially which was subscribed with my name. Also another 
letter was drawn by him to occasion that f?J herewith others should come 
from his brother, Mr. Anthony Bacon, both which he should shew the 
Queen. Qosnold brought me both the letters, and in my letter he did 
plead for me as feeliugly against those enemies, and pointed them out as 
plainly as was possible.” * 

> I ouote from the version in the Umbeth MSS. quoted above. The version 
prmt^ by Mr. Speddmg runs thus“ To answer Mr. Bacon’s speech at once, I 
myttomuch and call Mr. Bacon against Mr. Bacon. You are than to know 
*“*¥*;,written two letters, the one of which hath been 
fnuned in my name, after he had framed the other in Mr. Anthony 
* ^me to provoke me. In the latter of these two he lays down the 
geonnds of my discontentment and the teasona 1 pretend againet mine enemies, 
pMuiim as orderly for me aa I could myself. ... If those reasons were then 
inrt rad tru^ not counterfeit, how era it be that now my preteustons are falne and 
furious f For then Mr. Bacon Joined with mo in mine opinion, and poin^ out 
toose to be mme enemies, rad to hold me in dii^prace wuh her Maiesty, whom 
he seems now to clear of soch mted towards me. And therefore I leave the truth 
of what I say and he opposeth onto your Lordships’ indifferent considefttions.” 
li. 227. 
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The retort was a home-thrast; and, in his first irritation, 
Bacon could only reply that ** these digressions were not fit, 
neither should be suffered; but that the honour and patience of 
that assembly was great.” Had the letters been in the hands of 
the Peers, it is possible that the prejudice produced by Bacon’s 
speech might have been dispelled : and they might have been 
enabled to realise—from seeing how Bacon encouraged the Eorrs 
dread of enemies”—^the extent to which Essex, rightly or 
wrongly, did actually dread them. But, as they were not pro¬ 
duced, Bacon was quite safe in adding, when he recovered his 
equanimity, that ** he had spent more hours to make him a meet 
servant for her Majesty than ever he [?] desired. For anything 
contained in these letters, it would not blush in the clearest 
light.” * 

The confessions of three of the Earl’s followers were now 
road ; and if they were read as they were printed in the Govern¬ 
ment Dechiration—that is, with theomissim of all of the passages 
tending to show, first, the intention to abstain from violence; 
secondly, tlio intention not to raise the City, but only to surprise 
the Court; and, thirdly, the suddenness and unpremeditatedness 
of the attempt upon the City—it is not surprising that the 
Peers were convinced that Essex was guilty of premeditated 
treason, amounting to an attempt to subvert the State. Still 
pressing his charges of hypocrisy and deliberateness. Coke 
desired to odd, as a proof, Essex's intended tolerance of Roman 
Catholics.* But the earnestness with which Essex refuted the 
chaige of trifling with religion told on the Peers, and they 
refused to allow Coke to proceed with this chaige. 

The opinion of the judges had been ascertained that the mere 

% 

^ LstabeUi MSd. 931]91, quoted above; lee also Speddin^ ii. 227. 

* Coke piobably quot^ Blount'e evidence, Sp., iL 804: ** asked npen bit 

oooscienoe, whether the Earl of Essex did not pve him oomfert that, if he eame 
to atttlMffi^, them shoold be a toleration for religioin t He oonfesaeth he riionld 
have been to blame to have denied it [/or in the Marfe ueuai talk he wu vmU to 
mg that he liked not that any fuan ehouldbe troubled for hie religion.’*] The words 
In itslks are marked in the orightal to be omiUed (in Coke's hsndwming). The 
Msson is obvions. onW bam for Blonnt's statement is the Esrl’s ** nsnal 
talk i ” sooh a basis was felt to invalidate the evidenes, and thsxefon Uis 
Qofwnment omif the baeie qf hearaau in order to etreoytken the eeidenee. 
t For A similar omission, where evidenoe is baaed on mere vagne talk compare U. 
801. ** Beiim asked what th^ would have done aftert H* saith, they would 
. have tout to haTS satisfied the CStv, aud have called a parliament Too ho htdk hoard 
thorn . If- ^ 
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** rising to go to Court with such a company only to present my 
Ltad of Essex his complaints** constituted treason, even though 
unaccompanied by any purpose of violence. Clearly, therefore, 
Essex and Southampton were traitors. But this was not enough 
for Coke and Bacon. They must be proved to be traitors as well 
in intefUion as in act, and of this the Peers did not appear as 
yet to be convinced to Coke’s satisfaction. ** Our law,'* said the 
Attorney, “ judgeth the intent by the overt act.” “ Well,” saitb 
the Earl, plead your law, and we will plead conscience.**' 

Once more, therefore. Bacon rose to press the charge of 
deliberate and hypocritical treason. Ignoring the Earl’s un¬ 
reasonable fears, his impulsive nature, and bis complete want of 
self-control and forethought, he again treated Essex as though 
the whole of his defence was a mere afterthought to excuse a 
treasonable plot deliberately planned and deliberately carried 
out. As if Essex had not committed himself past recall by 
summoning round him the noisy crowd in Essex House, Bacon 
lays stress upon the warning of the Lord Keeper, and then on 
the proclamation of the herald. The disregard of these, he 
says, if nothing else, constitutes Essex a deliberate traitor. 


I have never yet ^een in any cose such favour shewn to any prisoner; 
so many digretssions, such delivering of evidence by fractions, and so silly 
a defence of sncli great and notorious treasons. May it please your Grace, 
you have seen how weakly ho hath shadowed his pur^iose and how slenderly 
he hath answered the objections against him. But my Lord, I doubt the 
variety of matters and the many digressions may minister occasion of 
forgetfulness, and may have severed the judgments of the Lords; and 
therefore 1 hold it necessary briefly to recite the Judges’ opimons.” 

This being done, be jnroceeded to this effect:— 

" Now put the case that the Earl of Essex’s intent were, as he would 
have it believed, to go only as a suppliant to hfsr Maj^y. Shall their 
petitions be presented by armed petitioneis 1 This must needs bring loss 
of liberty to the prince. Neither is it any point of law, as my Lord of 
Southampton would have it believed, that condemns them of treason, but 
it is apporent in common sense. To take secret counsel, to execute it^ to 
run together in numbers armed whh weapons—what can be the excuse 1 
Warned by the Lord Keeper, 1^ a herald, and yet pen^ Will any simple 
man take this to he lew than tzeoatm 1 ” 

8 |ieddio|t S. 229. 
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The Earl of Essex answered that, if he had purposed anything 
against others than those his private enemies, he would not have 
stirred with so slender a company. But Bacon crushed him with 
an illustration from modern history far more damaging to 
Essex, and likely to make him far more suspected by Elizabeth, 
than the previous reference to Fisistratus. 

“ It was not the company you carried with you, but the assietance which 
you hoped for in the City, which you trusted unto. The Duke of Guise 
thrust himself into the streets of Paris on the day of the Barricadoes, in 
his doublet and hose, attended only with eight gentlemen, and found that 
help in the City which (thanks be to God) you failed of here. Aud what 
followed ? The King was forced to put himself into a pilgrim's weeds, 
and in that disguise to steal away to scape their fury. Even such Wiis 
my Lord's confidence too ,* and his pretence the same—an all*hail and a 
kiss to the City. But the end was treason, as hath been sufficiently proved. 
But when he hod once delivered and engaged himself su far into that which 
the shallowness of his conceit could not accomplish as he expected, the 
Queen for her defence taking aims against him, he was glad to yield himself, 
and, tliinking to colour his practices, turned his pretexts, and alleged the 
occasion thereof to proceed from a private quarrel.” 

“ To this,” adds the reporter, the Earl answered little : ” and 
indeed to an assertion of this kind, not based upon any fresh 
evidence, but deriving all its weight from the fact that the 
asserter had been one of the Earl's most intimate fiiends and 
might bo supposed to be best acquainted with his nature, it is 
hold to see what the Earl could have found to answer. Both 
the prisoners were found guilty, and sentence was passed in the 
usual form. 

* Professor Gardiner would excuse Bacon in part on the plea that his enw was 
not so much moral as inteUectual, a mistake arising from "the weak side of his 
intellect.” 

” In the second place it hsa been alle^ (Abbott, Bacon and Bacex, 194*^0) 
that Bacon sinned in charging Essex with a consistent purpoee of treason which 
was f<»eigu to his nature. It is no doubt true that Essex'never did anything 
deliberately, and that an analyais of ohoracter would spare hia heart at the 
expense of hia head. It does not, however, follow that Bacon went deliberately 
wrong. On the day of the trial he had only very recently become aequaintea 
with we Karl's veiy questionable proceedinga m Ireland, aud it waa only in coa- 
MMmeo toith Cite «o^ side qf hit tnUlIadto adapt a eow/awC Citsory rather than oue 
which left room for vagoentiBS and uncertain^.” B4el. Nai, Biog. u. 8S5. 

I wsaume that the word "proceedings” n^ra to one or two conimtatiomt not 
aoteq upon (see BaeanHcnd Etteas^ 125-1S8), althongh ffie Government, by garbling 
the evidence, endeavonred to (^ve the impression that they were acted on. 

The uamttt appears to be, first, that Bacmi had aooeae to I3w oompleta wn* 

e srMsd eVidenee, and indttd wit a partg to tht garbling cf it, wo that ne might 
ave knomi (as we know) that no treasonable prqjeet was ever seriously enteiv 
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A few days before his execution (25 February, 1601) the 
composure which Essex bad hitherto preserved gave way ^fore 
the fear of death, or of that which follows death; and he poured 
forth a torrent of exaggerated accusations (some of which were 
afterwards proved to be groundless) against his secretaiy, his 
friends, his sister, and himself. " Would your Lordship have 
thought this weakness and this unnaturalness in this man ! ” 
writes the Earl of Nottingham to Montjoy. But this outburst 
proceeded neither from " unnaturalness ” nor from vindictivenesB; 
but from one whose mind was now thrown off its balance by 
superstition, yielding in death, as he had always yielded in life, 
to the impul^ of the moment. The vague general self-reproaches 
wrung from a man on the verge of the. grave by superstitious 
fears ought not to be allowed to exaggerate his crime; and the 
verdict of history must be that Essex, though guilty of treason, 
was not a deliberate traitor. 

On Bacon’s conduct different judgments will be pronounced 
according as each one judges more or less severely sins pro¬ 
ceeding not from an occasional succumbing to temptation, but 
from on original and natural deficiency in moral taste and in the 
instinct of honour. Probably in consenting to contribute to the 
destruction of his friend. Bacon was acting under, what must 
have seemed to him, considerable pressure. If he had refused 
the task assigned to him by the [Crown, he must have given 
up all chance of the Queen’s favour and with it all hope of 
promotion. Very inferior men have made as great, or greater, 
sacrifices; but Bacon was not the man to make such a sacrifice. 
He had known once what it was to be in the cloud and under 
the displeasure of his royal mistress, and he was unwilling to 
renew that experience. Debts were pressing him, and poverty 
staring him in the face. Becent circumstances may have 
quickened his appreciation of the Queen’s wisdom and judgment 
as well as hb desire for her favour, and hb feeling that Essex 
was a reckless, wilful, incorrigible outcast from the Court, 
capable now, neither of helping ncxr of being helped, doomed to 

taiiwdj Mooncl, tlist a man who, ogaiiMt evidi»oe, kaps to a *<c<anpact theory'’ 
uiat ft fiimd k addibente ond oMUditMit hypoerito. rather than ado^ a vasoa” 
thoory tiMt hia friend may be a oanblnaUon of ambiliafn, weahnees, lecUMuieBS, 
end a mimher d other onaUtiee good and bad—has ^ a WMk nde " in his affec* 
Uma Of * pp*<d of** j as well as in hu iiitellBefc, 
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ultimate destruction. Bacon had a keen sense of the value of 
fortune, of the possibilities of a learned leisure, of the importance 
of his own colossal plans for the benefit of the human race; on 
the other hand he had a very dull sense of the clidms of honour 
and friendship. Forced to choose between prosperity and 
friendship, he preferred to be prosperous even at the cost of 
facilitating the ruin of a friend for whom ruin, in any case, was 
ultimately inevitable. 

As it was, he gained less than he expected. But two years 
more remained for Elizabeth to reign, and Bacon was not 
destined to receive any office from her hands. Some reward, 
indeed, he received in shape of money; but he naturally con¬ 
sidered £1,200 as very insufficient price for services which no 
one but himself could have rendered. Excusing himself to a 
friendly creditor, whom he cannot at once pay, owing to the 
delay of the promised reward, he says, ** The Queen hath done 
somewhat for me, though not in the perfection I hoped.” ' 


§ 11 The End of the Old Reiqn 


The detailed discussion of the first edition of the Essays 
(published in January, 1697), will find a fitter place in the 
pages devoted to Bacon's works; but it is interesting here, to 
note how this, the most popular of his books, sprang out of, and 
illustrates, his own recent experiences.* The writer' assumes 
that the world is full of evil, and that men cannot get on in 
the world without a knowledge of evil arts, an assumption thus 
definitely expressed in the Advancement of Learning : ** We are 
much beholden to Machiavel and others, that wrote what men 
do, and not what they ought to do. For it is not possible to y^in 
serpentine wisdom with the columbine simplicity, &cce^ wwa 
Jsnow all the conditions of the serponty * The axiom that a 


Of the reUttoBt between Fnnds and Anthony Bacon during the trial of 
Enu We no kMwle^^; hut a long anonymous letter addmeed (80 May, 
It®* .^thony—^he died a few days before he could hare reoeired it—uhows 
uaf Anthony was interesting himauf to the last—to prove his patron innocent 

^ him.”—•jMeMcnarp if J/aHonal BO)grttphjf, 

• Ae irrt s^tlTO includ^ only the Suoffe on Study, Diaconrse, Ceremonies 
IwSBeota Followen uid Friends, Suitors, SkpeuM, Be^nt of Health, 
Honour ahd Reputation, Faction, Neff^thur. 
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who wishes to saoceed must "know all the conditions of the 
s^pent " underlies the whole of the JEsaatfs. 

But Bacon’s theoiy Is not quite consistent with his practice. 
His theory is that we are to know the Bvil Arts, merely that 
we may be on our guard against them; but in practice he often 
puts forward some of the minor Evil Arts as though for general 
use. For any man who will regard life as a gome of chess and 
human beings as the pieces, the Eaaaya will afford useful hints 
for winning the game; hints that go straight to the mark 
and are always practicable and always suggestive of more than 
they actually say. There is no waste of words or sentiment. 
Everything is to the point and tends to practice. How terse, 
for example, and how practical is the Ernay on Eeffociatiny, 
which tells you that" If you would work any man, you must 
either know his nature and his fashions and so lead him; or 
his ends, and so win him; or his weaknesses and disadvantages, 
and so awe him; or those that have interest in him and so 
■ govern him I” * And what wisdom there is in the reason given 
for the advice to employ lucky people; For that breeds con¬ 
fidence ; and they will strive to maintain their prescription I ” • 
Perhaps the passage in the Essays that contains the most 
feeling recognition of right, and wrong is—characteristically 
enough, as coming from one who was smarting under the 
rejection of a protracted suit—^to be found in the Essay on 
Suiiors where the writer protests that in every suit there ought 
to be some higher consideration than mere favour: " Surely 
there is, in some sort, a right in every suit: either a right of 
equity if it be a suit of controversy, or a right of desert, if it be 
a suit of petition.” * But even here he assumes that his readers 
will occasionally favour the wrong side and only asks them not 
to cany their injustice to the length of oppression or slander. 

In the little volume of 1697 there is not much of the 
philosophic enthusiasm which breathes in some of the later 
Essays. The suljects are Ibr the most part on a common-place 
level, and the language is correspondingly homely. We must 
wait till 1620 for the splendid eulogy on as "the sovereign 
good of human nature.” In the BMies of 1697 we have only 

»Ik 86. 

o 2 


* JBhmffif xlviL 48. 


* 76. xlix. 17. 
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the common sense view that " simple men admire them) wise 
men use them." This word " use " is indeed the key-note to 
the ethics of the earlier Easaya. Everything is to he " used" 
for some purpose—studieS) discourse) money, men, friends^ and 
factions. The purpose ought to be a good one—so the Essayist 
occasionally protests—^but he shows you how to make these 
things subserve any purpose, good or bad. On the firank world¬ 
liness of Bacon’s views d friendship, comment has been already 
made; but the Eamy on Fadion is no less fmnk in its recognition 
of self-interest as a natural and prevailing motive, and almost 
cynical in its suppression of resentment against ratters and 
traitors. " Mean men,” t.e. men of low station, are told that if 
they wish to rise, they must “ adhere,” i.«. take a side; yet even 
for beginners, he adds, it generally answers to be the most 
popular man of your faction with the opposite faction ^ (just as 
Francis Bacon of the Essexian faction was at this time (1596-7) 
keeping on terms with the Cecilians); and again, ” the traitor, 
in factions, lightly goeth away with it; for when matters have 
stuck long in balancing, the winning of some one man casteth 
them and he getteth all the thanks.”’ 

Bacon’s part in drawing up the work described by Lord 
Clarendon as a “ pestilent libel,” but published by the Govern¬ 
ment as a DacUtraiim of the Tremona of Eaaex^ may be passed 
over the more briefly because he tells us (smd we have no 
evidence to the contrary), that his task was little more than that 
of an amanuensis to the Council and the Queen. 

About that timo her Miyesty, taking a liking for my pen .... 
commanded me to pen that Wk, which was published for the bette^ 
aatUfaction of the world ; which I did, but so as never secretary had more 
particular and express directions and instructions in every point how to 
guide my hand in it. And not only so ; but after that I had made a first 
draught thereof) and propounded it to certain, principal Councillors) by her 
Kresty’s appointment, it was perused, weifdied) censured) altered and made 
. almost a new writing, according to their Lord^p^ better consideration; 
wherein their Lordships and myself both were as vdigious and enrious of 
truth) as deairoaB of sattsfactioa; and myself indeed gave only words and 
ftain of style in pnismug their direction.” * 


‘ Am, iL 10-16. 

* Spedding, iL S47-*668. 


* R. 88 . 

« R. m. 169. 
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But we cannot so lightly pass over the Apology which, (though 
printed in 1604) was probably written in 1603, and naturally 
demands conaideiation at this period when we are bidding 
farewell to Essex. It was dedicated to Montjoy (by that time 
Earl of Devonshire) and its object was to vindicate the Author, 
not in the estimation of the vulgar sort (whom, he says, he does 
not so much regard), but in the judgment of certain other 
persons, from the charge of having been false to the Earl of 
Essex. Speaking of “ the noble but unfortunate Earl '* through* 
out in terms of respect and tenderness, it states that the Author, 
during a long and entirely disinterested friendship, neglected 
the Queen's service, his own fortune, and, in a sort, his vocation, 
first to retain, and then to redintegrate, Essex in the royal 
favour; in which course he protests that he continued faithfully 
and industriously “ till his last impatience, for so I will call it”— 
but he had once called it the hypocrisy of a Pisistratus and the 
treachery of a Judas when his benefactor's life was hanging in 
’ the balance—"after which day there was not time to work for 
him.” 

That Bacon’s Apology is full of inaccuracies will be admitted 
by all who, without prejudice and with sufficient attention, will 
compare it with Bacon’s letters; but it would be a hasty 
inference to conclude that he deliberately and consciously mis* 
represented a single incident. We have abundant proof that he 
was eminently inattentive to details. His scientific works are 
full of small inaccuracies; King James found in this defect of 
his Chancellor the matter for a witticisnl, "de minimis non 
curat lex; ” his most friendly biographer, Mr. Spedding, admits 
that his memory was “ not very accurate in counting time,” and 
Rawley, his private chaplain and devoted admirer, tells us 
that he habitually altered and improved upon the utterances of 
any author whom he happened to quote. 

A slippeiy memory, and inattention to facts, especially to 
inconvenient facts, in a man oi detonnined self-complacency, may 
easily lead to a complete distortion of history without definite and 
conscious frlsehood. Just as Bacon habitually " improved on ” the 
auth<»sfirom whom he quoted, giving us, not what they said, but 

« Spedding, nL 141—160. 
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what he thought they ought to have said, so in the Apology he has 
improved upon himself, by slight touches and minute divergences 
from the truth, conveying to us the picture, not of his actual con¬ 
duct, but of what he felt his conduct ought to have been. But 
however interesting the Apology may be, from a literary and rhe¬ 
torical point of view, for the ease and smoothness of its style, and 
for the dexterity with which it colours facts without greatly falsi¬ 
fying them, it can never be reganled as a contribution to history— 
unless it be a psychological history of the manifold and labyrin¬ 
thine self-deceptions to which great men have been subjected. 

A few words on Bacon’s money matters are needful at this 
point. Enriched with twelve hundred pounds as his reward for 
contributing to the conviction of Essex, he was now somewhat 
relieved from pecuniary distractions; and we may here take our 
last notice of this aspect of his life, which is not without im¬ 
portance in attempting to estimate the motives which led him 
to sue for lucrative office. Having failed (in spite of the vehe¬ 
ment advocacy of Essex) in an attempt (1597) to make a 
wealthy marriage with the widow of Sir William Hatton, he 
was arrested in the autumn of next year (1598) for a debt of 
£300. It appears that he had been previously sued for this 
debt, and that the payment had been excused till the beginning 
of Michaelmas term. But the impatient creditor anticipated the 
term by a few days; and on the 24th of September, Bacon writes to 
Egerton and Cecil from a ** handsome house in Coleman Street,” 
where he is under restraint, complaining of the insult to which 
he has been subjected in being arrested on his way from the 
Tower, where he had been dischaiging the Queen’s business, as 
one of the learned counsel. His straitened circumstances may 
be inferred from the fact that, although the beginning oi^ 
Michaelmas Term” was certainly not far off, he cannot pay his 
debt without great inconvenience; “ I have an hundred pounds 
lying by me, which he may have, and the rest upon some rea- 
. sonable time and security; or, if need be, the whole; but with 
my more trouble.” 

Ba the previous year (1697) he had attempted to secure the 
Mastership of the Bolls by favour of the Lord Keeper E^rton. 
Jh retttni for this, he privately promised. to son the 
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revormoii of his Clerkship to the Cottncil—^the present Clerk, 
Mill, being under trial for irregularities, for which he might 
possibly he dismissed. As the Lord Keeper was already either 
appointed, or likely to he appointed, one of Mill’s judges, this 
secret application, conveyed in ohsouxe and circuitous terms, 
was scarcely creditable to Bacon. But the scheme failed and 
Mill retained his post.^ 

However, from a petition of Francis Bacon to the Queen in 
1600, we gather that he had hopes of getting into his own hands 
an estate which his brother Anthony was proposing to alienate; 
and an improvement in his circumstances may also be inferred 
from the fact that we find him, about this time, undertaking to 
clear off his debts. In this process his unbusinesdike, oveiv 
hopeful, and self-favouring disposition becomes once more curi¬ 
ously prominent. His principal creditor was an old friend of the 
name of Trott, of whose kindness and consideration Anthony 
speaks in the highest terms; but Trott and Francis Bacon 
cannot agree upon the amount due. Into the details of this 
petty dispute space forbids us to enter; but the result is not 
without interest. Bacon offered £1,259 12s.; his friend (besides 
expenses amounting to about £140) claimed £1,897 12s. The 
Lord-Keeper Egerton (one of the most honourable men of the 
day and a special friend of Bacon’s, to whom they referred the 
dispute), awarded £1,800—a decision that seems to show that 
Bacon’s vehement complaints of his old friend’s extortionate 
demands were, to say the least, not quite justifiable. 

The reign of Elizabeth was now drawing to a close, and the 
time was at hand when Bacon, at least for a time, must bid 
farewell to politics and resort to that alternative which he had 
mentioned to his uncle Burghley—become a “sorry book¬ 
maker and pioneer in the mine of Truth.” 

> For A full diacuBsion of the matter see Beuon tmd Emtex^ pp. CW<88. Profeeaor 
Gardiner sSys on this point The mere proposal would pr^rly shook ns at the 
peaent day; and as seems probal^, Bacon’s second letter of 13 Norember, 
m which his offer was repeated, was written after he knew ^t J^rton had heen 
chosen a member of the Commiasioa whieh had been appointed to examine the 
chargee whieh had been brought against the actual holder of Gm Clerkship, the 
tianmetion assumes an aniect whmh ought to haTe opened Bacon's eyes to its 
onestionablo character—^raon^ judging fkom his snbseqaent poceedbigB as 
Chancellor, his eyes were veryhm to open." (Diet. qfNat. Biogra^yt "Bacra,") 
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Among his enemies under the new reign he must hence¬ 
forth reckon Coke, the Attomey-Qeneral. The two had been 
competitors before, when Coke had been promoted from the 
Solicitor’s place to be Attorney-General (1594) in spite of 
Bacon's suit for the same place; they had also been rivals 
(1597) in suing for the hand of Lady Hatton, and here also 
Coke had been successful. Not improbably Coke had been 
irritated by Bacon’s attempt to come between him and the 
Attorneyship. Sir Francis Bacon, Solicitor-General himself in 
1611, describes the Attorney’s place at that time to the King as 
" the natural and immediate step and rise, which the jplace I now 
hold haih ever, in a sort, made claim to, and almost never failed 
of** Why then, Coke might well have asked, should an attempt 
have been made to debar him—the acknowledged head of 
the legal profession in knowledge, ability, and practice—from 
his “ natural and immediate step and rise ” by a young barrister 
of thirty-three, his junior by nine years, whose legal attainments 
were comparatively untried. Nothing in Coke’s nature tended 
to soften any pre-conceived irritation of this kind, if such irrita¬ 
tion existed. He was rough, uncouth, and overbearing; loving 
money next to Law and utterly destitute of refinement, taste, or 
appreciation for his rival’s wider studies.^ The Common Law ho 
regarded as the perfection of wisdom and morality; and he was 
contemptuously disregardful of any question that could not be 
settled on technical grounds and by appeal to legal precedents. 
Yet either tlie spirit and fairness of the Common Law, or perhaps 
the habits of a Judge, had so far imbued him that even the in¬ 
stincts of his narrow nature guided him occasionally to more just 
conclusions than the broader and freer theorising of the philo¬ 
sopher who would have regarded tbe King as the fountain 
justice and the Judges as mere conduits* He was dogged and 

^ In his oopy of the Nbwm Orffonum, received ese dmo ouetoriM, Coke wrote 
theee wwde 

** Auetori eoTuiliwn^ * 

Inataunre peru vetenim doeumwta sophomm t 
Instann l^es jnetitiainque prina.'^ 

He added, with alltiaion to the ehip in the frontiepieoe of the Kovutn 
Orgamum, 

** It deserveth not to be read in aehodsb 
f But to be Weighted in the ship of Fooib.” 

CAraich, Bacon, p. 149, 
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stubbom; but it was not mere stubbornness and love of opposi¬ 
tion that led him afterwards to confront and oontradiot the King 
and to be crushed rather than submit.^ He prized the growing 
independence and purity of the Benchi and manfully resisted 
all attempts to revive the once customaiy but almost disused 
interferences with the course of justice by the Crown, which 
Bacon desired to restore and systematize as part of the foundation 
for his ideal Monarchy. Thus pitted against one another by 
circumstances, and having natures at all points antithetical, the 
lawyer and the philosopher could hardly fail to feel, from the 
first, a certain degree of mutual antipathy: but the ill-will 
between the two exploded in a quarrel of which Bacon himself 
gives the following account to his cousin Cecil. Coke appears 
to have taken fire at some implied charge, or what Coke regarded 
as a charge, on the part of Bacon, that, in his capacity of 
Attorney he had been too lenient, or too neglectful of the in¬ 
terests of the Crown, in dealing with a Recusant. 


** To Ma. Secretart Cecil. 

** It may please your Honour, 

“Because we live in an age where every man’s imperfections is but 
another’s fable, and that there fell out an accident in the ExriiequeT which 
1 know not how, nor how soon may be traduced—though I dare trust 
rumour in it, except it be malicious or extreme partial—I am bold now to 
possess your Honour, as one that ever 1 found careful of my advancement 
and yet more jealous of my wrongs, with the< tnith of. that which passed, 
deferring my farther request until I may attend your Honour; and so I 
continue 

Your Honour’s very humble, 

And particularly bounden, 

Fb. Bacon. 

“ Gray’s Inn, this 29th of April, 1601.” 


' In Febrosry, 1600, the Kina became so fturiotu with Coke’s sigttmenti against 
the jnriadledon of the Eocleeiastlcal Courts, that he *’ clenched his fists as if about 
to strike the Chief Justice. Coke fdlgrovdling on the ground and bM(ged for 
mercy.” Gardiner. JSTtMofy, IL 42. This may seem iaoonsistent with the state* 
ment in riie text; oat a good deal depends npon what is meant by ’’grovelling.” 
It was onstomaiy for Bishops and Lord Chancellors to fidl on tlleir knees berare 
the King, whenever they intended to contxadiethim or take a liberty. (GardhieT, 
Bislorv, i, 168, U. 830); and kneeling and ” grovdiing ” might be eonfiued by 
an unfriendly sepwter, or thioo^ the mere love of exaggeration. At all events, 
if GoIm ’’ladled,” he did not yidd; for the debate was postponed. 
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**A true remembrance of ihc ahuee I received of Mr, Attomey-Oeneral 
publicly in tAe Ikcheqwr the fret day of term; for the truth vdiereof I 
r^er myself to all that mere present, 

I moved to have a reaeizuro of the lands of Geo. Moore, a relapsed 
recusant, a fugitive and a practising ^ traitor; and showed better matter for 
the Queen against the discharge by plea, which is ever with a saltw jure. 
And this I did in as gentle and reasonable terms as might be. 

“ Mr. Attorney kindled at it, and said, * Mr. Bacon, if you have any 
tooth against me pluck it out; for it will do you more hurt than all the 
teeth in your head will do you good.’ I answered coldly in these very 
words : * Mr. Attorney, I respect you ; I fear you not; and the less yon 
speak of your own greatness, the more 1 will ^ink of it.* 

“ He replied, * I think scorn to stand upon terms of greatness towards 
you, who are less than little; less than the least; ’ and other such 
strange light terms he gave me, with that insulting which cannot be 
expressed. 

“ Herewith stirred, yet I said no more but this: * Mr. Attorney, do 
not depress me so far; for I have been your better, and may be again, 
when it please the Queen.' 

‘‘ With this he spake, neither I nor himself could tell what, as if he 
had been bom Attorney-General; and in the end bade me not meddle 
with the Queen’s business, but with mine own ; and that I was unsworn, 
etc. 1 told him, sworn or unsworn was all one to an honest man ; and 
that I ever set my service first, and myself second; and wished to God that 
he would do the like. 

“Then he said, it were good to clap a cap. utUgatum upon my back! 
To which 1 only said he could not; and that he was at fault, for he hunted 
upon an old scent. He gave me a number of disgraceful words besides, 
which I answered with silence and shewing that I was not moved with 
them.” 


Although Coke appears, and probably was, mainly to blame 
for this discreditable squabble, it is not unlikely that he re¬ 
ceived some provocation from the manner in which Bacon| 
“ showed letter matter for the Queen." It was a point of policy 
with the latter to endeavour to gain credit at the expense of 
rivals. We shall find him, later on, committing to paper a 
determination to “win eredit comparate to the Attorney 
{Hbbiuft] by being more short, round, and resolute."* But 


* i.s. “picttiiig." 

' * Sssp. 1S8, andeompam Asofs, Iv. SO: “Honour that is yedmeAandbreken 
Mxm emeOier hath the quickest reflectimi, like out with facets; and« 

merefbie, l^amancont^ toezcelaiiyemnpetitoistrfhiahimourinouisluNAing 
them, if he eaa, in their own bow.” 
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the present Attomej was a veiy different man from Hobart, 
and not a man to allow “ credit comparate ** lightly to he won 
at his cost The threat of the capias uUegatum —^no doubt 
referring to Bacon’s arrest for debt in September, 1598—^must 
have been extremely galling to a man who was still not free 
from money difficulties, and who, throughout almost all his life, 
was never out of debt; and he sent the Attorney the following 
letter of expostulation: 

“Mr. Attorney, 

“ 1 thonght best, once for all, to let you know in plainneas what I find of 
yoii, and what you shall find of me. 

“ Ton take to yourself a liberty to disgrace and disable my law, my ez< 
peiience, my discretion. What it pleaseth you, 1 pray, think of me: 
I am one tliat knows both mine own wants and other men’s : and it may 
be perchance that mine mend, and others stand at a stay. And surely I 
may not endure in public place to bo wronged without repelling the same 
to my best advantage to right myself. 

“ You are great and therefore have the more enemies which would be glad 
to have you paid at another’s cost. Since the time I missed the Solicitor’s 
place (the rather 1 think by your means) I cannot expect that you and 1 
shall ever serve as Attorney and Solicitor together; but either to serve 
with another upon your remove, or to step into some other course ; so as 
I am more free than ever 1 was from any occasion of unworthy conforming 
myself to you, more than general good manners or your particular good 
usage shall provoke. And if you had not been shortsighted in your own 
fortune (as 1 think) you might have had more use of me. But that tide 
is passed. 1 write not this to show my friends what a brave letter I have 
writ to Mr. Attorney ; 1 have none of these humours. But that I have 
written is to a good end, that is to the more decent carriage of my Mistress’ 
service, and to our particular better understanding one of another. This 
letter, if it shall be answered by you in deed and not in word, I suppose 
it will not be worse for us botii. Else it is but a few lines lost, which for 
a much smaller matter I would have adventured. So this being but to 
yourself, 1 for myself rest.” 

The enmity thus published to the world did not end here; 
and through the web of Bacon’s dc»stiny and various vicissitudes, 
the antagonism of Coke runs like a dark thread interwoven 
with his most signal triumphs and his ultimate humiliation 
and frdl. 

About this time Bacon lc»t his brother Anthony.^ BGs health, 

> Chamberlain, writing on 27 May, ISOl, says “Anthony Bacon died not 
long since.** 
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always infirm, had perhaps received a shock from the outbreak 
and death of Essex, to whom he remained faithful to the last: 
at all events his correspondence breaks off at that point, and 
from that time forward we have no record of the relations between 
tho two brothers. More impulsive, more free-^ken, more 
lavish and reckless of expenditure, and (we must add) more 
single-hearted than Francis, he had spent his fortune first in 
travelling, and afterwards in procuring foreign information for 
Essex, and in maintaining himself and (in part) his younger 
brother while the latter was prosecuting his suit for the 
Attorneyship and Solicitorship. But by this time the tide 
had turned, and whereas he had sold estate after estate for 
Francis, it is now Francis who hopes (1600) to get into his own 
possession the land that Anthony is forced to sell; and Anthony 
died, says Chamberlain, so far in debt that I think his brother 
will be little the better by him.” ^ 

In the last Parliament of the Queen, which met 17 Oct, 1601, 
Baoon, who had been returned both for Ipswich and St. 
Albans, took an active part. He opposed a Bill against 
Monopolies, declaring that the House must not interfere with 
the Prerogative, but proceed by petition. He also spoke against 
the Kopeal of the Statute of Tillage, maintaining that it stands 
not with the policy of the State that the wealth of the kingdom 
should be engrossed in a few pasturers* hands.” ^ During the 
same year, in a letter to Cecil on Irish policy he ventured to 
advocate conciliation and toleration of the Roman Catholics, at 
least for a time, and the establishment of courts for the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, released from the technicalities of 
English law: “English and Irish were to be treated as one. 
nation. In Ireland, however, the difficulty of maintaining* 
order—^in consequence of the inability of the English exchequer 
to maintain thme a large military force—always stared the 
reformer in the face ; and Bacon, Uke the rest of his oontem- 

* Tkii qaotatioB from ChtmberUm ig impnrttnt, beoonie it to allow that 
titan waa, at all amita, no known and open raptore hetwaen tJto brotheis eoaae- 
quent on the frdl of Easex. The aospicion of a nptnn might have been 
nniBated by Baooo'a hu^age to the Qneen: **1 hare Jnat faan my brother will 
eMaamir to pnt away uwhambnry, wluch—if yonr lu|eaty enable me by tide 
I know 1 shall be able to grt into mine own han^** Bnt it i« quite 
ehaiaotoristio of Baoon to hm andtlUngaage in order to cenrej to the Queen the 
imj^eaafon tiiathe and'hia BaaBTian brotbtt were not on the of twa^ 

» Xzix^ 136. 
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poRuies, had no better remedy to propose than the introduction 
of English settlers as a standing garrison, a plan which, when 
actually adopted, spoiled the whole scheme of reform.” ^ 


§ 12 The New Reign 

The death of Elizabeth (24 March, 1603) made a complete 
change in all Bacon's prospects. Several letters show the 
assiduity with which he endeavoured to recommend himself 
to the new King through those who might have influence with 
him. Three or four days before the Queen's death (19 March, 
1603) he writes to Mr. Michael Hickes, Cecil's confidential man 
of business: 

“ Tlie apprehension of this threatened judgment of Qod, percutiam paa- 
torem et diapergentur ovea gregiat if it work in other as it worketh in me, 
knitteth every man’s heart more unto his true and approved friend. . . . 
And as 1 ever used your means to cherish the truth of my inclination 
towards Mr. Secretary, so now again I pray, as you find time, let him know 
that he is the personage in this State which 1 love most. And this, as you 
may easily judge, proceedeth not out of any straits of my occasions, as 
mought be thought in times past, but merely out of the largeness and 
fullness of my affections.” 

t 

To the Earl of Northumberland, the patron of Harriot the 
mathematician, he bases an appeal on the ground of his friend¬ 
ship for his brother Anthony and the studies which they pursue 
in common;* and, as in the former l6tter, he disavows the 
pressure of any necessity, begging the Earl ” not to do so much 
disadvantage to my good mind, nor partly to your own worth, 
as to conceive that this commendation of my humble service 
proceedeth out of any straits of my occasions, but merely out of 
an election, and indeed the fullness of my heart.” His brother 
Anthony is mentioned in a third letter to a Mir. David Foules, 
in Scotland, in which he refers (25 March) to the corre¬ 
spondence which Essex had up, through Anthony, with the 
Scottish Court. 

^ Diatiionary </ Ndiional Biography, ** Baecm,” iL 833. 

* Compmtbe CenmonUtrim Eoh^to (1008), in wbicih B«oon pn^XMM 
■ettiiig on wo(rk) mj l(ord) of Kortli(iunbeiriuid), and Bole^, and therefor 
HotyoCt, themeelvea being olfoady incHnw to experiments." 
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*‘The ooeaidon awakeih in me the remembrance of the com^tant and 
mutual good offices which passed between my good brother and yourself; 
whereunto (as you know) I was not altogeldier a stranger; though the 
time and design (as between brethren) ^ made me more reserved. But wdl 
do I bear in mind the great opinion which my brother (whose judgment 1 
must reverence) would often express to me, of the extraordinary sufficiency, 
dexterity, and temper, which he had found in you, in tiie business and 
service of the King our sovereign lord.” 

The truth appears to be that, although Bacon was not at this 
time suffering from any pecuniary ” straits of his occasions," he was 
not quite easy as to the reception he would meet with from the 
King. Essex had been the King’s friend, and one of James’s 
first acts was to liberate Southampton from the imprisonment 
which he was undergoing in the Tower for his part in the Earl's 
outbreak. Cecil might retain his place as indispensable coun¬ 
sellor ; hut it was possible that the man to whom the popular 
indignation had, rightly or wrongly, pointed as the chief instru¬ 
ment in procuring the Earl’s dea^, might be very coldly 
received by one who remembered Essex with gratitude. 

The desire to conciliate, and the apprehension of rebuff, may 
both be traced in the following letter to Southampton shortly 
before his release (10 April), from the Tower:— 

It may please your Lordship, 

“ 1 would have been very glad to have presented my humble service to 
your Lordship by my attendance, if I could have foreseen that it should 
not hare been unpleasing unto you. And therefore, because I would 
commit no error, I choose to write ; assuring your Lordship (how credible 
soever it may seem to you at first) yet it is as true as a thing that God 
knoweth, that this great change hath wrought in me no other change towards 
your Lorddiip than this, that I may safely be now that which I was trulyA 
before. And so craving no other pardon than for troubling you with this* 
letter, I do not now begin but continue to be. 

Tour Lordship e humble and much devoted.” 

It is, perhaps, for this reason that in almost all the letters ot 
this period, Bacon dwells upon the memory and services of his 
brother, and claims to have known more about Anthony’s se<^t 
hogotiations with Scotland than in former times he had found it 

iJBfemeaiM Hiaithe '*ieserre”wsa the result of an understanding between 
him and hb brotiiar; compare the exmesdon hi Ae letter to the King (p. 90), 

** tiiovtc^ by dei^ (as betwaoi brethren) dissembled** 
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gafe to acknowledge. Such a reference occurred in the letter to 
Mr. Foulea, quoted above; and a second reference occurs in the 
following letter (25 March) to the Abbot of Kinloss, amusingly 
similar to the last:— 

“ The present occasion awaketh in me a remembrance of the constant 
amity and mutual good offices Which passed between my good brother 
deceased and your Lordship, whereunto I was less strange than in respect 
of the time 1 had reason to pretend ; and withal 1 call to mind the great 
opinion which my brother (who seldom failed in judgment of persons) 
would often express to me of your Lordship’s great wisdom and soundness 
both in head and heart toward the service and affairs of the Sling our 
sovereign lord.” 

Sir Thomas Challoner, a confirmed Essexian, introduced to 
the service of the Earl by Anthony Bacon, was now in Scotland; 
and to him also Bacon writes (28 March), in a somewhat con¬ 
strained style, dispelling any dissatisfaction that Challoner may 
have conceived on account of some debt unpaid, and intrusting 
to him a letter to be delivered to the King. 

“ For our money matters, 1 am assured you conceived no insatisfaetion; 
for you know my mind, and you know my means; which now the 
openness of the time, caused by this blessed consent and peace, will 
increase; and so our agreement, according to our time, will be observed. 

“ For the present, according to the Roman adage (that one cluster of grapes 
ripeneth best besides another) 1 know you hold me not unworthy whose 
mutual friendship you diould cherish ; and I for my part conceive and 
hope that you are likely to become an acceptable servant to the King our 
Master, not so much for any way made heretofore (which in my judgment 
will make no great difference *) as for the stuff an& sufficiency which I know 
to be in you, and whereof I know his Majesty may reap great service. And 
therefore my general request is, that according to that industrious vivacity 
which you use towards your friends, you will further his Majesty’s good 
conceit and inclination towards me.” 

Bacon’s expression that what had happened “heretofore” 
(meaning services performed to Essex) would “ make no great 
difference,” pfobably represented his hope rather than bis con¬ 
viction. At all events he requests the services of another 
correspondent to defend him from slanders. This letter— 
addressed (28 March) to his friend, John Davies the poet, 

* Mr. Spedding voy justly exidaina these words as probably meaning ** that 
Ids having been engaged in Essex’s anrvice would not give him any special 
advantage over others.^ 
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author of Nom Teijamm, and afterwards Attoruey-Qeneral for 
Ireland—^is further interesting because in it Bacon apparently 
ranks himself among “ concealed poets; ** implying, I suppose, 
that he had written anonymous poetiy:— 

«Briefly, I commend myself to your love and to the well using of my 
name, as well in repressing and answering for me, if there be any biting or 
nibbling at it in that place, as in impressing a good conceit and opinion of 
me, chiefly in the King (of whose favour 1 make myself comfortable 
assurance) os otherwise in that Court. ... So desiring you to be good to 
concealed poeta, I continue. . . .” 

The letter to the King is in the King’s own style, slightly 
pompous, and lengthy, and classical, beginning with a quotation 
from the Vulgate and ending with a line from Ovid. He 
appeals to his father’s memory and his brother’s services by 
way of introduction, and rejoices to see the foundation of “ the 
mightiest monarchy in Europe." It is noteworthy that he makes 
no mention of his cousin Cecil, whose position perhaps at that 
time seemed to Bacon not perfectly assured. 

And yet further and more nearly 1 was not a little encouraged, 
not only upon a supposal that unto your Majesty’s sacred ears (open to 
the air of all virtues) there might perhaps have come some small breath of 
the good memory of my father, so long a principal counsellor in this your 
kin^om; but also by the particular knowledge of the infinite devotion 
and incessant endeavours (beyond the strength of his body and the nature 
of the times) which appeared in my good brotilier towards your M^esty’s 
service; and were, on your Migesty’s part, through your singular benignity 
by many most gracious and lively significations and favours accepted and 
acknowledged, beyond the merit of anything he could effect. All whidi 
endeavours and duties for the most part were common to myself with him, 
though by design (as between brethren) dissembled. 

** And therefore most high and mighty King, my most dear and diead« 
iovereign lord, since now the corner-stone is laid of the mig hti«»at m on archy 
in Europe; and that Qod above (who is noted to have a mighty hand in. 
bridlixtg the floods and fluctuations of the seas and of people’s hearts) h»tli 
by the miracttlotts and universal consent (the more strange because it pro- 
oeedeth firom such diversity of causes) in your coming in, given a rign 
to k en wbat he intend d h in the continuance; I thinlr there is no subjsct of 
your llejesty^a who loveth this island, and is not hollow and unworthy, 
whose heart is not set on firs, not only to bring you psace-offerings to 
ydu propitious, but to sacrifice himself a burnt-offering to your Mjgesty’s 
service | a n i 'eng st vddeh number no man’s firs ^haTl he more pure 
torvent then mine.” 
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At this time it seemed possible, to those who were not behind 
the scenes, that the Earl of Northumberland, and not Cecil, 
might be the foremost of the new King's advisers. A few days 
before the Queen's death, the Council had invited the Earl to 
assist at their deliberations probably because he was supposed 
to be in favour with James. Cecil, it is true, as well as Nor¬ 
thumberland, had been engaged for some time in secret Gor« 
respondence with the Scottish Court; but Bacon may not have 
been aware of this; and the charge of favouring the Spanish 
succession brought by Essex against Cecil might possibly tell 
against the latter. Although therefore Bacon tells Hickes that 
Cecil " is the personage in the State ’* whom he " loves most,*' 
he does not hesitate to place his whole services at the disposal 
of Northumberland, " if I may be of any use to your Lordship, 
by my head, tongue, pen, means or friends, I humbly pray you 
to hold me your own.*’ Accordingly it is to Northumberland, 
and not to Cecil, that he sends a copy of a royal Proclamation 
such as he thinks suitable **for the cherishing, entertaining, 
and preparing of men’s affections .* for which purpose 1 have 
conceived a draught, it being a thing familiar in my 
Mistress’ time to have my pen used in public writings of 
satisfaction.” By this means he seems to have desired to 
recommend himself to the King so that, if he could not 
obtain promotion at once, he might at least gain access to 
him, and be occasionally, though irregularly, employed by James, 
as he had been by Elizabeth. But the Proclamation was not 
used ; and though he was promised “ private access " when he 
carried a despatch to the King from Northumberland, he was 
kept waiting so long that he chose lather to deliver it by the 
hands of others than ** to cool it in my hands in expectation of 
access.” Indeed, for a few days, by an accident, he lost even his 
official status as one of the learned counsel: for having no 
written warrant and having never been sworn in, he was not 
mentioned in the list of those ** in office at the Queen’s death,” 
who were to be continued in office. This mistake was early 
remedied (21 April), but he completely failed to recommend 
himself to ^e King. ”Bbw happy Z think myself,” wrote the 
King to Cecil (27 March) " by the conquest of so fsithful and 
so wise a councillor I reserve it to be expressed out of my own 

H 
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mouth uuto you.” * The confidence thus early reposed was never 
withdrawn, and scarcely lessened till a few months before Cecil's 
death. Cecil remained therefore still at the head of affairs, 
while the Earl of Northumberland fell into the background, 
and with him fell Bacon’s hopes of speedy legal or political 
advancement. 

Before the King had been two months in London Bacon had 
been forced to recognise his position. He was to be left out in 
the cold more than ever ; still, indeed, of the Learned Counsel as 
before; but not, as before, to be employed by the Sovereign on 
extraordinary occasions nor to have his pen "used in public 
writings of satisfaction.” A few days ago he had expressed 
sanguine expectations to his friend Toby Matthew (April) : “ In 
my particular I have many comforts and assurances: but in 
mine own opinion the chief is, that the canvassing world is 
gone and the deserving world is come. And withal I find 
myself as one awaked out of sleep ; w'hich I have not been this 
long time.” But now (3 July) he writes to Cecil in tones of 
settled resignation. He seems to have been a second time 
arrested for debt, and a second time to have appealed to Cecil 
for money to help him out of his difficulty; and he cannot repay 
the money within the stipulated time. But he hopes to be 
able, by selling land, to leave himself, "being clearly out of 
debt and having some money in my pocket, 300/. land per 
annum, with a fair house and the ground well timbered.” He 
had found " money so hard to come by ” that he had half in¬ 
tended " to have become a humble suitor to your Honour to have 
sustained me with your credit for the present from urgent debts, 
with taking up 300/. till I can put away some land. But I am 
so forward with some sales as this request I hope 1 mayforbear^^ 
It is a sorrow to him that he finds himself idle and of no use 
to such an honourable and kind friend. He has now bidden 
farewell to politics; but he vrould like his recent humiliation to 
be salved with the distinction of knighthood. 

"For my purpose or course, I desire to meddle as little as I can in the 
Kii^^s causos—his Mi^esly now abounding in counsel—and to follow my 
thrift and practice, and to marry with some convenient advancement. For 
' as for any ambition, I do assure your Honour mine is quenched. In the 

, ^ Gardiner, JEfistorp, L •!, 
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Qneen’fl) my excellent Mietreas’e time, the quorum wee small; her service 
was a kind of freehold and it was a more solemn time. All those points 
agreed with my natare and judgment My ambition now 1 shall only put 
upon my pen, whereby I shall be able to maintain memory and merit of 
the tiroes succeeding. 

** Lastly, for this divulged and almost prostituted title of knighthood,1 
could without charge, by your Honour’s means, be content to have it, both 
because of this late disgrace, and because I have three new knights in my 
mess in Gray's Inn commons, and because 1 have found out on alderman’s 
daughter, an handsome maiden, to my liking. So os, if your Honour 
will find the time, I will come to the Court from Qorhambury upon any 
warning. 

How iny sales go forward, your Lordship shall in a few days hear. 
Meanwhile, if you will not be pleased to take further day with this lewd 
fellow" (Bacon’s creditor] 1 hope your Lordship will not suffer him to 
take any part of the penalty, but principal, interest, and costs.” 


At the same time he appears to have sent Cecil a memorandum 
of his debts, 3,700f. in his own name (including 500/. ** that I 
was beholden to your Honour for procuring ”), and 1,300/. in the 
name of his brother Anthony. Cecirs answer seems to have 
demurred to delay in repayment, and to have hinted that there 
was some fault of excess, aliquid nimia —whether pecuniary 
extravagance or what else is nofc quite clear *—which required 
correction on Bacon’s part. The answer is good-tempered and 
grateful, containing a promise of amendment. 


It may please your good Lordship, 

“In answer of your last letter, your money shall be ready before your 
day : principal, interest, and costs of suit. So thb sheriff promised, when 
I released errors; and a Jew takes no more. The rest cannot be forgotten, 
for I cannot foiget your Loidi^ip’s * dum memor ipue mH: and if there 
have been aliquid nimis, it shall be amended. And, to be plain with 
your Lordship, that will quicken me now which slackened me before. 
Then I thought you might have had more use of me than now I suppose 
yon are like to have. Not but I think the impediment will be rather in 


} Before James bad been three months in England he had mode about 700 
knighte. 

* It might possibly have been on excess of seal in obtruding political advice, 
which appeued to Cecil to savour of ambitiim. In the Proem to the InUrpreta- 
tiaa ^ Nature Bacon oomplaina that at this period of his life his ** 2 eal was act 
down as arobitioii.” 

* Some word has dco^Md out perhaps, ** your Lordddp's (kiadaMs): ” unless 
Cecil had himself need the following lAtia qnctatiott to protest his constant 
affection for his oousin, in wldch oaao the text may be oorroct. 
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my mind tluui in the matter or times. But to do you service I will come 
out of my religion^ at any time. 

"For my knighthood, I widu the manner might be such as might grace 
me, since the matter will not; I mean, that I might not be merely gre* 
garious in a troop. The coronation is at hand. It may please your 
Lordship to let me hear from you speedily. So I continue your Lordship’s 
ever much bounden, 

Fb. Bacon. 

“ From Gk)rhambnry, this 16th of July 1603.” 


The marriage with the aldermaii*s daughter, the “ handsome 
maiden,” did not take place till three years afterwards; but he had 
not so long to wait for the “ divulged honour,” which he desired 
partly to please the young lady and partly to salve his recent 
disgrace. Ho did not, however, obtain even his poor petition 
that he might escape being “gregarious.” On 22 July the 
Court removed from Windsor to Westminster, and on the 
following day the King, in his garden, dubbed as knights all the 
judges, all the serjeants-at-law, all the doctors of civil law, all 
the gentlemen ushers, and many others of divers qualities; and 
On this occasion, as one of three hundred, the author of the 
GrecUest Birth of Time was “ gregariously ” knighted. 

It is interesting and instructive to compare with the acturd 
circumstances of Bacon's rebuff and his disappointment at this 
period, the account given of it in the autobiographical fragment 
contained in the Proem to the iTvterpretatim of Nature.* The 
actual fact was that Bacon had tried, by every possible means, by 
friends, by strangers, by enemies (os in the case of Southampton), 
by letters, by personal access, by the preparation of political 
papers, to push himself into the King's favourable notice; and 
he had retired from the struggle for a time because he had 
completely failed, and for no other reason. How different isll> 
the impression to be derived from the autobiography 1 There 
we find that the main cause of his retirement was the com> 
punction of conscience. He admits indeed that one cause for 
this retirement was the misappreciation of his political zeal; but 
the main cause was his sense that he was called to jnuclaim 

* ii«^, I SQppose, ** I win come out of the philosoi^ic pnnnits to which I have 
now rwMouuy boimd myeeU; having foraworn pontioB." He was now |H«bably 
wnting ute Ji4vafteement vf Ltaming. 

See above p. 28. 
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the kingdom of Philosophy and not to play a part in civil life. 
** I found my zeal set down as ambition, my life past the prime, 
my weak health chiding me for delay, and my conscience warn¬ 
ing me that 1 was in no way doing my duty in omitting such 
services as I could myself unaided perform for men, while I was 
applying myself to tasks that depended upon the will of otibers; 
and, therefore, I at once tore myself away from all those thoughts 
and in accordance with my former resolution I devoted my 
whole energy to this work,” i.e., to the Interpretation of Natvjte. 


§ 13 The “ Discourse on the Union " 

In speaking of “putting his ambition on his pen*' Bacon 
probably had in his mind the AdvaTicemeiU of Learning^ the first 
book of which is supposed to have been written this year (1603). 
At this time he also wrote the brief Proem on the IiUerpre- 
tation of Nat\(/re in which he propounds his new philosophical 
mission, apologising for having temporarily deserted it on the 
plea that public duties had appeared to demand that sacrifice. 

The apologetic part of the proem has been quoted above (see 
p. 28); but the latter jiart, in which he reviews the obstacles in 
the way of his philosophic projects, and his plans for surmounting 
them, is no less worthy of study } and it comes fitly here because 
it shows how his philosophic plans pervaded his whole life, 
and influenced both his political views and his applications to 
individual friends and patrons whom he regarded as likely 
to forward the great cause of Science. 

“ Nor am I discouraged from it because I see in the present time some 
kind of impending decline and fall of the knowledge and erudition now 
in use. 

“ Not that I apprehend any more barbarian invasions unless possibly the 
Spanish empire should recover its strength, and after o'ushuig other nations 
by arms should itself sink beneath its own weight; but from the civil 
wars which may be expected I think (jud^ng from certain fashions which 
have come in of late) to spread through, many countries, from the malignity 
of religions sects, and from those epmpendions artifices and devices which 
have crept into the place of solid erudition I augured a storm not less 
fatal for htmnture (md science. Against these evils the Prmting'press is 
no security. And doubtless these hostile influences are destined to over- 
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wlidlm that foir-weather learniog, which needs the nursing of luxurious 
leisure and the sunshine of reward and praise, and whidi can neither 
withstand the shock of adverse opinion nor escape the imposture of 
qncakeiy. 

“ Far otherwise is it with Science, whose dignity is fortified by works of 
use and power. Therefore to the injuries that might be wrought by Time 
I give no heed. As for the injuries that might proceed from men, they 
trouble me not. For if any one charge me with seeking to be wise over¬ 
much, I answer simply that whereas in practical life there is a place for 
modesty, in philosophy there is no place for aught save truth. But if 
any one call on me for works and that at once, I say, and without any 
imposture, that a man in my position, not yet past middle life, retarded by 
ill health, who with his hands full of business, and without light or 
guidance, has entered upon an argument of the utmost obscurity, has done 
enough if he constructs the machine, though he may never set it in 
motion.” ' 


After protesting that works, though they will ultimately be 
attained, must not be sought at once, and that he must not 
be called on to make definite promises as forecasts of results, 
nor to deviate from his prescribed course, he continues thus: 

“ My plan of publication is as follows. Those writings which aim at 
securing a response from the minds of others, and at purging, so to speak, 
the thrcshing’floor of the understanding, ore to be published to the world at 
large ; the rest are to be passed from baud to hand with selection and 
judgment. 

** I am not ignorant indeed tliat it is a stale trick for impostors to reserve 
some secrets, which are no whit better than those which they offer to the 
public. But in my case this resolve is not the result of imposture, but of 
a sober forethought. For 1 see that both the Formula of the Interpretation 
of Nature and the discoveries thereby made, will be quirkimed and preserved 
in the guardianship of a few selected minds. 

‘^This however is not my affair, for I take no thought for anything tt^ 
depends on things external. 1 am not chasing after fame, I am nm 
attracted by the unbition of founding a sect after the manner of heresiarehs; 
and the mere notion of aiming at private gain from so vast an undertaking 
seems to me as absurd as it is disgraceful. Enough for me the consciousness 
of well-deserving, and those practical results which Fortune herself is 
powerless to prevent.” 

Notwithstandiug hie resolution to "meddle as little as possible 
with the King’s cause and to follow his pdvate thrift and 

* Spedding, iiL SIS. 
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practice/’ Francis (now Sir Francis) Bacon does not seem to 
have felt precluded from tendering the King political advice. 

There were some points in the new Sovereign’s character— 
and those the most obvious on a short acquaintance—which 
might naturally lead Bacon to take a favourable view of the 
King’s political future. James was learned, open to new ideas, and 
averse to intolerance. These characteristics might be revealed 
in a few hours. It needed months or years to reveal the King's 
fatal deficiency in earnestness, his inconstancy of purpose, his 
inability to sympathise with an English House of Condons, 
and his want of political foresight. Even a cool observer might 
therefore have augured well at first concerning the new reign; 
and Bacon, in spite of all his professions of philosophic coolness, 
was one of the most blindly sanguine of observers. It is this 
excess of hopefulness—this determination not only to make 
the best, but to see the best, of everything—which explains, 
more adequately than any hypothesis of deliberate flattery/the 
language of adulation in which he addressed the King in the 
earlier years of his reign. Perhaps Bacon never, to the last, 
thoroughly realised the inherent weakness of James’s character; 
perhaps he found it impracticable to discontinue the habit once 
formed, and perceived that flattery was necessary in approaching 
a Sovereign who mistook deference for devotion ; be the cause 
what it may, he never tendered counsel to the King without 
disguising it in obsequiousness; and James, in his lips, is always 
a sovereign incomparable, not to be mentioned in the same 
breath with any other except Solomon, the Prinum Mobile, 
and God.* * 

With one at all events of James’s political aspirations Bacon 


* James himself did not shrink from mentionina himself in a most irreverent 
juxtaposition with Christ (see below, p. 280): and compare his verses composed 
on the comet that appeared at the Queen’s death: 

**Tbee to invito the gnat Ood sent Ms star. 

Whose friend and nearest kin good iirtuees ore.” 

(Onidiner, HUiory, lii. 295.) 

Powibly Bacon's language in this respect, would not be found, not much, if at 
oil, woraa than that of many of the King's flatterers; but it is sometimes 
extremely repulsive. See p. 188, whoe he says to James: ** I will make two 
prayers unto your Majesty as 1 use to do to Qod Almighty, when I oommeud to 
film Hia glory and cause.” And elsewhere he illustrates three r^nests which 
he to the King by reference ** to the three petitions of the Litany—ZfDera 
Jkmim; parte nobis, Domine; emndi not, Lomine.’* 
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could hcaxtily sympathise. The union of England and Scotland 
was at this time a main ol^ect of the new Sovereign; and Bacon, 
whose theory was that no empire should be “nice in point of 
naturalisation ” ' seconded the King’s efforts in a Brief Discourse 
touching the Hwppy Union of the Kingdoms of England and 
Scotland.* This treatise, said to have been printed in 1603, em¬ 
bodies one of Bacon's favourite doctrines, viz.: that certain 
Axioms of what he calls Prima Philosophia, are as applicable to 
politics as to natural philosophy. 

There is a great affinity, he says, between the rules of Nature 
and the true rules of policy. The Persian magic, in old days, 
was nothing but an application of the contemplation of Nature 
to politics; for indeed the celestial bodies and the heavens in 
their relations with the earth and sea, exhibit the relations 
between king and subjects. Everything in Nature has a private 
and a public affection; as, for example, iron has a private amity 
with the loadstone, but a public and general affection for the 
earth. In small matters, the private; in large, the public 
affection must be obeyed. As in Nature, so in kingdoms, there 
may be compositio," i.e. union without a new form, or “ mistio,” 
i.e. union under a new form. The former is the easier, 
but the latter, the Roman system of “ commistio,” is the wiser 
and happier.* The hand of man can in a short time bind the 
graft to the stock (“ compositio ”) ; but it must be left to Time 
and Nature to convert contiguity into continuity. Another 
necessary condition is that the lesser must be merged in the 
greater; else there will be defection, as in the days when the 
ten tribes of Israel revolted from the King of Judah. The hint 
as to the need of time may be illustrated by Bacon’s letter to 
the Earl of Northumberland in the April of this year (1603^ 

“ He (the King) hasteneth to a mixture of both kingdoms 
nations faster perhaps than policy will conveniently bear.” 

> £ata^ zxix. 161. Spedding, iiL 90. 

* Egaayst xxix. 160 . 
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§ 14 Bacon’s Advice on Church Policy 

The approaching Hampton Court Conference (deferred to 
January, 1604,) between the Bishops and Puritans drew from 
Bacon a treatise on the Paeificatum and Edification of the 
Church. It was written after he had received from the King 
a gracious recognition of his treatise on the Union of the 
Kingdoms; but the exact date of composition is uncertain. It 
was, however, “ presented to the Eaug at his first coming in^ 
and an early date is almost necessitated by internal evidence. 
Bacon is here exhibited speaking liis own mind freely, and no 
longer under the pressure of the anti-Puritan infiuonce of 
Elizabeth. In the Advertisement touching Church Controversies 
(1589) he had gone as far as he dared in the direction 
of the Puritans; but now, in ignorance of the attitude that 
James might take, amid a general anticipation of change, 
and with a not unnatural expectation that a Scotch King would 
be free from the prejudices of Anglican Ecclesiaaticism, he goes 
very much farther indeed. 

He advocates reform in the Church, as a remedy no less necessary 
in ecclesiastical than in civil matters, and especially seasonable 
in “ the spring of a now reign ”; for in Church government, 
as in civil government, there may be variety according to time, 
place, and circumstance. A set form of prayer appears to him 
desirable, but it would be well to discontinue the use of the 
term “ Priest ” and the General Absolution. 

“Taking the Abwlution, it is not imworlliy consideration whether it 
may not be tlionght unproper and unnccehsarjr; for there are but two 
sorts of Absolution, both supposing an obligation precedent; the one 
upon an Excommunication, which is religious and primitive; the other 
upon Confession and Penance^ which is superstitiouB, or at least poritive ; 
and both particular, neither general. Therefore since the one is taken 
away, and the other hath his proper case, what doth a general Absolution, 
wherein there is neither Penance nor Excommunication precedent 1 And 
surely I may think this at the first was allowed in a kind of spiritual 
discretion, because the Church thought the people could not he suddenly 
weaned from their conceit of assoiling, to which they had htien so long 
accustomed.” 


^ Spoddittg, Wbrkt, iii, 102. 
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The rite of Confirmation also appears to Bacon to be a 
mistake, at all events in its present shape: 

*<For Confirmation, to my understanding, the state of the question is 
irhcther it be not a matter mistaken and altered by time; and whether 
that be not now a subsequent to Baptism, which was indeed an inducement 
to Communion. For whereas in the primitive Chumh children were ex* 
amined in their faith before they were admitted to the Communion, time 
may seem to have turned it to refer as if it had been to receive a confirmation 
of their Baptism.” 

To private Baptism he utterly objects as superstitious and 
unnecessary; and the use of the ring in the Marriage Service 
appears to him repellent even to common sense and still more 
to the feelings of the learned and pious: 

“For private baptism by women or lay persons, the best divines do 
utterly condemn it, and 1 hear it not generally defended. And I have 
often marvelled that—when the book, in the Preface to Public Baptism, 
doth acknowledge that Baptism, in the practice of the primitive Church, 
was anniversary, and but at set and certain times, which shewetli that the 
primitive Church did not attribute so much to the ceremony as they would 
break an outward and general order for it—the book should afterwards 
allow of private Baptism, as if the ceremony were of that necessity, as 
the very Institution which committed Baptism only to the Ministers should 
be broken in regard of the supposed necessity. And therefore this point, 
of all others, I think was but a coneessum propter durilicm cordis. 

*^¥ot the form of celebrating matrimony, the ring seemetb to many, 
even of vulgar sense and understanding, a ceremony not grave—specially 
to be made (os the words make it) the essential part of the action. Besides 
some other of the words are noted in common speech to be not so decent 
and fit.” 

He would retain the use of music in churches, while con¬ 
demning the curiosity of division and reports and other figui||P 
of music ” which have *' no affinity with the reasonable service 
of God, but were added in the more pompous times.” The cap 
and surplice he would give up. 

*‘For the cap and surplice^since they be things in their nature in* 
different and yet held by some superstitious, so that the question is between 
srience and conscience—it seeuM to fall within the compass of the Apostle’s 
mle^ which is that the sbrongw do descend and yield to the weaker. Only 
the difference is, that it will be materially said, that that rule holds between 
private man and private man, but not between the cemsdenoe of a private 
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mui and the order of a Chturch. Bat, since the question, at this time, is 
of a toleration, not by connivance which may encourage disobedience, 
but of a law which may give a liberty, it is good again to be advised 
whether it fall not within the equity of the former rule ; the rather because 
the silencing of Ministers by this occasion is (in this scarcity of good 
preachers) a punishment that lights upon the people, as well as upon the 
party.” 

The discontinued exercise of “ prophesying,” t.e., expounding 
the Scriptures, at meetings of the clergy, should be revived. 
Ministers should be more deliberately and regularly ordained; 
excommunications should be issued only for weighty offences and 
then not from the deputies, but from the Bishops themselves 
assisted by assessor. As the number of benefices exceeds the 
number of suitable Ministers, pluralities must be allowed, or else 
preachers must be allowed to serve, by turn, parishes that are 
without Ministers. Impropriations ought to be, but cannot be, 
restored to the Church; and therefore, as the State took away 
the tithes from the Church it is bound to do somewhat for the 
support of Ministers.' 

This treatise completely disposes of the notion that Bacon 
was a sound Anglican and an approver of Whitgift’s attitude 
toward the Puritans. All the reforms he advocates, the abolition 
of private baptism by laymen, the discontinuance of the rite of 
confirmation, of the ring in the marriage service, of the cap and 
surplice, and of ornate church music, were demanded in the 
petition presented to James, on his progress to London in 1603 
by Puritan Ministers, and commonly called the Millenary Petition. 
As far as regards religious ceremonial, Bacon was himself at 
this time (1604) a Puritan in his personal inclinations, though 
not a Puritan in the sensible, statesmanlike breadth of mind 
with which he regarded the bitter controversies of the extreme 
parties concerning matters in themselves petty. Of all the 
papers composed by Bacon on ecclesiastical subjects, this 
is by four the most important, because here, and here alone, 
he is speaking his own mind, fieed from external pressure.^ 

i In Jtdy 1608 James infonned the Universities that he intended to devote to 
the maintenanoe of preaching Ministers such impropriate tithes as he was able 
to set aside for that purpose. But Whilst immediately remonstrated, and the 
matter was dnmped.—Gardiner, Jffstorp, I, 151. 

* Yet Dean Charoh-~who merdy alludes to this treatise in three or four words 
ss **a moderating paper on tba Ptu^fimian nf iht Chunk ” {Boom, p. 60}—gives 
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In the Advice to Queen Elixaheth (1584) he dares not express 
his opinion that the expulsion of the Puritan preachers by the 
Bishops is " a very evil and unadvised course," without " first 
protesting to God Almighty " that he is not ** g^ven over, nor 
so much as addicted, to their preciseness;” in the treatise On 
the Controverdes of the Church (1589), although he condemns 
principally the injuries that come from “ them that have the 
upper hand," he docs not venture to suggest any changes in the 
Prayer Book, and arbitrates so impartially between the two 
parties that he himself does not expect to be grateful to either 
part.” In a letter about the same <late (1589-90)—apparently 
modified at the suggestion of Whitgift,^ and then re-written by 
Bacon—in which he defends the Queen’s treatment of the 
Puritans, he still further does violence to his own feelings and 
lias nothing but condemnation for the Nonconformist party 

three or four i>age8 to the discussion of the paper on Controvcraiea in the Chureht 
and adds, “ Certainly, in the remarkable paper on Controversial in the Church 
(1689) Bacon had eaxsed to feel or to speaJc as a Puritan ” {ib. 12). Possibly Bacon 
was too broad-minded, too much ceutored in philosophy, and too much detached 
from formal theology, ever to '* feel or speak as a Puritan.” But it is certain that 
he advocated changes in the dii-ectiou of Puritanism far more strongly in 1603 
than in 1589. 

* Spedding, i 96, 97. It is perhaps in reference to this letter that Dean 
Church sa^s (Bacon, p. 12), ** Ho was proud to sign himself the pupil of Whitgift 
and to lorue for him.' 

Bacon was always ** proud ” to write for those iii authority and far too willing 
to make himself the “ pen ” for expressing opinions which he afterwards disavowed. 
But, apart from this general disposition of his, 1 do not know any evidence that 
he was specially proud” to perform this rather insincere service. The letter 
was not written in his own name, but in the name of Walsingham, addressed to 
an official in Franca: and, though Bacon did not decline to do the work nor to 

frame the alterations ” dictate bv the Master of his old college, there is no 
indication at all that he was proud ” of his work, or satisfied with the alterations. 
Here is his note to Whitgift to speak for itself:— 

"to UY LOBS at CAMTBRBUBY. 

"It may flkasx yovb Obacx, 

"t HAVE considered the objections, perused tlie statutes, end firamed the alteratlgpe. 
which i send; stilt keeping xuysolf within the btovily of a letter and form of narration,wt 
entering into a form ofargnmeut or disputation. For, in my poor conceit. It is somewhstagainm 
the mejmy of princes* actlonB to make too carious end striTviug apologies; but rather to set 
them fmth plainly, and eo as there may appear an harmony and oonstency In them, so that one 
part nphokittth another. A.nd so 1 with your Qrace all prosperity. 

“ From my poor lodging this, ete., 

Voor Once'e most dutUbl 

Pupil akp Bebvabt.** 


Mr. Spedding rstnarks tm the paper in question : ** It is to be remembered 
itideed tW it was not written in his own name, and that his was not the last 
judgment which wsS to be satisfied. Whitgift, aa weU as Walsingham, had a 
ntmug personal interest in the matter, n<» did he want either authority or m>por- 
tuniiy to oonect hia old popil’a exercise. If the original mumscript shoula ever 
be discovered I think traces will be found . . . where tire style and logic halt a 
little, or the Primate’s hand.” 


see 
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without a word of reproof for the Bishops. Again, later on 
(1616), when he found that the King was determined to make 
no concessions to the Puritans, he adapts himself once more to 
the royal views, and faces about so completely that he actually 
adopts the tone of one who is more conservative than the King 
himself and most earnestly hopeful that his Majesty will give 
way to no innovations. Times, no doubt, had changed. An 
interval of twelve years (1604-16) had introduced a temporary 
reaction in some quarters against extreme Puritanism, and bad 
allowed many pleasing and hallowed associations to gather round 
some of those very rites and forms of the Anglican Church which 
had previously excited most dislike and suspicion. But we shall 
be doing no injustice to Bacon by supposing that the Courtier, 
rather than the Statesman, speaks in the following passage in 
which Bacon (1616) strenuously warns Villiers, the royal 
Favourite, against making the slightest conces.sion to these same 
Nonconformists whose cause the writer had pleaded with equal 
strenuousness in 1604:— 

“It is dangerous to give the least ear to such innovators, hiit it is des* 
perate to bo misled by them. , . . Besides the Roman Catholics, there 
arc a generation of sectaries.... Tlioy have been several times very busy in 
this kingdom, under the colourable pretensions of zeal for the reforumtion 
of religion. Tive King your Master knows their dispositions very well; 
a small thing will put him in mind of them. His Majesty had experience 
of them in Scotland ; 1 hope he will beware of them in England. A little 
countenance or connivance sets them on fire.” * 

It is for these reasons that the paper on the PaeiJUatim and 
£dif cation of the Church, deserves our special attention as being 
the truest exponent of Bacon’s real ecclesiastical policy. Speaking 
his own mind, for once, freely, he advocates Church Reform. 
He pleads, not for a mere “ countenance ” or ** connivance,” but 
* for a “ law which may give a liberty.” He is ready to give up 
such details as the surplice, the ring in marriage, the name of 
Priest, the use of Confirmation in its present shape, ntid the allow¬ 
ance of private Baptism; hut he is ready to do much more than 
this. It is not that he will merely concede a considerable im¬ 
mediate reform; he goes further, and maintaimi the need of 
future and periodic reforms in the Ohuxch. 

^ Speddioff, vi. 18>8S« 
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is excellently said by the Prophet, State ev^r victe antlqMM^ et videte 
qvasnam sit via recta et vera, et ambulate in ea ; so as he doth not say, State 
super vias antiquas et ambulate in eh. . . . Bat, not to handle this matter 
common>place>like, I would, only ask why the civil State should be purged 
and restored by good and wholesome laws made every third or four^ year 
in Parliaments assembled, devising remedies as fast as time breedeth 
mischiefs, and contrariM'ise the ecclesiastical State should still continue 
upon the dregs of time, and receive no alteration now for these five>and> 
forty years and more 1 If any man shall object that, if the like inter¬ 
mission had been used in civil causes also, the error had not been great, 
surely the wisdom of the kingdom hath been otherwise in experience for 
three hundred years at least. But if it be said to me that there is a 
difference between civil causes and ecclesiastical, they may as well tell me 
that churches and chapels need no reparations, though houses and castles 
do ; whereas commonly, to speak truth, dilapidations of the inward and 
spiritual edification of the Church of Qod are in all times as great as the 
outwanl and material/’ 

Hod these sensible and statesmanlike views been adopted, 
the Church of England might have been made to include, 
and might perhaps now include, all but a small minority 
of the nation; and the adoption of this ecclesiastical policy 
might have gone far to conciliate the House of Commons 
and to prevent the civil war which was to fall upon the 
next generation. But the King peremptorily rejected such 
advice. “ I will have none of that,” said he to the Puritan 
Doct-ors who pleaded for elasticity of ceremonial, “I will 
have one doctrine, one discipline, one religion, in sub¬ 
stance and ceremony. Never speak more on that point— 
how far you are bound to obey.” The Church historian Fuller, 
after relating the King*s determination, remarks that ** thence¬ 
forward many cripples in conformity were cured of their former 
halting therein; and such who knew not their own, tUl th^ 
knew the King’s, mind in this matter, for the future qiiiel^ 
digested the Ceremonies of the Church.” It is hard to decide 
to which of these two classes Bacon should be assigned. A 
sound Anglican would certainly call him a cripple in Con- 
f<»mity; ” on the other hand, his extraordinary power of uncon¬ 
scious self-adaptiveness may perhaps justify the assertion that 
** he Iwew not his own mind till he knew the King’s.” Be that 
' as it may, he obeyed to the letter the royal command " never to 
speak more on that point” The printed copies of the treatise 
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appear to have been called in ** immediately after the King’s 
decision was known and, as we have seen above, when he 
undertakes afterwards to advise Yilliers on the subject, the King 
himself could not be more conservative, and more averse to 
the countenancing or conciliating of ''sectaries,” than the 
converted author of Certain Considerations touching the hetts/r 
Vajoification and Edification of the Church of EngUund, 

Here then once more we have to lament the extraordinary 
suppleness, the portentous power of adapting his mind to the 
mind of othens—much as if he had "never known his own 
mind ”—which made Bacon one of tbo most pernicious 
of counsellors for any man in authority who had not insight 
enough to perceive at once the wisdom of his advice. He 
had not the same courage in main^ning his moral, as in 
maintaining his intellectual convictions; he could " strive for 
the truth unto death ” * in Science, but not in Politics. 
None knew better than he that " it is one thing to under¬ 
stand persons, and another thing to understand matters,” * and 
he prided himself upon understanding both, and did understand 
both : but he deliberately sacrificed " the real part of business ” 
in order to retain his hold on the “ humours ” of great persons— 
always in the hope of hereafter influencing the great for some 
good end, and always with the result of making himself their 
tool. And hence he met the fate ordained for those who know 
but will not " strive for the truth ”: he made himself " an 
underling to foolish men, and accepted the person of the 
mighty.” 


§ 15 Bacon is made Solicitor-General 

In the Parliament which met 19 March, 1604(, Sir Francis 
Bacon was again returned for Ipswich and St. Albans, and at 
once assumed a position prominent in the House and conciliating 
to the new Sovereign. He spoke in favour of a proposal to 
compound with the King for tiie extinction of Purveyance, at 
the same time maintaining the royal rights of Preemption and 
Prisage, and extolling the Prerogative as being no less ancient 

» Spedaing, UL 102. » SMlcgioMticm, iv. 27, 28. 

* ASMayr, xzU. 8 . 
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than the Law: ** capiU inter nuMla ecmdiiur** Charged with a 
petition to the King touching the abases of Ponreyors, he 
recommended (27 April) the suppression of their malpractices 
by appeal to two examples; the one, of King Edward the Third, 
who in his time made ten laws against this abuse; the second 
is the example of God himself who hath said and pronounced 
that He will not hold them guiltless that take His name in vain; 
for all these great misdemeanours are committed in, and under, 
your Majesty’s name.” 

Besides warmly siding with the King in the proceedings for 
the Union (to consider the details of which he was the first of 
the Commissioners appointed by the House), he also advocated 
in characteristic language a subsidy to the Crown: “Let not 
this Padiament end, like a Dutch feast, in salt meats; but like 
an English feast, in sweet meats; ” but the doubtful reception 
given to the project induced the King to express his wish that 
it should be dropped. In the discussions of the Commissioners 
on the Union, Bacon played a leading part; and to him, in con¬ 
junction with the Lord Advocate of Scotland, was intrusted the 
task of reducing the articles to a coherent whole. The instru¬ 
ments were signed and sealed on 6 December, 1604; but 
before this time Bacon had received his first token of the favour 
of the new Sovereign; it did, not, however, amount to much, 
being no more than the gift by Patent of his office of Learned 
Counsel, which hitherto he had held merely on verbal warrant. 
At the same time he received (18 August, 1604) a pension of 
£60 a year for life; but this was not in the way of a salary, but 
expressly granted “ in consideration of the good services ” of his 
brother Anthony, the intimate and faithful friend of Essex,^ who 
had co-operated with the Earl in keeping up a correspondence 
with the Court of James, for the purpose of facilitating the 
Scotch succession.* So far as concerns promotion, Bacon was 

' * Rymer’t Fcedera, xri. 697. 

* Iwaii Ohnrch (p. 76), without mentioning the ** pennon “ given in Anth<my*s 
munet mye ^ ** Becoin, who had hitherto bera an nnswom ana unpaid member of 
^ Learned Conneel, now reeeiTed his office by patent, toith a rmuM $aiary 
bat I can find no record of any ** ealary.** Even l^feeaor Gardiner eays {Butitny, 
i. 146) .: '* Baoim retained, indeed, the title of King’s Conned, and Ae dbrew Me 
idkiry, eatik a» U was;" and agiun (i6. 196): *‘OnAiign8t 18, Bacon was fee* 
tablim<4 h7 Patent in the position of a King's Conneel, wwh idUch he neeived a 
petuion ^ £00 “ no mention being made of the grottnde on which the “ pension “ 
wae^vei% * 
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still neglected, and he himself appears to have expected nothing 
better ; for two or three months aftarwards» when the Solicitor's 
place was fiUed (October 1604) he did not even apply for it. In 
the summer of 1605, when the place of Chief Justice of Common 
Pleas was vacant. Bacon was again passed over; and in the trials 
and investigations that followed the discovery of the Gunpowder 
Plot in November 1605, his services were not required by the 
Government. 

The length of the interval between December 1604, and the 
reassembling of Parliament in November 1605, gave Bacon 
leisure for working at his AdmTteem^t of Learning (for a sum¬ 
mary of which see Appendix II), and apparently induced hiin to 
alter his purpose of publishing the first book by itself. In any 
case the two books appeared in October 1605. Sending a copy 
to Sir Thomas Bodley he repeats the protestation which he had 
made to Cecil two years before, that he has renounced ** civil 
causes,” and devoted himself to philosophy : “ I think no man 
may more truly say with the Psalm, * Multum incola fait anima 
mea* (My soul hath long dwelt with them that are enemies 
unto peace) than myself. For I do confess since I was of any 
understanding my mind hath in effect been absent from that 1 
have done; and in absence are many errors which 1 do willingly 
acknowledge, and amongst the rest this great one that led the 
rest; that knowing myself by inward calling to be fitter to hold 
a book than to play a part, I have led my life in civil causes, for 
which I was not veiy fit by nature, and more unfit by the 
preoccupation of my mind.” , 

When Bacon wrote thus, he had good cause for thinking that 
his chance of legal promotion was small. Yet, however he 
might write as a philosopher to a philosopher, disavowing 
aptitude for civil causes, there can be no doubt that afterwards 
he bitterly felt his non-advancement. Writing to the Lord 
Chancellor (July 1606) he says that bis non-promotion makes 
him **a common gaze and a speech,” and that the little repu¬ 
tation which by his industry he gathers is scattered and taken 
away by continual disgraces, every new man coming above him. 
Simultaneous letters to the Sang and Cecil prove tlmt he had 
been for some time assiduously seeking mid expecting office. 
Among other reasons for pressing his suit he atleges his desiiu 

1 
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to satisfy his wife's friends ; for Sir Francis Bacon was now a 
married man. On 10 May, 1606, being now in his forty-seventh 
year, he married Alice Barnham, no doubt the alderman's 

handsome daughter," whom he had mentioned three years 
before in his letter to Oecil.^ In answer to a cousin's congratula¬ 
tions on his marriage, he replies that his fortune is improved by 
it, and that he has no cause to be dissatisfied : ** I thank God 1 
have not taken a thorn out of my foot to put into my side; for 
as my state " (i.e. fortune) “ is somewhat amended, so I have no 
other circumstance of complaint." Bacon's letters make 
scarcely any mention of her.® The remarks in the Essays on 
“ nuptial love " as compared with “ friendly love ”—Nuptial 
love maketh mankind, friendly love perfecteth it,” ®—would not 
lead us to infer that Bacon's experience caused him to form a 
very high estimate of married life. But, passing over a good- 
natured anecdote of Bacon's biographer, Bawley—which implies 
that Lady Bacon had a somewhat unruly tongue—we only know 
that after her husband's death she married his gentleman usher, 
and that Bacon (1625) revoked “for just and great causes" the 
provision he had previously made for her in his will, and left 
her “ to her right only." * 

Bacon soon found on opportunity of again serving the King in 
Parliament. During the debate on Naturalization in February 
1607, violent invectives were made against Scotland and Scotch¬ 
men in England, which Bacon answered (17 February) in a 
speech that usefully illustrates the Essay on Greatness of 
Kingdoms. Bidiculing the danger of overcrowding England 
with Scotchmen, he pointed out that England is thinly 
populated, Ireland fertile and desolate, and as a last 
resource, there is always open for a valorous and warlike nation 
some honourable war for the enlargement of their boidAs.*^ 
After a rapid history of Naturalization, the wise liberality 

* Lady Bacon's fatber waa Benedict Barnham, a draper of London, elected 
alderman of Breail Street Ward in 1691, and sheriff in the same year; her eldest 
sister, Elisabeth, married Margin, Lord Audley and Earl of Castlehayen, who was 
executed on Tower Hill in 1681. 

* The brief commendation in a letter to Hiekes (27 August, 1010, see p. 168, 
below), is the only exception I can remember. 

* JBMuys, X. 64. 

'**Of his domesiio life," writes Professor Fowler {Franeia p. 12) ** we 
hear nothing, and may tiherefoie infer that it was peaceftil, if not happy.” 

■ J&Mtys, xxix. 987-87. 
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of Borne in extending her franchise to foreign snbjeots is 
contrasted with the fatal jealousy of Sparta.^ He predicts 
that union under one Qoyemment, unless accompanied by 
Naturalization, will be followed by jealousies, quarrels, and 
ultimately by war between the two nations. England, when 
firmly united to Scotland, ”with Ireland reduced, the sea 
provinces of the Low Countries contracted (?) and shipping 
maintained,*" would be one of the greatest monarchies that hath 
been on the earth. 

A very prominent place is given in this speech to a warlike 
policy. After endeavouring to remove the alarm of an influx of 
poor Scotch immigrants by arguing, first, that the Scotch will 
not come without means to support themselves, secondly, that 
England and Ireland are not yet fully peopled, so that there is 
room for all, he goes on to suggest that, in the last resort, more 
room may easily be obtained by a foreign war. 

“ The third answer (Mr. Speaker) which I give, is this: I demand what 
is the worst effect that can follow of surcharge of people ? Look into all 
stories, and you shall find it never other than some honourable war for the 
enlargement of their borders which find themselves pent upon foreign parts ; 
which inconvenience in a valorous and warlike nation, I know not whe^er 
I should term an inconvenience or no ; for the saying is most true, though in 
another sense, OnM tolum forti patria.. , And certainly (Mr, Speaker) and 
I hope I may speak it without offence, that if we did hold ourselves worthy, 
whensoever just cause should be given, either to recover our ancient rights, 
or to revenge our late wrongs, or to attain the honour of our ancestors, 
or to enlarge the patrimony of our posterity, we would never in this manner 
forget the considerations of amplitude and greatness, and fall at variance 
about profits and reckonings, fitter a great deal for private persons than for 
Parliaments and Kingdoms.” 

The greatness of a nation, he continues, is based on its 
military power; and it is not gold, but tihe sinews of men, that 
make the sinews of war; witness Persia, Macedon, Borne, the 
Turks, and in modem times the Swiss. 

"All which examples (Mr. Speaker) do well prove Solon’s opinion of the 
authority and mastery that iron hath over gold. And therefore, if 1 shall 
speak nnto yon mine own heart, methinks we should a little disdain that the 
nation of Spain—which, howsoever of late it hath grown to rule, yet of ancient 
time served many ages, first under Carthage, then under Borne, alter under 


1 2 


* xzix. 161. 
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Qetb% «id oibett-Hdioiild of late yean take unto themaMrea that 
•pixft ae to dream of a Monarcl^ in the Westi according to tha^ derioe* 
Video eolem orieniem in Occidents, only becanee they have ravished from 
some vild and unarmed people mines and store of gold ; and, on the other 
side, that this Island of Brittany, seated and manned as it is, and that hath 
(I moke no q^nestion) the best iron in the world, that is, the best soldiers of 
the world, should think of nothing but reckonings and anditsi, and inciifa 
and tuum, and I cannot tell what.” *■ 


Deprecating the impntation of courtier-like flattery, " it were 
much alike,” he says, “ to rest a * tacebo ’ as to sing a ‘ placebo * * 
in this business. But 1 have spoken out of the foundation of 
my heart. ' Oredidi propter qwd locutus mm * (I believed, there¬ 
fore I spake). So as my duty b performed. The judgment is 
yours. God direct it for the best.” 

There b no doubt that in this speech, and especially in his 
advocacy of a warlike policy, Bacon was expressing his genuine 
convictions. Wo have not only the Essay on Qrttdnm of 
Kingdoms but also the trustworthy and unmistakable evidence 
of hb private entries in the Commentarius Solutus,* to show that 
he deliberately desired an aggressive foreign policy in order to 
divert the attention of the English people from questions aflectiug 
the roynl Prerogative. But it was natural that such constant 
and valuable support should be none the less appreciated in 
high quarters because it was sincere; and two or three days 
afterwards Bacon received the promise of the Solicitor’s place 
when next vacated. The promise was soon fulfilled, and on 25 
June, 1607, in hb forty-seventh year. Sir Francb Bacon became 
Solicitor-General, with an income of £1,000 a year (about £4,000 
of our money) and the prospect of further promotion. 

At this point in Bacon’s career we may introduce a friend of 
his, the principal confidant of hb litenuy projects. Toby 
Matthew, son of the Kshop of Durham, seems to have been frAd 


* Comidaring the apeee and ^mpbadii whfeh Baeota giVea to War u at letot a 

poeeiblA outlet for auperfluoaa population 1 think it deaerved at leaat a word of 
naention in the rather long anmmary of this speeoh ([^van Frofeaww Oardiner 
{SieUrff, i. 9Sg, S9S}, who thne states that part of the anttment which deab lii A 
the hit of ovuwpopnlation: deniM that KigUnd was ftilly petqileA 

The oonn^ eonla mth ease support a larger popidiwn than It had over yet 
knsWau leiM^ oomnidmi, and wastes, wm erji^g out fhr ths fanoid of tho 
eiltivaitor. If IhOy Were too littls, the sea waa open. CoauuMee would give 
Bimiiort to thoueands. Tndand was waiting tor otdoulsta to till it, and toe 
touSada of VizgiBia waa eryiugakMtd for inhamtanta.** 

* ibspgs, XX. 16ft. * Bsa p. 14A bdow. 
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q£ MtemtuTB and teavel, asd Bacon Imd a great leapect for hia 
litenuy judgment and a strong peraonal aflfootion for him. Their 
fHendsfaip lasted unbroken till Baconh death; and in the last 
year of his life he wrote the enlarged on IHendskip, as a 
kind of memorial of the. hqnd that had nnited them. While 
trarelUng on the Continent from I60& to 1607 he was converted 
to the Roman Catholic faith, and oonaequentily, upon returmng 
to England was committed to safe custody (probably in Lambeth) 
while his case was under consideration. The following letter, 
written (at the end of 1607) to put off a propos^ visit 
from Matthew, shows how Francis Bacon valued hia friendh 
criticisms. 

“Sir, 

“ Because you shall not lose yoiur labour this afternoon, which now I must 
needs spend with my Lord Chancellor, I send my desire to you in this 
letter, that you will take care not to leave the writing which I left with you 
last, with any man, so long as that he may be able to take a copy of it; 
because first it must bo censured by yon and then considered again 
by me. 

“ The thing whioh I expect most ftom yon is, that you would read it 
carefully over by yours^f; and to moke some Utlla notss in writing where 
you think (to speiik like a critic) thet 1 do perhaps, utdomweers; or where 
I do xadulgti'e gmio; or where, in fine, I give any manner of disadvantage 
to myself. This, super totam materiem, you mnst not fail to note, besides 
all such words and phrases as yon cannot like { for you know in how high 
account I have your judgment.’* 


As Matthew refosed to take the oath which, at the King’s 
command, was tendered to him, be was committed to the Fleet. 
Meanwhile Bacon, although he- interceded for him,wrofo him the 
following letter, which is interesting as an illustration of the 
Essay on Superstition, and of Bacon’s attitude towards Roman 
Catholicism. 

Martwr, 

** Po not think me foigetfid or altered towards you. But if f fhonld 
say I could do yon any good I riionld make my power nune rium it ia 
I do hear that which I am x^t uoa^ tor, that you g^ow mote inpatient 
and busy than at first; whirit mak oth me exceedingly fear the isane of that 
which saemrih not to stand at aati^. 1 myadi am out of doubt tfistr. yon 
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luiv6 bcMm miflenbly abuBeil wban. you were firat seduced j * but that whidt 
I take in compassion, others may take in seTority. I pray God (that 
understandeth us all better than we understand one another) contain you 
(oven as I hope He will) at the least within the bounds of loyalty to his 
Majesty, and natural piety towards your country. And 1 mitreat yon 
much sometimes to meditate upon the extreme effects of Superstition in 
this last Powder Treason ; fit to be tabled and pictured in the chambers of 
meditation, as another hell above the ground; and well justifying the 
censure of the heathen that superstition is far worse than atheism; by how 
much it is less evil to have no opinion of God at all, than such as is 
impious towards His divine majesty and goodness.” * 

“ Good Mr. Matthew, receive yourself back from these courses of perdition. 
Willing to have written a great deni more, 1 continue. . . 

Not long afterwards (February, 1608) Matthew was released 
from prison on condition of going into exile; but his literary 
correspondence with Bacon was not broken off, as will be here¬ 
after seen. 


§ 16 Signs of the Coming Revolution 

Four years under the new Sovereign ought to have sufficed to 
prepare the most short-sighted of political prophets for some 
great struggle between the Crown and the House of Commons. 

As early as 1604, when Parliament was prorogued (7 July), 
the breach between the King and the Commons was ** practically 
final.’'* James appeared to have no knowledge of the privileges 
of Parliament, and no sense of the spirit which had originated 
theip and which should have regulated his relations with his 
subjects. "The privileges of our House, aud therein the 
liberties and stability of the whole kingdom, hath been more 
universally and dangerously impugned than ever, as we suppose 
since the beginning of Parliaments: ” such was the ominouW 
remonstrance provoked by the King’s arbitrary conduct in the 
very first year in which he met a House of Commons. Every¬ 
thing tended to widen the gulf between James and his people. 
James, as he fondly hoped, had settled ecclesiastiad questions at 
the Hampton Court Conference, hut the Commons immediately 

some of the miraelee of tbo Choidi.”— 
Becoii," ii, m. 


* Matthew wae eonverted after *' eeeiuff 
Speddi|D|t iv, S. 

* iWaya xvii. 1. 

* XMenoSory Natkmal Siographiff ** ] 
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afterwards uiged reforms in the interest of the Nonconformists; 
the King had taken steps for the revocation of injurious Mono- 
polies» hut the Commons, with a view to the liberation of trade, 
were preparing a large measure aimed at the Monopolies of the 
great Companies; the discussion of the proposed composition for 
Wardships and tenures had led to inconvenient inquiries into the 
condition and sources of the Crown revenues; and now the 
renewal of complaints of long standing arising from the disputed 
jurisdiction of the Council of Wales, threatened to trench 
on the royal Prerogative.^ And beneath all these particular 
grievances there was the less definite and far more fatal evil, 
which no statesman could hope to remove, the want of sympathy 
and confidence between the House of Commons and the King, 
arising from an unalterable difierence of natures, interests, and 
opinions. 

Even if James had been the Solomon Bacon believed, or tried 
to believe, him to be, Solomon himself would have found all his 
powers tasked in the endeavour to solve the political problems 
of the time. Everywhere the nation was outgrowing the 
machinery of national Government: and the problem of adjust¬ 
ment was almost insoluble. The ordinary income of the Crown 
was no longer equal to the ordinary demands on it, and, what¬ 
ever may have been the reason, the subsidies brought in less 
than formerly. Three subsidies in the beginning of James’s 
reign brought in less than two in the beginning of Elizabeth’s; 
yet the people thought they were paying more.* Even with 
the strictest economy James would have had to spend a tenth 
more than his receipts; and James was so fhr from an economist 
that, by 1608, his ordinary expenditure exceeded his ordinary 
income by £83,000 and his debt had risen to a million.* The 
great problem, therefore, was how to obtain the double result of 
replenishing the King’s coffers without discontenting the people— 
a problem that was alwa 3 rs before the minds both of Cecil and 
his supporter. Bacon. The ^ latter familiarly alludes to it in 
his pii^te notebook, as ** poll. ^ gem.,** i.e. **polUica i gemino,** or 

> Spedding, iii. 210. * Spedlding, ir. 149. 

* To nudontMid the meenittg of theM figures the reider most remember thst 
the erenge eS the twelTe SappTies voted in the reign of Elizabeth amounted to 
no niors thsn £160,000; in other words, during the whole <if her reign shs 
received firom the House of Commonanot mot* thim two inUlione. 
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polity: '* *' To correspond to SaUsbniy (CecU) in tbe 
ii^ye^tioi:^ of 9 ipts and kvies of money, and to. respect poU. i gem. 
for emptying coffers ^d alienation of tbe people,” and again, *' To 
thinli^ of matters against next Parliament for satisfaction of King 
and people in my particular *' (i.e. so as to make himself accept¬ 
able to both), “ otherwise with respect Poll, i gem.** 

Closely connected lyith the Poll. 6 gem. was another difScnlty, 
the use and abuse qf the royal Prorogativo. The old feudal 
system assigned to the Crown many rights which, being in 
former'timos intelligible as well as valuable, had, therefore, been 
once bprne without complaint. Tliere was for example Pscuage, 
or Knight's service, due from one who held land in Knight’s 
tenure, whereby the tenant was bound to follow his Lord into 
the Scottish or Welsh wars at his own charge. Since these wars 
wore no longer possible, was this to be still exacted ? Again, a 
Minor, being unable to serve in the field, might naturally be 
assigned in feudal times as a Word to the Crown, and the 
profits of the estate might naturally be made chargeable with 
the service which the Ward could not perform; and this right, 
continued into the seventeenth century, was a source of con¬ 
siderable revenue to the Crown; but was this also to continue, 
when the reason for it had disappeared ? ^ Another source of 
revenue was the granting of Monopolies. Elizabeth liad allayed 
the popular discontent by suppressing many of these; but she 
liad not disclaimed the right thus to exercise her royal Pre¬ 
rogative: and the question, therefore, remained undecided. 
Most important of all, there was the question of Impositions, 
that is, of the King’s rqj^t to impose duties at will upon exports 
and imports. This involved the fundamental question of 
supremacy in the State. For if the King could levy Impositions 
at will, he could govern without the aid of Parliament; if nd% 
Parliament could always control the Qqvernment by refuring 
aupplisa On thq one side it was alleged against Impositions 
that the Edwards had hound themselyes not to levy them, and 
that none had been levied from the time of j^ohaid II. to Queen 
Mary; on the other side, that they had been levied for a hundred 
years daring the times of the Edwards, and also during the last 

• **Tlw whols aysttm** (of Wsrdabip) ** wm one huge slmae; but, whotewit 
WH, it mw etriofly l^g!iL”‘~Q«i4iner, Wttorg, i, 174. 
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^izty yean; and a recent deciaion in the Kachequer ^ supported 
the right of the Grown. Here^ therefore* was a subject for 
dispute, BuflScient, of itself, to make a breach between even a 
wise King and a loyal people. 

How did Cecil, and how did Bacon, propose to deal with this 
and other kindred questions ? Three courses appear to have 
been open to them. 

They might have admitted that the feudal and exceptional 
powers attached to the Crown were unfit for the times, and 
might have advised the King to commute them for fixed pay¬ 
ments, more profitable to him and Less galling to his subjects. 
This plan would have at once allayed much popular irritation; 
it would have removed much occasion for future misunderstand¬ 
ing ; and it might have induced a .wise Sovereign to study 
economy, by enabling him to ascertain the exact amount of his 
income, and by stimulating him to suit his expenditure to his 
receipts. The disadvantage would have been that, unless it left 
the King laigely dependent upon supplementary subsidies, it 
would have made him independent of Parliament and not 
unlikely to become practically despotic. But it was, at all events, 
for the King’s interests; and the plan might have been prudently 
and even patriotically suggested by a courtier, who did not 
wish to exchange the personal government of the Sovereign 
for government by a fluctuating and irresponsible House of 
Commons. 

A second course would have been to suppress all Monopolies 
and Impositions in practice, while tacitly retaining the power of 
granting Monopolies and levying Impositions as part of the royal 
Prerogative, thus not raising the question of right or legality, 
and trusting to the gratitude of the House of Commons for 
liberal and compensative Subsidies. The attention of the 
people might further have been divested from burning con¬ 
stitutional questions by introducing, at every meeting of 
Parliament, popula;r measures fot reforming the laws, encour¬ 
aging commerce, and the like, so that the whole nation, as 
well aa the House of Commons, might lay afida its antagonism 
to the Tojal Prerogativa This was the oounse adopted by 
Elizabeth towards tbe end of her reign, when pacifying the 
'■ Bstas’s ease, decided in 1606; see Onidiiier, Binaryf iL pp 6'7. 
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popular discontent at Monopolies; and it succeeded for the 
time. But an obvious objection to it was, that the royal 
self-sacrifice might not bear fruit for some years; and mean¬ 
time the royal necessities were rapidly growing. Elizabeth 
succeeded; but she succeeded because she had the good fortune 
to die soon afterwards, bequeathing her debts to her successor; 
James had no such prospect before him. And it might also be 
asked. Was it worth while to retain, in a dormant state, rights 
which every year of inaction would make it more difficult for 
the Crown to recall to life ? In any case, this course, if practic¬ 
able at all, was not compatible with delays, hesitations, bickerings, 
half-concessions; if the King was to adopt this course, he must 
adopt it quickly and heartily. 

A third course would have been to divert the attention of 
the nation from Constitutional questions by a spirited and 
popular foreign policy, championing the cause of the Protestants 
in Europe, and making Great Britain the centre of a powerful 
Protestant League. It is hardly necessary to mention as a 
fourth course, the plan of giving up, as obsolete, without 
contract or bargain, ail exercise of the royal Prerogative that 
hod become obsolete and unduly burdensome to the subject, 
and all that excited suspicion by reason of abuses in the past 
and anticipations of abuses for the future. To a very much 
nobler and wiser king than James, such advice might well 
have seemed quixotic; and even if James had been the king 
to accept it, Cecil and Bacon were not the counsellors to offer it. 
It might have been the best course: but, in the circumstances 
we ore considering, it was impracticable, and may, as such, be 
dismissed. 

There remain then the three policies described above, the 
first, the Prudent or Mercantile Policy; the second, the Dis-^ 
tractive and Paternal Policy; the third, the Distractive and 
Spirited Foreign Policy. Of these Cecil chose the first, and 
Bacon ^stmnatically and (as far as we can see) sincerely 
supported it during his life, although he bitterly inveighed 
against it as soon as its author was in the grave. It was 
ihtstrated by the inconstancy or insincerity of the King; and, 
after it had &iled, Bacon, instead of tiying to recur to it, 
resorted to the Distractive and Paternal Policy, with occasional 
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vain attempts to induce the King to adopt the third course, 
which in his own heart he thought the best, the Distractive 
and Spirited Foreign Policy. But all his efforts were inevitably 
barren. The Prerogative question had gone too far, even in 
the reign of Elizabeth, to be now ignored under her successor. 
Settled it must be in some way; and that it must be settled 
was probably patent to almost every member of the House 
of Commons except Bacon and the tribe of courtiers who had 
neither ability nor desire to see, or foresee, anything that was 
disagreeable to tlie King. 

It was characteristic of this most sanguine of counsellors that 
he should have supposed that the great constitutional question 
of the day could be buried by simply ignoring it. But we are 
startled to find him at the same time using language calculated 
to magnify the difficulty. At the least, it might have been 
supposed that, during the discussion of these questions, ho 
would have studiously avoided every word that might have 
led the King to magnify, and the Commons to dread and 
suspect, the Prerogative of the Crown. But no: he loses no 
occasion for bringing the Prerogative forward; he justifies it, 
extols it, amplifies it. Perhaps he thought by enhancing the 
value of it, to enhance the price at which the Commons must 
expect to redeem the burdens which it entailed; more probably 
he perceived that this was the surest way to obtain entrance to 
the King’s confidence; but in any case few did so much as 
Bacon to confirm the King in his most dangerous pretensions, 
and to convince the House of Commons that the Royal 
Prerogative might bo turned against * the liberties of the 
people. 

A brief sketch of the course of Ceoirs policy may throw 
light on much that Bacon said and did as a member of the 
House of Commons, and in the capacity of confidential adviser 
to the King, both here and afterwards. 
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§ 17 Cecil’s Remedy aoainst the OoMiNa Beyolution; 

“THE Great Contract” 

In April 1608, Cecil, now Earl of Salisbniy, was made Lord 
Tieasarer, and found an annual defioiency of £83,000, and 
a debt of a million. He immediately (June 1608) availed 
himself of the Prerogative to lay on new Impositiona to the 
amount of £60,000 a year, and increased the tax on ale-houses 
by £10,000 a year. It is possible that he did this in order to 
predispose the House of Commons to purchase exemption from 
these and other irreguiai exercises of the Prerogative; in any 
case, when Parliament met (9 Feb. 1610) Salisbury frmikly 
and fully set before them the King’s necessities almost in the 
form of a bahi.nce-sheet, and at the same time mentioned a 
“ retribution ” from the Crown, as contingent on the “ contri¬ 
bution ” from the subject. Subsequently (81 Feb.) he informed 
them that the King required £600,000 down, to discharge his 
debts, and an annual contribution of £200,000. After some nego¬ 
tiation, the Commons, having received permission to treat of the 
discharge of Tenures, stated (26 March) that if Knight's service 
generally were turned into free and common socage,^ they were 
ready to give the King £100,000 yearly. On the 26th of April 
they repeated their offer, explaining that the King was to retain 
the honour, and that they merely sought relief from the burdens 
of the Tenures. 

But on the day before this offer (25 April 1610), the King 
succeeded in borrowing £100,000 from the City of London. 
Now independent, he at once changes his front; and SaHsbuiy 
has to inform the Commons that “ he feared lest some want im 
himself in conveying those things to them which the King pn> 
pounded, had made them more obsoure,” And he proceeds to 
explain that, whereas they suj^med the Kiz^ was ready to porf 
wUh certain points of his Prerogative Ibr £200,000 a year, they 
were entirely mistaken; thufcui was thatt on condition qf 
voUng him £200,000 a year, and £600,000 down, the King toould 
' grtteioutly j^rmU them to make a bargain wUh him for ^ 

^ “s tenon of liad for which the Miviw is fixed and detenniiiato 

In quality. 
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WiiriA/ipi <mA ih/i like, po^ntf Mm thei^ worth, in addition lo 
these sums. 

It is impossible to suppose Uis.t jSaHsbmy could have thus 
misinterpreted the King. He could not have Ivished his own 
project to fail; and his vexation was great when the Commons 
refused to allow the matter to be further discussed. On the one 
hand he endeavoured to soothe them by declaring that the sums 
propounded to them had been tendered rather by way of 
estimation than of demand *'; on the other, to intimidate them 
by a warning that for the House to dispute the legality of 
Impositions " wore but to bark against the moon.** But they 
could neither be coaxed into a renewal of their offer, nor 
frightened from a discussion of Impositions. When the Govern¬ 
ment perceived their temper, the Speaker received orders to 
deliver a message " as from the King, warning them that the 
question as to his right to impose duties upon merchandise 
exported and imported had been settled judicially, and was 
not to be disputed in the House; *' to which the House, on 
ascertaining that the Speaker had received this message from 
the Privy Council, responded “ that the fame message, coming 
not immediately from his Majesty, should not be received as a 
message; and that in all messages from his Majesty, the 
Speaker, before he delivered them, should first ask leave of 
the House, according as hod anciently been accustomed.** 

Matters were made still worse when the King (21 May 1610) 
endeavoured to convince the House of the reasonableness of his 
prohibition by a long speech, not only justifying his right to levy 
Impositions on exports and imports, but. also implying his right 
to tax all other property. Concerning this apeech, Chamberlain 
writes as follows;— 

** The 2lBt of this present, he made another speech to both the Houses, 
but so little to their satisfretion that I hear it bred generally much dis¬ 
comfort to see our monarehioal power and royal prerogative strained so high, 
and made so transcendent every Way that, if the practice ahould follow the 
positloni, we are not like to leave our successors thi^ freedom which we 
received from our forefathera.”' 

The answer of the Hduae next moriomg Was to appoibt a 
Committee ** to devise upon some course to be taken to inform 
* Speddfag^ iv. 183, whence the who$B cf this niirnitiVe is taken. 
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his Majesty how much the liberties of the subject and the 
privilege of the Parliament were impeached by this inhibition 
to debate his Prerogative/* In order to divert the House from 
their purpose, Bacon made a clever speech, admitting indeed 
that if the matter debated concerned the right or interest of 
any subject or the Commonwealth,” he would not advise the 
House to desist; but alleging that, if the matter concerned the 
Prerogative, the House always desisted upon inhibition; as, for 
example, when Elizabeth had inhibited them from discussing 
her marriage, the succession, the appointment of a fast, and 
other matters: **and therefore he persuaded the House to 
present these matters of Impositions as grievances to the 
Commonwealth (which the King had given us leave to do) but 
not to question his power and prerogative to impose.” But the 
House was not to be persuaded that the King’s power of 
levying Impositions did not “concern the right or interest of any 
subject or the Commonwealth,” or that it was on the same 
footing as a royal marriage or the appointment of a fast. They 
resolved to remonstrate, and accordingly sent messengers to the 
King with a Petition of Bight. 

The King replied by disavowing the plain meaning of the 
message conveyed through the Privy Council. He had not 
meant—so he now declared—to prohibit absolutely a discussion 
of the question, but only to suspend it in order that he might 
understand their intentions. The petition of the Commons was 
granted as they themselves had set it down. 

In the discussion which followed (27 June 1610) on the 
King’s right to levy Impositions, Bacon defended the Prerogative 
in a speech dealing almost solely with the point of law. The 
extract or manuscript of the speech is left unfinished; and Mr. 
Spedding’s opinion is, that upon further consideration of the^ 
point of law or closer scrutiny of the records. Bacon saw 
reason to alter his conclusions, and consequently left the fair 
oopy of the speech incomplete. However the House decided 
not to put the question of right, whereby they would have 
condemned the judgment of the Court of the Exchequer, “ but to 
frame a petitiou by way of grievance, implying the right, though 
not in express terms.” 

In answer to the Petition two or three of the Impositions 
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were removed, and the King (10 July 1610) expressed his 
willingness to assent to an Act by which his power should be 
suspended from ** imposing " any more upon merchandise, without 
consent of FarUament But the new Impositions, amounting to 
£80,000 a year, remained unaltered; and both the King and 
Cecil defended the right of Imposition in such a manner as to 
excite suspicions that, even if suspended, it might be revived. 
The Commons were not likely to forget the rather unlucky 
saying of Bacon in his recent speech, that “ Kings shall not be 
bound by general words. Samson [is] not to bo bound by 
cobwebs but by cords; ** and accordingly, a few days afterwards, 
we find a member relating how the House was considering 
with what cords we shall bind Samaon*a hands, that is to say, 
his Majedy’s Prerogative/* Meantime “ they went away ill 
satisfied: which they testified in their next day’s meeting, 
whenas subsidies were proposed and no more could be obtained 
but one subsidy and a single fifteen: which a knavish burgess 
said (but in the hearing of few) would do the King much good, 
and serve as a sidupayna ad melius respondendum/* ^ 

On 13 July 1610, the Commons—though many of them 
suspected that the Qovornment was not in earnest—offered 
£180,000 for the proposed concemions. But Salisbury, after 
reading a letter from the King offering to take £200,000, 
informed them that, in the event of refusing, Parliament would 
be dissolved, and the offer never repeated. In consequence of 
this pressure they consented, in return fur eight specified 
concessions, to give the King a perpetual revenue of £200,000 a 
year. On 21 July, the memorials of • the Contract were 
exchanged ; on the 23rd, after the King's answer to their other 
grievances had been read. Parliament was prorogued till 
16 October 1610. 

The Crown would have been decidedly the gainer if the 
contract had been carried out. The average proceeds from 
subsidies, from 1605 to 1609, had been about £81,000. Add 
to this the money value of the burdens from which the Com¬ 
mons had purchased exemption (estimated at £80,000 a year), 
and we obtain a total of £161,000 a year. Instead of this 
sum, the Crown was now to receive from the Commons a 
* Ctfleton, IS July; Bpedding, It. 206 
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fta/rly tax of jC 200,000| to be Becui^ to the Gnywn 
"by Act of Paxliament in as strong sort as could be devised/' 
What had the Commons received for this extra gift of £40,000 
a year, and for the unconditional permanence which they were 
attaching to tlieir contribution ? Possibly they had gained 
something in exemption from annoyances and occasional ex¬ 
tortions of money which passed out of the pockets of the 
subject, but not into the Treasury. But, if we set that aside 
the answer must be that they had gained nothing except a 
" gracious answer *’ to very important statements of giievances, 
including those of deprived and silenced ministers, pluralities 
and non-residents, abuse of excommunication, abuse of the 
ecclesiastical commission. Prohibitions, Proclamations, aUd 
jurisdiction of provincial councils. To those who were dis¬ 
satisfied with the "gracious answer,'’ the Contract of the 
Commons may naturally have seemed too favourable to the 
King; and they might well feel that the permanent endowment 
of the Crown might render it difficult for them to (^obtain a 
more “gracious answer" hereafter. No longer able to make 
Supply conditional on the redress of grievances, they were 
surrendering one of the most important of the privileges of the 
House of Commons. 

Meantime the Government was preparing to meet the 
Commons in October; and among other matters they had to 
consider the abuse of Proclamations; in which, by forbiddii^ 
certain acts under penalties (which could be enforced by the 
Star Chamber), the Crown virtually assumed a pow^ of 
legislation. On 20 September the Council considered the 
subject, and in particular the Proclamation forbidding building 
in and near London. The Lord Chancellor was of ojnnion that 
if the King had not this power, he ought to have it; and tllit, 
if it oduld not be justified by precedent, a precedent shohld now 
be made by the Judges. 

Such an enlaigement of the Prerogative by Judge-made law 
was obviously most unwise in the &ce of the opposition of the 
Oommons; and Sir BSdward Coke, the Lord Chief Justice, 
natumlly dedred time for conference wif^ the other judges 
before giving bis opinion. But Bacon, partly perhaps because 
of bis habitual enmity to Coke, partly beoai^ bis policy^ was 
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invariably to amplify tlie Prerogative both in season and out of 
season, reminded the Chief Justice that he had already 
virtually sanctioned Prcx;lamations by his decisions on the 
bench, and that “ he [Coke] liad himself given sentence in 
divers cases” for the Proclamation against building. In this 
arg-umentum- ad homimm Bacon had a manifest advantage 
over his adversary; but he took a course likely to be most 
injurious to the real iutcrc.sts of the Crown, however much it 
might for the iiioineut commend him to James, as being a 
“ peremj)tory r«.>yalist.'’ Coke showed more wisdom in replying 
that “ it was better to go back than to go on in the wrong way,’ 
After conference, the judges decided that “the King by his 
Proclamation cannot create any oftcnce which was not an 
offence before; ” and to this decision the King conformed. 

But although (in spite of Bacon’s courtier-like and 
mischievous opi>osition) this obstacle to an understanding 
between the Crown and the (/oiumons was removed, other 
obstacles soon arose. Courtiers and officials who were interested 
in collecting the dues of the Crown, could not acipiiesce in a 
commutation which impoverished them; aiul it was natural 
that they should attempt to make the King suspect that he 
had been cheated in his bargain, reminding him that, until his 
debt was cleared off, he would still be at the merey of Parliament. 
On the other hand the Commons feared tliat the King, by 
means of his permanent income, would bo independent of them 
and neglectful of their grievances; and hence they hesitated to 
commit themselves. On 31 October, 1610 (fifteen days after 
Parliament had met), the King, incensed at’ their delay, required 
from the Commons a “ resolute and 8]»eedy answer whether they 
would proceed with the Contract, yea, or no.” Their discussion 
revealed their suspicious humour: provision was to be made 
** that this £200,000 be not doubled or trebled by enhancing of 
the coin by the King;” that Parliaments should be regularly 
held; and that the £200,000 be not alienated from the King; 
but no attempt was made to recede from their bargain. 
Meantime the King had come to the conclusion finally to break 
off the Contract; and he did this effectually by announcing 
(5 November, 1610) that in addition to the armual £200,000 and 
in addition to the subsidy and fifteenth last given, be expected 

K 
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a Supply of £500,000 for the payment of bis debts: without 
this, he said, it had never been his intention, much less bis 
agreement, to proceed with the Contract. It can hardly be 
doubted that here again the King broke loose from his chief 
adviser, and that he, and he alone, was responsible for the 
quashing of the Contract on which Salisbury had set his heart. 
The Commons of course replied that they could not proceed in 
the matter. An attempt was made by the King (after con¬ 
ference with some thirty members of the Lower House) to re¬ 
open the question; but it completely failed. On 25 November, 
1610, James wrote a furious letter to Salisbuty protesting 
that he had *‘had patience with this assembly these seven 
years, and from them received more disgraces, censures, and 
ignominies than over Prince did endure.” He complains that 
at the last meeting of the Council they “parted irre.solute-” 
He had followed their Lordsiiips* advice “ in having patience, 
hoping better issue. He cannot have asinine patience.” He 
therefore gave orders for the immediate adjournment of Parlia¬ 
ment; which was dissolved in the following February. And 
so ends the story of Cecil’s Great Contract. 


§ 18 Bacon’s Private Thoughts on Poi.itics 

Meantime, while Cecil was thus active, what was Bacon 
thinking of his activity, and of politics in general, of the 
coming Revolution, and of the best means for averting it? 
The answer to these questions will be found in a private 
note-book of his, called the Commentarius Soluiua — i.e, “ Loose, 
or Miscellaneous, Commentary”—in which he set down liis 
thoughts, small and great, about all subjects, political, privdk, 
literary, philosophical, as they suggested themselves to him in 
July, 1608, about a month after Cecil had laid on the new Im- 
positiojia^ These jottings are, obviously, far more trustworthy, 
as an index of Bacon’s inmost convictions, than letters to the 
King, or speeches for the King, advocating the Prerogative. In 

^ StoeddiD& iv. SS—95. The pegea beer the numing title of Traiuiportata, Le. 
trawfftrrtd mom s former ttote*bMk). Some of the notea may therefore be 
older date than Jnly, 1608; some, firom internal evidenoe, ate seen to have been 
written in Jnly« 8 m Speddisg, iv. 2S, 
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the latter, Bacon may have naturally been influenced by a 
desire of promotion; but in the former he ** relates himself to 
])aper’* as to a most secret friend. The disjointed form of 
these entries; the frankness with which he makes the most 
discreditable avowals about himself; the cool directness with 
which he sets down plans for humouring, or utilising, the 
leading men of the day—including his cousin the Lord 
Treasurer, and the King himself—make it absolutely certain 
that the book could never have been written with a view to 
publication, or in the hope of exhibiting himself in a favourable 
light to iwsterity. Here then we are safe with Bacon : here we 
have his true self described by one who has the amplest infor¬ 
mation and not the slightest temptation to excuse or gloss or 
misrepresent: for what is the use of making misrepresentations 
to a sheet of paper ? Every word, therefore, tliat Bacon sets 
down here wc may accept as representing what ho believed to 
be his motives and objects. He may have been mistaken—as 
men are sometimes mistaken about their own motives and 
. objects—but, unless we And him making himself out to be 
much better than wo have re.'»son for thinking him to be, we 
must be very sceptical to disbelieve the evidence afforded by 
the CommentariuB Holuius as to Francis Bacon’s public and 
private (objects. 

The sum of these secret records, so far as politics are con¬ 
cerned, is that Bacon exhibits himself in them as a resolute 
and determined courtier; without the slightest apprehension 
for the liberties of his country ; systematically aiming at the 
extension of the royal Prerogative; jealous <Jf lawyers and of the 
attacks of lawyers on what he deeme<l the rights of the Crown ; 
apparently approving of Salisbury’s project for composition, but 
at the same time inclining to a policy of distracting the attention 
of the people from the enlargement pf the Prerogative by an 
aggressive Foreign Policy. But all these general objects never 
induced him to forget the particular object of self-aggrandisement 
which pervades the Diary. And this is the weak point in our 
advocacy when we would (bin urge that Bacon was, at all events, 
sincere in his Monarchical theories. To be a Monarchist and 
exalt the Prerogative was so manifestly for his own interest, and 
he was so manifestly addicted to the constant contemplation of 

K 2 
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his own interest, that we can never feel quite certain whether 
his conviction is prompted by public or private considerations. 
But the total impression which the CommeTUarim Solutus con¬ 
veys to us is that, so far as Bacon could be sincere where his 
own interests were concerned, he was sincere in taking the side 
of the Crown against the side of the people. We, in these days, 
see with perfect clearness that the Prerogative of the Crown 
would need to be curtailed when it was applied to less im- 
j)ortant objects than the maintainence of national unity.” ^ But 
Bacon saw nothing of this. He liked Parliaments; but Par¬ 
liament was to represent the wishes of the people, not to 
govern. The King, assisted by the Council, was to rule in 
reality as well as in name ; and for that puiqiose the Crown 
needed a revenue independent of the contributions of tlie 
people (except in time of war or other emergency), and the 
royal Prerogative required to be strengthcne<l, not weakened. 
A go«>d and wise king could govern better than a popular 
assembly. Whether James was equal to such a responsibility, 
and whether the favourites and flatterers whom he gradually 
collected round him, could supplement his inadequacies, Bacon 
never seems to have entertained a doubt. His intellect as 
well as his interests disposed him to jirefcr to see goveminent 
in the hands of the few, and made him averse to “ j^pulmity'’ 
and popular men. 

The private schemes of the Cmnmentnrim may be deferred 
for further consideration; we are now dealing only with the 
political notes; and first among these in importance comes an 
entry os to the method of dealing with the great obstacle in the 
way of the enlargement of the Prerogative—the resistance of 
the lawyers. Without the lawyers, the country-gentlemen in 
House of Commons could have given no expression to i. 
constitutional claims of the people, and therefore in order to 
silence the House James needed only to suppress the lawyers. 
Here Bacon was assured of the support both of the King and 
of the Archbishop of Canterbuiy (Bancroft). During the last 
two or three years (1605—8) there had been complaints on the 
part of the Ecclesiastical Courts that the Common Law Judges 
. bod interfere with their proceedings by Prohibitions, requiring 

1 Oardiner, Hitiwy, toI. i. p 43. 
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the fonner to proceed no further tUl they proved their right of 
jurisdiction. Bancroft, taking the part of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, appealed to the King (1607) declaring that the Judges 
were mere delegates of the Sovereign, who therefore “had 
power to take what causes he pleased out of their hands and to 
detennine them himself.” Coke indignantly denied this. 
** Then,” said the King, “ I shall be under the Law, which is 
treason to affirm.” The Chief Justice replied by quoting the 
saying of Bractoii that “ the King ought not to be under any 
man but under Q«jd and the Ijaw,” ^ No doubt Bacon has this 
dispute, and Coke especially in his mind, when he speaks of 
“ mere lawyers,” and suggests that it will bo well to intimidate 
those who had scats in the House of Commons by the fear of 
losing promotion. 

“ Jvi<lg«;s to C(in.suU witli King as well as the King with Jiulgea, .... 
Query, of making use of iny Lortl of Canterbury his opposition to 
the la(wye.r8), in point of rofrtrniing the laws and dispriziiig mere lawyers. 

“To prepare either coIlect(ion8), or at least advice, touching the equalling 
of laws. 

“Kem(indcr); to advise the K(ing) not to call w'rgeants before parliament, 
but to keep the lawyers in awe.” 

By the side of these entries, there is a marginal note as 
follows:— 

“ Summary justice lielongeth to the King’s prerogative. The fountain 
must run, where the conduits are stoi>pcd.” 

Another entry mentions a different kind of ” Prohibitions ” 
affecting non-Ecclesiastical Courts. ' 

“Being prepared in the matter of Prfdiil/itions. Putting in a claim for 
the K(ing). 1116 4 necessities, (1) time, os of warj (2) place, os frontiers 
remote; (3) person, as (for example) poor (persons) that have no means 
to sue those that come in by safe-conduct; (4) xnatter, mixed with 
SUte.” 

This refers to a dispute concerning jurisdiction between the 
Court of King’s Bench, and the Council in the Marches of 

^ Oaidiner, SUtoryt h. 89. Later (160^ Bancroft said it was *'more likely 
tiiat the poor would obtain justice from the King than from the coontiy «ntlemen 
who compomd the Hoom of Commons, or fkom the Judges who wi»e In league 
with them. Juries were generaUv dependents of the gentry, and the cause of 
justice could not but Buffer from their emp]oynent.“>-(/&. 41). 
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Wales; of which we shall hear more hereafter. The Judges had 
unanimously resolved (Michaelmas, 1604) that four specified 
English counties were not within the jurisdiction of the Council, 
and that a “ Prohibition ” might be issued against the Council 
of the Marches, if the limits of their jurisdiction were exceeded.' 
But the dispute wm not settle<i here. We shall soon have to 
refer to a paper drawn up by Ba(3on on the subject not later than 
June, 1606. Another entry in the Cmnmentarimy dated Feb. 
16, 1607 {i,€. 1608) shows that the quarrel about “ Prohibitions ” 
continued at that time to rage, and that the King not only took 
the side of the Council against the Judges, but even api}eared to 
desire the estiiblishnicnt of more such irregular Councils for the 
purpoiio of “ the distribution of justice ” tliroughout the realm:— 

“Feb. 15, 1(507.“ The K. asaemblcd his Judges—nut all, but curtain 
of them—before tlioir Circuits, and found fault with multitudes of 
Prohibitions. The particular which gave the occasion, was the complointR 
of the two Prcfsidents of Wales and North, The K. was vehement, and 
said that more had been grouted in four year of his Reign than in forty 
of former time; and that no kingdom had more honourable Courts of 
Justice ; but, again, none was more cursed wdth confusion and contention 
of Prohibitions. Seemed to apj)relu>nd the distribution of justice after the 
French manner was better for the people and fitter for his gtiiatnc^ss, 
saying that this course, to draw all things to Westuiinster, was to make 
him K. as it ware of the Isle of France and not other provinces, so of a 
precinct about Loudon and Westminster. Noted matter of profit was the 
cause why tlie Judges embraced so much. Warned a surcconcc of granting 
Prohibitions for the vacatimi following, with a dislike they should be 
granted but in Court, and shewed a purpose, at some lime to hear himself 
the matter and to define of it, though he spent many days about it. He 
said they put the subjects to Tantalus pain, that, when he thought to take 
the fruit of his suit, it fled from him.” 

Commenting upon this incident, Bneon says that “ the Judg^ 
were in effect silent,” but that they might have rejoined, without 
offence, that the question was whether the increase of Prohibi¬ 
tions might not have arisen from the encroachments of the 
lowM’ and irregular Courts; which he appears to think at least 
a possible alternative.* 

» Speddiag, Bnron’i Works, vii. 674 ; Mr. Heath's Piefaee. 

* In modem reokoning Fehruary 16, 1608. 

1 !*®^^*** .** 1608, Bacon seems to have been pritate indined to the 

opiniem trat, in the mneral struggle then going on, the encroachments had been 
more on the part of file local courts.*'—Mr. Heath, Spedding, Works, vii. 676. 
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But whatever may have been Bacon’s private and theoretical 
opinion as to the rights of the dispute, we see, recurring to the 
former enUy, that ho intended publicly and practically to 
regard it only so far as it might be turned to the enlarge¬ 
ment of the Prerogative of the Grown. ,He projxtsed to 
justify the Crown’s interference with the ordinary course of 
justice on the grounds of four contingencies, 1st, troubled times; 
2nd, possible disorder on the frontiers or Marches where the 
Council hod jurisdiction; 3rd, expense and risk of long journeys 
for poor suitors, seeking redress against rich men, and unable 
to travel so far as Westminster; 4th, possibility that political 
questions—“ matter mixed with State ”—might be involved in 
private suits. 

The question of the jurisdiction of the Council of the Marches 
is important, in itself, as a thread in the tangled web of 
complications between King and Corarnoiiwealth which Bacon 
was bound, as a Statesman, to attempt to rc<luce to order; but 
it derives a special importance from the light which it throws 
on a treatise composed by him on The Differences in (Question 
Iteticixt the King's Bendi and the Council in the Marches. 
Although it was written (1606) two years beff>re the Gonimen- 
tarius, yet the consideration of it falls fitly here, where we are 
taking a general view of Bacon’s public and private attitude 
towanls the political difficulties of his time; and in order to 
understand this treatise, some preliminary account is necessary 
of the origin, purposes, uses, and abuses of the disputed 
jurisdiction. 


§ 19 Bacon’s Defence of the Council of the Marches 

The reason for the original establishment of a Council on the 
Welsh Marches is easily understood. Some kind of special 
jurisdiction to settle disputes between Englishmen and semi- 
foreigners might have obvious advantages. Accordingly, the 
Court of “the President and Council in the Dominion and 
Principality of Wales and the Marches of the same ” originated 
in early times and was confirmed by Parliament, 34, 35 Hen. 
VIII., when it was armed with discretionary power over 
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such matters as should be assigned to it by the King, ''as 
theretofore had been accustomed and used.” The more noted 
Council of York or Council of the North—instituted (1537) 
after the groat Catholic rising in the North called the Pilgrimage 
of Grace—liad neither statute nor custom to support it. Equally 
destitute of legal authority was a third Provincial Council, 
established for tho Western Parts; which last, however, was 
soon dropped, owing to strong local opposition.^ 

One object of these Councils was the cheap, speedy, and 
impartial administration of justice between rich and poor; 
and they had facilities for curbing local combination, oppression 
and corruption. Yet it is not difBcult to see how they may 
have been abused. The Councils had, as their Presidents, 
noblemen chosen by 00011 ; favour, and not generally trained in 
legal habits; they acted at a distance from central opinion and 
control; e.xeroising a censorial as well as a criminal jurisdiction ; 
unfettered by definite nilcs of proceeding; in cases of felony and 
treason, examining the supposed offeiulcrs, and applying torture 
at the discretion of the Court; in civil questions, staying, setting 
aside, and inverting, within ill-defined limits, the proceedings 
and principles of the ordinary Courts. The Court itself was 
partly dependent for its supi)ort on fines imposed for contempt 
and other offences, and on fees a.scerfaiaed by a custom of which 
the lower officials were the ordinary interpreters. From sucli a 
system as this one might naturally expect abuses. And that 
mal-adininistration did actually exist, is proved by Orders issued 
by Lord Burghley for reformation of the Court of the Marches 
issued in 1579, and by instructions to the President in 1586, 
recognising, and endeavouring to remedy, delay.s, excessive costs, 
encroachments on the Common Law, extortion by means o, 
fining, and so extensive an exercise of the inquisitional power! 
of tho Court as even in those days was thought vexatious.* 

In part the dislike of the English Counties to be coupled 
with the Welsh may have stimulated their protests against 
the Council: but it is only reasonable to suppose that their 
antipathy arose from the abuses which Lord Burghley en- 

^ Speddioff, Ffbrib, vii. 569. 

* 8m Mr. Heath's Prefhee to Bacon'e paper on the JluriadteHcn of the Marekea. 
Speddlng, Work*, vii 671. 
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deavoured in vain to remedy. At all events no Englishmen 
seem to have liked them. Chester appears to have been 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the Council of the Marches; 
Bristol obtained exemption as a favour; Worcester and the 
other Shires attempted, but failed, to gain the same exemption 
by petition. The answer was that the Court must be reformed, 
not restricted. After the reformation of tho Court we hear of 
no quarrels till 1602, when tho new President, Lord Zouch, is 
said to have slighted the Chief Justice of Chester; and an 
opinion was expressed by the Chief Justice of Common Pleas 
that the Four Counties were not within the Council’s jurisdic¬ 
tion. In 1604 a conflict of jurisdiction arose between the 
Council and the Court of King’s Bench, and was submitted by 
Lonl Zouch to tho Privy (’ouncil. Judges being consulted, 
decided in Michaelmas, 1604, against the Council. Some angry 
letters from Lord Zouch to Cecil in 1605 indicate that the 
Privy Council also at first sided against the President; and for 
two or throe years the authority of the Council of tho Marches 
seems to have been in abeyance; but Coke asserts that it was 
not reformed in all points as it ought to have been. 

Meantime Lord Zouch and his friends pressed on the King 
considerations tending to show that on the maintenance of the 
Council of the Marches depended the royal dignity and 
Prerogative. To give up the English Shires, because they 
were alleged not to be within the Act of Parliament, was, so 
they urged, to admit that tho jurisdiction of the Court rested on 
Statute Law and that the royal Prerogative (on which it had 
rested from the time of Edward IV.), bafcked by tho usage of 
four successive reigns after the Statute of Henry VIII., waa to go 
for nothing. If this w'ere so, all the decisions of the Council 
within the Shires would be invalid; tho Council of the North 
which was founded by mere Prerogative, would necessarily fall, 
and other Courts might follow. Other arguments based on the 
interests of the subject were not wanting: the advantages of 
local and summary tribunals, the inconvenience of severing the 
resort of the inhabitants of the two sides of the Borders to 
the same Civil Courts, the turbulent and Popish inclination of 
the gentry in those parts. The agitation against the Council 
was imputed to evil motives; to a preference for trial by jury 
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because juries could be influenced and intimidated; to a 
clannish following of the gentry by the common people; to the 
increasing number of attorneys hungry for costs and therefore 
averse from the cheap and speedy proceedings of the Council 
of the Marches. But principally the Council dwelt on the 
violation of the sanctity of the royal Prerogative; on the personal 
disgrace to the King if he gave up what the Tudors had upheld ; 
and on the danger of allowing the Common Law Courts of 
England to aim at the exorbitant greatness of the Parliament of 
Paris. These memorials had some weight with Salisbury; and 
an annotation in his handwriting on the margin of one of them 
exhibits his fear lest the fall of the Council of the Marches 
might shake the throne: antiqime svbHlruetiones nee facile 
dcatruuntur nec solae ruunt. 

While these disputes were before the Privy Council, a Bill 
passed the House of Commons (March, 1606) declaring the English 
Shires to be exempt. But it failed to pass the Lords; and in 
May (1606), when a similar Bill was again passing through the 
Commons, it was dropped in consequence of a gnu'ious speech 
from the King; and a resolution >vas pissed “ to rest u|x>n his 
Majesty’s grace for the execution of the law,” it being understood 
by tho Commons that, after the n;ccnt decision of the Judges, 
the law would exempt tho Shires from the jurisdiction of the 
Welsh Council. However, in the instructions next i.ssued to 
the Council its jurisdiction in the Shires was not taken away, 
but limited to matters of <lcbt and trespass whore the damage 
was laid under £10. But the instructions were kept private, as 
usual; and not long afterwards they were exceeded. A strenuous 
resistance was now organised, headed by the Bishop of Hereford 
and twenty-six of the principal gentry; and in Worcestershire, 
the Sheiiif, Sir John Pnckington,a veteran courtier of Elizabeth'i 
time, supported bis under-sherifif in refusing to obey the precepts 
of the Court (December, 1607). At a meeting of the Privy 
Council (6 November, 1608,) the King propounded the question 
whether the Article concerning the £10 jurisdiction of the 
Council within the Four Shires were according to law. There 
followed a somewhat indecorous altercation between the King and 
Coke» when the latter demanded time and the opportunity of 
hearing Counsel before replying: but it was finally resolved 
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that the Judges were to return their report what tliey had 
heard on both sides, and leave the judgment to the King." 
There are good grounds for*thinking that the opinion of the 
Judges, delivered in writing by Coke (3 February, 1609) was 
unfavourable to the Crown; but it was never published, though 
pressed for in Parliament. The agitation was continued in the 
Parliaments of 1610 and 1614; and in the course of it a Grand 
Jury presented the Council os a nuisance, and 5,000 signatures 
were subscribed to some declaration to the same effect. But 
after 1614 it died out; and in 1617, when Bacon was Chancellor, 
the new instructions made no distinction between Woles and thu 
English Shires, giving the Court a full, equitable, and Star- 
Chamber jurisdiction, which was not taken away till the next 
reign. Thus the final result, in Bacon’s time, was to leave 
unreformed an obsolete and dangerous institution to be 
bequeathed as a grievance to the popular party in the next 
reign, and then to be swept away—along with a great deal 
besides. 

These preliminary remarks will probably render unnecessary 
any further explanation of the following extracts from Bacon's 
View of the Differences in Question belimxt the Kinfs Bench 
and the Coujudl in the Marches (1606). It will be seen that ho 
maintains the power of the King to establish a Court of Equity 
as a power derived from God Himself, and therefore, it would 
seem, inalienable by any promises of a particular Monarch, or 
by any Acts of Parliament. This argument is of importance 
because it appears to render worthless a promise said to have 
been made by James that he would never erect another such 
court but by Act of Parliament.* 

Meeting the objections that the “ Prerogatives of our Kings 
are only given them by law, and that by the law they have no 
power to establish a Court of Equity," Bacon says: * 

** But... the King holdeth not his Prerogatives of this kind mediately 
from the Lav, but immediately from Uod, as he holdeth his Crown ; and 
though other Prerogatives by which he claimeth any matter of revenue or 
other right pleadable in bis ordinary courts of justice, may be them dis¬ 
puted, yet his Sovereign Power, which no Judge can censure, is not of that 
nature; and therefore whatever pertaioeth or dependeth thereon, being 

* Spedding, Works, vii.* MS. * Bpedding, L^e, iiL 870. 
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matter of govemmcnt, and not of Law, inttat be left to his managing by his 
Council of State. And that this is necessary to the end of all government, 
which is preservation of the public, may in this particular appear. For 
no doubt but these grave and worthy ministers of justice have in all this 
proceeding no respect but their oaths and the duties of their places, as 
they have often and deeply protested ; and in truth it helongeth not to 
them to look any higher, because they have charge but of particular rights. 
But the State, whose proper duty and eye is to the general good, and in 
that regard to tlic balancing of all degrees ^ . . will happily consider this 
point above Law, that Monarchies, in name, do often degenerate into 
Aristocracies, or rather Oligarchies, in nature, by two insensible degrees. 

“ The first is, when Prerogatives are made envious,* or subject to the 
constructions of Laws. Tlio second is, when Law, as an oracle, is affixed 
to place. For, by the one, the King is mode accomptable and brought 
under the Law ; * and, by the other, the Law is overruled and inspiretl by 
the Judge ; and, by l»oth, all tenures of favour, privy counsel, nobility, 
and personal dependencies (the mysteries that keep up States in the person 
of the Prince) are quite abolished, and magistracy enabled to stand by itself. 
The states of Venii;e and Poland might be examples hereof. And the 
Mairett du Palais in France, by making the Law great and themselves 
masters thereof, supplanted tlie whole line of their anrientest Kings. And 
what greater strength hod the League there of late than the exorbitant 
gretitneas of the Parliament of Paris 1 * 

“And from hence also in the time of Henry III. our Parliament 
challenged power to elect and depose, the Lord ('hancellor, Treasurer, and 
Chief Justice of England, os officers of the State and not of the King. 
Whether then these popular titloa of limiting Prerogatives, for subjects’ 
birthrights and Laws, uiay not unawares, without any design or thought 
of tlic authors, open a gap unto new Barons* Wars, or other alteration and 
inconvenience in Government, the State is best able to discern. And 
therefore all 1 con<‘lndo is tliis, that the ordering of these matters doth 
belong thereunto. 

“Yet God forbid (as one said) that we should be governed by men’s 
discretions ond not by the Law ; ' for certainly a King that governs not 
thereby con neither be coinptable to God for his administration, nor have 
a happy and establislied reign.’* But God forbid also, upon pretence 
liberties or Laws, Government should have any head but the King. For 
then, as the Popes of Rome, by making their seat the only oracle of God’s 

* Two or three words are hero worn away in the MS, 

* That is, “invidious.” 

* Qompsn the subsequent dispute between Coke and the King in Nov. 1607, 

when the former aeaerted, and the latter denied, that the Sovereign is under the 
Law; eeeabove, p. 18S. ^ 

. * The King, ^hape with this suggestion in his mind, said afterwards (February 
1607, t'.«. 16w) that “ this course to draw all things to Westminster wss to make 
him Kin^ as it were, of the lele of France and not other provinces."—^wddin^ 
iv, 90. 

* Quoted from Xing James'e Trw Lawt^ Free JfoNarehi^flSBS)* 
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religion, advanced themoelvea first above religion and then above Qod ; 
80 we may fear what may in time become of our Laws, when these 
reverend fathers,* in whose breasts they are safe, shall leave them to oUiers 
perchance of more ambition and less faith. But because I assure myself 
that no soul living will charge his M^esty vrith any manner of encroachment 
upon the subjects’ rights, I confess 1 marvel, and some perchance may 
doubt, why we should be so curious to wrest that right from his hand 
which all his progenitors have tmjoyed hitherto.” 

Then, in order to prove the King’s right to establish Courts 
of Equity, after quoting Scripture, and alleging the examples of 
King Alfred, WUliam the Conqtieror, Henry III., Edward III., 
Edward IV. (who set up the Councils of Star Chamber and 
the Marches), and Henry VIII. (the lost of whom established 
the Courts of Requests, of Wards and Liveries, and the Council 
of the North) he proceeds as follows ^ 

“ Besides we soy that in the King’s Prerogative there is a double power ; 
one, which is delegate to liis ordinary judges in Chancery or Common 
Law : another, which is inherent in his own person, whereby he is the 
supreme judge both in Parliament and all other Courts ; and hath power 
to stay suits at tlie Common Law ; yea, pro bom publico, to temper, changes, 
and control the same; as Edward HI. did, when, for increase of troliic, 
he granted juries to strangers iJe ine/iieiate /utgrime, against the Common Law. 
Nay, our Acts of Parliament 1>y his sole authority may be mitigated or 
suspended upon causes to him knou'n. And this inherent pf)wer of his, 
and what participateth thereof, is therefore exempt from coiitrohnent by 
any Court of Law. For saith Britton, lib. 1, * We will that our jurisdiction 
be above all jtirisdictions in our realm ; so as we have power to give, or 
cause judgments to' be given, as shall seem to iis good without other form 
of process, when we may know the true right as judge.”' 

It is difficult to imagine any language ifaore likely to be accept¬ 
able to the King and pernicious to his posterity. Let it be 
mitted that Bacon was sincere; that be did in reality believe, as 
he asserts, that ** the power of the gontiy is the chief fear and 
danger of the good subject ” in the Four Shires; that he con¬ 
sidered it expedient for the Welsh and English poor, as well os 
for the Orowm, that the Council of the Marches should divert 
some of the suitors who streamed to Westminster; and that he 
genuinely feared the ** reverend &therB of the Law " and their 
assaults upon the Prerogative more than any encroachments of 
the Sovereign on the rights of the people:—^still, it seems 

* i.e, the Judges—callol, above, '* the grave and worthy ministers of justice.” 
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impossible to credit him with common sagacity, much less with 
prophetic intuition in entertaining these fears and anticipations. 

But, even if his anticipation was well founded, that the Royal 
Prerogative might be hereafter injuriously curtailed by the fears 
and suspicions of the people, was he not going the very way to 
realise his own anticipation by deepening old fears and awaking 
new suspicions ? • Even supposing that it was theoretically justi¬ 
fiable, was it wise, thus to magnify the Prerogative ? Hero was 
a King utterly destitute of tact, of sympathy with the House of 
Commons, of practical sagacity; replete with bookish theories, 
and pedantical paper notions about the Constitution, all making 
for consistent despotism; garrulous, pompous, sultan-like in 
spiicch; good-natured, inconstant, and yielding in action; a 
King who thought himself a second Solomon, and believed 
himself entitlc<l to the arbitrary powers of a tyrant such as 
Samuel had foreshadowed in his predictions of the coming line 
of despots over Israel; a King who had actually attempted to 
assign to the Court of Chancery the right of determining the 
validity of elections, and had told the House of Commonk to 
their faces, that he had power to tax the property of his 
subjects without consent of Parliament.' On the other side, a 
Parliament jealous for its privileges, fervent for its rights, 
recalcitrant against many legal or semi-legal abuses which 
sheltered themselves under the Prerogative, uneasily conscious 
that it had lost ground under the Tudors and had let slip some 
of the safeguanls of national liberty, sensitive to the disparage¬ 
ments of bishops and courtiers, excitable and suspicious of 
the least attempt at royal encroachment, and not unmindful 
that at their first meeting under their Scotch King (1604) they 
had been compelled to remonstrate against an unprecedented 
violation of the most elementary constitutional principles. And H 
around these two antagonists there were gathering clouds 
ominous of conflict; increase of national expenditure requiring 

* Hr. Oiwtn {Short JTittory, p. 466) quotes from one of James’s speecbes in the 
Star Chamber i As it is ageism and blasphemy to diiroute what Ood can do^ so 
it is presumption and a high contempt in a subject to lurante what a King can 
do, ot to say that a King cannot oo this or fliat; ” ana in his True Law qf 
Momr^ieOf published before his accession to the English throne, James wrote 
thus : ** Although a good King will frame all his actions to be according to the 
IjOW, y«t he is not brand fliereto, but of his own will and for example-giTing to 
his sul^eets.'* 
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increased taxation ; a freer spirit of criticism, which, beginning 
with things ecclesiastical, passed on to criticise political adminis¬ 
tration; a general uprising from old feudal bonds, and an 
inclination (in some minds) towards republican rather than 
personal Government. Was tliis a time to rake up every 
remnant of antique and irregular exercise of the Prerogative 
in order to flaunt before King and people a power which, unless 
it could be allowed quietly to die, was obviously destined to 
be the cause of a contention that must last until one of the two 
contending parties owned himself vanquished ? 

How much better—even from the royalist or courtier point of 
view—to choose a time when deeds and not words might have 
been employed ; to wait for a war or some other emergency 
when national distractions or national interests might allow 
the King to exercise the extreme rights of his Prerogative (the 
establishment of new Courts of Justice, or the suspension of 
Acts of Parliament, or what not) either without the notice, or 
with the willing assent of his unsuspecting subjects I The 
wedge‘thus silently introduced in time of war might have been 
left to work its way in time of peace, and a precedent might 
have been quietly and firmly established for the development of 
despotism. But Bacon’s magniloquent talk could do no good at 
all. It alarmed the people without strengthening the King. 

If Bacon’s contention was justified, if the King hjid power to 
establish any Court he pleased in any part of his kingdom, with 
equitable or Star-Chamber jurisdiction;^ power to stay suits 
at will; to temper, change, and control the Common Law; to 
suspend Acts of Parliament by his sole authority; and if this 
power was inherent in the King’s person by “the ordinance of 
Qod,” then no promises that James might make^ to abstain 
from establishing such Councils hereafter could possibly bind 
his successor; and the people had no security that, under cover 
of opportunities afforded by war or civil disturbance, their 

* In PrivatA, Bacon seoma to have entertained the question whether the excep¬ 
tional Conxta might not have their jurisdiction limited by Parliament. See his 
note in the Comnvintariw Soluius, “To advise some conrse for the Council of the 
Marches and the North, for the Admiralty, tfonrt of B^ucsts, and the Ecclesi¬ 
astical Jnrisdiction: query, of limitation by PaWfoinent.”—Spedding, Life, iv. 65. 

• Mr. Heath, asserting, on the authority of Carte, ffM. JS^. iii. 7»4 (Spading, 
Workt, vii. 582) that he did make sneh a promise, ados: “But 1 think 1 
have seen a denial by the King that his speech wss so explicit." 
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liberties might not be summarily suppressed, ’^heir only 
bulwark, the power of the purse, was in danger of being well- 
nigh levelled by the royal claim to impose taxes upon merchandise 
—a claim which both now and afterwards Bacon maintained to 
be strictly legal. Common patriotism might have protested at 
leaving the liberties of the English nation thus unprotected and 
at the mercy of the Sovereign; common honesty might have 
revolted at this violation of the Spirit of Magna Charta, under 
pretext of isolated and exceptional precedents mostly derived 
from troubled times, or from the period of national lassitude, 
consequent on the Wars of the Roses; common sense, without 
any claim to prophetic foresight, might have anticipated that the 
straining of the Royal Prerogative, in times of freer thought 
and growing demand for liberty, must neces.‘»arily end in bringing 
King and jHiople into a fatal collision. But with Francis Bacon 
none of these three considerations had sufbeient weight to 
prevent him from advocating a course which could not but 
ultimately lead to conflict and revolution, but which had the 
immediate effect of strongly recommending him to the King 
and facilitating his own advancement. 


§ 20 Bacon’s Ukmedt against the Coming Revolution 

Bacon's remedies against the coming Revolution, so far as we 
can judge from the Commentarius Solutm, appear to have been 
three: Ist, the suppression of the lawyers and the exaltation of 
the King’s “ summary justice,” by which means the Sovereign 
was to conciliate his subjects, and especially the poor, ad¬ 
ministering justice more cheaply, speedily, and impartially than 
at present; 2nd, the acquisition of a permanent royal revenue 
by means similar to those proposed by Salisbury in the Great 
Contract; 3rd, the distraction of the popular attention from 
political and debatable questions by the excitements of foreign 
war. 

All Bacon’s remarks on laws, lawyers, and judges in the 
Commentarim Solutm tend to the same object, the subordination 
of the lawyers as a political power; and they show the peculiar 
and respoDsiblo position then occupied by the legal profession. 
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In the exirong relations between the Eling and his subjects 
there was then a debatable ground wherein the Prerogative 
of the fonner'^conflicted with the liberties of the latter; and in 
this field it was scarcely possible for a Judge to decide a special 
case without moditying and defining for posterity those pre¬ 
viously indefinite relations, and to some extent trenching on 
the functions of a Statesman. Thus in 1606 the well-known 
decision of “ Bates’s case ” had sanctioned the royal claim to levy 
Impositions on exports and imports, and the claim sustained by 
^his single decision was maintained for thirty-five years. In 
our days Parliament can at once rectify, by a new Act, an injury 
aiising from a judicial interpretation of statutes or from the 
over-riding of statutes by Common Law: but no such power 
existed then. This imsettletl condition of things commended 
itself to Coke, as being providentially calculated to erect the 
Judges into a great constitutional Tribunal, whose duty it was 
to mediate impartially between the King and the people 
Bacon, on the other side, believing that true statesmanship 
- consisted in the magnifying of the Prerogative, felt that no 
amount of knowledge of the Common Law of England would 
ever constitute such a Statesman as he deemed worthy of the 
name. Against the lawyers therefore, it is part of his policy to 
be always on his guard, and especially against lawyers of the 
type of Coke, whom he stigmatizes as “ mere lawyers.”' “ Mere 
lawyers ” are to be " disprized; ” they arc to be kept " in awo,” 
that is, in dread that they may miss promotion, by “ not calling 
Sergeants till Parliament bos met: ” Bacon proposes to make 
use of the Archbishop of Canterbury's 'opposition to the 
lawyers, in order to bring on a project of reforming the 
Laws. Elsewhere he mentions his intention of submitting to 
the King bis project for revising the Laws, and apparently 
(though the language is not quite clear) with some speeiil 
reference to the royal Prerogative: **for equalling laws, to 
proceed with my Method, and to shew the King title of 
Prerogative, as it is done." * No doubt, in any reform, Bacon 
could have rmnoved much that was irregular and inequitable; 
but there is as little doubt that his reformation would have 
commended iteelf rather to the Archbishop and the King than 
* See daidiaar, HiMoryf UL 23-4. * Speddia^ iv. p. 04. 

L 
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to the lawyers thetnselves> or to the party which, through tho 
lawyers, was aiming at the defining and strengthening of the 
liborties of the people. 

As for the financial part of Bacon’s policy, the OommetUativs 
contains no indication that its author did not sincerely believe 
(in July 1608, at all events) that Salisbury’s financial projects 
were the best that could be devised: 


'‘Note amongst the pores of gain thought of by my L(ord} of Salisbury.) 
He wanteth Dioites et Orbi tanqwim indoffine capi^ apparently referring^ 
to some project of fishing c)ut orphans and rich people to make a profit of 
wardships and excitptionally large incomes—** aitd matter of marchandingf 
which, mixed with jHiwer of eetate, I conceive may do wondere. ... To 
cotree^md ”—t.e.confurm—“ to Sallhbury) in the invent(ion) of tuUe and 
levies of money and to Tesp(oct) pnU. i gem. for emp(ty) coffers and alien- 
(ation) of the peop(le.)” * 

Wo seek in vain throughout the Co^nmetUanm for some 
definite scheme of internal policy beyond the suppression of 
the lawyers, and the increase of the King’s permanent revenue. 
And yet, if Bacon had such a scheme, he must certainly have 
made mention of it. For in the section wliich he entitles " Poll.” 
and reserves for political notes, he states, biiefly but methodi* 
cally, first, all the great dangers of the day, then other minor 
perils, and then the means of remedying them; and in 
this sketch he could hardly have omitted any original 
scheme of his own, if he had been prepared with one. The 


' **Jbr empty oofierH,” i.e. “ to cure empty coffera.” I oun find in the Comm. 
Soluhts no_ trace whatever of any dieseut from Salisbury’s financial scheraea, and 
no indication that they even needed improvement, unless the following rather 
obscure passage implies that Bacon objected to some of the impositions laid 
on by Salisbury; **My L. of Salisbury is to be remembered of ^e great 
expectation wherowilh he enters ; as, that he will moke tho King's payments 
'Certain . . . ; that ho will tnoderate new ImposUionaf (Spedding, Iv. 46). This 
is written in July 160S. Salisbury '*ei)taied” on the office of Treasniwpin 
April 1608, and, while lessening a few existing impositions, had laid on new 
ones to the amount of £60,000 a year in June 1608. Bacon’s meaning is there¬ 
fore (as Mr. Spedding has pointed out) not unite cleer. But I have placed the 

8 usage before mo retulcr. as the only one or the kind. It may possibly mean 
list people believed (in July) that Salisbury had laid on the **new Impoaitione" 
in June with the view of ** mr^erating," or removing them in exditange for aomo 
nontributiott from the Commons. But could an oxpeotaHon in July desiaribed 
ns *‘ an expeotation wherewith S. enten I Poshly this entry may have been 
written in April and ** traneferred ** (see note on p. 180, above) to the Comm. SoL 
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ww" in April; but why transfer an entry, an<duiMed> that boa heoc^ 
ifmHoalde f I hope some critic may find a solution of the diffienlfy pointed 
I; by Mr. Spedding. 
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danger that comes first in his list is ** The bringing the King 
low by pov(erty) and empt(y) cof(fer8).” After this, he 
passes before his mind other possible perils: danger from 
Scotland ; danger from some too powerful subject, «.y. Salisbury; 
from the Privy Council; from the Lower House in Peurliament; 
the office of Lieutenant Constable is then mentioned in connection 
with the possible absence of the Prince (Henry) in wars, if he 
should come to the Crown. Then follow remedies. There is to be 

confederacy and more straight amity with the Low Countries.” 
Jurisdictions are to be limited and made more regular; and he 
asks himself what, if any, use could be made of the Presbytery 
or nobility of Scotland. It would appear, but it is by no means 
certain, that he has in mind the possibility of persuading the 
King to abate something of the pretensions of the Prerogative ; 
for the next entry mentions *'books in commendation of 
Mon(archy) mixed or Ari8toc(racy); ” and the next is, “persuade 
the King in glory, Aurea eondet mecvla*' But this last 
sentence may refer merely to the following entry: “ new laws to 
be compounded and collected; lawgiver perpetuus princeps and 
Bacon’s meaning may be that he will persuade the King to 
support his favourite project of reforming the Laws by remind¬ 
ing him of the glory that attends a Lawgiver.* 

After a suggestion as to the Church—" restore the Church to 
the true limits of authority since Henry VIII.’a confusion —** he 
notes '* choice of persons and in their nat(ure) 8tir{ring) 

and a.ssure them,” apparently meaning that the King is to select, 
for the struggle with his people, ambitious men whose loyalty 
must be insured.* Possibly he himself might become chief 
Minister and wield the whole power of the State, diverting the 
King from domestic politics by “glory;” and hence the 
following entry :—“ 8ucc(eed) Sa!isb(ury) and amuse the K(ing) 
and P(rioce) with pasti(me) and glory.” In order to diffuse 
his views on politics he contemplates “ finishing my treat{ise) of 

^ Is Euay It. 3d ** the trae swnhslling of the degree* of sovereign honour ’* 
Mwlgm the second piece (shove libentor* end inereseere of empire) to ** lawgivers, 
which art also csIIm second fonnden, or perpetui yrineipea, beesnsa they govern 
hj their ordinances after they are gona,*’ 

* **Arahition maketh men aettae . « . and xxxri, S. 

*' Good commanders in the wars mnst be taken, be th^ nevwr ao aoihitioos . . . 
diete is alao great nse of ambitions inen in being screens to princes is matters of 
danger and envy.**<-iA 21-25. 

L 2 
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the great(nes8) of Br(itaiii) with aspect ad pol(iticam)/* Then 
he mentions the names of several members of the House of 
Commons, probably as being popular, who might be useful if 
conciliated: *‘Chem. (?) pop(ular) Neville, Sandys, Herbert, 
Crofts, Berkly.” 

Thus having touched on possible dangers and possible remedies, 
without hitherto giving an opinion as to the most suitable 
remedy—jotting thoughts down on paper in order to see, 
as it were, how they looked—he now concludes by mentioning 
the one remedy that seems to him most efficacious; and this is 
simply wn, entergetic foreign policy ccUculaied to distract the people 
from interml politics. All questions that may arise concerning 
domestic policy are to be turned aside by reference to the 

ampliation of a Monarchy in the Royalty." 

“ The/aireetf without flig((irder) or per(il}, is the gcner(al) perfliiad(mg) to 
K(ing) and pcop(le) and conrs(e) of infusing everjrwhere the foundat(ioa} 
in tliis Isle of a Monarchy in tlie West, as an apt seat, state, people, for it; 
BO civilising Ireland ; further colonising the wild of Scotl(and}, annexing 
the Low Countries. 

** If anything be queatio(ned) tovich(ing) Pol(icy), to be turned upon the 
Ampliation of a Mon(aTchy) in the Royalty." 

“ Annealing the Low Countries," meant war with Spain; and 
this was the policy that Bacon hod distinctly advocated in bis 
speech on Naturalization.^ This advice is somewhat similar to 
that which Sliakespeare puts into the mouth of Henry lY., 
exhorting his son to distract the attention of the people from 
his unsound title by foreign wars: 

“ Therefore, niy Harry, 

Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 

With foreign quarrels ; that action, hence borne out. 

May waste the memory of the former days." 

An able and warlike King, following Bacon's advice, might 
perhaps have united bis people in an aggressive foreign policy 
of “ glory ” and so have deferred for many years the struggle 
between Crown and Commonwealth. The story of the Spanish 
Armada and the exuberance of the national loyalty consequent 
pn the Quttpowder Plot showed how much of internal discord 

* See above, pp. 115, IIS. 
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could be foi^otten when tbe nation was awakened to the 
presence of an external foe. But the problem would have 
been deferred, not solved, and this Bacon must have known. 
In truth be has recourse to delay, because he can devise no 
solution: he seems to have turned in his mind all remedies, and 
to have found all either useless or impracticable. Even if he 
succeeded Salisbury, ho could not hope to carry out a policy of 
his own unless he could ** amuse the King with pastime and 
glory: ** and even then he would have found the popular party 
not to be ** amused : the only course therefore was to “ busy 
giddy minds with foreign quarrels*' and with extension of 
empire. Some praise is due to the insight with which Bacon 
detected the impracticability of James's temper, the insuperable 
obstacle it presented to any real union between King and 
people, and the necessity of amusing" him; something to 
the clearness of vision that foresaw troubles ultimately to come ; 
but assuredly no claim can be laid by the writer of these notes 
to the practical foresight of a Statesman. Ho sees a danger 
but can discern no permanent remedy; and his only temporary 
remedy is a foreign war. 

Too great stress can hardly be laid upon this private expres¬ 
sion of Bacon’s opinion as to “ the fairest ” policy; for with the 
exception of this, and the previous passage in the Cemmen- 
tarius Solutus, in which he ** conceives " that Salisbury’s financial 
projects may ‘^work wonders,” there are very few statements 
that we can accept as exhibiting what Bacon himself thought 
lest f(yr the couTUry^ Indeed he frankly avows his determination, 
" At Council table chiefiy to make good my Lord of Salisbury’s 
motions and speeches ; and. for the rest, sometimes one, some¬ 
times another; ehujly his that is most earnest and in affectvm.” 
Poraibly Bacon considered that, as in party government some 
sacrifice of individual opinion is deemed necessary if not 
meritorious, so he was justified in giving an unvarying support 
to Salisbury whom he believed to be generally in the right, even 
where he occasionally dissented from bU patron. Possibly, to 
one who deemed all internal policies alike nugatory in the face 
of the coming conflict, it seemed almost a matter of indiffenence 
whom or what he supported in minor matters, so that, on the 
'whole, he deemed himself justified in advocating any plan that 
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might increase his own influence : '* Mean men, in their rising, 
must adhere/' 

How the aflvice that he might give, or the political action 
that he might take, would affect his own prospects, is a con¬ 
sideration never absent from Bacon's mind. When he sets 
himself to *' think of matters against next Parliament," he 
deliberately plans first of all bow he can make himself personally 
acceptable to both sides—“for satisfaction of King and People 
in my pariimilar "—and the great point of policy is added as a 
second consideration, “ otherwise with respect ad Poll, i gem,” The 
Comm&fUarius teems with passages which show how in all 
matters small or great, and in all places and circumstances. 
Bacon was perpetually scheming to gain a hold over this or 
that great person by studying and humouring his weaknesses 
or eccentricities; to rule everybody by conforming to everybody; 
and to increase his influence with one half of the world by 
appearing to have influence with the otlier: 


“ To net on foot and maintain access with his Majesty. ... To attend 
some time his repasts and to fall into a coursf' of -familiar discourses.^ To 
find means to win a cone(eit), not open but privu. . of being affectionate 
and assured to the Sco(tch) and fit to succeed Sa(lisbury) in his manage in 
that kind. ... To have ever in readiness matter to minister t^k with 
every of the great counsellors m/KCttVd, both to induce familiarity and for 
countenance in public place. . . . Insinuate myself t<j become privy to 
iny L(ord) of Salisb(iiry’s) estate. ... To correspond” {i.e. conform) 
“ with Salisbury in a habit of natural but no way’s perilous Inddness, and in 
vivacity, invention, care to cast and enterprise, but with due caution, for 
this manner 1 judge both in his nature freeth the stonds, and in his ends 
pleaseth him best and fumisheth most use of me. . . . M(eniorandam). 
the point of the Four Shires ^ and to think to settle a course in it; but to 
listen how the King is affected in respect of the Prince, and to make use of 
my industry in it towards the Pr(ince). . . . Making the collections m 
shewing them oftt'fer, spec(ially) fit for an Attorney, and to moke them” (<.«. 
the Lord Chancellor and ]>rd Treasurer) think they shall find an alteration 
to their contentment over that (Attorney) which now is * .. To famish my 
Lord of Suffolk with ornaments for public speeches; to make him think 

* This eontTMts amusingly with the conduct cf Coke, driving away from 
Windamy after the sermon, unteed of staying to dine with the King “ who was 
Ibad,** he said, **ef asking him questions t^ich wen of such a nature that ho 
prefinmd being as fiir off as possime.'*—Gaidinsr, SiMtery^ iii. 14. 

* Sos above, p. 141. 

* Bacon ww ekdicitw, but he hoped to supplaat the Attomey (H<^rt or 
Iftthbatd) hy idu>w{|ig his own superior fitness for the post. 
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Low be idiould be reverenced by a L(ord) Obimcellor, if I were;—priucelike. 
.... To take notee, in tables, when 1 attend the Council; and sometinies to 
move out of a memorial, shewed and seen. To have particular occasions, 
fit and grateful and continual, to maintain private speedi with every 
the great persons, and sometimes drawing more than one of them 
together, ex unilatione Att(omcy). This especially in public places aud 
without care or affectatioii.” 

A man so supple and conciliatory, endeavouring to introduce 
into business and politics the ductility that he had found, or 
thought he had found, invincible in natural science, was destined 
to inevitable failure as a Statesman. It was a part of Bacon's 
theoiy of life, as well as a result of his disposition and training, 
that a man must not be persistent in aiming at one object, if he 
wishes to prosper in the world. He must “ avoid repulse and 
*' in every particular at;tion, if he cannot obtain his wishes in 
the best degree, he must be satisfied if he can succeed in a 
a-.', orul or even a thi.d ; and, if he cannot obtain his wishes at 
all in that p. , tlicn ht must, inrn the labour «peni in it to 

oOu ■ cui must imitate Nature, which doeth nothing 
ir vain. , . Lwi. nothing is more impolitic than to be entirely 

bvnt on one acLv':..”^ Even if Bacon had had the insight of a 
P.vmiiet, he could have done nothing with so pliant and self- 
a nature. He wanted, not only strength of convictions, 
butp.-rtinacity in maintaining and imparting them. Like St. Paul 
he could be all things to all men; but he had not the Pauline 
art of being instant “in season and out of season” for any 
policy except that which would commend him to the King: 
and such political intentions as he had, vanished in a thousand 
petty attempts to lift himself into a position where he might 
carry his intentions into effect. Bui bis failure was intellectual 
and political as well as moral. Faced by a difficult but in¬ 
evitable problem he could do nothing but endeavour to evade 
it as insoluble; and his only remedies against the Coming 
Bevolution were the spendthrift policy of procrastination by 
recourse to the distractions of foreign warfare and the philoso¬ 
pher's dream of an ideal King. 

’ De Angmentit, viii. 2; Spedtliiig, Wwlatt 7^* 
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21 Bacon*8 Private Plans 

We know from Bacon’s own testimony^ that on the attainment 
(June, 1607) of the office for which he had sued so long, he was 
seized with a temporary melancholy.^ 

“ I have found now twice, upon amendment of my fortune, diepoation 
to melancholy and distaste, especially the same happening against the 
long vacation when company failed and business both. For, upon my 
Solicitoi^a place, I grew indisposed and inclined to superstition.” 

Most restless men and hard workers, if they have no children 
and no taste for field-sports, are liable to periods of depression 
in the intervals of hard work; but Francis Bacon might have 
other reasons for ilejection. He was then in his forty-seventh 
year, he who, while still in youth, had written the Greatest 
Birth of Time, and taken all knowledge to be his province:— 
and what results had he to show ? 

The ardour of the chase for the Solicitorship having dis¬ 
appeared, he had leisure in the vacation to review his position 
and to contrast his philesophic results with his philosophic 
purposes; and it was perhaps under this stimulus that he, about 
this time (1607), settled the plan of his InMattratio Magna, or 
Great Beneioal qf Learning. The Advancement of Learning was 
but a popular work, treating in general terms of the excellency 
of knowledge, and noting in detail the successes and deficiencies 
in the present state of knowledge; and it was intended to 
prepare the minds of its readers to give a favourable reception 
to that new philosophy which was to interpret nature, and to 
govern nature by interpreting it. Bacon now desired to 
some specimens of the true philosophic method applied to some 
particular work—an investigation, for example, into the nature 
of heat.* But, as an introduction to the account of this in¬ 
vestigation, some preface and statement of general prindides 
would be requisite; and such a preface Bacon about this time 
eomposed in Latin, under the titte of Cogitata ef Viaa, ie. 

' and Judgmmts, A year passed away and brought 

* Speddinft iv. 79. 

* 8o>eaIliMrhoin the fut that the treatiBe, and each leetioo of the tnatiee^ fa 
latrodaoed i^^^e piaambla, **Fimnofa Bacon tihoag^ Mae” (100 below, § SO). 
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fresh prosperity with it. On the 16th July, 1608, died Mill 
the Clerk of the Star Chamber, and Bacon on the same day 
took the oath for the office for which he had waited nineteen 
years. As the clerkship was worth £2,000 a year, he was 
now a rich man, with an annual income of nearly £5,000, 
that is, about £20,000 of onr money. He had now wealth 
enough (even without his Solicitorship which he valued at 
only £1,000 a year) to dispense with practice, and he might 
have easily devoted himself to those contemplative ends 
which, as he had told his uncle Burghley nineteen years ago, 
were as vast as his “civil ends” were moderate. The choice 
therefore between a student's life and a civil life at this time 
lay before him. Once more, as had befallen him on his pro* 
motion to the Solicitoi*ship, a melancholy settles on this restless, 
sanguine spirit. 

In theory Bacon depreciated all ‘'earthly hope," as vain, 
frothy, and seductive; but in practice he was never happy ex¬ 
cept when hoping and working for what would have seemed to 
ordinary minds beyond all hope. In this mood be sits down 
on the 25th of July, 1608, to review^his position and his plans. 
Beginning with a determination “ to make a stock of £2,000 
always in readiness for bargains and great occasions " and to set 
himself “ in credit for borrowing,” he passes to the question of 
the best means to attain influence with the King and Council.^ 

Then follow notes which show that Bacon wished to displace 
Hobart, the Attorney-general, that he might step into his office: 
" To have in mind and use the Attorney's weakness"—followed 
by some prepared expressions of depreciation: ** The coldest ex¬ 
aminer ; weak in Gunter's cause; weak with the judges; too full 
of cases and distinctions; nibbling solemnly; he distinguisheth, 
but apprehendeth not; ” and again, ” To win credit comparate to 
the Attorney by being more short, round and resolute.” After 
some'notes on the best means for retaining his hdid on Salisbury 
(Cecil), on the effect of certain medicines on his constitution, and 
on the double policy of contenting the people and at the same 
time filling the royal exchequer, he concludes with jottings 
relating to the arrangement of his books mid papers. 

> Thia sad other extmetB fma tfao Conmentariu$ SohOua teUtiiig to Baoign's 
political adiaiDea, have been quoted fbtUr above (eee pp. 144-160). 
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The 25th of July having been devoted to the im|>rovement of 
his fortunes, he devotes the followir^ day to the New Philosophy. 
Since nothing can be done without experiments, it is desirable 
to secure scientific experimenters, and patrons of science, and he 
jots down a list; Russell the mineralogist; through him perhaps 
Sir David Murray his friend; and by him finally the Prince 
(Henry); the mathematician Harriot, and his patron, the Earl of 
Northumberland; Sir Walter Raleigh; also the Archbishop of 
Canterbury being single and ** glorious,” i.e. fond of fame; then 
Bishop Andrews (one of his most intimate friends) being 
“single, rich, sickly;” perhaps also learned men beyond the 
seas. He must finish his three tables of classified phenomena 
of heat, cold, and sound, as also his Aphorisms; his Advancement 
qf Learning must be translated into Latin ; his Cogitata ct Vim 
circulated privately and discreetly, with choice ** ut videldJturV 

Next comes a sketch of a popular discourse on his favourite 
textp/^« ultra (t.s. there is a Nvw World begotul the intellectual 
pillars of Hercules which were once supposed to show the ne 
pltes ultra). The reception given to the Advanjcenwnt of Learning 
had probably taught Bacon that the minds of men wore still too 
servilely subject to the authority of the “ ostentatious ” Greek 
Philosophy.' He therefore sketches a project of a work 
“ discoursing scornfully of the philosophy of the Gredans, with 
some better respect to the Egyptians, Persians^ Chaldees, and 
the utmost antiquity and the mysteries of the poets.” This 
might be written in the character of an Elder discoursing to 
his sons; hence a note, “ Query, of an oration * ad JUio$* 
delightful, sublime, and mixed with elegancy, affection, novelty 
of conceit, and yet sensible.” * 

Then, after projecting a History of Marvels, and a Histoijjjh 
Mechanic («.«. of experiments and observations of all mechanical 
arts,) he makes a note concerning “laying f<ur a place to 
command wits and peas, Westminster, Eton, Winchester 


^)ecially Trinity College in Cambridge, St. John*s in Cambridge, 
Magdalene College in Oxford, and bespeaking this betimes 
with the King, niy Lord Archbishop, my Lord Treasurer.” 
Following up the project of “ discoursing scornfully,” he makes 


iiv« 

prefect fotuidfalfilmeni ta tbe Se^rge^Phitorngihittmin. (soe § 61). 
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tluB enti^: **taking a greater confidence and autbority in* 
discourses of this nature, tmqami sui certtig et cU alto deapiaimOt** 

like a man certain of bis position and looking down from a 
height on others/*) 

Now, after a query on “younger scholars in the Universities/ 
he passes to a sketch of the ideal Ooll(^e for Inventors (such a 
sketch as he amplified some years afterwards in the Hew 
Atlantis), with its endowments, allowances for travelling-students 
and for experiments; its library and “ inginery; ” its rewards and 
penalties; its vaults, furnaces, and terraces fur insulation; 
wherein, with characteristic sanguincnetsiB and love of stately 
effect, be docs not omit “ two galleries for inventors past, and 
spaces or bases for inventors to come/* This section concludes 
with a note of an “ endeavour to abate the price of professing 
sciences” (comp. Advancement of Learning, ii. 1, 8.) “ and to 
bring in estimation Philosophy or Universality,** i.e. the knowledge 
of the Axioms common to all sciences. He concludes his day*8 
work by setting down fifteen heads for a scheme of legitimate 
or complete investigation {inquisUio legitima). All the 
entries on the next day (27 July) are devoted to a sketch 
of the complete investigation of Motion, in the course of which 
he enumerates more than twenty different kinds of motion, 
and assigns a number of phenomena to their several causal 
motions. 

But the following day (28 July) brings him back again from 
“contemplation** to the subjects with which he started, viz., 
“ civil business ** and the architecture of his own fortunes. He 
again notes the emptiness of the royal exchequer, resolves to 
finish his treatise of the greatness of Britain with aspect to 
pol(icy),** and then proceeds to define that policy, the “ foundation 
in this isle of a monarchy in the we.st, as an apt seat, state, 
people, for it; so civilising Ireland ; further colonising the wild 
of Scotland, annexing the Low Countries.*' Next come some 
“ forms ** of wit, and reimrtees, and notes on Becusanta Then, 
once more reenn-ing to the Attorney-general (Hobart) whom he 
wbhes to supplant, be proposes to draw up certain legal com¬ 
pilations, and by showing them casually ("oZ^er*’) to the li(»d 
Chancellor and Lord Treasurer, to convince tliem that he is 
specially fit for the A*.torney*s place, “ and to make think they 
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shall find an alteration to their contentment aver thai tohieh 
now U** 

Gradually he passes from politics to speak of his own affairs, 
bis estate, his health, his pecuniary prospects. 

In an earlier entry he had reminded himself to ** send message 
of compliment to my Lady Dorset the widow,** and he now 
more definitely notes the desirableness of inducing the rich 
widow to remember him in her will: "applying myself to be 
inward with my Lady Dorset per Champnera ad 'lUilUiatem) 
teat{amentariain)” 

Another note reminds him to think about the will of his half- 
sister, formerly Lady Neville; and how to humour the 
eccentricities of some old-fashioned squire by calling him a 
franklin: " encouragement of Crosseby with great words (auch 
a FranJcliny* Then follow minute details of medicines that 
agroG and disagree with him; particulars of his lands and 
goods; and so at lost he comes back to politics again. 

After another note about the Recusants he returns for 
the third time to the Attorney, this time with a separate 
heading, " Hubbtml’s ^ disadvantage: ** 

" Bettor at shift than at drift. Suhtilitas aine aerimonia. No powt;r 
with the judgo. He will olter a thing but not mend. . . . Sociable save 
in profit ^demn goose, stately leastwise notld (?) not crafty. They 
have made him believe he is wondrous vri(8e). Ho never beats down 
nnfit suits with law. In persona os in people, some sliew more w'iee than 
they are.” 

The next beading is "Customs adapted to the individual," 
and the contents show the writer ascending in thought even 
above the place of the Attorney and deliberating bow he can 
adapt his customs to the humours of great men, so as to win his 
way by their favour to the highest legal position in the StaA 
The first "individual** selected is the Earl of Suffolk, Lord 
Chamberlain to the Household, a pompous man, fond of 
adulation, who might naturally be supposed to have influence 
with tibe King; concerning him he makes Ihe following note, 
.**1^0 fomish my Lord of Suffolk with onuunents for public 
speeches. To make him think how he should be reverenc^ 1^ a 
Lcffd ChancelloT, if 1 were: Princelike." At the Council table he 

Baeott gvttcnlly spells tbe name ** Hubtiard " or Hubberd." 
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resolves "chiefly to make good my Lord of SaHsbory’s (Ceoirs 
motions and speeches,” he will efface every vestige of his 
natural and student-like shyness and nervousness: " to suppress 
at once my speaking witli panting and labour of breath and 
voice. Not to fall upon the main too sudden ; but to induce and 
intermingle speech of good fashion. To free myself at once 
from payment of formality and compliment, though with some 
shew of c^a^eles8ness, pride, and rudeness.” The note-book ends 
as it began, with money matters. 

These extracts supply a suflicient answer to the question, 
Which will Bacon choose, Philosophy or Politics ? Obviously, 
he will serve neither of these two mastei-s; he will attempt to 
serve both. It is equally clear that, although he may still 
consider that his civil ends are subordinated to his contem¬ 
plative ends, the former are no longer " moderate,” and tliat 
his projects for his own advancement occupy almost as much 
of his attention as Philosophy and Politics. 

In commenting on his deliberate and calculated flattery 
of great men, and disparagement of rivals, we must repeat 
that Bacon at all events avowed and justified such conduct. 
In his Advancement of LeMvning} ho censures the " tenderness 
and want of compliance in some of the most ancient and revered 
philosophers, who retired too early from civil business that they 
might avoid indignitios and perturbations, and live (as they 
thought) more pure and saint-like; ” ho cannot " tax or condemn 
the moiigeration or application of learned men to men in 
fortunes.” The resolution registered in his private note-book to 
win "credit comparate to the Attorney in being more short, 
round and resolute,” ‘ is at least consistent with the public 
avowal that " Honour that is gained and broken upon another, 
hath the quickest reflection.” * Those who are startled by Bacon's 
secret plans for showing off his abilities to the best advantage, 
should refer to the precepts published in the Dc AugmerUis* 
for attaining success in life. One of these is that a man 
should set forth to advantage before others, with grace and 
skill, his own virtues, fortunes and merits, and " cover 

' I. liL 10. 

* He even adds forme** for eorreeting the poor Attorney. **(A11 thie ie 
nothing except) (There ia more) (OporUt utaet fieri, finit auiem 
Spading, iv. 46. • Eueiyt, Iv, 18, * viii. 2. 
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artificially his weaknesses, defects, misfortunes and disgraces.” 
For this end he inculcates dissimulation and adaptability of 
mind; if a man is dull, he must affect gravity; if a coward, 
mildness; ” and he “ must strive with all possible endeavour to 
render the mind obedient to occasions and opportunities **fbT 
nothing is more politic than to make the wheels of the mind 
concentric and voluble with the wheels of fortune.*' It is true 
that Bacon begins this little treatise (called The Architect of 
• Fortune ”) in the J^e Axigmeniis with the warning that no man’s 
fortune can be a worthy end in itself, and that fortune only 
deserves this " speculation and doctrine,** so far as it is “ an 
instrument of virtue and merit; ** but he concludes it with the 
practical precept that the Architect should accustom his mind 
to judge of the proportion and value of all things as they 
conduce more or less to his own fortune and his own ends. 

No mistake con be greater than to sup[K>se that Bacon 
reminded himself in this extraordinary fashion of the duty of 
advancing himself in life, because he was by nature disposed to 
be extraordinarily forgetful of that duty. The duty was always 
present to his mind ; it was only the ways and means of which 
he desired to make systematic note. He saw all men desiring 
self-advancement, but few aiming at it systematically and 
scientifically. Feeling a contempt for so half-hearted a pursuit 
of fortune, ho desired to reduce the chase to a science, and to 
make all his acts in every department of life conduce towards 
it—his friendships, compliments, conversations, legal business, 
House of Commons business, access to the King—everything was 
to be made subservient to two objects, and one of these was 
“ his own particular.** 

Tlie differences therefore between Bacon and an ordinary 
pushing man of the world appear to be two. Firstly, he succeede|||^ 
in persuading himself that his own advancement was essential 
to the advancement of Philosophy, and therefore to the benefit 
eff the human race for whose service he believed himself to have 
been born; 8ec»>ndly (in consequence, partly of this self-per¬ 
suasion, partly of a natural cold-bloodedness of disposition), he 
did unscmpuiously, and with his eyes open, what even men of 
the world cannot do without some reluctance m blinking. Many 
wljl study and flatter the humours of great men, bnt few will 
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do H deliberately and avowedly; some few may stoop to dis¬ 
parage a rival in order to obtain his place; but far fewer will 
do it in a business-like, thorough, and methodical mannert 
setting down on paper, under the formal beading of their rival’s 
DisparagemenV’ elaborate entries of points and epigrams, so 
that, beneath the guise of casual utterances, they may undermine 
his influence; and still fewer—perhaps only one in the human 
race—could be found to jot down these petty details of a rival’s 
depreciation among sketches of schemes for the establisliment 
of a great Protestant Monarchy in the West, and for the founda¬ 
tion of a Philosophy which was to make mankind lords over the 
material world. 


§ 22 Literary Work 

This year and the next (1608, 1609) still found Bacon’s 
political path obstructed by Salisbury, and consequently gave him 
leisure for literature. Besides a treatise on Queen Elizabeth {In 
felicem viemortain Elizahethm) —interesting because it shows the 
respect which he entertained for a sovereign from whom he 
could no longer hope anything, his admiration for her admini¬ 
strative ability, and his approval of her ])olicy towards Recusants 
—he also wrote (1009) Coniiderations touchinff the Plantation 
in Ireland, in which he deprecates excess of paper-government 
(“that there be not too much of the lino ami compass"), and 
advocates freedom from taxes and customs, and the addition of 
an Irish title to the Prince of Wales. But the paper does not 
touch the really important part of the ,qucstion, the treatment 
of the native jtopulation. 

The Great Instauration was not neglected. ** My Imdauration 
sleeps not’’—so he writes (1609) to Toby Matthew; and again 
in the same year:— 

** As for the Tmtauralion, yonr so full approbation thereof I read with 
much comfort; by how more my heart is upon it, and by how much 
lew I expected consent and eoncurrenee in a matter so obscure. Of this I 
ean aseore yon, that though many things of great hope decay with youth 
(and multitnde of civil businesses is wont to diminish the price, though 
not the delight, of contemplations} yet the proceeding in that work 
doth gain with me iipon my affection and desire, both by*years and 
business.’* 
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During ihis year (1600) he carried out two projecta sketched 
(1608) in the Commentarirts Solutus. “ To discourse scornfully of 
the Grecians with some better respect to the .^!gyptians« 
Persians, and Chaldees, and the utmost antiquities and the 
mysteries of the poets ”—so he had written in the note-book 
of 1008; and accordingly he produced in 1609 a short con¬ 
temptuous treatise on Greek philosophy entitled Mutation oj 
the Philomphiee (EedargiUio Philo8ophw.rum\ which he sent to 
Toby Matthew with the following letter:— 

“ For yonr caution for churchmen and clinrch matters, as for any im¬ 
pediment it might be to the applause and celebrity of riiy work, it moveth 
me not; but os it may hinder the fntit and good which may come of a 
quiet and calm passage to the good port to which it is bound, 1 hold it a 
just respect: so as, to fetch a fair wind, 1 go not too much about. But 
the truth is, I shall have no occasion to meet them in my way, except it 
be os they will needs conf«<lerutc themselves with Aristotle, who, as you 
know, is intemperately niagnitied with the Schoolmen ; and is also allied 
(as I take it) to the Jesuits by Fuljer, who was a companion of Loyola and 
a great Aristotelian. 

“ I send yon at this time the only part which hath any harshness and 
yet 1 framed to myself an opiniwn, that whosoever allowed well of that 
preface which you so mucli coiiimend, w'ill not dislike, or at least ought 
not to dislike, this other speech of preparation ; for it is written out of the 
same spirit, and out of the same necessity. Nay, it doth more fully lay 
open that the question Iwtween me and the ancients is not of the virtue of 
the race, but of the rightness of the nray. And to speak truth, it is to the 
other hut as to pugmtfty part of the same thing more large. . . , 

Myself am like the miller of Huntingdon, that was wont to pray for peace 
amongst the willows ; for while the wunds blew, the wind-mills wrought, 
and the water-mill was less customed. So' 1 see that controversies of 
religion must hinder the advancement of sciences. Let me conclude with 
my perpetual wish towards yourself, that the approbation of yourself, by 
your owm discreet and temperate carriage, may restore you to your country, 
and your friends to yonr society. And so I commend you to Ood^stl 
goodness. 

**Gmy*s Inn, this 10th of October, 1609.” 

Matthew’s caution about ''churchmen and church matters” 
refers to the great pen-and-ink war in which Cardinal Bellarmin, 
having answered King James’s book in defence of the oath of 
idlegianoe against the Pope, was himself answered by Bishop 

. * TheJMargutio PhUoacphiaruiUf for the details of which see { 61, 
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Andrews, who had been selected by the King as his champion.^ 
This will also explain the following letter whidb accompanied a 
copy of the CogUata et Visa sent by Bacon to the Bishop about 
October, 1609;— 


" Mt tsrt dooo Lord —Xow your Lordship hath boon so long in the 
church and the palace disputing between kings and popes, methinks yon 
should take pleasure to look into the field, and refiresh your mind with 
some matter of philosophy ; though that science be now through age 
waxed a child ^ain, and left to boys and young men; and because 
you were wont to make me believe you took liking to my writings, I send 
you some of this vacation’s fruits * and thus much more of my mind and 
purpose. 

** I hasten not to publish ; perisliing I would prevent And I am forced 
to resjMict as well my times as the matter. For with me it is thus, and I 
think with all men in my case, if I bind myself to an argument, it loadoth 
my mind ; but if I rid my mind of the present cogitation, it is rather a 
recreation. This hath put me into these miscellanies ; which 1 purpose to 
suppress, if Ood give me leave to write a just and perfect volume of 
philosophy, which I go on with, though slowly. 1 send not your Lordship 
too much, lest it may glut you. 

*' Now let roe tell yon what my desire ia If your Lordship be so good 
now, as when you were the good Dean of Westminster, my nujaest to you 
is that not by pricks, but by notes, you would mark unto me whatsoever 
shall seem unto you either not current in the style, or harsh to credit and 
opinion, or inconvenient for the person of the writer; for no man can bo 
judge and party : and when our minds judge by reflection of ourselves 
they are more subject to error. And though for the matter itself my 
judgment be in some things fixed, and not accessible by any man’s judgment 
that goeth not my way, yet even in those things the admonition of a friend 
may make me express myself diversely. I would have come to your 
Lordship, but that I am hastening to my house m the conntiy. And so I 
commend your Lordship to Gkxl’s goodness.” 

^ A choice creditable to the King’s judgment m Mr. Spedding remarks, if only 
he could have refrained from interferiim with his champion. See Carleton’a letter 
(11 November, 1608), ** I doubt he Andrews] be not at leisure for any bye 
matters, the Ki^ doth so hasten and spur him on in this business Bellannin’s ; 
which he were likely to perform very well (as 1 hear by them that can judge) if 
he might take his own time, and not be troubled nor ratangled with arguments 
obtruded to him continually by the Kii^” 

l^ere is an interesting note about him in* the Commentariwi SohUnu (1608) 
idioinng how Bacim vaToed his aid: **Not desisting to drawe in the Bp. 
Aun^tews) being single, lyeh, sickly, a proiSessor to some experiments.” 

* This must not be takra UtetaUy; ton at the beginniim of the vacation in 
Jaly, 1608, Bacon speaks ot "imparting my CogUata et Tsso, with choice, uf 
vUUMar” Probably he had revised or ns>writtsn tits work in the vacstlou 
of 1600. 


M 
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The second project mentioned in the C<mvwntwrvm 8ohitm 
was a treatise on what Bacon calls ” the, utmost antiquities and 
znysteries of the poets.’* It was his genuine belief that the old 
Greek and Latin myths contained secrets of religion and policy, 
** sacred relics or abstracted arts of better times, which, by tradi¬ 
tion from more ancient nations, fell into the trumpets and 
tunes of the Grecians.” His attempt to interpret these myths 
and unfold their secrets he embodied in a little Latin treatise 
called the Sapientia Veterum or Wisdom of the Ancients.^ This 
he sent to Matthew with the following letter:— 

“ Mb. Matthew, 

I do heartily thank you for your letter of the 24th of August from 
Balamanca; and in recompense thereof I send yon a little work of mine 
that hath late begun to pass the world. They tell me my Latin is turned 
silver and become current. Hod you been here you should have been my 
inquisitor before it come forth : but I think the greatest inquisitor in 
Spain will allow it. But one thing yon must pardon me, if I make no 
haste to believe that the world shoiild be grown to such an ecstasy as to 
reject truth in philosophy because the author dissenteth in religion. 

** My great work goeth forward ; and after my manner I alter ever when 
I add; so that nothing is finished till all be finished. 

“ This I have written in the midst of a term and parliament, thinking 
no time so precious but that I should ttilk of these matters with so good 
and deor a friend. And so with my wonted wishes I leave you to God’s 
goodness. 

“ From Gray’s Inn, the 17th of February, 1610.” 

This was a busy time with Bacon. Parliament had met 
(!) February, 1610), and all through the session he had his 
hands full, supporting the Great Contract, defending the King's 
rights or claims, and endeavouring to keep the House of Com¬ 
mons in good humonr. Whether on account of the pressure of 
political work, or for whatever reason, no literary productioqgpf 
this year has been handed down to us beyond a fragment which 
he sent to James entitled A Beffinning of a Hittory of His 
Me^ed^fs Tims. It is fortunate that the King gave him no 
encouragement that induced him to continue his work. No 
oourtier should write contemporaiy history, least of all such 
a oourtier as Francis Bacon, who volunteers a readiness to alter 
anyriking in his book upon riie King’s ** least beck.” 

* For a dotcrlptiffiB of tkia loe $ 62. 
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** It muy pleaae your Majesty, 

“Hearing that you an at leisun to peroae atory, a deaim took me to make 
an experiment what I could do in your Hiyeaty’a timea. Which being but 
a leaf or turo, 1 pray your pardon if 1 aend it for your ncreetion, con- 
sidering that love must creep when it cannot go. But to this 1 add these 
petitions, first, that if your Majesty do dialike anything, you would conceive 
that I can amend it upon your least beck. Next, if 1 have not apoken of 
your Majesty encomiaatically, your Majesty will be pleased only to ascribe 
it to the law of an history, which doth not clatter together praises upon 
the first mention of a name, but rather disperseth and weaveth them 
throughout the whole narration ; and as for the proper place of com¬ 
memoration (wliich is in the period of life) I pray Gkid I may never live to 
write it, . . 

In this year (1610) his mother died, over eighty years of age. 
The last mention of her is in 1600, when her health is said to be 
“ worn.” In 1608, making an entry of his property, Bacon includes 
Gorhambuiy, his mother’s estate, and makes no deduction from 
the income of the estate on her account; a circumstance that 
confirms the statement of Bishop Goodman, who writes that 
Bacon’s mother was “ little better than frantic (mad) in her age.” 
In the following letter Bacon invites his kindly friend Sir Michael 
Hickes to be present at the funeral:— 

“ Sir Michael Hickes, 

“ It is but a wish, and not any ways to desin it to your trouble. But I 
heartily wnsli I had your company here at my mother’s funeral, which I 
purpose on Thursday next in the forenoon. I dare promise you a good 
sermon to be made by Mr. Fenton, the preacher of Qray’s Inn; for he 
never maketh other. Feast 1 make none. But if I might have your 
company for two or three days at my house I shduld pass over this mourn¬ 
ful occasion with more comfort If your son had continued at St. Julian’s 
it mought have been an adamant to have drawn you : but now, if you come, 
I must say it is only for my sake. I commend myself to your Lady, and 
commend my wife to you both, and rest 

Yours ever assured 

Fr. Baooii. 

“This Monday the 27tli of August, 1610.” 
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§ 23 The Decline of Cecil 

As long as Cecil lived there was no chance of Bacon's having 
free access to the King and influence over his policy. This 
Bacon avowed afterwards to the King, when he declared that 
during his cousin's life he was like a hawk tied to another's 
wrist, which may flutter and '‘bate,*' but cannot fly; and he 
obscurely hints it in the last quoted note to the King, in which 
he says that his love " must creep since it cannot go " walk 
upright). But there were now signs that the great man's 
influence was on the wane. The King had been warned 
by one of his nobles on his death>bed that, under cover of 
the Great Contract, he was being stripped of his royal dignities, 
and that " the subject was bound to relieve him and to supply 
his occasions without any such contractings;" ^ and we are told 
that " ever after, the Earl of Salisbury, who had been a great 
stirrer in that business, began to decline.” * On 25 November, 
1610, the King wrote a letter to Salisbury soundly rating him 
for expecting from him an " asinine patience,” and commanding 
the adjournment of Parliament, and on 29 February, 1611, 
Parliament was dissolved. 

At the same time a favourite was coming to the front. A 
young Scotchman named Robert Carr, who had been one of the 
King’s pages in Scotland but had been dismissed on James's ac¬ 
cession to the English throne, coming to Court soon afterwards, 
had the good fortune to break his leg at a tilting match (1606) 
in the royal presence. This accident, combined with his great 
physical vigour and activity and strong animal spirits, sufficed 
to place the lad at once high in the King's favour. He was 
knighted without delay, and by the good offices of Cecil--4tho 
seems to have courted the rising Favourite—advantage was soon 
taken of a flaw in a legal conveyance to dispossess Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s wife and chUdren of the Manor of Sherborne, and to 
bestow it (1609) upon Carr. In March, 1611, still rising in 
royal favour, Sir Robert Carr was created Viscount Rochester. 

* Goodmu, see Sp«ddin|^ It. 223. 

• TheSpraidi ambut ador (Sanaiento) dedared tint Salislmiy alao bagaa to 
ftdl Into dUntaeo turn tha time wlien he adTooated a warwith Spain.--<QaMaMr, 
SitUiy, REM), note). 
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Meanwhile honours and preferments were flying about. The 
Speaker of the last House of Commons, who had assisted the 
Great Contract and had made himself generally useful to the 
King on critical occasions, had been rewarded with the Master¬ 
ship of the Rolls; and another of the King's supporters had 
been promised the reversion of the office. Finding himself 
unable to trust the good-will or ability of Salisbury to help him 
to the Attorney's place at the next vacancy, Bacon determined 
(early in 1611) to make a direct appeal to the King. The 
fbUowing letter, in which he expressly disclaims appealing 
to the intercession of those friends" who are *' near and 
assured " (obviously meaning Salisbury), and in which he grace¬ 
fully touches on the possibility of bis retiring from the ” laborious 
place" of the Solicitorship, without actually threatening re¬ 
signation, could hardly fail to make James feel how great a loss 
he would sustain if his Solicitor were to throw up his " course of 
painful service " and devote himself to literature:— 

It maj pleaae your Majesty, 

** Your great and princely favours towards me in advancing me to place, 
and, that which is to mo of no less comfort, your Miyesty’s benign and 
gracious acceptation from time to time of my poor services, much above the 
merit and value of them, hath almost brought me to an opinion, tliat I 
may sooner perchance be wanting to myself in not asking, than find your 
Majesty’s goodness wanting to me in any my reasonable and modest 
desires. And therefore, perceiving how at this time preferments of the 
law fly about mine ears, to some above me and to some below me,' I did 
conceive your Migesty may think it rather a kind of dullness, or want of 
faith, than modesty, if 1 should not come with my pitcher to Jacob’s w^ 
as others do. Wherein I shall propound to 'your Majesty that which 
tendeth not so much to the raising of my fortune os to ^e settling of my 
mind : being sometimes assailed with this cogitation that, by reason of my 
slowness to see and apprehend occasions npon the sudden, keeping one 
course of painful service, I may inJiM dierum be in danger to be n^lected 
and foigotten. 

"And, if that were so, then were it much better for me, now while I 
stand in your Miyesty’s good opinion (though unworthy) and have some 
little r^ntation in the world, to give over the course 1 am in, and to make 
proof to do yon some honour by my pen—either by writing some fiuthful 
narrative of your happy but not nntcaduced times, or by recompiling your 

‘ The Speaker of the last House of CommoUB hsd been tewszded with the 
Mastenhip of the Rolls; and ^ Julius Cmsr had reoeived a gnat of the 
revenion of the office. 
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laws (which 1 perceive your Miyesty labonreth with and hath in your head 
as Jupiter had Pallas), or by some other the like work—(for without some 
endeavour to do you honour I would not live)—than to ^pend my wits and 
time in thj A laborious place wherein 1 now serve, if it shall be deprived of 
those outward ornaments and inward comforts whidi it was wont to hare 
in reflect of an assured succession to some place * of more dignity and rest; 
which seemeth to be an hope now altc^ether casual, if not wholly 
intercepted. 

“ Wherefore, not to hold your Miyesty long, my humble suit to you is 
that which I think I should not without suit be put by, which is, that I 
may obtain your assurance to succeed (if I live) into the Attorney’s places 
whensoever it shall be void; it being but the natural and immediate step 
and rise which the place I now hold hath ever in a sort made claim to, and 
almost never failed of. 

“ In this suit I make no friende U> yowr Majeety* though your Mqgeeiy 
knoweth that I want not those which are near and ^umred^ but rely upon 
no otiier motive than your grace; resting your Majesty’s most humble 
subject and servant.” 

That he received the assurance he desired may be inferred 
from another letter written soon afterwards, during the Attorney's 
illness, in the summer or autumn of 1611:— 

*' It may please your most excellent Miyesty, 

" I do understand by some of my good friends, to my great comfort, that 
your Miyesty hath in mind your Miyesty’s royal promise (which to me is 
anchora ^i) touching the Attorney’s place. I hope Mr. Attorney shall do 
wdl. I thank Qod I wrish no man’s death; nor much mine own life more 
than to do your Miyesty service. For I account ray life the accident and 
my duty the substanoe. 

“But this I will be bold to say if it please God that I ever serve your 
Miyesty in the Attorney’s place, I have known an Attorney Cooke (Coke) 
and an Attorney Hubberd (Hobart), both worthy men and far above myself: 
hut if I should not find a middle way between their two dispositions and 
ooiriage, 1 should not satisfy myself. But these things are far or near as 
it shall please God, Meanwhile I most humbly pray your Miyesty acJI^ 
my sacrifice of thanksgiving for your gracious favour. Qod preserve your 
H^esty. I ever remain. . . 

Hie Attoniej, however, recovered; and although Bacon may 
have felt in secret that Salisbuiy gave him no effectual help, 
he nevertheless did not think it prudent to neglect his oouidn 
and patron, to whom he protests nnabnhAn devotion in the 

* f^ Attorney’s place. 

> lisanin^ Aat ha would not empli^ the intereeedon of his oousm OsefL 
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following New Tear’s letter (J'anuaxy» 1612). In his usual 
sympathetic style, writing to a man who was broken down 
with cares and infirmities, and fast nearing the grave, Bacon 
discovers that ht kiwMlsf also finds ** age and decays ” growing 
upon him:— 

“ It may please your good Lordship^ 

** I would entreat the new year to answer for the old, in my humble 
thanks to your Lordship, both for many your favours, and oUefly that 
upon the occasion of Mr, Attorney’s infirmity 1 found yoox Lordship even 
as I could wi^ This doth increaso a desire in me to express my thankful 
mind to your Lordship ; hoping that —though I find age and decay grow 
upon me —^yet 1 may have a flash or two of spirit left to do you service. 
And I do protest before Qod, without compliment or any light vein of 
mind, tliat if I knew in what course of life to do you best service, 1 could 
t^ike it, and make my thoughts, which now fly to muiy pieces, be reduced 
to that ceutre. But all this is no more than 1 am, which is not much, but 
yet the entire of him that is. . . 

A pleasing instance of Bacon’s familiar humorous style is 
afforded by the following letter to Sir Michael Hickes, Cecil’s 
business man, a patient and friendly creditor of Bacon’s, and 
seemingly a man of kindly, genial disposition. He was an old 
servant of Lord Burghley’s, and Bacon appears to have had a 
genuine liking for him. It is a New Year’s letter written on 
making restitution for a pair of scarlet stockings borrowed 
on some occasion of need either from Lady Hickes or her 
daughter:— 

To my very good friend Sir Miduml Hickes, Knight, 

**SiR Michaxl, 

** I do 096 as you know to pay my debts with time. But indeed if 
you will have a good and parfite colour in a carnation stocking, it must be 
long in the dyeing. I have some scruple of conscience whether it was my 
Lady’s stockings or her daughter’s, and I would have the restitution to be 
to the right person, else I shall not have absolution. Therefore I have 
sent to them botix, desiring them ^to wear them for my sake, aa I did wear 
iheixs for mine own sake. So wiping you all a good new year, I rest, 

Youn assured 

Fh. Bacon.” 
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§ 24 The “Court of the Verge;" Death of Cecil 

About this time we have a glimpse of Bacon for the first time 
in a judicial position. Some complaints had been made that the 
Court of the Marshalsea, which had a special jurisdiction over the 
King’s servants and over offences committed within the “ verge " 
or precincts of the King’s court, was in the habit of exceeding 
its limits; and the disputes involved some doubtful questions. 
The King therefore decided, probably at Bacon’s suggestion, to 
establish (8 June, 1611) a new Court by Patent, to be called the 
" Court of the Verge," in which Sir Francis Bacon was appointed 
a Judge. Accordingly it devolved upon him to open the new 
Court. On this occasion he delivered a magniloquent charge to 
the Grand Juiy, which is almost redeemed from the accusation of 
being too courtier-like and obsequious by a kind of grandiose 
unctiou which gives us the impression that he really did 
mean a great deal of what he said. It is possible that the 
creation of this new Court was stimulated by the assassination 
of the French King (Henry IV.) in the previous year, and by 
the consequently increased anxiety of James to secure his own 
personal safety. 

** You are to know and consider well the duty and service to which you 
axe called, and whereupon you are, by your oath, charged. . . . This 
happy estate of the subject will turn to hurt and inconvenience, if those 
that hold that part which yon are now to perform, shall be negligent and 
remiss in doing their duty. For (os of two evils) it were better men's 
doings were looked into ovcrstrictly and severely, than that there diould 
be a notorious impunity of malefactors; as was wril and wisely said of 
ancient times, a man were better live whmn nothing is lawM than where 
all things are lawful . . . David saith (who was a king) T!^ vAcktd man 
mAoII not abide in my haute; as taking knowledge that it was impossible fci§^ 
kings to extend their care to banish wickedness over all their land or 
empire, but yet at least they ought to undertake to Qod for their house. 
VFe see further that the Law doth so esteem the dignity of the King's 
settled mansum-honse, as it hath laid unto it a plot of twelve miles round 
(which we call the Verge) to be subject to a special and exempted juiis- 
dk(tion depending upon his person and great officers. This is as a half- 
pace^ or carpet, q>read about the King's Ohair of Estate, which therefore 
ou|^t to be cleaied and voided more tbn^ other places of the InwgilAm * 
for if offsttoes shell be dhrouded under the Song's wings, what hc^pe is there 
of discipline and good justice in more remote parts 7 We see the sun, when 
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it is at brightest; there may be perhaps a bank of clouds in the North, 
or the West or remote regions, but near his body few or none: so where 
the King cometh, there should come peace and order and an awe and 
reverence in men's hearts.” 

Offences are divided into four classes, those that concern (1) 
Qod and his Church; (2) the King and his Estate; (3) the 
King's people (being capital); (4) the King's people (not being 
capital): 

** . . For contempts of our Church and service, they are comprehended 
in that known name,i Becnaancy ; which offence hath many branches and 
dependencies The wife*recusant, she tempts; the church>papist, he feeds 
and relieves ; * the corrupt schoohmaster, he soweth tores ; the dissembler, 
he conformetb and doth not communicate. Therefore, if any person, man 
or woman, wife or sole, above the age of sixteen years, not having some 
lawful excuse, have not repaired to church according to the several statutes, 
the one for the weekly, the other for the monthly repair, you are to present 
both the offence and the time how long. . . . And of these offences of 
Recusancy take you special regard. Twelve miles from Court is no region 
for such subjects. In the name of God, why should not twelve miles about 
the King’s Chair be as free from Papist Recusants, as twelve miles from the 
city of Rome (the Pope’s Chair) is from ProteRtonta. 

“ . . For matter of division and breach of unity, it is not without n 
mystery that Christ’s coat had no seam; nor no more should the Church, if 
it were possible. ’Therefore if any minister refuse to use the book of 
Common Prayer, or wilfully swerveih in divine service from that book; or 
if any person whatsoever do scandalise that book and speak openly and 
maliciously in derogation of it—such men do but make a rent in the 
garment and such are by you to be enquired of." 

After touching on peijury and witchcfaft, the Charge refers 
matters of Supremacy, Jesuits, and seminaries, to the second 
head, viz. offences against ** the King and his Estate;" under 
which he treats amply of them, and also includes prophecies. 

“Lastly, because the vulgar people are sometimes led with vain and 
fond prophecies,* if any such shall be publisbed to the end to move stirs 
or tumults, this is not felony, but punished by a year’s imprisonment and 
loss of goods; and of this also shall you enquire. You shall likewise 
understand that the escape of any prisoner committed for treason, is treason; 
whereof you are likewise to mtquixe.” 

* The US. is here ootmut 

* Meaning, I suppose, neds and relieves the cause of Becosancy. 

* EuaySt xxxv. 67. 
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Under the third head, he ia as severe as James himself oeuld 
have desired against duelling. 

. I must say unto you, in general, that life is grown too cheap in 
these times. It is set at the price of words, and every petty scorn or 
disgrace can have no other reparation. Nay, so many men’s lives are 
taken away with impunity that the very life of the Law is almost takMi 
away, which is the execution.* And therefore, though we cannot restore 
the life of those men that are slain, yet 1 pray let us restore the Law to 
her life by proceeding with due severity against the offenders. And 
most especially this plot of ground (which os I said is the King’s carpet) 
ought not to be stained with blood, crying in the ears of God and the 
King.’* 

Under the fourth head are included matters of force and 
outrage, fraud and deceit (as the use of false weights and 
measures), public nuisances and grievances, breach and inobserv- 
Hcce of certain wholesome and politic laws; and herein the Jury 
is to inquire concerning (1) the King’s pleasure, (2) the people’s 
food, wares, and manufactures. 

"You shall therefore enquire of the unlawful taking partridges, and 
pheasants or fowl, the destruction of the ^gs of the wild*fowl, the killing 
of hares or deer, and the selling of venison or hares; for that which is for 
exercise and sport and courtesy, should not be turned to gluttony and sale 
victual. 

^ You shall also enquire whether bakers and brewers keep their aB8ize,s 
and whether as well ^ey as butchers, inn-holders and victuallers, do sell 
that which is wholesome, and at reasonable prices, and whether they do 
link and combine to raise prices. 

Lastly you shall enquire whether the good statute be observed whereby 
a man may have that he thinketh he hath, and not be abused <a mis-aerved 
in that he buys: I mean that statute that requircth that none use any 
manual occupation hut such as have been seven yean apprentice to it. . . 
There be many more things enquirable by you. . . . but those which J| 
have gone through are the principal points of your charge, which to prese:^ 
yon have taken the name of God to witness; and in Gie name of God 
perform it” 

The reader will perceive that the juriadiotiaii of tiw new 
court was to be very wide. That of the old ocrart of the 
Marshalsea was limited in the twenty^eighth year of Edward 1, 

* JiMayt, iv. 4. 

* Dkat ii^ keep **dua measure,'* the word ‘^asaiaa*’ meaniag **a fixed quantity 

or dimeasien " (Bksat DkHimtarif,) 
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Will 

■o that henceforth the Stewards and Marshals should hold 
plea "only of trespass done within the Houm and of other 
trmpasses done within the Veige and of Contiaots and Cove¬ 
nants that one qf the Kvng*i Htmee shall have made vnth 
another of the same Jffoiue, and in the same House and none 
otherwise!* These words left room for doubt whether the 
authority of the court in matters of trespass was intended to 
include all trespasses within the Verge or only those of persons 
in the King's House; and the exclusive view was strengthened 
by the clause that thenceforth the Steward should " not take 
cognizance of debts nor of other things InU of people of the same 
House!* 

Upon this point an action was at this time pending; and| if 
it had come before Sir Edward Coke as one of the Common Law 
Judges, Bacon might well have reason to fear that the issue 
would have been unfavourable to the Marshalsea. Availing 
himself, therefore, of the right of the Prerogative (as then inter¬ 
preted) to erect a new Court of Kecord,' Bacon appears to have 
advised the King to get round, or override, the difficulty, by 
establishing this new Court with unmistakable jurisdiction 
over all trespasses, whether committed hy the King*s servanJts 
or the Kinf s suljects ; and by extending the word V trespass ’* to 
mean any offence tending to injure the King or the King’s 
subjects generally. Thus quietly and unobtrusively did Bacon 
procure the establishment, in the King's interest, of a Court 
having a jurisdiction over almost all offences except breach of 
private contract, throughout a circle of twelve miles radius round 
the King's residence, for the time being. * 

A brief summary must suffice of another important paper 
written by Bacon at this time, entitled Adviee to the King 
touching Jetton’s Estate. Thomas Sutton, who died on the 
12 December, 1611, had by his will endowed the Charterhouse 
with £8,000 a year for the sustenance of a hospital and school. 
The will had been disputed; and the possible heir-at-law had 
been bound over by the Council, "if he do evict the will, to 
stand to the King's award and arbitrement.” Hereupon Bacon 
writes to the King protesting that to turn the Charterhouse, a 

' See ebore, p. 189. A» to B«e<m*e riewi on the Kins’e '* power to eetablish 
OooTte of Eqnitf,*’ me Spedding, iiL 878. 
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palace fit for a pdiice,^ into a hospital, is all one as if one should 
give in alms a rich embroidered cloak to a beggar. The master 
of the hospital, some great person, will take the sweet; the poor, 
the crumbs. If, therefore, the heir has a right, and if that right 
is submitted to the King, the three following changes are 
desirable :—First, instead of a hospital—a corporation of declared 
beggars, a cell of loiterers, cast serving-men and drunkards—let 
there be a beneficence that shall preveM beggary and £ase hard¬ 
working honesty, viz., houses of relief and correction sikere dis¬ 
abled labourers can be relieved and sturdy beggars bdakled to 
work. Secondly, instead of teachers for children (of whom there 
are already too many) raise up teachers for men by adding to 
the niggardly endowments of existing Chairs at the Universities. 
Thirdly, instead of a Preacher, establish a College of Controver¬ 
sies, a “ Receipt (I like not the word Seminaiy ") for converts to 
the Reformed Religion, or for preachers in remote and super¬ 
stitious comers of the realm.** Tlius, that mass of wealth that 
was in the owner little better than a stack or heap of muck may 
be spread over your kingdom to many fruitful purposes.** * 

Cecirs health had been for some time failing, and his death 
(4 May, 1612) deprived Bacon of a patron to whom he had 
faithfully, or perhaps we should say closely, adhered for fourteen 
years, and to whom his letters express an entire devotion. 
It was impossible that the two cousins could ever have cordially 
co-operatod. Cecil, a man of systematic, orderly, and accurate 
mind, without a spark of genius or originality, could not but 
regard Bacon as a mere visionary, versatile student, whose law 
was to be distrusted, and whose statesmanship was unworthy of 
serious consideration. To Bacon Cecil appeared a mere man of 
detail, a broker and accountant in finance; a man in whom 
cunning served as a substitute for wisdom; one who, having m 
merit himself, deliberately suppressed the merit of others. It 
speaks much for the self-control of the younger cousin that for 
•0 long a period he so assiduously cultivated his senior and 

> Fw» a letter of Ohamberlein’e (18 December, 1611) we find diet there had 
been a nuuour that Sntton intended to leave it to the Prince: “ He had& left 
£8,000 lands a year to his CoUew or Hospital at the CSiarterhoose (which is not 
bttitowed on the Prince as was (d^an out)." 

* Compare JBwaps, xr. 169, ** Money is Uke mudt, not good except it be 
spread.*'”'' 
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more powerful relative. Even in the years in which ho has 
** no leisure ” to write to Essex, and not long before the Earl 
complained of his " silence in his vocations,*’ Bacon finds time 
to write to Sir Robert Cecil a letter “empty of matter, but 
out of the fullness of my love/* to signify *' my continual and 
incessant love for you, thirsting for your return,” followed 
by another in which he addresses his cousin as another self: 
“ I write to myself, in regard of my lovo to you, you being 
as near to me in heart’s blood as in blood of descent.** When 
he is insulted by Coke (ICOl) it is to Cecil that he complains, 
as to " one that I have ever found careful of my advancement 
and yet more jealous of my wrongs;*’ and just before the 
Queen’s death (1603) he fears that his superabundant affection 
for his great kinsman may make him almost intrusive : “ If it 
seem any error for me thus to intromit myself, 1 pray your lord* 
ship to remember I ever loved her Majesty and the State, and 
now love yourself; and there is never any vehement love with¬ 
out some absurdity;” while at the same time lie begs that 
Cecil’s private secretary will “ let him [Cecil] know that he is the 
personage in the State w'hich I love most.” Cecil is his refuge 
when he is twice arrested for debt, first in 1508 and again in 
1603; Cecil is his intercessor when he desires the honour of 
knighthood ; and in the Commentarkis Solvius (1608) Cecil ap¬ 
pears as a generous lender of money sine die and without in¬ 
terest. His continuous kindness extorts from Bacon (forgetful 
for once of the wise *' precept of Bias,” never to love a friend to 
such a degree as not to remember that he may become your 
enemy) the rash expression ” 1 cannot forget your Lordship, dum 
wiemor tpse mei.** 

The sincerity of Bacon’s belief that he was forwarding his own 
interests in supporting Cecil appears from private entries in the 
CosnmefUarius. 

*‘To inrinnate myself to become privy to my Lord of SaUsbury’s estate. 
To correspond * with Salisbury in a habit of natural but no way’s perilous 
boldness, and in vivacity, invention, care, to east and enterprise; but with 
due caution; for this manner I judge both in his nature freeth the 
stonds^* and in his ends pleaseth him best and piomiseth him most use of me.” 

That is **to conform to.” 

* i.6.t **impediments.” Gompare Suays, L 89. ^'There is no tiend os 
fanpedinient in the wit, but may m wrought out by fit studies.” 
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He assures his patron (1608) that he esteems whatsoever he 
has or may have in this world but as trash-— 

“ In compariBon of having the honour and happiness to be a near and 
well-accepted kinsman to so rare and worthy a counsellor, governor, or 
patriot For having been a studious, if not ctuious observer, as well of 
antuiuities of virtue as of late pieces, 1 forbear to say to your Lcnrdsbip 
wbat I find or conceive.” 

And in the year 1611, not long before his cousin’s death, he 
writes this last protest of allegiance:— 

“ 1 do protest before Qod, without compliment, that if I knew in what 
course of life to do you best service, I would take it, and make my 
thoughts, which now fly to many pieces, be reduced to that centre.” 

These words he writes thanking Cecil for his promises of help, 
** upon the occasion of Mr. Attorney’s infirmity; ” and they seem 
to imply that, if Cecil would hereafter secure his promotion to 
the Attorney’s place. Bacon would give up philosophy and every 
other distraction that might prevent him from devoting his 
whole life to his patron’s service. 

But on 24 May, 1612 Salisbury died; and in less than a 
week afterwards, on 31 May, Bacon, offering his services in his 
cousin’s place, writes of him thus to the Ring. 

“Ho was a fit man to keep tilingsftom growing worse,* but no very flt 
man to reduce things to be much better ; fur he loved keep the eyes of 
all Israel a little too much upon himself, . . . and, though he had fine 
passages of action, yet the real conclusions came slowly on.” * 

Elsewhere he writes that ” my Lord of Salisbury had a good 
method, if his means had been upright;” and, in less than 
four months after his death (18 Sept.), be can congratulate the 
King upon his deliverance from the incapable counsellor w^ 
had planned and mismanaged the Great Contract: ^ 

“ To have your wants and necessities in particular, as it were hanged np 
in two tablets before the eyes of yonr Lords and Commons, to be talked 
of for four months together; to stir a number of projects and then blast 
them and leave your Mtjes^ nothing but the scandal of them ; to pretend 
even carriage between your Mc^esiy’s rights and tha eaaa of the pet^, 
and to aatii^ neither—these oourasB and others tite like, I hope, are gone 
with the deviser of them.” 


1 Oomp. ids, 46. 


/A xzii. 194. 
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Then foUoiv these words, whidi are cancelled in the MS., and 
which therefore (it is to be presumed) he did not send to the 
King; but that he should;have even thought of sending them 
is sufficiently remarkable:— 

protest to Gk)d, though I be not superstitious, when 1 saw your 
Majesty’s book against Vorstios and Arminius, and noted your seal to 
deliver the M^esty of God from the vain and indign comprehension of 
heresy and degenerate phil^>Bophy. . . . percultU ilieo animum that God 
would set shortly upon you some visible favour; and let me not live if 1 
thought not of the taking away of that man.^* 

Two or three months later appeared the second edition of the 
Essays, commenting on which-~only seven months after the 
decease of "so rare and worthy a counsellor, governor and 
patriot *'—Chamberlain writes as follows: ** Sir Francis Bacon 
has set out new Essays; where (in a chaptor of Deformity),’* 
Essay xliv. " the world takes notice that he paints out his little 
cousin to the life.” 

§ 25 Bacon suing for Promotion 

From 1608 to 1620 Bacon seems to have spent such leisure as 
he could snatch from business in revising the Novum Organum. 
But the disadvantages under which he pursued his great wish 
are well illustrated by a brief treatise on the Intellectual Sphere 
{Desoriptio Ol<M Intellectualis) written in 1612. Beginning with 
a division of the provinces of the world of knowledge, it speedily 
passes into a detailed account of astronomy; a subject to which 
bis attention may not improbably have been directed by Galileo’s 
invention of the telescope and the discovery of Jupiter’s satellites 
(May 1609—January 1610). But the work of a Solicitor-Genersl 
desiring and scheming to be Attomey-General was not favourable 
for scienti^c study. In the Thema Coeli (which is the second 
part of the Descriptio) he constructs a theory of the Universe in 
which he denies the density and solidity of the moon, as well as 
the revolution of the earth. True, he admits that his own theory 
resembles all existing theories in being hypothetical; but in 
reality he had not given the sulject even that decent degree of 
attention which would have justified him in forming a hypothesis 
on it. 

The researches of Kepler, published in 1606 and known in 
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England at least as early as 1610. are left unnoticed by Bacon in 
1612; and he speaks briefly and unappreciatively of those famous 
discoveries of Qalileo concerning which, two years before, the able 
mathematician Harriot had written. “Methinks my diligent 
Qalileus hath done more in his threefold discovery than 
Magcllane in opening the straits to the South Sea,” Harriot 
indeed might have said of the Solicitor’s speculations in this 
direction what Harvey said of the Lord Chancellor's physiology, 
that he wrote astronomy like a Solicitor-General—or. still worse, 
like a Solicitor-General aspiring to be Attorney-General. Yet 
such as it is. this little quasi-astronomical attempt, with its 
Appendix, is almost the only literary work (besides the revision 
of the N(mm Organum) for which Bacon will find leisure 
during the next eight years.^ 

Bacon's determination to obtain promotion in his profession 
may naturally have turned his attention to the duties of a judge 
and may have induced him to include that subject among the 
Essays published in 1612. The Essay on Jvdimture breathes a 
spirit of loyalty and almost of subservience, which might well 
commend the aspiring lawyer to the King. Besides many 
admirable remarks on the mischief that may be wrought by a 
judge who is unjust, dilatoiy. impatient, or avaricious, he speaks 
emphatically on the necessity of consultation between the 
judges and the Sovereign. In accordance with old custom 
judges were sometimes consulted by the King before, or during, 
a trial in which the interests of the Government were affected. 
But already in the time of Sir Thomas Hore the custom, or the 
abuse of it. seems to have been considered irregular; for the 
author of Utopia^ protests against those who give the King 
counsel ** to endaunger unto his grace the judges of the Beahne. 
that he maye baue them euer on his side, and that they may 
euerye matter despute and reason for the kynges right Yea« and 
further, to call them into his palace and to require them there 
to argue and diacusse his matters in his owne presence.” But 
Baoon sees none of the dangers seen by Sir Thomas More. He 
desires to extend, not to curtail, the royal control over the 
judgea No one contended that where individual interests were 

* AtbmHt {see § 58) mw wiittaa before 1814. 

' rqnint p> 60. 
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concerned, the Crown had any right to interfere with the 
ordinary course of justice; but the Solicitor-Qeneral, in his 
essay on Jtidmitnre, acutely suggests that cases affecting in¬ 
dividuals (** nieum and tuum**) may indirectly affect the State, 
and therefore be liable to State interference. 

ifl a happy thing in n Htato when Kings and States ^ do oA;un consult 
with judges, and again when judges do otten consult with the King and 
State. . . . For many times, the thing deduced to judgment may bu 
tneum et tuum udieii the reason und consequence tliere<.>f may trench to point 
of Estate.”* 

After Bacon’s promotion, we shall in due course see a prac¬ 
tical application of this theory concerning the fitness of con- 
stiltation between King and judges. Meantime, he is merely an 
expectant; but with prospects greatly improved by the death 
of Salisbury, But it naturally occurred to him that the path of 
influence and power might now be more open and rapid through 
the King’.s Privy Council than through the routine of legal pro¬ 
motion. Salisbury’s death had vacated the place of Secretary 
as well as that of Treasurer. Elizabethan traditions had passed 
away with (Jecii, and there was room for a new man and new 
notions at the Council board. And new notions were sadly needed. 
The total result of Salisbury’s financial policy (as shaped or 
thwarted by the King) had been to halve the debt at the cost of 
almost doubling the annual deficiency. The debt was now 
£500,000 ; the annual deficiency £160,000. The Great Contract 
had failed; the constitutional problems put forward in the last 
session all remained unsolved ; the House of Commons had 
entered new paths of jealousy and suspicion. For all reasons 
the King needed a new Councillor, one who should be in fact 
his Prime Minister; and that he was the man. selected at once 
by circumstances and by natural fitness for this position, 
Bacon never for a moment questioned. His only doubt was as 
to the wording and expression of the delicate offer which he 
desired to make to the King. Here is his first rough draft; 
partly written (for privacy’s sake) in Greek characters, after his 
mother’s fashion. 

I That ia, 1 mppoae goTemmanta.’' The Latin tnuuOatioa h# *• atatna." 

* JBmyM, Ivi. 122'180. 
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»TflB BeOINMINO or a LeTTEH to TBE KiEO, immediately AfTBk MY 

Lobd Treasubeb’s Decease.^ 

May 29, 1612. 

It may pleoae your Miyeaty, 

** If I shall seem in these few lines to write mqjcra quam pro fortune, 
it may please your Majesty to take it to be an effect not of presumption 
but of affection. For of the one I was never noted ; and for the other I 
could never shew it hitherto to tlie full; having been as a hawk tied to 
another’s fist,’ that mought sometimes bate ’ and proffer, but could never 
fly. And therefore if~as it was said to one that spoke great words, 
Amies, verba tua dew/erant civitatem —so your M^esty say to me, * Bacon, 
your words rccjuire a place to speak them,’ I must answer that place, or 
not place, is in your Majesty to add or refrain: and, though 1 never go 
higher but to Heaven, yet your Majesty. . . 

Here the letter breaks off, and two days afterwards (31 May) 
he tried again, in a second draft, much less egotistical, more 
biblically adapted to the King’s style, and more calculated to be 
persuasive by putting the King's needs in the fore-front: 

**31 May: Letter to the King, immediately after the Lobd 

Treabureb’s Death. 

** It may please your excellent Majesty, 

*' I cannot but endeavour to merit, considering your preventing graces,* 
which is the occasion of these few lines. 

** Your M(\}esty hath lost a great subject and a great servant. But if 1 
should praise him in propriety, 1 should say that he was a fit man to keep 
tilings from growing worse, but no very fit man to reduce things to be 
much better. For he loved to have the eyes of all Israel a little too much 
upon himself, and to have all business still under the hammer, and like 
clay in the hands of the potter, to mould it as he thought good ; so that he 
was more tn operatione than tn opere. And though he had fine passages of 
action, yet the real conclusions came slowly on. So that although your 
Majesty hath grave counsellors and worthy persons left, yet yon do as it 
were turn a leaf, wherein if your Majesty shall give a frame and eonstit Aon 
to matters, before you place the persons, in my simple opinion it were not 
amisa But the great matter and most instant for the present, is the con- 
•ideration of a Parliament, for two effects : the one for the supply of your 
astat«^ the other for the better knitting of the hearts of your subjects unto 

* Oeeil died on 21 May, so that this letter was written five days afterwank. 

> OeeU'a 

* f.c. beat (haUre) or flutter its wings. 

* Omnpare ^ expression in the l^yer<bodk, **that thy grace may always 
jNveeNf and fifllow ns.*’ Baeon ta fond of applying the language of rel4pk>ua 
prayer to the King; see p.l03. 
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your Mi^esiy, according to yonr infinite merit; for both which, Parliamenta 
have been and are the antient and honourable remeily. 

* ** Now because 1 take myself to have a little skill in that region, as one 
that ever affected that your Majesty mought in all your causes not only 
prevail, but prevail wicli satisfaction of the inner man; and though no 
man can say but I was a peifect and peremptoiy royalist, yet every man 
makes me believe that 1 was never one hour out of credit with the lower 
house ; my desire is to know, whether your Miyesty will give me leave to 
meditate and propound unto you some preparative remembrances touching 
the future Parliament. 

** Your Majesty may truly perceive that, though I cannot challenge 
to myself either invention, or judgment, or elocution, or method, or any of 
those powers,* yet my ofl'ering is care and observance : and as my good old 
Mistress was wont to call me her watch>candle, because it pleased ber to 
say 1 did continually burn (and yet she suffered me to waste almost to 
nothing) so 1 must much more owe the like duty to your Majesty, by 
whom my fortunes have been settled and raised. And so, ciuving pardon, 
I rest 

Your Majesty’s most humble sert'ont devote, 

F. B.” 


The epigram on Iiis cousin, contained in the first sentence of 
the above letter, is contained in the Apo^hihegms as being 
^oken to the King. Possibly it was; and nothing but some 
very outspoken condemnation of Cecil on the King’s part can 
have encouraged Bacon to adopt towards the deceased I<ord 
Treasurer the virulent tone which characterises the next letter. 
But be speaks as he feels. Bitterness, suppressed for years 
while suppression was expedient, breaks out from the very 
heart of the courtier, now that the King is bitter too, and 
bitterness pays. . 


“ My principal end being to do your Majesty M;r%'ice, I crave leave to 
make at this time to your Msjesty this most humble oblation of myself. 
I may truly say with the psalm, incola fuU anima mea ; for my 

life hath been conversant in tilings wherein I take little pleasure. Your 
Majesty may have heard somewhat that my father was an honest anti 
somewhat yon may have seen of myself^ though not to make any true 
judgment by, because I have hitherto had only pohutatem, verhorum^ nor 

* Compare Cicero's famous sayi^, ** Si quid eat in me inj^nii, judlcea, quad 
sentio quam sit exiguum,"sDd JuUm CauaT^ iii. 2, 226-6, Uis speech of Antony t 

** For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor attonmee, nor the power of speer-h 
To stir men's blood: I only ipeak riobt on." 
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tRat neither. I was three of my young years bred with an ambassador in 
Fiance; and since, 1 have been an old truant in the school-house of your 
council-chamber, though on the second form; yet longer than any that 
now sitteth hath been upon the head form. If your Majesty find any 
aptness in me, or if you lind any scarcity in others, whereby you may 
think it fit for your service to remove me to business of State ; although I 
have a fair way before me for profit (and by your Majesty’s grace and 
favour for honour and advancement), and in u course less exposed to the 
blasts of fortune, yet now that he is gone, quo vivente virtu tibus certitsimum 
exitimiit 1 will be ready as a chessman to be wherever your Majesty’s royal 
hand shall set me. Your Majesty will boar me witness, I have not suddenly 
opened myself thus far. I have looked upon others, I see the exceptions,^ 
1 Hi^e the distractions, and I fear Tacitus will be a prophet, magis alii 
homiuei qnam alii more$. 1 know mine own heart, and 1 know not 
whether God that hath touched my heart with the affection may not 
touch your royal heart to discern it. Howsoever, I sliall at least go on 
honestly in mine ordinary course, and supidy the rest in prayers for you, 
remaining 

None of tliesc applications succeeded. If Bacon had come 
into power, he would have advised (as he implies in his second 
letter) the calling of Parliament; and this course was distasteful 
to the King and still more to some of the great persons about 
him. For the present therefore Bacon was left without pro¬ 
motion \ but the King appears now to have accepted counsel 
more freely from him, and from the time of Salisbury's death 
his political correspondence becomes more ample and im¬ 
portant. 


§ 20 Trial of Lord Sanquhar; Bacon becomes 
Attorney-General 

A short speech delivered about this time by Bacon at the 
conclusion of a trial for murder is too characteristic to be passA 
over. A certain Lord Sanquhar, having had one of his eyes 
struck out accidentally by a fencing master named Turner, de¬ 
termined, five years afterwards, to be reveng^ed, and returned to 
Fngland from his continental travels with this intention. 
Ending that he could not himself safely kill Turner, he intrusted 

* i.e. ** objj^tinns.” 

* He had at fint written (but with true tact suppressed) **and I wish to God 
your M. oaso wen not to require extraordinaiy affection, for of alnlity 1 cannot 
i^ak. Sending my beat pnyeTs, 1 rest,’^ Ac. 
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the business to two friends, while he retired to the Continent to 
avoid suspicion. When his friends failed him, he again came 
to England and induced two of his servants to do the business; 
and by one of these Turner was shot, while drinking with his 
murderer. Sanquhar at first maintained his innocence, but the 
arrest and evidence of the murderer and his accomplice made it 
hopeless to persist in denials ; and at last ho confessed every¬ 
thing. It is not easy to conceive a murder more cold-blooded 
and dastardly than this; but Sanquhar was a nobleman and 
Scotchman, with powerful friends at Court; and therefore Bacon 
begins by commending the criminal’s “ Christian and penitent 
course,” admitting that “ though it be foul spilling of blood, yet 
there arc more foul.” After dilating upon the justice and power 
of the King, he concludes thus: 


“ Lastly, I will conclude towards you, iiiy Lord, that though your offence 
hath been great, yet your confession hath been free, and your behaviour 
and speech full of discrr'tion ; and this shews that, tliongh yon could not 
resist the tempter, yet you bear a Christian and generous spirit, answerable 
to the noble family of which yo\i are descended. Tins I commend in you, 
and take it to be an assured token of God’s mercy and favour, in resiJect 
whertjof all worldly things are but trasli j and so it is lit for yon, os your 
state now is, to account them. And this is all 1 will say for the present.” 

Language admirably adajtted, this, to gmtify the “ chief Lords,” 
who, as Chauiberlaiu tells us, were suitors to the King fur 
Sanquliar’s life! But to the credit of James be it recorded 
that their intercession was unsuccessful; and Lord Sanquhar 
was hanged (21) June, 1612) in front of the great gate of 
Westminster Hall. 

By the death of Cecil the lucrative position of the Mastership 
of the Wards was vacated. The prerogative of Wardship being, 
at this time, a p>pular grievance, it was considered desirable to 
retrench the profits of the Mastership and to entnist it to somo 
man who could be content with the curtailed office. Bacon drew up 
a paper of suggestions for the reform of the office, and it obtained 
the royal approval: but, as he said, it was a case of ai/7 vo8 nm 
vdbis ; he la^ured for another, The King,” writes Chamber¬ 
lain on 11 June, 1612, "salth he will make trial if a meaner 
man cannot perform it as well as a great; .... it is thought it 
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will light on Sir Francis Bacon.” It lighted elsewhere; hnt this 
remark of Chamberlain’s shows that Bacon was now considered 
to be winning favour with the King. 

The place at the Council Board left vacant by Cecil was at 
this time partially filled by Henry-Howard, Earl of Northamp¬ 
ton, Lord Privy Seal, a great artist with his pen, according to 
the fashionable taste of the day, but a man of no principle, who 
had secured the support of Rochester by the marrit^e of the 
latter with his niece, the notorious Countess of Essex, whose 
divorce from Essex Northampton had supported. He was a 
concealed Romanist, a pensioner of Spain, and a hater of parlia¬ 
ments. To him Bacon now attempted to commend himself by 
his efforts for the King’s finances. The Council was just now 
busy with the collection of an “Aid,” due by ancient custom 
on the marriage of the King’s eldest daughter. The last Aid 
had been collected two years before, when the Prince Heniy had 
been knighted; and the Attorney-General had done the work 
under the supervision of Salisbury. Now therefore, mindful of 
his rule to “win credit comparate to the Attorney”—Bacon 
contrives to persuade Northampton that he could improve on 
the old arrangement; and accordingly Northampton (3 August) 
writes as follows to the King’s Favourite, Rochester: 

“ Mr. Solicitor tliis day wan ready to have informed the Board touching 
his own industry and core in drawing the matter of the Aid for the marriage 
of her Grace, and the circumstances that belong to it, tn some better form 
and method than wat need at the creation of the Prince” 

Before calling another Parliament, a commission had been 
appointed to ascertain whether the deficit might not be 
met or diminished by the income from the Crown lands, m||^ 
economically managed; and the King appears to have specie^ 
commended this question to Bacon’s attention. Accordingly 
(17 September 1612) he writes to the King declaring that^ 
besides the joint account which he, in company with the othm* 
sttl^eommissioners, will be prepared to give to the Lords, he 
hopes to be able to give his Majesty somewhat ex propriOf deli¬ 
cately suggesting that he can give the King information “not fit 
to be communicated to all those with whom I am joined.” He 
is ready fo give an account of the project for converting the 
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lands into rents, but he warns tbe King not to expect everything 
from one remedy, nor to expect much at once: 

**Generally upon this subject of the repair of your means, 

I beseech your Majesty to give me leave to make this judgment: that 
your Majesty’s recovery must be by the medicines of the Qalenists and 
Arabians, and not of the Chemists and Faracelsiona For it will not be 
wrought by any one fine extract or strong water, but by a skilful compound 
of a number of ingredients, and those by just weight and proportion ; and 
that, of some simples which perhaps, of themselves or in over great quantity, 
were little bettor than poisons; but, mixed and broken, and in just quantity, 
are full of virtue. And secondly, that as your Majesty’s growing behindhand 
hath been the work of time, so must likewise your Miyesty’s coming forth 
and making even. Not but I wish it were by all good and fit means 
accelerated, but that I foresee that, if your Majesty shall propound to 
yourself to do it per aaltum, it can hardly bo without accidents of prejudice 
to your honour, safety, or profit.” 

In this advice we recognise the cautious language of one who 
conceives that he is, or may soon become, a responsible adviser. 
He is anxious that the King shall not expect too much, or too 
soon; or neglect many right remedies, by thinking none needful 
but one. And he not obscurely hints that some indirect methods, 
wrong if carried into excess, but right in moderation, may be at 
this time expedient; perhaps preparing the w^ay (if only he 
could have had his own way) for a policy that shall savour of 
popularity,” concession, dissimulation of the royal necessities, 
private negotiations with influential members of the House of 
Commons, and above all—^the policy most unpalatable to James 
—wars or rumours of war with external enemies. 

The next two or three paragraphs contain far more doubtful 
advice—addressed as it is to a Sovereign incapable of economy 
and unable to refuse anything to those about him. The King is 
not to trouble himself if he is in debt: 

** Laatly, I will make two prayen unto your Majesty, as I use to do to 
Qod Almighty when 1 commend to him his glory and cause ; so I wiU pray 
to yomr Majesty for yourself. 

** The one is, that these cogitations of want do not byways trouble or 
vex your Migesty’s mind. I remember Moses soith of the land of Promise, 
that it was not like the land of l^ypt that was watered with a river, but 
vms watoed with showers from heaven; whereby I gather Qod prefaveth 
sometimea certain uncertainties before certainties, became they teach a 
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more immediate dependence upon his providence. Sure I am nii novi 
aeeidit rtobU. It is no new thing for the greatest kings to be in debt ; and 
if a man shall parvit compi>ture magna^ I have seen an Earl of Leicester, a 
Chancellor Hatton, an Earl of Essex, and an Earl of Salisbury oil in debt; 
and yet was it no manner of diminution to their power or greatness.” 

All this time the remlcr may have been waiting for some ex¬ 
position of the remedies by which Bacon hopes to meet the 
present necessities. But he will wait in vain. There is nothing 
l)eyond a furious attack upon the policy of Cecil which Bacon 
had hitherto publicly supported, and (as we know from the Com- 
Solutua ') privately approved : 

“ My second xjrayer is that your Majesty, in respect of the hasty freeing 
of your State, would not descend to any means, or degree of means, which 
carrieth not a symmetry with your majesty and greatness. He is gone from 
whom those courses did wholly flow. To have your wants ond necessities, 
in particular, us it wew' hanged up in two tablets beforti the eyes of yoiir 
Lords and Commons, to bo talked of for four months together: To have 
all your courses to lielp yourself in revenue or profit put into printed books, 
which were wont to be held arcana imperii: To have such worms of 
Aldennen to lend for ten in the hundred upon good assurance, ... ns if 
it should save the bark of your fortune : To contn^ct still where niought bo 
had the readiest payment and not the best bargain : To stir a number of 
projects for your profit, and then to blast them and leave your Majesty 
nothing but the scandal <»f them; To pretend even carriage between your 
Majesty's rights an*l the ease of the people and to satisfy neither —these 
conrscs and the like I hope are gone with the deviser of them : which have 
turned your Mtyesty to inestimable pr<*judice.” 

The letter concludes with protests that the writer is not moved 
by meddlesomeness or interested motives : his “ state is now free 
from all difficulties" and he has other interests and occupation 
in his “ large field of contemplations.” He is entirely moved W 
“ love and affection.” ^ 

In a letter from the liord Chancellor and Northampton to the 
King (11 October, 1612) honourable mention is made of his 
** two faithful and painful servants ” the Solicitor and the Serjeant 
(be their industry in digesting masses of evidence relating to the 
customSi fr^m which it was sought to draw increased profits; 
and a few days later (20 October) Northampton is found, at 
BACon*s special request, urging the Favourite (Rochester) to 

* Sec abovfi, p. US, 
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send a few lines indicating that the King was satisfied with the 
Solicitor’s zeal: 

** I beaeech you to mn\‘e the King that in your next private letter to me 
you may give some touch of his Mcgesty’s gracious acceptance of the dili¬ 
gence and industry of the Solicitor. ... I am ptU in trv$t with the care 
of laying open of Am paint; and, therefore, for a testimony of my discharge 
and an aigumeut of his Majesty’s gracious acceptance of the party’s endeavour, 
a character under your hand whicli I may shew to himself only will be 
authenlicaV* 

This is the first instance of Bacon’s endeavouring to gain the 
good will of Riichoster. A few days afterwards, on the death of 
the recently appointed Master of the Wards, he made a direct ap¬ 
plication (13 November, 1612) to the Favourite in a short straight¬ 
forward letter, that he might succeed to the viwiancy. This time 
he felt certjiin of success; for, says the commonplace book of 
Dr. Hawley, his cluiplaiii—“Sir Francis Bacon, certainly ex- 
))ecting the place, ha«l put most of his men iiito new cloaks. 
Afterward, when Sir Walter Cope carricil the place, one said 
merrily that Sir Walter was Master of the Wards and Sir Francis 
Bacon of the Liveries,” However, the failure did not elicit any 
signs of disconteiit or frctfulness from the Solicitor-General, 
whom we firnl next year (June 1613) vigorously engaged in the 
congenial task of defending the Prerogative. 

In on attempt te resist the action of a commission instituted 
to reform some abuses in the navy, James Whitelocke, a 
barrister,^ had maintained, while pleading for his client, “that 
the King cannot by commission, nor by his own pei’son, meddle 
with the body, goods, or lands of his’subjects, but only by 
indictment, arraignment and trial, «)r by -legal proceedings in 
his ordinary Courts of Justice.” This opinion was attacked 
on the ground that it tended to “ overthrow the King’s martial 
power and the authority of the Council Table, and the force of 
his Majesty’s Proclamation, and other actions and directions of 
State and Policy applied to the necessity of times and occasions 
which fall not witliin the remedies of ordinary justice, nor cannot 
be tied to the formalities of a legal proceeding propter tarda 
legum avxUia.**^ The notes of Bacon’s speech show that ho 

^ Afterward* appointed Chief Jnetica of Chester. 

‘ These words are extracted from the summary report of the proceedings which 
does not dbtinguish the speeches of the diflercut connsel. 
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laid stress upon his usual distinction between ** matters of meum 
and tuum,** and “ matters of State.” It was part of his policy 
for preparing the way foi; an ideal Monarchy, to bring it about 
that the King " should be able to command respect by some 
means of inflicting punishment on those who resisted his 
authority, more certain than an appeal to the juries in the 
Courts of Law.” ^ 

“ I make a great difference between the King’s grants and ordinary com- 
tnissiuns of justice, and the King’s high commissions of regiment, or mixed 
with causes of State. 

“ For the former, there is no doubt but they may be freely questioned 
tmd disputed, and any defect in matter or form stood upon, though the 
King be many times the adverse party. 

“ But for the latter sort, they are rather to be dealt with (if at all) by a 
modest and humble intimation or remonstrance to his Majesty and Council 
than by bravery of dispute or peremptory opposition.” 

Whitelocke is said to have made " a full and unreserved sub¬ 
mission ; ” but a book, now lost, in which he gave his own 
account of the matter is said to have contained a note " which 
was his own and which was Sir Francis Bacon’s addition.”* 
“ These proceedings,” says Professor Qardiner, “ are of no small 
importance in the history of the English Revolution. They drew 
forth a declaration from the Privy Council, against which the 
Judges made no protest, to the effect that, if it could be shown that 
a political question were involved in a case, it was an offence even 
to question the legality of the exercise of judicial powers 
persons appointed by the Crown to act without the intervention 
of a jury.” * If this principle could be established, the Qovem- 
inent might easily make itself independent of juries in all 
political trials; and to establish it Bacon in no small measura 
contributed. 

Amid sUch labours, the Solicitor-General was now on the point 
of receiving promotion. The death of the Chief Justice of the 
King^s Bench took place in August, 1613; and the King, by 
Bacon’s advice, transferred his enemy. Coke, from the Court of 
Common Fleas to the vacancy; promoted Hobart, the Attorney, 
to Coke’s place; and made Bacon Attorney-General. The reasons 


> Oaidiner, JSTiMmv, ii 192. 

• JTittorff, Voh ii., p. 191. 


Speddiog, iv. 8S7. 
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alleged by Bacon for these changes were, first, that ** the removal 
of my Lord Coke to a place of less profit (though it be with his 
wUl) yet will be thought abroad a kind of discipline to him for 
opposing himself in the King’s causes; ** secondly, the present 
Attorney, a man timid and scrupulous, only fit for the late 
Lord Treasurer’s (Cecil’s) bent (which was to do little with 
much formality and protestation,^ “ sorteth not with his present 
place.” 

On 27 October, 1G13, Cuke, loth to lose a part of his income 
and still more loth to leave the Common Pleas, parted dolefully 
from the Court, “ not only weeping himself but followed with 
the tears of the Bench and most of the officers of the court; ” 
and on the following day Bacon received his long-sought office. 
“ A full heart,” writes the now Attoriiey to the King, ” is like a 
full pen, it can hardly make any distinguished ^ work. ... I shall 
take to me in this procuration, not Martha’s part to be busied in 
many things, but Mary’s part ”—the very same advice and by 
the same Biblical contrast, which he had addrefssed years ago to 
poor unheeding Essex ®” which is to intend your service.” It 
is not surprising that many began to dread the rise of a lawyer 
who, though he professed, and truly, to have never yet been 
a day out of credit with the Lower House, nevertheless pro¬ 
claimed himself a “ peremptory Royalist.” His doctrine that 
matters of meiim and tuum might trench on matters of State, 
and might therefore require reference to the Sovereign fiv)m the 
ordinary Courts, was evidently capable of being made the basis 
for encroachments on liberty. “ There iej a strong apprehension,” 
writes Chamberlain, “ that little good is to be expected by this 
change, and that Bacon may prove a dangerous instrument.” 

We have seen that Bacon had recently attempted to gain the 
favour of the favourite Rochester, partly through the Em-l of 
Northampton and partly by a direct appeal. Two years after¬ 
wards he disclaimed any obligation to Rochester (created in 
November, 1613, Earl of Somerset). When 1 moved your 
Majesty for the Attorney’s place, it was your sole act; more than 
that Somerset, when he knew your Majesty had resolved it, 

' JBuay»f xxvi. 7. 

* 4,e. it blnra everythiiig ihat it xttetnpts to exprem. 

* ** 1 nid to your Lordship Isst time, MartMat Martha, aUendi$ ad piurimaf 
' umum aujfleit: win the Queen ** (5 Oet. ISM), SpMding, ii. 40. 
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thrust himself into the business for a fee/* Though the pro¬ 
motion may have been tlie King’s ” sole act,” Bacon probably 
knew pretty well that Rochester’s favour was a necessary con¬ 
dition; and he recognised the obligation by supplying, at his 
own expense, a sumptuous masque, played by the gentlemen of 
Gray's Inn in honour of the marriage of the favourite with 
Lady Francos Howard, the divorced wife of the Earl of Essex. 
“ Sir Francis Bacon,” writes Chamberlain, “ prepares a masque 
to honour this marriage, which will stand him in above £2,000. 
And though he have been offered some help by the House, and 
specially by Mr. Solicitor, Sir Henry Yelverton, who would have 
sent him X500—^yet he would not accept it, but offers them the 
whole charge with the honour. Mairy, his obligations are such 
iw well to his Majesty as to the great Lonl [Si^merset] and to 
the whole house of Ho wan Is, as lie can mlmit no partner.” 

One of the first duties of the new Attoraey was to deliver a 
charge on duelling before the Star Chamber.^ This evil had 
recently grown to a great height:—“ The many private quarrels 
among great men,” says Ohaniberlaiii, “ prognosticate troubled 
humours; ” and he enumerates a number of pairs of noble com¬ 
batants who hail gone, or were going, to settle their differences 
on the Continent. Acconlingly Bacon had urged the King to 
put forth a “grave and severe proclamation,” fining and 
banishing from the royal presence any one who should send, 
carry, or accept a challenge. He supjwrts his condemnation of 
the practice by the fine saying of Consalvo, “ the great and famous 
commander, who was wont to say that a gentleman’s honour 
should be de tela cra^ioi'e, of a good strong warp or web that every 
little thing should not catch in it.^ . . . A man’.s life is not to be 
trifled away; it is to be offered up and sacrificed to honourably 
services, public merits, good causes, and noble adventures.” Yet 
there is something cold and unemotional, unnaturally cold even 
for a dispassionate philosopher, in Bacon’s commendation of the 
insensibility of the great men of Greece and Rome to “ words 
of reproach and conUimely (whereof the lie was esteemed 
none); ” so that ** no man took himself fouled by them, but 
took them but for breath and the stile of an enemy, and either 
despised them or returned them; but no blood spilt about them/^ 

' Speiidiag, if. * ASmaiw, Iviii. 40. 
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Before the forthcoming meeting of Parliament, Bacon was 
again engaged before the Star Chamber in prosecuting one 
Talbot, who had refused to repudiate the doctrine of Zuares 
concerning the duty of Catholic subjects towards heretical kings. 
In the execution of this task he dehverod a speech in which he 
exhibits his usual detestation of the Church of Borne as being 
the head-quarters of those “ Roman soldiers ” who “ do either 
thrust the spear into the sides of God’s anointed or at least 
crown them with thorns.” As for Professor Zuares himself, the 
Attorney can despise “ a fellow that thinks with his magistrality 
and goose-quill to give laws and manages' to crowns and 
sceptres;” but abhorrence, not conUunpt, is due to a supi^rstition 
through which Heniy HI., in the face of his army, was stabbed 
by a wretche<i Jacobin friar Henry IV. likewise was “stiletted 
by a rascal votary ; ” Queen Elisabeth oftentimes “ attempted by 
like votaries;” anil “our excellent Sovereign King James, the 
sweetneas and clemency of whose nature were enough to quench 
anti mortify all malignity (in the chair t)f majesty, his vine and 
olive branches about him) attended b}' his nobles anti the third 
estate in Parliament, ready in the twinkling of an eye, as if it 
had been a particular doom’s day, to have been brought to ashes 
dispersed to the four winds.” 

But from these contests in the Law Courts we must now turn 
to the great impending struggle between King and Commons to 
be fought in the approaching Parliament; and so we pass from 
Bacon the Attorney-Giuieral to Bacon the King’s Counsellor. 


§ 27 The Policy “k gemino” 

We have now to see an attempt to give practical effect to 
Bacon’s po/% ^ gem .—as be was in the habit of calling it—in 
other words, the policy of filling the King’s coffers ami at the 
same time contenting the people. Our view of this practical 
application of his theory may help us to some additional insight 
into the theory itself, which at present is probably not very clear 
to the reader. The problem was definite enough, being simply 
this, to reconcile and harmonise a king who claims the right of 

* Ea»ay$, xxzfx. 18. 


* 1.4. “curb*." 
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imposing taxes on merchandise at his own pleasure, and a House 
of Commons which protests against that right. Upon the 
decision of this question depended the possession of ultimate 
supremacy in the State. If the King could “impose"’ at his 
will, then the Commons had already little practical power over 
the national purse, and consequently little security for the redress 
of grievances; and whea an increasing commerce increased the 
amount resulting from the “ Impositions,” the King might very 
soon become altogether independent of subsidies, and the 
Commons might lose every vestige of power. On the other 
hand, if the King had not the right of “imposing,” he was 
dependent upon the contributions of the Commons, and conse¬ 
quently ultimately dependent upon their good-will. 

The state of the royal exchequer cried for some prompt 
remedy. The Sub-Committee, appointed to investigate the 
finances, had proposed curtailments and improvements; but the 
adoption of their plans resulted in little benefit. The King 
could not pay even his most pressing debts. Ambassadors with¬ 
out allowances, sailors without pay, fortifications on the coast 
falling into decay, liabilities to the amount of £680,000, a prob¬ 
able standing deficit of £200,000 a year—all this was beyond a 
Sub-Committee, beyond any Imposition except such as would 
have raised an insurrection, beyond all remedy except such as 
could be supplied by Parliament. Northampton and his friends, 
who hated the very name of the House of Commons, were forcetl 
at last to give way ; but it was not till 16 February, 1614, that 
the Council resolved to recommend tliat a Parliament should be 
summoned. 

We ore fortunate in possessing two papers clearly setting 
forth Bacon’s reasons for recommending that a Parliament shouM 
be called : the first, a paper of private notes; the second (basra 
u].x»n the first), a letter addressed to the King. 

The private paper consists of two sections : the former, dealing 
with the reasons for attempting to obtain the desired result from 
a Parliament and from no other source; the latter, dealing 
with the means by which a good result might be secured. 
Under the first heading he states that Parliament is the ordinaxy 
remedy; that the avoidance and implied distrust of Parliaments 
weaken die King in the eyes of foreigners; that the opposition 
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in the Commons is ** dissolved, or gained over; ** that^ through 
the death of Salisbuiy and Dunbar, the King is now on better 
terms with the people, because *'few actions of Estate that 
are harsh, have been in agitation or rumour of late; and the 
old grievances, having been long broached, wax dead and flat." 
He characteristically concludes with the argument that ** in his 
own particular ’* ^ it will be expedient to advise the calling of 
a Parliament; for ** if any man dissuade a Parliament, he is ex> 
posed to the imputation of creating or nourishing diftidence 
between the King and his people; he draweth upon himself the 
charge of the consequences of the King’s wants; and he is 
subject to interpretation that he doth it for private doubts 
and ends.” 

How utterly Bacon was at fault here, how very far the " old 
grievances” were from being “dead and flat,” or the popular 
party was from being “ dissolved or gained over,” the history of 
the forthcoming Parliament will speedily show; how much Bacon 
had himself done to give point to the old grievances and to 
give unity to the popular party by flaunting the Prerogative 
before the eyes of the people, and by justifying an irregular 
taxation that would dispense with Parliaments, and an irregular 
judicature that would dispense with juries, has in part already 
appeared. But we may pass the more rapidly from the first to 
the second section for the fodowing reason which he himself 
alleges: 

** Lastly I conceive the aequel of good or evil not bo much to depend 
upon Parliament, or not Parliament, as upon the roinve which the King fihall 
hold with his Parliament; and therefore I think good to leave the first 
question and to apply the case U the secf^ud.'* 

To the second accordingly we now pass; and, as was fit, the 
first place in the section (which consists of more than twenty 
clauses) is assigned to “ Impositions,” and the second to “ Griev¬ 
ances.” These indeed were the great questions of the day. 
But when the paper is searched for a definite policy as to Im- 
posilions and Grievances there ie not a vetiige of one. The 
Impositions are to he **htried and silenced;** the discussion 
of the Grievances is to he put off—th&t is absolutely aU. 

1 See the extract from the Chmmentariue Solutm, pp. 150, 168. 
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The other eighteen clauses, or more, are taken up with details of 
management, not easily distinguishable from trickery; sugges¬ 
tions of impossible projects to be “ given out,” with the view of 
showing that the King did not depend upon Parliament for 
supplies; suggestions of “actions of estate” that are to be 
“ voiced ” (in other wonls, lies that are to be circulated), os well 
as “ laws that are to be really propounded ;" means for con¬ 
ciliating one party and intimidating another; means for electing 
compliant members and excluding uncompliant; means for 
securing the judges, for preventing hostile combinations, and so 
on. Here are the earlier clauses of the paper to speak for 
themselves: 


“lNCinE>’TS or A PAHMAMRhT 

“1. The Iniptisitions, unci how that matter map he InirietJ and g'denred. 

** 2. The GrievttUi'eH, and how the collection of them in general may he. 
reeh'ained, and the dealing in them at all put hark, till the King’s business 
b« set in due fiirwnrdiiess. 

“ 3. Wliat pnyect may be probably ‘ given out to be in hand, whereby 
the King may repair his estate out of his own iiieaus, that the proceeding 
with his Parliament may be upon terms of majesty and not of necessity. 

“ 4. What other ophiiouB are to be sown and diepereed, and what actions 
of estate are to be sot on foot and voiced y as preparatives, whereby men 
may come to Parliament better affected, and be (when they are mot) more 
forcibly indurocl and persuaded to supply the King with treasure. 

“ 5. AVhat gracious and plausible laws or other matter are really to he 
propounded uml handled in Parliament fur the comfort and contentment 
of the people.” 

The rest of the paper is taken up with the “clauses of 
management.” And here, if we can bring ourselves dis¬ 
passionately to admire the accuracy of aim with which Bacon, 
making himself a mere machine in the hands of despotisn% 
directs his blows straight against the chief support of liberty 
in the House of Commons, we shall praise him for again giving 
the lawyers the first place among the foes of the King and the 
friends of freedom. The silent relaxation of the old rule which 
forbade a member to sit for a place in which be did not reside, 
had enlarged the scope of the choice of the electors; and the 
ablest of the barristers, known to the public by their success at 

’ i.e. platisibly. 
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the bar, had rapidly come to the front in the House of Commons. 
The country gentlemen had not yet produced the race of 
Parliamentary statesmen urhich was soon to arise: for the 
present therefore, " the burden of the conflict in the Commons 
lay upon the lawyers, who at once gave to the struggle against 
the Crown that strong legal character which it never afterwards 
lost. . . . The services which this class of men rendered to the 
cause of freedom Were incalculable.'*^ So writes our modem 
historian; and Bacon expresses the same fact in his brief, quaint 
fashion. The lawyers, he says, are the mwels of the House, the 
rest of the members, without their aid, being poor helpless 
eormnarUa, incapable of sound oi utterance. 

“ 6. What is fit to be done for the winning or bridling of the Lawyers 
(which are the literte voraleu of the House) that they may further the 
King’s causes, or at least fear to oppose them. 

“7. What course may be taken for the drawing of that body of the House 
which consisteth of citizens and burgesses of corporations to be well 
affected to the King’s business.” 

Clauses 8 and 9 mention similarly the drawing" of the 
country gentlemen, and the “courtiers and King’s servants,” 
that the latter especially may be zealous for the King and not 
— as in the last Parliament—“ fearful or popular.” Next comes 
the consideration of the “ popular party ” and the Judges: 

“ 10. What courses may he taken with that combined body, being ex¬ 
tracted of all the former sorts, which made the popular party last Parlia¬ 
ment ; for the severing of them, intimidating of them, or holding them in 
hopes, or the Uke, whereby they may be dissolved, weakened, or won. 

“ 11. What course may be held to engage and oAsure the Judges m omnem 
eventum for any points of law nr right which may be foreseen as likely to 
come in question in Parliament.” 

Next follow—^under veils of euphemistic expression, e.g. htytm 
artihua, and with special protest against “packing”—^what must 
none the leas be described as “packing clauses”: 

“ 18. What persons in particular, in respect of their gravity, discretion, 
temper, and ability to persuade, are fit to be brought in to be of the House, 
hottia arHhu$f without labouring or padcing. What persons in particular, 
as violent and turbulent, ore fit to be kept back from the House, Ionia 
arUbnat without labonriug or packing. 

1 Oardiasr, Wiatorjft i. 161, 
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" 1ft. What uw may be made of the boroughs of the Cinq Porta and of the 
Dnchy» and other boroughs at the devotion of diveraethe King’s connaellom, 
for th*» placing jxsrwtna well affected and discreet. 

♦* l4 What use may be ma<lc of tlie unlawful cuetom and abuse of the 
sending up and njturning of blanks which, if it be restrained, perchance 
it may stumble many a one’s entrance that think themselves assured of 
places. 

« 15. Whnt course may be taken that, though the King do use such pro¬ 
vidence as is before remembered and leave not things to chance, yet it may 
be BO handled os it may have no shew, nor scandal, nor nature of the 
packing or bringing of a Parliament; but, contrariwise, that it tendeth to 
have a Parliament truly free and not packed against him.” 

I^st coino clauses intimidatory—under pretext of securing 
*' free ” discussion—and confirmattiry: 

“ 16. To this purpose, what course may he taken make men perceive 
that it is not safe to combine and moke parties in Parliament, but that men 
be left to their consciences and free votea 

** 17. To let men perceive that a guard and eye is had by his Majejtty that 
there be no infusions, as were Iasi Parliament, fr«)m great persons, but that 
all proceeding bo truly free. 

18. To consider whether it be fit to strengthen the Lower House with 
any Counsellors of Estate, and whether it will do good. 

" 19. To consider whether it be fit to steer the King’s business, os it was 
last time, by c(»nferen<5e8 with the Upper House, which will be hard to do 
now the Treasurer is g(me, who had a kind of party in both Houses. 

“ SO. To consider of the time fit to hold a Parliament, and to take such 
A course os it be not held over long, but rather that men take notice of such 
a resolution in his Majesty not to hold it above such a time. 

"[SlJ. To consider of a fit Speaker for the Lower Hou.so.” 

Amidst all this expense of political cunning there is but a 
poor pennyworth of political wisdom; and the paper suggests 
rather a clever and unscrupulous Parliamentary Whip t.l%n 
a great Statesman, or the trusted counsellor of a King. 
Even from the ro 3 ral point of view the advice is shallow; for ii 
mentions evils without suggesting remedies. It is easy to say 
that the question of *' Im|>ositious " is to be ** buried.” But how f 

Perhaps it may be thought that Bacon reserved the answer to 
ibat question for another paper. But those who have studied 
his character and his ways of working, both in srience and 
poHtiOft, will know that such an explanation is untenabla He has 
no answer to give to that question, no practical solution of 
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problem. And because he cannot do what is best, he proceeds 
to expatiate on what he can do, though it is only second best. 
Settle the principle of supremacy between Crown and Commons 
—this he cannot do; but influence elections, arrange a Parlia¬ 
ment—these things he can do, or thinks he can. And therefore, 
after h*s manner, not being able to sweep away the obstacle, he 
will diverge m aim omnia —creep round it, under it, out of its 
sight—an 3 rthing rather than stop still and confess inability. 

But we pass from the private notes to the paper of advice. 
And if a lingering suspicion remained that Bacon might possibly 
have had some real policy in reserve, some practical suggestion 
for dealing with the fundamental question of Impositions, it 
would he dispelled for ever by his actual advice given to the 
King. There, if anywhere, ho could not keep silence on this 
point, if he had anything to say. Something indeed he does say, 
in a jMurenthesis; and in order to say it he resorts—as he often 
does in delicate matters—to I^tin phraseology, and to a newly- 
invented and rather fashionable word at that time, “ accommo¬ 
date,” i.e., “arrange”—in plainer English “get rid of.” The 
King had consented, during last Parliament, to allow, on certain 
considerations, his right of “imposing” to be limited by an Act; 
but it would seem that Bacon dared not now openly suggest the 
expediency of giving up the right of “ irap^sing,” having himself 
magnified it as an inherent part of the Prerogative. However, 
he smuggles in the suggestion parenthetically under cover of 
a suggestion to open and increase trade: 

“ WbAt shall be the causes uf Estate given forth ad populum: whether 
the opening or increase of trade (wherein f meet with the objeelion of ImpotU 
ftons, hut yet / conceive it may be areommodtite),^ or whether the plantation 
of Iielan^ or the redneement and recompiling of laws—^throwing in some 
bye-matters (as Sutton’s estate or the like)—^it may be left to further oon- 
sideration. But 1 am settled in this, that somewhat be published beside the 
money matter; and that in this form there is much advantage.” 

For the rest, his Advice to the King contains nothing of any 
practical value that is not found in the notes. He begins by 

> I suppose this to mean that if the King were to profess that Parliament was 
sanunoned for the purpoM of increarin^ trade, he would be met with the objection 
that this profession was inconsistent with the maintenance of Impositions, whfeh 
dimhiishfld tr^; and Bacon hints that Uiis objection may be “aooommodate,* 
by getting rid of some, or all, of the Impositions. 

O 2 
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confessing that the King may rebuke his presumption in taking 
on himself the part of a councillor when he is not one— 
“You forerun; your words require a greater placeleaving 
the King himself to supply the logical answer, “Then ought 
not the author of such wise advice to receive a greater place ? ** 
He proceeds to mislead the King into supposing that the old 
grievances are forgotten and that the hostility of the last 
Parliament proceeded from temporary causes which have now 
disappeared. Then follows his atlvice. The King is to “ put off 
the person of a merchant and contractor/* and to conciliate the 
Parliament even if he gets little from them at once, looking 
rather to the future than to the present: “ Until your Majesty 

have tuned your instrument you will have no harmony. I for 
my part think it a thing inestimable to your Majesty’s safety and 
service that you once* j>art with Parliament with love and 
reverence.” The objection that “ his Majesty’s occasions will not 
endure these proceeilings gradatimi’ he meets with no reply but 
an opposing affirmative and a metaphor. “ Yes, surely. Nay, I 
am of opinion that what is to be done for his Majesty’s good, as 
well by the improvement of his own, as by the aid of his people, 
it must be done per gradm and not per saltum ; for it is the 
soaking rain and not the tempest, that relieveth the ground." 
His third proposition is :— 

“ That this Parliament may be a little reduced to the more ancient form 
(for I account it but a form), which was to \^oice the Parliament to lie for 
pome other bueiness of estate, and not merely for money ; but that to come 
in upon the bye, whatever the truth may be. And let it not be said tliat 
this is but dancing in a net, considering the King’s wants have been made 
so notorious ; for I mean it not in point of dissimulation, but in point of 
midcsty and honour ; that the people may have somewhat else to talk^f, 
and not wholly of the King’s Estate; and that Parliament men may let 
wholly lie possessed with these thoughts; and that, if the King idionld have 
oocasion to break up his Parliament suddenly, there may be more civil 
colour to it” 

Then follows the clause quoted above, as to the causes that 
shaU he alleged for summoning Parliament, (“ What shall be the 

> Bacon had now become' bolder, sinee 29 May, 1612, when he wrote nearly 
the aame words, but did not Ventuie to send them: ** If your Msgeety b» to me, 

* Bacon, your words require a place to speak them,' 1 mostanawer that * Place, or 
not pla^ is In your Midcsty to add or nAain.* ” 

* t'.«. **for coca.” Jamca had not parted on good tennawith hupreviona 
Parllamante. 
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causes.... advantage **): after which he once more recurs to 
the question of money and tiie King^s wants in order to sug¬ 
gest another opinion to be ** voiced/* viz., that the King 
knows of means by which he can clear himself of his debts 
vdthout the help of Parliament, if he pleases; so that the 
people may not suppose that his ** wants are remediless but 
only by Parliament.” 

“I could wish it were gi%'en out that Uiere ^ means found in hia 
Majesty's Estate to help himself (which I portly think is true); but that, 
because it is not the work of a day, his Majesty must be beholding to his 
subjects; but as ^ to facilitate and speed the recovery of himself rather than 
of ail absolute necessity.” 

He concludes with a warning apparently directed against Sir 
Henry Neville and his friends—the '* Undertakers *' as they were 
then called—who had “undertaken ” on behalf of the future House 
of Commons that, if the King would concede the disputed points, 
the Commons would grant the necessary supplies. Neville 
wished to be made Secretary of State, and Bacon hints that he 
and his friends rated their services too highly. 

“ Also that there be no brigues > nor canvaascs, whereof I hear too much ; 
for certainly, howsoever men may seek to value their services in that kind, 
it will but increase animosities and oppositions, and besides will make 
whatsoever shall be done to be in evil conceit amongst your people in 
general afterwards.” 

The sum and substance of Bacon’s advice then is this, that 
the King is to make no mention of post griovances, but to invent 
some high business of State for which Parliament is to be os¬ 
tensibly summoned; that he is to make no mention of his 
pecuniary straits but rather to give out that he sees his way to 
extricate himself from them by degrees, only that it will be dis¬ 
creditable to his subjects that relief should be so long delayed ; 
and that by gracious words and behaviour he is to induce the 
House to forget the past, and to give up all future contentions 
against the Prerogative. The House is expected to believe that 
it is called together to consider the plantation of Ireland, the re¬ 
compilation of laws, the increase of trade; and the King’s want 
of money and need of suppliesare to be mere incidents ** to come 
^ !«, **ip •a*'; lee note on p. 264. 


* That ii, intrignei." 
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in upon the bye " I Is it nut palpable that even a consummate 
master of thu art uf dignified dissimulation, even Bacon himself, 
must liavc failed in carrying out such a policy as this! Much 
more such a shambling dissembler as James; uncouth,futile, in* 
constant; despotic, yet not strong; weak, yet not conciliatory; 
without the originality to dictate a policy of his own, and 
without the trustfulness or the self-knowledge that might 
induce him to obey a counsellor wiser than himself. Bacon 
stands condemned for ignorance of the King, ignorance of 
the House of Commons, ignorance of the English people, in 
sup})osing that the coming Kevolution could be thus “ fobbed off 
witli a tale.” 

The policy of Sir Heniy Neville was too generous—or ]x%rhaps 
we should say, too far-sighted and prudent—to commend itself to 
the King ; but at least it was a fwlicy. Birsides drawing up a 
list of minor concessions which, ho thought, might conciliate the 
Commons, he, with great tact, availed himself of the offer of the 
Kii»g (21 November, 1610) to restrain himself hereafter from 
imposing upon merchandise. This offer had immediately followed 
a speech by Salisbury in a conference between the two Houses, 
mentioning eight “ things to bo desired by both Houses,” of 
which the eighth was, “ No Imposition to be hereafter set, but by 
Piurliauieut; and tbose that are, to be taken as confirmed by 
Parliament.” These eight pro|M>sed concessions Neville cwlroitly 
assucniHl to have proceeded from the King through Salisbury, 
and he cojned them out, without expressdng an opinion on them, 
as if they might be taken for graiit^.' The King was to sup¬ 
press books and speeches hostile to Parliament, to peruse the 
grievances last exhibited, to insure the performance of past 
promises, and “ if he would be pleased to be gracious ’* in any of 
the others, to do of kimMlf hej^ore he he premd, Havif^ 
suminonetl Parliament to meet at Michaelmas, he was to begin 
by announcing such favours and graces as he was ready to bestow, 
inviting a deputation of the Commons, appointed by themselres, 

M ^ Eidor^f, ii. 308. There seems some diAculty in nooncUime 

to he in Neville’s handwriting, eddres^ to Bocheater, 
md Mnmd Bewns to prove that theemme mmoanded doth no way ptejndica 
W 9 right ot claim of imposing, nor abrb^ his profit.”—Spedding, iv, 

Penmps Neville meant that this sonree of revenue would stUl remain, imly 
aubject to the aanetlon of Parliament, whieh could be given in case of need. 
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to confer with him about their furtiber demands. Let him but 
do this, and Sir Henry Neville was ready to answer it that ” in 
a month or five weeks this point of supplying the King and of 
his retribution will be easily determined, if it be proposed 
betimes and followed close afterwards.** 

By this course the King undoubtedly risked something. It 
was possible that some of the popular party might succeed in 
embittering the House against the Crown, even after the royal 
concessions; so that when a dissolution came, the King might 
find that he had granted much and the Commons given nothing 
in return. But it was a time when to risk something would 
have been wise. The mutual distnist between Crown and 
Commoixs needed to be disptdlcd; it was the King’s unconstitu¬ 
tional interference that htid elicited from the House of Commons 
(160*1!) the protest that the privileges of the House, and therein 
the liberties and stability of the wholo Kingdom bad been 
“ more universtdly and dangerously impugned than ever, as we 
suppose, siuce the beginning of Parliaments;” and since the 
King had created the (listru.st, there now justly devolved on him 
the task of dispelling it. Moreover, the spirit certainly, and pro¬ 
bably the letter also, of laws and precedents, was generally felt to 
be against the royal claim to levy Imjtogitions. Soon after the 
last Parliament, recorrls conceniing Impositions hiul been dis¬ 
interred which had converted Hockwill, a learned lawyer and 
strenuous defender of the royal right. Bacon himself had seen 
these; and his altered tone in the next session more than 
justifies Mr, SpCKiding’s cautious conjecjture that he too was 
converted by them. If this was so, wo might have expected 
that Bacon would retrace his steps; but there is no hint of any 
kind of retractation. We have seen the alarm, expressed by a 
dispassionate observer like Chamberlain, lest the King*s Prero¬ 
gative might be magnified to the detriment of the liberties of 
the people. Yet Bacon knew nothing, or cared nothing, for 
such fears. In every possible way he was still endeavouring 
to increase the Kiug’s power, and we shall soon find him 
boasting (25 July, 1617) liiat, when he was Lord Keeper, 
his Majesty's psierogative and authority had ‘'risen some just 
degrees al^ve the horhson.” Bacon's action conciliated tiie 
King, and was fear the advantage of “ his own particular; '* but 
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it wai not for the advantage of the people, nor for the ultimate 
advantage of the Crown. We may excuse his error in various 
ways, so as to save his morality and sincerity at the expense of 
his statesmanship; wo may point out that he contemplated in a 
too sanguine and unpractical spirit the immediate fulfilment of 
colossal schemes of law reform, colonisation, enla]|;ement of 
empire, all of which would bo deferred if the cumbrous machinery 
of a supreme popular assembly were substituted for a King; we 
may plead that he desired the King to be powerful merely in 
order that the royal power might be more effectively used for 
the good of the people; wo may show that he was led by his 
student, theorizing, habit of mind to leave out of account the 
inevitable tendency to misgovemment which besets irresponsible 
power, and that his weak admiration for the splendour of the 
throne blinded him to the special abuses which were sure to 
arise from the despotism of such a king as James, and such 
favourites as those whom James was collecting around him: but, 
after all has been said that can be said in the way of excuse, we 
must admit that Bacon’s policy was radically unsound. Far 
wiser, far more generous, and, under the circumstances, faf more 
for the interest both of King and Commonwealth, was the policy 
suggested by Sir Henry Neville. 

At all events Neville’s policy was entirely free from the 
reproaclx cast by Bacon on Cecil’s Great Contract; it did not 
exhibit the King in the attitude of a bargainer. Whatever the 
King gave, he was to give freely and unconditionally, making no 
mention of his own wants, but trusting to the good sense and 
good feeling of Parliament to do what was needful The 
question of supply was to be raised in due course,—“betimes," 
but not immediately; four or five weeks were to be allowed to 
elapse first; but when once raised, it was to be followed cl(^ 
and driven home. This plan promised well, and another sug* 
gestion also, if adopted, might have been very firuitful The 
King was to confer oecadonally with a deputation, not selected 
by hiin, but appointed by the Commona Immense political 
ronilta might have followed from the adoption of this advice; 
tend ing to the removal of misunderstanding, the contentment of 
the Commons, the abasement of royal fitvouiites, the guidance 
of a long, and the strengthening of a wise one. 
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Again, NevUle entirely avoided the disaombling taint of 
Bacon's poli<^. The King was not to profess to have called the 
Parliament together to settle Ireland nor to recompile the laws; 
nor was he to allege, nor to cause it to be " voiced,” that he 
could extricate himself from his debts without the aid of Parlia^ 
ment. He was to appear as the superior disputant in a quarrel, 
who, on the strength of being superior, did not shrink from 
making the first advances for a reconciliation. No doubt James 
was capable of 8}K>iling any Parliamentary plans, however well 
devised; but if he could have succeeded with any, this policy of 
Neville’s afforded the best prospect of success. 

It was hardly possible that a rising politician who wished 
to be Secretary of State should criticize dispassionately the 
policy of another man who aspired* to the same office: and 
Bacon had already experienced the mortification of being pushed 
into the background on an important occasion when Neville, 
instead of himself, was chosen by the King to represent the 
wishes of the Commons. About 16 November, 1610, “his 
Majesty,” we are told, “ called thirty of the Parliament House 
before him at Whitehall, among whom was Sir H. Neville. 
Where his Majesty said the cause of sending for them was to 
ask of them some questions, whereunto he desired they would 
make a direct answer. The first was, whether they thought he 
was in want, according as his Treasurer and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ha^l informed them. Whereunto, when Sir Francis 
Bacon had begun to answer in a more extravagant stylo than his 
Majesty did delight to hear, he picked out Sir Henry Neville, 
commanding him to answer according to his conscience.” * It 
was not in human nature that the roan thus put on one side 
should be pre-disposed to look favourably on the counsel 
tendered by the rival who stepped into his place. And besides, 
it was not in Bacon’s nature, delighting as he did in subtle 
and edremtous operations, to approve of a frank, straightforwatd 
and slightly rash poUcy, such as Neville recommended. He 
was therefore probably sincere in dissenting from it. But 
none the less, looking back upon the past, and contrasting the 
two courses suggested, the one 1^ the plain, blunt country 


• ' Winwood, Jf«n» ili p. 266 ; Spedding, ir. 281. 
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gentleman, and the other by the Author of the A-dwiw^fnuvU of 
Leamuingf we must admit that the former advised like a states* 
man, and an English statesman; and the latter like a student, 
and a student of Machiavelli. 


§ 28 Bacon's Dbaft of the King's Speech 

For some time before the summoning of Parliament, con¬ 
ferences went on between the King and Sir Henry Neville. In 
order to neutralize Neville’s efforts, in a letter written shortly 
after the birth (9 January, 1614) of the King’s grandchild. Bacon 
does his best to prevent James from making any substantial 
concessions, and to ass\ire him of the hearty loyalty of his subjects. 
The pealing of church bells, he says, and “ the lightning of bon¬ 
fires " are sufficient proof that England is not disaffected. He 
advises the King to ask those gentlemen who profess to do him 
seivice in Parliament what they can propound for the good of 
the people; and if they reply that— 

*'.the Parliament-is so now in taste with matters of substance and 

profit as it is vain to think to draw tliom on bat by some offer of that 
nature, then for my part 1 shall little esteem their service if tliey confess 
themstdves to be but brokers of bargains. ... If your Majesty had heard 
and seen the thunder of the bells and the lightning of the bonfires for 
your grandchild, you would say there is little cause to doubt the affections 
of tlie people of England inpurit miuralilnu” 

On 16 February, 1614, it was resolved in Council that a Parlia¬ 
ment should be called, and all through March, says Chamberlain, 
there was " much justling for places in Parliament, and letters fly 
from great persons extraordinarily: wherein methinks they do 
the King no great service, seeing the world is apt to censure it as 
kind of packing.” ^ In fact the vciy measures which Bacon had 
recommended to be taken quietly and skilfully, in order to bring 

* Snedding, v. 80. Bacon in several passages gives the impression that this 
*'packing" wag attempted by the “ Undertakers.'^ Bat Chamberlain’s view, that 
i| was lather the work of ** givst persons "—and not of Neville and his friepdsin 
the Honge of Commons—is confirmed by the siieech of Coke in September 1815, 
tefeiriim to this Parliament: ** He wished also that nous qf tkeit lordtAdpitt or 
■ otKor tf Ms Conmeilt or any other great men qf the land shcnild meddle with the 
election of knighta or biugssees, bnt leave the people to their own choice; for ho 
had observed in the last I^lisment that wioh interposing of great men and 
recommenihitiong in these deoUoas had been very offensive.’" 
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fit men in and keep unfit out, seem to have been taken so un¬ 
skilfully and obtrusively, that they damaged the King’s cause. 
Bacon had some legal work to do in the Duchy, receiving an 
annual fee for his services; ^ but he cannot (unless other evidence 
be forthcoming) be held responsible for the folly of the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Duchy, Sir Thomas Parry, one of Bacon’s fellow- 
commissioners in the recent financial investigations, who was 
at this time expelled from the House for unlawful interference 
with elections.* But the Court candidates were almost every¬ 
where rejected. Nearly two-thirds ® of tlie four hundred and fifty 
members returned were elected for the first time to represent 
the rising discontent of the nation ; Fym amongst the number. 
To add to his disadvantages, the King rejected Neville and 
chose Sir Kalph Winwood as Secretary of State to represent the 
Government in the House of Commons, a man of character, 
ability, and valuable experience in foreign affairs, but so new 
to the House that the wits declared that the first person he 
heard speak in that place was himself." 

The session began on 5 April with a speech from the King 
for which Bacon had suggested notes, entitled A Metrwrwl of 
some Points which may he tmiched in his Majesty*s speech to 
hoth Hovms, a paper so inconsistent with Bacon’s own previous 
advice, so destitute of dignity, so deficient in tact, so full of 
tedious repetitions, of timorous protests, and ill-timed depre¬ 
cations, that it is difficult to believe that Bacon was entirely 
responsible for it. Probably it was drawn up after conference 
with the King, who dictated parts of ifi; or else wo must sup¬ 
pose that, with his usual versatility. Bacon coloured his counsel 
to suit the recent change.‘^ of his master’s mind.* It begins 
with a protest excellently calculated to awoke general mistrust: 

* Spediling, ir. 53, 83. 

* Biuion had, however, conridered ** What uae may be made of the borougha of 
the Cinq Porta, and the Zhuky^ and oth*sr boroughs at the devoti<m of diverse 
the K.*s couDsrllo^ for the placing persons well affected and discreet.” 

* So Gardiner, it. 230, “ three hundred members, making nmrly ttao-ikirds of 
the whole assembly; ” Bacon (Spedding, v. 181) eavs that three parte ” (I 
nreanme Ome^^uarlere) the House were such as had never been of any former 
Parliamoit.** 

* For example, to attribute to Baeon the parenthesis (Speddinft t. 25)—** if his 
officers had mMe ae good surveys of his lainds as himsw hath done of his estate, 
he should have lost less in his teles thut he haUi done/’—seems to be doing an 
iujiwtioe no lesa to his style and rhythm than to his sense of what was expected 
fiiw a king and dne to a parliament. 
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“ That his M^esty conceiveth they come up with minds to perfonn the 
contents of the writ whereby they are summoned ; which calleth, not to 
bargain, nor to declaim, or to make long and eloquent orations, but to give 
counsel and consent in the hard and important causes of the Kingdom.”, 

Proceeding to the reasons for calling Parliament, after lengthily 
mentioning an Act for Naturalising the issue of his daughter 
Elizabeth, and touching on the succession (without a word about 
” Ireland,” or the recompilation of the laws >), the King is to 
declare that for the last two years {i.e. since Cecil’s death) he 
has been his own Minister, and to dilate, with something of 
passion, on the perilous, undignified, and wasteful position of 
a monarch without money: 

“ Besides the peril of the Estate in case of wars and troubles, they may 
think what a pn^judice it is to the Crown and Kingdom, for his Majesty to 
be known to have his coffers empty and to be indebted ; for that there can 
be no negotiation, nor treaty, be it of marriage, commerce, failure’ of 
justice in foreigners, or whatsoever, but it moketh the foreigner to stand 
upon proud terms, and to presume to w'ork his own conditions. Nay it 
emboldeneth the foreigner not only to treat a cavallo, but actually to 
encroach and affront the State, thinking it impuisaant to resent of injuries. 
And lastly his Majesty shall have a true trial of the loving affections of his 
subjects, if they sliall deal kiudly and worthily with him in freeing and 
settling both his mind and his Estate at once ; * whereby ho may the better 
exercise not only the political part of his office in that which concemeth 
the public, but even the very economic, by setting himself out of interest, 
making provisions beforehand, taking things at just prices, and the like, 
which yet hitherto he hath never been able to do. That therefore this 
matter of supply of treasure was the second, cause of calling this Parliament 
and upon the ground before remembered. For to speak to bis Parliament 
in the language of an accountant by setting forth the particulars of his 
debts, charge, and revenue ; or in the language of a merchant by crying of 
his royalties to sale; or in the language of a tyrant by telling thm 
that ho must set upon the tenters his laurs and prerogatives if they do nm 
supply him—^they were courses that were never his own, his Majesty being 
rather willing to rest upon their affections than to conclude them by 
necessities.” 

* Probably he found the King averse to these sugBeetioiu, end therefore did not 
repeat them. But a maiginal note (printed by^r. Spedding in italics, and not 
at the otbar maiginal notes) adds, ‘^SuM.maybe^miMdtoccmiderintkiaplaee 
vhdher k4 wilt not eajrrm ocme partiatlan. <u tiio stole c/ Irelamdt 

* Text, “fldler.” 

* This is Qontraiy to Bacon's previons advice (p. 188). He bed warned the King 
not to expect to Stm hhneelf per sottKoi, but per gntaua. 
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Passing from what the Grown requires to what the subjects 
desire, the King is to declare that— 

** His Majesty, for his part is resolved not to entertain his people with 
curious tales and vain hopes, but to prevent ^ words with deeds, and petitions 
with grants: wherein his Majesty for their comfort dotli let them know 
that he intendeth to send down upon them (as the Scripture sayeth) both 
the first and Uie later rain; for he will send them down in the end of 
Parliament a bountiful pardon, and at the first entrance hath given order 
to possess them with such Bills of grace oud relief as cannot be matched in 
example in the time of any of his progenitors, and will descend as a new 
birth’right and advancement to all their posterity.** 

Then, after a humorous comparisou of himself to Bishop 
Gardiner,® the King is to make another protest that ho does not 
bestow these benefits by way of bargain, and that be will give 
them a great deal more if they will only treat him liberally: 

“And if any man thinketh that his Majesty doth this chiefly to draw on 
a large gift from his subjects at this time when he ncedeth them, his 
Majesty will say this one word and desircth it may bo remembered : that 
when his Majesty sliall find his state recovered—which with the good help 
of his subjects he hath vowed seriously and instantly to go through with ’ 
— they shall find his Majesty more reatly then Iknn rum to confer upon 
them other things which now it were not aeaeonable to think of; so that 
they may conclude that the state that his Majesty standeth in now doth 
put back hia bounty and not draw it on.*’ 

The meaning of this is obvious. While protesting that he 
does not bargain, the King is to bargain with the most bare¬ 
faced frankness. He is to say distinctly that there are certain 
things good for the nation which he will bestow upon them if 
they are liberal to him, but not otherwise. Were there the least 
obscurity, it would be dispelled by a marginal note—printed 
Mr. Spedding in italics like the hint on Ireland above men¬ 
tioned—^which tells us that ** this may have a tadt reference to 
give hoj^ of tomewhai to he done concerning the TmpoeUione.'* 

^ ia. anticipate. 

* Hem^ again, the Kin^s style seems plunly disceruible: '* For a* Bishop 
Oardinor was wont to sag ffuU he tnsant to be Bishop an hundreth [sic] years after 
his dsaikf meaning it by tks long leases whiek he had made^ so his Me. in a 
eonttaiT seiue, would be f^nd it should be said that King James were King many 

J reon after his decease in the benefits and grants and good lawa which he made 
or the good of his subjecta*' 

’ Hera for the second time Bacon advises the King to clear himself from his 
debts jwr saltMin, uid not (as he had previously advisra) per gradus. 
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The price that the King is to pay for the " large gift from his 
subjects"" is certainly left indefinite; it is only a ** hope/* about 
" somewhat; *’ and the reference to the Impositions is ** tacit; ** 
none the less it must have been clear to every one who heard 
these words, if the King uttered them, that the King thereby 
promised a requital to the Commons if they would enable him 
to pay his debts. 

From the objects to be pursued by Parliament, the King is to 
pass to the consideration of the course of proceedings; as to 
which he is, first of all, to repeat a third protest against 
bargaining: 

“ That in the last Parliament his Miqesty took upon him the person of a 
merchant, and they took upon them the persons of purchasers or contractors. 
But that in this Parliament his Majesty will hold himself to the person of 
a fcracious King, and leave them to the persons of loving and kind subjects. 
That in bargains the manner is for either part to hold hard for themselves; 
but in kindness the true proceeding is for either part chiefly to take care of 
the other. Charitaa non quarit qwe aua sunt. The King to take care of his 
subjects, and the subjects to take care of their King." 

A pretty sentiment; only not very consistent with the avowal 
just uttered that he would not bestow certain benefits on his 
subjects till they had first completely freed him from his debts. 
We have scon above that Baco]i*s Memorial twice suggests that 
the King should state his intention of jmying off his debts at 
once, that is to say, £680,000 in addition to the annual deficit 
of £200,000.^ These sums therefore he expected the House of 
Commons to vote in supply. But, if they voted them, and 
thereby placed him in a position where, for some time at all 
events, he could have no need of them, what security had they 
that the King would grant them any adequate requital ? Nothing}^ 
except a “hope** that the King might do **sofnewhat** as to 
the Impositions; and this conveyed in words that implied no 
more than a tacit reference **! 

After expressing a desire that the Commons would set forth 
tbefr grievances or petitions in distinct Bills, instead of accumu¬ 
lating many in one Bill, and that they would setUe the money 
.question .without unnecessary conference with the Lords, the 

* Oardiudr,. ffistorff, iL S28. 
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King is to conclude his speech by announcing four princely 
resolutions: the first that, as he will not give up, so he will not 
magnify, any part of his Prerogative. The second, repeating 
and emphasising what has been twice said before, declares: 

“That his Majesty hath fully resolved and vowed to Jre« Ais esiaie at 
once and not to endure any longer the afflictions or temptations of a king 
in want. That there be but two means to do it, the one out of his own 
means, and the oilier by the help of his subjects. That, for the former, his 
M^esty seeth through it and knoweth his way, and hath set it down to 
himself.i But then it must be with some diminution of the patrimony of 
his posterity, and perhaps with the withholding of some favours and eases 
which pass doily from the Crown to his people. But his Majesty is confident 
upon their loves and affections that he shall not be driven to that coui'se. 
And that this he will assure them, that, whatsoever they shall give by way 
of help, there was never gift that should be more rightly bestowed 
according to the mind of the giver than this shall be. For tliat his Majesty 
hath set down to himself so to distinguish his receipts as there sliall never 
thereafter be any more arrears, but always competent store fur that which 
conccructh public services.” 

His Majesty is also to express his determination not to 
rely on the service of a few men (the Undertakers), but on 
the whole body of his Commons; and ho is to conclude his 
speech with a protest that he has been misrepresented and 
traduced by those who assert that he does not love Parliaments. 
On the contrary— 

“ His Majesty in his own disposition hath ever loved a Parliament. For 
it is for kings to dislike a Parliament, that, through stupidness or pride, ore 
like images and atatuaet,^ and have no fit comj^usition to treat with their 
people: which is so for from his Majesty, as, for his port—were it not for 
the charge of his subjects, or farther doubt, that it should be to draw more 
money from them—-his Majesty could wish the ancient statutes were put 
in ure,^ ».«. use, “ of holding a Parliament every year.*’ 

To a certain extent James followed Bacon’s suggestions. He 
inserted indeed a characteristic reference to Popery, spreading 
in spite of the attacks of his pen and tongue; but all the 

' in Bacon’s previons letter fSpedding, iv. 872, quoted above, p. 197) he admitted 
he could wily “ partly think ** this traa—“I could wak it were given out that 
there are means fraud in his Mi^jerty’e estate to help himte^ {lehieh I partly iMnk 
ia few*)*’—but he now goes far beyond this moderation of statement. It is 
diffleidt to see the object of on exsggeration wbioh oonld deceive no one. 

* Bo here sad in some other plsoes, where we ahould expect aUUuaa (etsfsa’ejor 
efofuae. Compere Spedding, iu. 249, ** Statuaa and Pfetures are dumb bistort” 
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wheedling^ coaxing element in Bacon's Memorial appears to 
have been retained in the King’s speech; all the vague offers 
of graces and favours that were intended as bargains; as well 
as the protests that he did not intend to bargain. With what 
result upon the minds of his hearers may be gathered from the 
following letter of Chamberlain: 

** On Satunlay, in the afternoon, the King made a q>eech to the whole 
oesembly in the Great Banqueting Chamber, wherein he laid out hie wants, 
and descended as it were to entreating to be relieved, and that they would 
show their good affection towaids him in such sort that this Parliament 
might be called * the Parliament of Love.’ In which kind, to begin and 
train them by the way, he offered them certain graces and favours, not in 
the way of merchandising (which course he will not allow nor cannot 
abide to hoar of) but of mere good will and motu proiyrio" 

The distrust of the King nearly caused Bacon’s exclusion 
from the House. Ho had been returned by three constituencies 
—St. Albans, Ipswich, and Cambridge University—but his 
eligibility was disputed on the ground of his legal office. The 
lost Attomey-Oenerol, after some opposition, had been allowed to 
retain his seat by connivance; but he had been elected lefore 
being appointed Attorney, whereas Bacon was Attorney when 
elected. Tliere were ample precedents for the election of King’s 
Serjeants or King’s Solicitors, but none (as it happened) for the 
election of the King’s Attoniey; and therefore, as to this office, a 
precedent was now to be made, and some would have excluded 
him from the House. It was finally decided that no Attorney- 
General should hereafter sit in the House. But it wi» urged 
on the other side that, for the convenience of passing the Bills 
of Grace drawn by the King’s Counsel, Bacon’s presence was 
specially expedient. So, after being sequestered from th4b 
House for three days, he was allow^ to take his seat (12 
April) for the present Parliament only. It is not likely that 
this resolution of the Commons caused the steadily-rising 
Attorney-General much alarm at the prospect of future ex* 
dusion ffom the House: he probably anticipated that the next 
Parliament would find him in the House of Lords. 
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§ 29 The " Addled Paeliament** 

In tlie Parliament, thus inauspicioualy opened by the KJng 
in accordance with Bacon^a advice, everything, from the begin¬ 
ning to the end, went as wrong as might have been expected. 
On 8 April the King had a second time addressed both 
Houses, stiU.on the lines of Bacon’s Memorial, with tedious 
protestations, blandishments, and repeated disavowals of bar¬ 
gaining, intriguing, and the like; all of which could have no 
other result than to deepen the distrust of the Commons. On 
11 April, as though to stultify all the King’s protests, the now 
and inexperienced Secretary rose to move the grant of supplies, 
and to read over the list of concessions which the King was 
prcpai-ed to rnake.^ But all this time no mention had been 
mode of Impositions. On the following day the temper of the 
members was made apparent by the following motions thus 
reconled in the Journals of the House : 

“ Mr. Middleton: That the heads of the matters of Qracc tend to the 
Gentility, not to cities, bortjughs, buigesacH, or merdiauts: offereth a hill 
conceminff Impoattiom, 

“ Sir Maurice Berkley: against Ecclesiastical Courts." 

Here then was the question of Impositions at once coming to 
the fore-front, the House being by no means, like Bacon, con¬ 
tented with a “ hope ” of “ somewhat to bo done ” in this 
matter. And, next to that, came a question that does not 
appear to have suggested itself as a difficulty, either to Bacon 
or to the Undertakers, viz., the Ecclesiastical grievances. In 
vain did the Secretary depict the miseries of the State at home 
and abroad for want of money, and compare the King’s graces 
to another Magna Charta; in vain did Bacon dilate upon the 
state of Europe “never so dark,” and on the “waim and 
shining graces ” of the King, which needed not the Attomey- 
Oeneral’s “ little burning-glass ” to enhance them. The House 

^ Of tlicae cance88ion« Profeakir Gardiner says that they “prove how completely 
bo '* (the King) “might have evoty gentlesuui in England at his mercy, ifany of 
them were directly tenants of the Crown: and those who were not might easily 
be entangled in the meshes of a law which gave every Ikciltty to the Sovereign 
in proseenting his axtremest rights." They were therefore rather acta of justice 
than concessions of favour. 

P 
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was wild with suspicions, probably mixing together their jealousy 
of the Undertakers, with their indignation at recent inter, 
ferences with elections; and the question of supply was deferred 
till the House should meet ten days hence after Easter. 

On 18 April the Bill on Impositions was read a second 
time. By general consent the House reiused to allow a vital 
constitutional question to be decided by a single judgment 
in the Court of Exchequer, which they set aside as “ erroneous 
and neither Bacon, nor any of those who had previously sup¬ 
ported the King's Prerogative, made any attempt to stem the 
current. No progress was made with business; and on 2 May 
they were still harping on the Undertakers. One of Bacon'.s 
wittiest and most genial speeches failed to divert them froiu 
pursuing tliis investigation, which did not drop till the full 
and open explanation of Sir Heniy Neville showed that there 
remained nothing to investigate. 

On $ May the House discussed Impositions, and on the 
4th* returned, not improved in temper, from the presence of 
the King, who had summoned them to hear his opinions on the 
matter; and tliey determined to ask the Lords for a conference 
on the subject. At this point an attempt was made by the 
King’s friends to push on the question of Supply; but after a 
vehement discussion it was resolved, not indeed to refuse Supply 
—for there was a general disposition to be liberal when the 
time should come—but “to do nothing in 'matters of that 
nature till they had ordered somewhat for the good of the 
public.” 

The Committee charged with preparing for the conference 
with the Lords brought up its report on 12 May. When the 
question was first debated, in the last Parliament, the records 
had been imperfectly examined. Having now collected alAthe 
records and examined the subject, they were confident that 
Impositions were illegal and that the Ring had been mis¬ 
informed. They therefore proposed first to induce the Upper 

* “ Mr. DeUtrergry McordAnt, in respect of the little hope ytsterda^ of relief 
(rf Impositioiui.'J., 5th May, 1814. ** Yesterday," says Mr. Spedding, 

** was the day on which the Kin^ h^ spoken to them " (v. 66). It wonid seem, 
therefoxBi that the interriew with the King took piece on the 4th, and that 
** 4th ” shonld be written for “ 6th ” in Spedding, v. 49, “ On the 6di the King 
sent for them," Ao. 
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House to join them in a petition for the removal of the burden^ 
and then to present the joint petition to the King, together 
with a remonstrance of their right, ** that so, this eased, they 
might with better judgment and with alacrity proceed to the 
King’s Supply, the first end of this Parliament.” 

At this point we are confronted with a very startling fact. 
“ Sir Francis Bacon, Attorney>Qcneral, at the conference, was 
to have made the Introduction to the business, and to set the 
state of the question;” and here are the heads of the 
Introduction: 

An Introduction, briefly declaring the matter in fact and state of the 
question. Direction to him in three things, wherein we conceive the King 
to have, by misinformation, done other than any of hie ancestors. 

1. The lime: for now by letters patent, and in print, these Impositions 
set for him and his heirs for ever: which never done before; which strange ; 
because no proclamation bindeth longer than the King’s life ; so could not 
impose but during his own life. 

** 2. Multitude of Impositiom: Queen Mary—Gascoigne wines and clothes. 
Queen Eliz. added only one, of sweet wines. From Ed. III. to Queen M. 
none. In Ed. III., Ed II., Ed. I., but five in all.—That uprm a petition lost 
Parliament divers hundredths * of these taken away ; so now not remaining 
above 300 or 400 ; yet that those remaining far more worth than those 
abolished. 

3. The Claim; for none of his ancestors ever did so, but pretended ^ 
wars, needs, &c, : prayed continuance, but for a time.’* 

This was the part “ committed to Mr. Attorney: ” but how 
could the Attorney have undertaken it with any show of con¬ 
sistency—having but recently been an unflinching defender of 
the right of Imposition—or with any prpspect of retaining the 
King’s favour ? Mr. Spedding’s conjecture, that Bacon (as well 
os the distinguished lawyer, HackwtU ’) had been converted to 
the popular view by a sight of records and precedents delivered 
to Bacon shortly after last Parliament, is rendered almost certain 
by the fact that he was selected 1^ the House for the important 
task of introducing the whole question in the conference with 

* That is, "hundrads.’* * i.e. alleged. 

* ** Mr, BackuiU :—Wisheth his tongue might cleave to the roof of his month 
if not speak to this Bill: it is of that importance.—^That he pitied them tliat 
last FlHniament begui the questioa, confident upon the argumenta and judgment 
in the Ezeheqner,—That, after he had heard the matter argued and seen the 
preoedenta, he converted; eo now zemaineth, and will do ms beat to convert 
nis laethr^** 

P 2 
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the Lords. For who, in their senses, would select as an advocate 
one who professed himself a disbeliever in the cause, and who 
could not therefore be reasonably expected to be zealous or 
cogent ? But if Bacon was a convert, then the House might 
naturally feel that his conversion and position as the King’s 
servant would add weight to his authority. Still there remains 
the question—what motive induced Bacon thus to take a course 
apparently destined to destroy his prospects of promotion and 
influence, by depriving him of the favour of the King ? Was 
it patriotism ? or penitence ? or was it a concerted arrangement 
with the King ? 

It can hardly have been mere penitence or patriotism. For 
surely a patriotic Attorney would have been afterwards called to 
account by the King, when, at the conclusion of the Parliament, 
he animadverted on the opposition he had received, and on 
some of the opposing members who had given him most 
trouble. And there is nothing in Bacon’s conduct or corre¬ 
spondence during the last year or two, and nothing in Bacon’s 
character, to make it credible that he, the private and trusted 
adviser of the King, should thus have thwarted his Majesty on a 
principal point of policy, merely upon a sudden access of legal 
remorse, brought about by evidence which had been in his 
possession for throe years. 

Probably both the King and his Attorney were already well 
aware that the desired conference with the Lords would either 
not take place, or else that it would result in a reinforcement 
of the Prerogative by the combined decision of the Lords and 
the Judges with Coke at their head. The Bishops could be 
relied on to act in a mass as King’s men in any political ques¬ 
tion ; so could the Privy Councillors; and b^jtween them they 
could easily overpower even a considerable majority of the i|^- 
dependent peers. If that was to be so, what harm could the 
King’s Attorney do, by both acting on his convictions, and at 
the same time retaining his influence with the House of Com¬ 
mons—an influence which he might hereafter use for the Fling’s 
bcl^fit f In the House he would pose as one who, though in 
high flsvour with the King and the Privy Council, was, if not 
actually converted, at least convinced that their sidd of the 
question was more fairly arguable than he had before supposed } 
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in the royal presence he would appear as still the unfaltering 
champion of the King’s Prerogative, who, if he accepted the 
painful duty of appearing to assail it, endured that pain only 
because the appearance of assault would be it» best defence. 

If Bacon still believed in the right to ” impose,” he had at 
least no excuse for being silent in its defence. For on 16 May, 
—so anxious was the House to hear all sides of the question 
before the conference with the Lords—it was moved and resolved 
that ** If any man can speak anything for the King’s right of 
imposing without Parliament, they will do so,” and Bacon 
addressed the House, expressing his willingness to accept the 
port assigned to him, but in no way raising again the question 
of the King’s right. 

On 21 May, the message of invitation was sent to the Lords; 
and on 24 May, Bacon was relieved by their reply from all 
anxiety —if he ever entertained any—lest the proposed meeting 
should take place. Finding that they could not depend upon 
the Judges to support the right of Imposition, the Lords 
replied that— 

'* Their Lordships, having entered into a grave and serious consideration 
as well of the matter itself as of divers incident andmecessoiy circumstances, 
did not think it convenient to enter into any conference of that cause 
concerning the point of Impositions at that time,’* 

As might have been anticipated, it was the King’s men in the 
Upper House, that thwarted the conference. Of the sixty- 
nine peers who voted, thirty wore for conferring; but the 
phalanx of fifteen bishops, nine Privy Councillors, and two 
Scotch peers over-bore the independent opposition; and by a 
mfqority of nine the conference was declined. So unusual and 
affronting a refusal was still further embittered by some insolent 
expressions of a bishop, Neile by name— a principal instrument 
in hurrying on the shameless divorce of Lady Kssex—•who 
declared that no man who had taken the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacT^ could ever discuss Imporitbns, and that, if the Com¬ 
mons were admitted to argue their case, they would effect a 
breach between the two Houses, as well as between the King 
and his subjects, by their seditious and undutiful speeches. 

Infuriated by the report of this language, aggravating the 
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refusal that accompanied it, many of the House of Commons 
(men for the most part new to the House), lost all BelfKK>ntrol; 
and they resolved that all business should be put aside tiU 
satisfaction had been given to the House. At this point the 
King intervened. He began now to perceive that, unless he 
would give way on' the question of Impositions, he must expect 
nothing from the Commons; and on this point he would not 
3 rield. He now wrote rebuking them for abstaining from busi¬ 
ness, and telling them that it did not belong to them to dissolve 
Parliament. A deputation of forty members, headed by the 
Speaker, replied that they were unfit to treat of matters of 
moment until they had cleared themselves from recent im¬ 
putations. 

Nothing could now recall the Commons to business. Possibly 
oil was poured on the fire by some emissmies of the Parliament- 
hating Northampton and his friends ; but distrust, the irritation 
of offended dignity, and the presence of two hundred new mem¬ 
bers in a House of three hundred, seem sufficient to explain 
everything. Bacon, hopeless of a good result, appears henceforth 
to have remained silent. Not even the explanation tendered 
the wretched Bishop who had caused all this stir, accompanied 
with “ solemn protestations upon his salvation," and “ expressing 
with many tears his sorrow that his words were so misconstrued,” 
could pacify their fury. In vain did the Lords assure the Lower 
House that if they had conceived that the Bishop had intended 
to cast any aspersion upon the latter, they would have punished 
him with severity; in vain did they hint at “ the better expedit¬ 
ing of his Majesty’s business:" nothing passed now among the 
Commons but wild and incoherent speeches. 

Naturally the King lost patience. On Friday, 3 June,^he 
sent them a message that unless they proceeded forthwitl^to 
treat of Supply, he would dissolve on the following Thursday. 
So wrapt up had the House been in the consideration of their 
own dignity, that the King’s resolution took them completely 
1^ suiprise. The Bishop was forgotten; some would have again 
taken up the question of Impositions; others—^and among these 
Wentworth—^would have at once done something to satisfy the 
King. Others ranted against the King, courtiers, and Scotch- 
men. They ootild settle on nothing at once except a Committee 
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of the whole House to prepare an answer to his Majesty. It 
was too late. The anti-Parliamentaiy party had triumphed. 
On Saturday the Speaker was (perhaps conveniently) ill, and 
the House did not sit; on Monday they were informed that, if 
they did not proceed to Supply at once, they would be dissolved 
on the following day (instead of Thursday); and accordingly 
on Tuesday, 7 June, 1614, Parliament was dissolved by com¬ 
mission. 

It was believed by contemporaries—and on grounds deemed 
solid by modem authorities'—that some of the violent speeches 
in the House, those that had most irritated the King and had 
tended to the dissolution of Parliament, had been instigated by 
great persona, and especially by the “ popishly-affected ” Earl of 
Northampton, and Sir Charles Cornwallis, the late ambassador 
in Spain. It is probable that a friendly interview between James 
and the Spanish ambassador—together with the prospect of a 
rich portion from the Infanta wliereby his debts might be paid, 
in the event of a marriage between Prince Charles and the 
Infanta—induced the King to precipitate the dissolution. But 
yrhatever part the Spanish wire-pullers may have hod in 
animating the Parliament and the King with mutual resent¬ 
ments, there were other causes at work to produce this abortive 
msult. First and foremost, there was the King’s natural antipathy 
to popular assemblies of any kind, and especially to the English 
House of Commons; then the distrust inspired by the King’s 
inconstant disposition, by his extravagant pretensions, and by 
the recent tendency of the King’s servants (and more especially 
Bacon), to seize every occasion for straining and magnifying to 
the utmost the royal Prerogative. And this distrust must have 
been immensely increased by the royal speeches to the House, 
made, as it would seem, in accordance with Boon’s suggestions, 
and certainly in accordance with his extant Memorial, in which— 
without one word of mention of the fundamental question of Im¬ 
positions which stood like a gulf between Crown and Commons— 
he endeavoured, at the cost of a few trifling concessions, to bribe 
them to bestow upon him such Supplies as would henceforth 
render him independent of them. Such tactics as these were 
too transparent, " If thou wilt he a sermit unto this people 
1 Spetlding, ▼. 73; Gudinw, ii 246. 
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this day, and wilt serve them, and speak good words to them, 
then they will be thy servants for ever,”—^this was in effect ihe 
advice given by Bacon to James: but Pym and Wentworth 
and Sandys, and the other leaders of the popular party, knew 
their Bibles as well as Bacon, and were not to be taken in 
the modem Solomon endeavouring to put in practice the counsel 
given by the astute elders to Solomon’s foolish son. 

Nor can Bacon probably be acquitted of having in other ways 
contributed indirectly to the ill-will between King and Commons. 
To ” win and bridle the lawyers ” in the House; to “ sever, 
intimidate, hold in hope ” the popular party; to “ engage and 
assure the Judges in omnem eventum ; ” to “ make men perceive 
that it is not safe to combine and make parties in Parliament,” 
—these were some of the courses that he suggested, and it was 
the suspicion of those and similar courses that went far to make 
agreement between King and Commons impossible. Bacon was 
not, like Northampton, guilty of a deliberate attempt to estrange 
the King from the Parliament; he honestly and earnestly 
desired to see them reconciled: but he would not, or could not, 
sec the only means to a reconciliation; he shrank from the un¬ 
pleasant task of telling the King that he must recede from the 
position he had taken up on the question of Impositions; it 
was not enough to promise that he would levy no more, and to 
confirm an Act of Parliament embodying that promise; tliey had 
boon unjustifiable from the first and never ought to have been 
levied; and the right course was to acknowledge that they could 
not be jiistified, and to sweep away all that now existed : but 
this, though Bacon seems to have felt, he had not moral strength 
enough to say. And so it came to pass that his advice precipi¬ 
tated rather than delayed the collision. Do what he might, he 
could not have completely succeeded; for he could not hlk^e 
persuaded James to change his nature. But, doing what he did, 
he accelerated failure, and must be regarded as one of the main 
agents in bringing about the abortive results of the Addled 
Parliament, and in preparing the way for a Civil War.^ 

5 “Hie CSvil W»r came »boat,” says Prof«»or Gardiner(jETufory, ii. 209) 
beoanae Coke*s ptindplea prevailed, but because half of Bacon's jnindples 
prevailed vrithooB the other ” ; and uie next sentence ex^dsins wherein the outer 
vnihlfilled half of Baoon's principles consisted. ** ](f Jamn and ki$ son had stood 
towardo Putrliament as Baeon wMed them to atandt there would have been no 
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§ 30 Trials of St. John and Feacham 

The death of Northampton (15 June) prevented him from 
obtaining the office of Loni Treasurer, which was bestowed upon 
the Earl of Suffolk. During^ the last year, the financial con¬ 
dition had been somewhat improved: but the new Treasurer 
Bucceefled (10 June), to an amiual deficit of £101,000, which, 
even when diminished by the yearly instalment of the Dutch 
debt, was not less than £61,000; there were also other extra¬ 
ordinary expenses, and a debt of about £700,000.' 

To relieve the King’s necessities it was proposed that voluntary 
contributions should be made by the woll-aftectod. Such contri¬ 
butions, rarely voluntary in fact (whatever they might be in 
name), and always ten<ling to compulsion, might naturally bo 
suspected by the ijopular party as superseding the action of 
Parliament; anti Benevolences were expressly forbidden by aii 
Act of Richard III. enacting “ that the subjects and commons of 
this realm from henceforth should in no wise be charged hy any 
charge or irnpoaition called a Bencvoletvce, or cmy mch like charge^ 
and that mch exacHom called a Benevolence shall be damned or 
annulled for ever.” Accordingly Bacon warned the Council, first, 
that the term “ Benevolence ” ought not to bo used, as being 
forbidden by Act of Parliament; and secondly, tliat no official 
recommendations of it must be issued. Moral pressure and no 
other was to be used. It was to be “ given out abroad ” that the 
King and the Prince daily inspecte»J tlw names of the givers and 
the amounts of the gifts. Moreover, copies were to be spread 
abroad, especially of such as give most bountifully, that others 

danger to be feared from Coke," In other wordo, if James and hu son could have 
become ideal monarchs, using for the good of the people that practically irre* 
**^nsible mwer which Bacon <iesired to establish for them, then Bacon's statesman- 

ip would have averted the Civil 'War. But surely statesmanship that depends 

I such an “if" must be pronounced no statesmanship at alt, but a mere 
philosopher's dream. For some months before Bacon was preparing to manage 
and bridle this refractory Parliament, the King was severing himself from his 
Council and taking as his diief adiiser his favourite Carr, a mere animal (though 
a high-spirited animal), as destitate of policy as of morality and refinement: 
'*The Viscount Rochestor (Carr) shewetn much temper and modesty without 
seeming to press or sway anything; but afterwards the King resolveth alt btuinen 
leilh Mm atone.” Sarmiento's despatch, sent home by Higlw, 22 Sept. 1018 
(Gardiner, Bietary, iL 218). 

1 Gatdiner, JTMory, ii. 260. 
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of their rank may perceive they cannot, without discredit and 
note, fall too low.’* But although no one was to be compelled 
to give, Bacon did not hesitate to recommend that no one should 
bo permitted with impunity to dissuade others from giving: 
*' That, howsoever no manner of compulsory means is to be used, 
nor no show thereof, yet if any malicious person shall deride or 
scorn or slander the frank disposition of the King’s subjects, or 
par{>osc1y dissuade it, or seek to defeat it or divert it, that (he) 
be <iuestioned and severely punished.” 

Both Bacon’s warnings were disregarded. The Council sent 
out circulars to sheriffs, justices of the peace, and mayors, 
recommending the Benevolence, and repeated them when the 
money came slowly in. A gentleman of Marlborough, named 
Oliver St. John, on receiving from the mayor an application to 
attend a meeting for the purpose of contributing, sent to the 
mayor a reply, to be laid before the meeting of the justices if he 
thought ht, in which he described the Benevolence not only as 
illegal but also as a perjury on the part of the King. The task 
of prosecuting this recalcitrant devolved upon Bacon. Instead 
of glossing over the use of the illegal word “Benevolence” 
(which he had himself dissuaded) the Attorney, justifies it 
hy distingui-^hing hetime7i “ a charge, called a Benevolence ” and ** a 
Benevolence : ” ^ 

** Tliere i» a great diflurence between a Benevolence and an emetim called 
a Benevolence. ... This was a true and pure Benevolence, not an imposition 
called a Benevolence which the statute speaks of. There is a great 
difference, I tell you (though Pilate would not see it), betweeen Rex 

Judaorum and se dicens Begem Judaorum .This was a Benevolence 

wherein every man had a prince’s Prerogative, a negative voice ; and this 
word, excuse mog, was peremptory.” 

As Bacon himself had recommended the King to take steps to 
ensure that the contributors should perceive that they could not 
be niggardly “ without discredit and note,” it is obvious that this 
** prince’s Prerogative ” was rather shadowy; however, the 
offender bad the letter of the law against him, and Coke 
himself bad already declared to an assembly of justices that this 
Council " bad done notiiing contrary to the laws of the realm.” 

^ Coks also ncognised this dbtisotion, as will be seen below. 
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St. John was therefore (A.pril, 1615) condemned; but he escaped 
the sev^ penalties imposed by the Star Chamber by a sub¬ 
mission not less intemperate in its servility than his original 
intemperate protest. 

The Benevolence did not bring in what had been hoped. The 
labour of nine months produced little more than £23,000; the 
City of liondon gave £10,000 rather than lend £100,000; and 
the bishops and courtiers gave £13,500: but the total amount 
in two years amounted to little more than £66,000, and this 
though the Council had used every exertion and taken the utmost 
advantage of the condition of affairs abroad and the dangers 
that threatened the King’s allies. Some counties protested, and 
appealed to the Act of Richard III.; others gave little or 
nothing; others gave less than they promised: in every county 
the sheriffs were told that the King would have no difficulty in 
obtaining a Supply if he would call a Parliament. 

. The ill-feeling aroused by the sudden dissolution of the last 
Parliament appears in the course of another trial at this time 
(1615) in which Bacon prosecuted for the Crown. During the 
search of the house of a clergyman named Peacham, consequent 
on some ecclesiastical charge, a sermon was found predicting, or 
suggesting, that the people might rise against oppressions; that 
the King might die like Ananias or Nabal; and that the Prince 
might be slain by those who dreaded the calling back of the 
crown-lands. The sermon had neither been published nor 
preached; but it was deemed by the King’s advisers to imply 
a conspiracy, and Peacham was put to the torture (Jan. 1615). 
“ In ihi highed cases of treoMons,* wrote Bacon in 1603, ** torture is 
used for discovery and not for evidence that is to say, for thQ 
disclosure of information about other conspirators, but not for 
evidence against the accused; for he adds that by the laws of 
England no man is bound to accuse himself.” 

But a majority of the judges decided—so says the report of 
the trial—that Peacham’s offence, even though proved, did not 
amount to treason, much less to the highest treason; and the 
interrogatories upon which Peacham was examined were of such 
a nature that, if he had answered them in the affirmative, he 
.would have **accused hinuelf.” It is therefore doubtful whether 
Bacon could consistently have justified the use of torture in this 
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cane and for such a purpose. He was not indeed responsible 
for the issue of the warrant for torture; but he was Attorney- 
General and one of the examiners to whom the warrant was 
addressed, and a protest from him might have had weight 
Such evidence as we have, goes to prove that Bacon saw no 
reason for protesting. Becomraending (in 1G20) the application 
of torture to one Peacock, probably mad, who was accused of 
liaving “ practised, or pretended, to have infatuated the King^s 
judgment by sorcery,” he writes to the King, “ he deserveth it m 
%cell os PeoRham, did*' In any case the wretched Feachom, 
after being examined in Bacon’s presence ** before torture, in 
torture, between torture, and after torture,” upon interrogatories 
which assumed his guilt, revealed absolutely nothing; and two 
days afterwards Bacon’s comment to the King is that the man’s 
“ raging devil seeineth to be turned into a dumb devil.” 

At the time when Bacon w'rote these words he had doubts 
whether the Judges would hold Peacham’s guilt to amount to 
treason; he hopes “ the end will be good. But then every man 
must put to his helping hand.” In other words he trusts that 
Peacham will be convicted of treason; but the Judges must lend 
their help and must be unanimous. The King was about this 
time in a paroxysm of panic, not even venturing to sleep with¬ 
out a barricaile of beds around him; and his alarm induced him 
to command, and Bacon unhesitatingly to adopt, unprecedented 
measures to secui'e a verdict. In order to prevent Coke from 
indueucing the Judges against the Court, it was decided, in 
taking their opinion as to the treasonabloness of Peacham’s 
conduct (if proved), to tmmdt them sej^raidy^ and not, as usual, 
jointly. The result of this will be, so Bacon hopes, that " my 
Lord Coke himself, when I have in some dark manner put hun 
in doubt that he will be left alone, will not continue singula^ 
Great pressure was put upon all the Judges to induce them to 
deliver the opinion desired by the Court. The King himself 
dxiew up a paper of vehement argument, asseverating that" the 
only thing the Judges can doubt of is of the delinquent’s 
intention,” and if the Judges can doubt of that, in the face 
of the evidence, "happy then are all desperate and seditious 
knaves, but the fortune of the Crown is more than miserable! 
Quod Ihus nnsr/o/.” * 
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The gratitude of every Englishman is due to Coke for the 
protest that he made against *^the particular and auricular** 
taking of the opinions of the Judges, as **not being according 
to the custom of the realm.*' That the Judges should allow 
themselves to be consulted by the Crown eoUectiveJy about a 
pending case appearing to affect the Crown's interests may 
seem to us unfair in the extreme; yet it was at least sanctioned 
by custom, and only beginning to be deemed irregular.^ But 
that the Judges should be consulted secretly and separately 
was a novel abuse which James himself appears to have been 
the first to suggest, and could have but one object, to bias or 
intimidate them more effectually by depriving them of the power 
of collective consultation and action. Both at the Council Table 
and in his interview with Bacon, Coke protested against this 
innovation, declaring "that Judges were not to give opinion by 
fractions, but entirely; according to the vote whereupon they 
should settle in conference" (January, 1615). In this case he 
was overborne; but hia resistance seems to have not been 
without effect. The King was so much in love with his new 
stratagem for brow-beating the Judges in detail, that he gave 
instructions that the same course should be taken in another 
criminal case which came on next month ; but both the Lords 
of the Council, and the Learned Counsel (" holding it, on a 
case so clear, not needful”) did not attempt to coerce Coke 
a second time to " auricular confession.” 

From no jraint of view can Bacon’s conduct in this trial be 
pronounced creditable. Setting aside the separate consultation 
of the Judges—which he must have known to bo an innovation 
most dangerous to the liberties of the subject—he was also 
guilty of advising the King to use deceit in every direction. 
He first proposes to deceive Coke by putting him in doubt in 

* We have seen above (p. 176) how Sir Thomas Kore protested (gainst the 
onatonx of aummoning the Judges to the King’s palace ** to argue and (uacuss hia 
mattera in his own presence; ” and a recent inatance had ahown how hard it was 
fiur them to reaiat such preaaure. In a diapute between the High CSommiasion 
Court and the Court of Common Pleas (1611) the Judges were nrat summoned 
before the Connell; then this having proved Umitlesa, the Judges of the ^nrt of 
Commmi Pleas were sent for separately, but remained onahaken; then all the 
otluo* Judges were sent for, but atiQ in vain; lastly the Judges of the King's 
Bench and the Barons of the Exchequer were summoned before the King himaw. 
Coke and his coUeagoes of the Common Pleas being excluded; ** beforc^iaordesl 
some of those who were consulted gave way.”—Oardiner, ii. 12$. 
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some dark manner, that he will be left alone;" then the 
wretched prisoner (28 February, 1615) is to be deceived with 
“ a false fire; ’* and lastly the public is to be deceived as to the 
opinion of the Judges, and to be told that the Judges agree that 
the Sermon contains treasonable matter, and hesitate as to their 
decision merely on the technical ground that it was not published. 

**1 think also it wero not aniiss to make a false fire, as if all things 
were ready for his going down to his trial, and that he were upon 
the very point of being carried down, to see what that will work 
with him. 

“Lastly, 1 do think it most necessary, and a point principally to be 
regarrled, that (because we live in an age wherein no counsel is kept, and 
that it is true there is some bruit abroad that the Judges of the King’s 
Bench do doubt of the case that it| should not bo treason) it be given 
out constantly—and yet as it were in secret, and so a fame to slide—that 
the doubt was only upon the publication, in that it was never published.*' 

• 

la Foucham’s case, moreover, there were special circurn- 
stances of novel injustice. The Judges were required to hear 
ail the arguments alleged, and the precedents, "selected*’ os 
ivell as arraiiged, by the Counsel for the prosecution, without 
hearing anything that might be alleged on the other side. 
They were also pressed—Coke, certainly, and the rest ap> 
parently—^for an immediate answer. When Coke, after hearing 
ail that Bacon hod to say, desired him to leave the precedents 
with him that he might advise upon them, Bacon replied that 
the delay thus caused would be imputed to the Judge’s back¬ 
wardness rather than to the Attorney’s negligence. Whatever 
may be the legal merits of the case, it is at least creditable to 
Coke’s moral constancy that he delivered an opinion that 
Peacham’s conduct did not amount to treason. This was also 
(according to the report of the trial), the opinion of many of theg| 
Judges; and Peacham, though condemned, was allowed to die 
in prison, which he did seven months afterwards. 

From the Attomey-Oeneral’s management of Peacham’s trial 
it is refreshing to turn to a little piece of Bacon’s English, a 
specimen of bis grand yet familiar style. It is from a speech 
—or rather notes of a speech—which he delivered about 
Hichaelmss, 1614, in the Star Chamber on a case of deer¬ 
stealing: and it exhibits him posing, in the character oi 
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Attorney, as the humble but lovixig defender of the King's 
comfort and pleasure, who has himself “ noted ” (no doubt as 
Clerk of the Council) the wholesome effect of the chase on 
his Mi^esty's deliberations and resolves. 

My Lords, these offences of de^r-hunting and stealing, and malefactors 
in parks, forests, and chases, I hold them in their nature great, though 
these instances are not the greatest 

“ 1. Forests, Parks, and Chases, they are a noble portion of the King’s 
Prerogative: they are the verdure of the King ; they are the first marks 
of honour and nobility, and the ornament of a flourishing kingdom. You 
never hear Switzerland or Nethorland troubled with forests. It is a sport 
proper to the nobility and men of better rank; and it is to keep a difference 
between the gentry' and the common sort: and so 1 hold this fault not 
vulgar. 

“ 2. And are an excellent remedy against surcharge of people and too 
many of inhabitants, that the land through it grow not to sluttcry. And 
these green spots of the King are on excellent ornament to the beauty of 
the realm. 

** 3. They are excellent for the preservation of woods, and if the Druids 
and Ancients of England should now live, tliey would scarce get a cell or 
sacrarie under shady trees. It is paretd of the King’s ]>rerogative and 
such as formerly they would not communicate. ... So if it be not a 
royal flower of the Crown, it is a gn^m leaf at the least. 

“4. La.stly Affectus Regia: tlie King’s pleasure is known and should 
work in the King’s subjects their due obedieuce in a tiling not vulgar. It 
is excellent for the health, and one of the cheerfullest exercises for his 
Majesty when he doth withdraw himself from greater affairs. It is suhdiaU 
exercitium^ and yet a kind of artificial solitude. And, as I have noted, 
many excellent resolutions and counsels some time came to this table out 
of the wood. ... Other sorts of robberies proceed upon necessity, and rape 
and battery npon passion : But this is a braVery, petulancy, wantonness, 
lustfttlness, and riotousness of the people, to do as they think good ; and 
in that respect the more severe!} to be punished.” 


§ 31 Bacon's Preparations for a New Parliament 

During the intervals of rest from his legal practice. Bacon 
appears to have given a good deal of thought to the con¬ 
sideration of the King^s finances, and bis relations with his 
subjects. In May, 1614, Chamberlain expresses the hope that 
the Commons "would not stand too stiff, but take some 
moderate course to supply him (the King) by ordinary means, 
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lest he he driven to ways of worse consequence, wBerein he shall 
not want colour both from law and pulpit/" And accordingly 
soon after the Dissolution, Bacon writes to the King that there 
is an opinion “ sometime muttered, that his Majesty will call 
no more Parliameuts/’ and speaks of ** rumours dispersed that 
now his Majesty, for the help of his wants, will work upon the 
penal laws/’ These sinister reports he proposes to disperse by 
persuading the King to appoint a commission " for the review 
of penal laws,” with a view to “the repeal of such as are 
obsolete and snaring,” and the substitution of better laws. He 
also proposes to him to reduce the Common Law of England, 
from a mere “ succession of Judicial Acts,” to a course or digest 
of books of competent volumes to be studied, and of a nature 
and content rectified in all points.” Such a digest, “ rectified 
in all points ” by the Attorney-General wielding the authority 
of the King and absolutely uncontrolled by Parliament, might 
have been a most useful engine for preparing the way for a 
systematic despotism. Bacon commends the work to the King, 
as being— 

“ . . . a work which needeth uo Parliament, and is one of the rarest 
Works of sovereign merit wliluh can fall nndur the acts of a King. For 
Kings that do ndorm the body of their Laws are not only Rege» but 
Legie-latoref, and (as they have Insen well called) per^ietui PrhtrqHsti^ 
because they reign in their Laws for ever.” ‘ 

After the next vacation (26 April, 1615) he sent to the 
King a series of papers, most unfortunately lost, which would 
probably have exhibited in a most striking form his excessive 
sanguinencss, and his incapacity for finance: for it was nothing 
less than a scheme by which the King might release himself 
from debt with perfect ease, and apparently without appeal to 
Parliament. It contained a paper mentioning possible “in-Ik 
cieasements or as he calls them, “ sperateand a “ discarding 
Oard,” intended to warn the King against the &nciful suggestions 
of projectors.” A single sentence cleverly and happily suggests 
that if this fascinating project fails, it will fail b^use others 
will supervise the execution of it, and because he (Bacon) is not 
.in a positiem of autliority where he can cany his own measures 
into effect. 


^ Compare Snagt, Ir. SS. 
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** I do now only tend your M^etiy thete papext ^cloeed, because I do 
greatly desire to tar forth to preserve my credit with yon, at thna, ^at—* 
whereaB lately (perbapt out of too much desire which induceth too much 
belief) I was bold to say that I thought it as easy for your Mi^esty to come 
out of want as to go forth out of your gallery^ your Mi^eaty would not 
take me for a dreamer or a projector. 1 send your Majesty therefore some 
grounds of my hopes. And for that paper which 1 have gathered of 
increasements sperute, I beseech you to give me leave to think that, if any 
of the particttiars do fall, it will be rather for want of workmandiip in 
those that shall deal in them, than wont of materials in the things 
themselves,” 

The King's finuices again engaged the attention of the 
Council in September, 1616, and four or five of the Privy 
Councillors, without venturing to suggest that the Impositions 
must be given up, maintained that the question must be 
settled in some way: James, however, favoured the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Lord Chancellor (Ellesmere), who assured the Board 
that he would not speak of his Majesty's right of imposing, 
nor even give consent it should be spoken of in Parliament 
or elsewhere," and proposed an investigation into proposals for 
improving the King's financial position, or increasing his 
popularity.^ But all alike seem to have been in favour of the 
calling of Parliament. About the same time Bacon tendered 
his advice in a long letter, much of which is spent in pointing 
out the errors of last Parliaments, and in inferring that, by 
avoiding these, the King may now anticipate a better result. 
Describing the Parliament of 1606 and its loyal contributions, 
he conveniently forgets that the Commons were then acting 
nnder a strong impulse of loyalty, consequent on the discovery of 
the Gunpowder Plot. He hopes that the same liberality will be 
manifest^ if the King wiU but call together Parliament for the 
business of the nation, and wait till Subsidies are spontaneously 
offered. After laying all the blame of the last two Parlia¬ 
ments on Salisbury and Neville, he then proceeds from the 
negative to give "affirmative oonnsel for the future," at the 
same time expressing a hope that the troubled condition of 
affairs alnoad "will give fire to onr nation, and make them 
aspire to be again umpires of those wars; or at least to retrench 
and amuse the greatn^ of Spain for their own preservatiott." 

' Gardiner, ii 800. 
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The ** affirmative counsel ” contains only one suggestion that 
has not already been worn threadbare by repetition: and this 
proceeds not from Bacon, but from Sir Lionel Cranfield, a 
London prentice with a head for figures, who had married his 
master’s daughter and had made his way by sheer ability. He 
had recently suggested a new plan for dealing with Impositions, 
which had commended itself to all the Council; and Bacon—with 
just that touch of condescension with which his broad mind was 
apt to patronise specialists such as Coke in law and Qilbert in 
magnetism—now approves and adopts it: "I do allow well the 
proposition of Sir Lionel Cranfield, being more indeed than I 
could have looked for from a man of his breeding.” ^ For the 
seventeenth century, Cranfield’s project was very ingenious. 
All, or nearly all, of the new Impositions on were to 

be given up: but the same sum was to be collected by new 
rates levied on imports. To our notions this seems like taking 
with the right hand what is given with the left; but Cranfield 
and Bacon, and the political economists of those days, argued 
differently: this money would be levied—so argues the Attorney- 
General in his letter to the King—" for the advantage of the 
kingdom, and the disadvantage of the stranger; ” it would dr. 
vero mend the case of the realm in point of trade; ” it would 
“ silence all the voices of the out-ports which made the rattle, 
and which, in these, are little, or not at all, interested; ” it would 
also leave intact the power of levying Impositions hereafter. 
In these terms Bacon supports Cranfield’s project. Had the 
plan been adopted, a very short experience would have proved 
its commercial and political futility; it would have burdened 
trade without contenting the House of Commons. There is 
little in it to procure for its projector, and still less for its 
adopter, the reputation of a Statesman. 

The rest is old matter in new form. In order to convince the 

^ Mr, Oudiner aavt ii. 866*867) ** The Conncillon were all awMe of 

tils importoitee of the question of the Imporitiona Not one of them, however, 
NsOly mgaested a way out of the difficulty. ... In many respects hia [Baeon’a] 
vlaw ooiaoided with that of the Counculom; hut Ae had a d^nite pUm far 
detdAoff with tha ImMsitiww.** Bat in fact Bacon's **definite plan*' had not 
ontp MM oripimatta Ip Cfrta^/Md had a2w appnvtdt at the Oimneu Board, bv Sir 
Thomaa Lata, who roeommenda for eondderation a project touching Impontiona: 
*'a p»df^ daRvarad vato hte Majeaty by 8hr Lionel Cranfield, and onto moved 
unto yowr Lordth^ at tkit BetmO’—BpMdiiig, v. 187. 
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people that he sees his way to reteasing himself from his debts, 
the King may do two things: 

<*The on^ to pat it upon the profit patrimonial expected from this 
enfranchiaement of copyholds and improvement of wastes, adding (for 
though the King should never do it, if such be his mind, yet he tmy make 
uee qf the opinion) the disforesting of forests in the remote parts; and 
likewise upon a revenue upon words of Recusants. The other, to turn it 
also upon the opinion of some great offer for a marriage of the Prince 
with Spain; not that I sitall easily advise that that should be really 
effected ; but I say the opinion of it may have einyular ttse, both because it 
will easily be believed that the offer may be so great from that hand as 
may at once free the King’s Estate ; and chiefly because it will be a 
notable attractive to the Parliament that hates the Spaniard, so to do for 
the King as his state may not force him to fall upon that condition.'* 

In order to raise an immediate sum of money for pressing 
needs, be advises the King to make eight Barons, who are to 
pay £500 apiece for their titles. He is to secure the favour of 
the Commons, not by "offer of any flowers or sprigs of the 
Crown or Prerogative,” but by “ the embracing of worthy causes, 
and the advancing of worthy persons, and the protecting of his 
people in true religion, peace, and justice; and to gain their 
confidence by assigning to definite expenses definite parts of 
the revenue.” 

In all this there is no political interest: it argues a complete 
misapprehension of the issues between the Crown and the 
nation, and of the tone of the House of Commons. The real 
interest in this paper is in the courtierdike suppleness with 
which Bacon contrives to toll the King two or three home- 
truths, in accordance with bis courtly recipe} landando ptuecipere. 
The Scotch favourite, Rochester—or rather Somerset, for he had 
recently been made an Earl—was now declining in favour; and 
the English Villiers was on the ascent. Taking advantage of 
this fact, Bacon cleverly praises the King for his impartial 
dealing between Scotch and English and suggests that he is to 
continue in this course; he is also to be less prodigal when he 
is not in or near London; he is to put down the Popish 
Howards and their ally, Somerset (whose fall must have been 
already pretty certain in Bacon's opinion, to induce him to speak 
so freely), so as to secure unity m bis counsels; and, above all, 
he is not to make speeches to the House of Commons: 

Q 2 
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** As for the tnedietaU linguae of Sir Charles OomwaiUs, I will not ho so 
saucy as to speak of it, the rather because somewhat hath been happily and 
in good time done by his Majesty in Uut kind already.' . . . Hie other 
is that which 1 must induce with a preface. I am of opinion that the 
King should not for profit diminish one iota of nuyesty, and I think it 
more needful for him so to do, being in want, than if his coffers were fall; 
and, if it bo observed, the whole spirit of this discourse worketh in that 
faculty. So that, if his Majesty’s abode were chiefly at London or standing* 
houses near London, I had not what to say. But since it is far the greatest 
port of the year otherwise, I know no reason in the world but he may keep 
greater state and miycsty when he comes to London, or to other standing* 
houses near about, than ever he did, or ever his predecessors did, and yet 
nevertheless save and abate a marvellous deal of charges, which now is 
obscured away. 

“Twelfthly and lastly, I wish the first day of the opening of the 
Parliament his Miyesty would be pleased to speak in person, and to 
deliver, according to his excellent and incomparable ability, the causes of 
the assembling thereof. . . . and after that (as I have heard his 
himse(f protret he wauUl not) so 1 UUnk he is in the right \f he speah no more^ 
except it be upon some occasion of thanks or other weighty particular; 
keeping Horace his rule, Nec Deus intersitf nisi dignus vimiice nodus 
inciderit.*' 


What part Bacon expected to have played if the proposed 
Parliament had boon called, we have no evidence to indicate. 
As Attorney, he was excluded by the recent decision of the 
Commons from sitting in the Iiowcr House; but perhaps he 
expected that his roooguised utility would have caused him to 
be transferred to the Upper House. However, Parliament was 
not yet to be called. Vacillating between the Spanish and 
anti-Spanish parties, the King at last decided (7 December) to 
go on with the negotiations for the Spanish marriage—^which 
Bacon had recommended him to do in appearance but not in 
reality, with the view of frightening the Commons into liberfiUty 
~and a few weeks later (20 January) he laid aside all thought 
of summoning Parliament. Partly he may have been afraid 
that the warlike spirit now rising in Kngland, might have 
forced him into hostilities with Spain; partly he was attracted 

1 ** ijlnding probably to the riae of Yillien, who woa not a Scot. Sir G. Cknra* 
Wallis nod od'med the King to distribute his favoon moxe Mually betsreenthe two 
uatioUB."—Speddiuig, v. 186. Yillieni hod been made a ClMtlenmu of the B<A- 
nhomW os S8 ilpiil, 1616, in iq;iite of the remrastnacee of tim dedfiniag 
Vbvoiuite, Somerset. 
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hf the prospect of the In&nta's rich portion. Meandtne he so 
far took Boon's advice that he procured a supply of money 
for his immediate needs; not, however, hrom the creation of 
Barons—which would have gone but a little way—but by 
surrendering to the Dutch the cautionaiy towns which had been 
pledged by them to Elizabeth as security for their debt to her. 
The immediate receipt (23 April, 1616) of £215,000 enabled 
him to defer for some time longer the unwelcome meeting of 
a Parliament. 

§ 32 Bacon’s Preparation for the Work of a Lord 

Chancellor 

A new Favourite was soon to rise and the old Favourite 
was oil the point of being tried for his life. Sir Thomas 
Overbury, formerly an intimate friend of the present Favourite, 
the Earl of Somerset, and vehemently opposed to his marriage 
with the divorced Countess of Essex, had been recently poisoned 
in the Tower by his revengeful wife, under circumstances 
which appeared to implicate Somerset also. His guilt, or inno¬ 
cence, has never been satisfactorily proved. We only know that 
the King—who, after much patience and remonstrance had now 
completely discarded his overbearing and ungrateful Favourite 
—earnestly desired that he should be condemned; and that 
Bacon’s part in the prosecution was rendered difficult, partly by the 
insufficiency of the evidence, partly by the apparent fear that 
Somerset might make some disclosures prejudicial to the King. 
On 22 Jan. 1616, Bacon congratulates ViUiers on the intended 
gift of a valuable Patent which had been bought by Somerset, 
but which the King intended to bestow on the new Favourite, as 
soon as it could legally betaken from the old. On the Same day 
he also writes thus to the King concerning the pending trial: 
" The evidence is of a good strong thread, considering impoisoning 
is the darkest of offences; but the thread must be well spun and 
woven together.” If a conviction is to be secured, he warns the 
King that he must select "a Steward of Judgment that may be 
able to moderate the evidence and evi off digremons ; for 1 may 
interrupt but I cannot silence.*’ Elsewhere he describai the 
evidence as being " so balanced as it may have sufficient matter 
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for the consciences of the Peers to convict him and yet leave 
sufficient matter in the conscience of the Eling to pardon his 
life.” 

Lest the evidence should introduce inconvenient irrelevancies 
he proposes to take measures not only for the knitting of it but 
also, “to use your Majesty s own word, for the confusing^ of it.” 
He consults the King what step is to be taken in case of an 
acquittal, and receives the reply that “ this case requireth that, 
because there may be many high and heinous offences (though 
not capital) for which he may be questioned in the Star Chamber 
or otherwise .... that therefore he be remanded to the Tower 
as close prisoner.” 

As the crisis approached, Bacon seems to have become still 
more doubtful of the result; for he recommends the King to 
make some promises to Somerset beyond the mere saving of his 
life, in order to induce him to confess; and he adds one or two 
precedents for the restoration of lands after attainder. Finding 
James resolute in his refusal. Bacon does not blush to suggest 
that Somerset should at all events be deceived into false ex¬ 
pectations of royal favour; the King need not commit the 
deception ; a messenger can do it for him : 

“I am far from opinion that the re-integration or resuscitation of 
Somerset’s fortune can ever stand with his Majesty’s honour or safety ; . . . 
but yet die glimmering of that which the King hath done to others, by 
way of talk to him, cannot hurt, as I conceive. ... I would not have that 
part of the message as from the King, but added by the messenger as from 
himself,’' 

Still Somerset was refractory; and Bacon recommends, in the 
last resort, that— 

^ After he [Somerset] is comen into the hall, the laeuteiumt shall %11 
him roundly that, if in his speeches he shall tax ^e King, that the justiGe of 
England is that he shall be taken away and the evidence shall go on with¬ 
out him ; and all the petals wUl cry * Away with him; ’ and then it shall 
n(A be in the King’s will to save his life, the people will be so set on fire.” 

The Countess of Somerset pleaded guilfy; and the Earl (who 
to the last maintained his innocence) was on the following day 

^ We may eertsialy give the Kiqg credit for unng the word ** eonftue,’* not 
in our present seim, out in the sense “to htse,” ** ^nd into one.” 
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(25 May, 1616) unanimously condemned. But the lives of both 
were spared. One of the Countess’s tools, Weston, before his trial, 
had expressed a hope that the Government would not make a 
net to catch the little fishes and let the great ones break through ; 
but his hope was not fulfilled. Weston himself was hanged, with 
others; but both the £ari and Countess of Somerset were 
ultimately pardoned, and on Bacon fell the duty, not only of 
drawing up a pardon for the Countess, the prime mover in the 
crime, but of “reforming” the pardon (1 July, 1616) ^ “ in that 
main and material point of inserting a clause that she was not a 
principal, but an accessory before the fact, by the investigation 
of base persons.” 

To us, with our modem methods of conducting a criminal trial, 
it must of course seem intolerable that the Attorney-General 
should communicate with the King, pending a trial, concerning 
the “knitting” or “confusing” of the evidence; the appoint¬ 
ment of a Steward to “ moderate digressions; ” and the im¬ 
mediate re-arrest of the prisoner, in the event of an acquittal 
But, if we are not to be unjust to Bacon, we must try to place 
ourselves in the position of an Attorney-General in the seven¬ 
teenth century conducting a trial, criminal, it is tme, but also in 
some sense political By the legal officials of the Government 
the trial was regarded as practically concluded when the pre¬ 
liminary investigation and examinations had satisfied them of 
the prisoner’s guilt; the public trial was rather to satisfy the 
public than to elicit the truth, which (so the King’s Counsel 
considered) was already known. For the Government to tail in 
securing a condemnation would be a discredit and a source of 
weakness. Yet even when these and all possible allowances are 
made for Bacon’s conduct, it is hard to avoid the feeling that he 
knows himself to be working, not only for the Government, but 
also for the King personally, and for his own credit with the King. 
The old Favourite, if he is not condemned and at least disgraced, 
will be in the way of the new; it is for the King’s convenience 
tiiat the accused should be put out of the way; hence, the 
Attorney’s sole object is to put him out of the way. The 
pomibility of the prisoners innocence is not so much as 
considered; and this though Bacon himself admits that the 
* ProfaHor Gsrdiner, stnitpriniy dates the lettot ** 11 July ” (Butt iL Ml)# 
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evidence was so inadequate as to make it doubtful wbether a 
conviction could be procured even from a jury of hostile Peers. 
As for the deception which Bacon deliberately suggests to the 
King, in order to extort a confession from Somerset by some false 
** glimmering,'* it cannot be in any way defended or extenuated, 
oven by an appeal to the low moral standard according to which 
State trials in those days were conducted. 

Somerset was kept in the Tower for six years with the judg¬ 
ment of death hanging over liis head, probably for the purpose 
of inducing him to procure a pardon by the intercession of Yilliers, 
whom he was to recompense by the gift of bis estate at Sherborne.^ 
But this he steadily refused to do; and it was not till Januaiy, 
1622, that he was allowed to leave his prison, still maintaining 
his innocence. A few months before the King’s death, he 
received a formal pardon for his real or supposed crime. 

The Favourite having been cast down, Bacon might possibly 
hope to realise his dreams of stepping into Salisbuiy’s place as 
the chief and recognised adviser of the Sovereign. He was not 
then aware how impotent he or any man of real genius would be 
to sway the King in comparison with a handsome, active and 
fluent youth like Yilliers. But in any case there stiU remained 
one other powerful enemy to overcome before Bacon could rule 
supreme over English Law as Lord Chancellor. That enemy 
was the Chief Justice, Sir Edward Coke. The need of the 
services of Coke during the investigations into the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbuiy, had suspended, but only for a time. 
Bacon’s persistent efforts to overthrow his rival in order to 
secure the subservience of the Judges, under the King as master, 
and himself as overseer. An occasion had been afforded by an 
incident that had occurred some three or four years before. Ab^t 
that time, Mr. John Murray, of his Majesty’s bedchamber, had p^ 
cured a new patent ofiice for making writs in the Common Fleas, 
and had thereby interfered with the profits of the Frothonotaiy; 
by whom an action had consequmitly been brought in the King's 
Bmkch, rairing the question of the legality of the Patent.* Con¬ 
ceiving that this was a question in which the King’s interests 

^ ^ Ctaidhwr, iL 868. 

’ An sttenpt h»d bsaa iiMd« by Eliabeth to oraoto the voiy nine office; bat 
it h«d bwoi iMbted Iqr the JadgM, nd Ike Queen had withdrawn her dafan. 
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affected, Bacon desired to transfer it from the Kingfs 
Bench to the jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor, who would be 
always likely to fevour the rights of the Crown. For this purpose 
he had attempted to stop the proceedings in the King's Bench 
by a writ He non procedendo, Bege mconmlto (" about not pro¬ 
ceeding without consulting the King **); for which a second 
hearing had been appointed for 20 November, 1615. But when 
that day drew on, Overbury's death was engaging general 
attention, and Coke’s in particular. By Bacon’s advice the King 
thereforo instructed Coke to defer the hearing of the case. 
It came on again on 27 January, 1616; and on the same day 
Bacon describes to the King how his faithful Attorney did 
battle for the Prerogative against the Bar and the Bench: 

** There argued on the other part Mr. George Crook, the Judge’s brother, 
au able book-man and one that was manned forth with all the furniture 
that the Bar could give him (I will not say the Bench) and with the study 
of a loi^ vacation. 1 was to answer, which hath a mixture of the sudden ; 
and of myself I wiU not nor cannot say anything but that my voice 
served me well for two hours and a half; and those that understood 
nothing could tell me that 1 lost not one auditor that was present in the 
beginning but staid till the later end. If 1 should say more, there were 
too many witnesses (for I never saw the Court more full) that mought 
disprove me.” 

At the conclusion of the speech, * my Lord Coke was pleased 
to say that it was a famous argument; ” and the Attorney, 
expressing a belief that he has almost turned the tide in favour 
of the Prerogative, dilates on the importance of a successful 
issue: 

“Sire, I do partly perceive that I have not only stopped but almost 
turned the stream ; and 1 see how things cool by this, that the Judges— 
that were wont to call so hotly upon the business—when diey had heard me, 
of themselves took a fortoights-^y to advise what they will do; by whirii 
time the term will be near at an end; and I know they little expected to 
have the matter so beaten down with book-law (upon wbicb my ai^nment 
wholly went) so that every mean student was satisfied.” 

But Bacon will not depend upon his own eloquence. He begs 
the King," because the times are as they are," to command Coke 

* Pedtsps, Lady Baeou. 
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not to proceed further till he (Coke) has spoken with his 
Majesty: 

** It eoncemeth your Majesty threefold: first, in this particnUr of 
Murray ; next, in the consequence of fourteen several patents, part in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, some in your Majesty’s time, which depend upon 
the like question ; but chiefly because this writ is a mean provided by the 
ancient law of England, to bring any case that may concern your ifqjeety in 
profit or power from the orditMry Benchen^ to he tried and judged before the 
Chancellor of England by the ordinary and legal part of this j^wer. And 
your Majesty knoweth your Chancellor is ever a principal counsellor and 
instrument of monarchy^ of immediate dependence on the King ; and therefore 
like to he a eafe and tender guardian of the regal rights'*^ 

No one can mistake this policy. At a time of transition, 
when on the one side the Commons were striving to shake off 
the old but legal burdens handed down from feudal times, and 
when the Stuart dynasty on the other side was attempting to 
rc-animnte with increased life and vigour the half-dead powers 
of Impositions, Monopolies, Patents, Councils of the Provinces, 
and the like—Bacon sided against the Commons and with the 
Crown. The former aimed at Constitutional Monarchy, an 
anomalous kind of government, displeasing to logical minds; 
the latter, more logically, aimed at Despotism; and Bacon, like 
a philosopher as he was, drifting further and further out of the 
current of patriotic sympathies into the vortex of Court influence 
—deliberately espoused the cause of Despotism against that of 
Constitutional Monarchy—Despotism that was to be tempered 
indeed by the deepest affection for the subjects, by profound 
regard for fundamental traditions, by preservation of all the rights 
and distinctions of burgesses, gentry and nobility; Despotism 
that was to be wielded by an ideal King doing all things for the 
people; but^ none the less, Despotism alike in.the Church Ad 
in the State; and in order that the King might achieve despotism 
in the State, it was necessary that the Judges in this time of 
flttX'*^when the nation was striving to accommodate ancient 
traditions to modem life—should not be allowed to take a 
dispassionate or impartial view of inevitable conflicts. They 
were not to regard themselves as umpires arbitrating between 

1 Bason did not snooeod in thia case in aatabliahing the winoiple for which 
he was contending; the metier waa terminated hy e eompimniae. 
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the King and the Commons, in all matters of disputed law. 
WhOTever the King^s rights were concerned, they were to^regaid 
themselves not as Judges but as advocates, as the King’s 
servants; “ lions ** towards the offending subject, but in relation 
to the supreme Master, "lions under Solomon’s throne.” A 
narrow and short-sighted theory, which every Englishman must 
regard with aversion; but the persistency and skill with which 
the Attorney-General endeavoured to carry this theory into 
effect—^in spite of the overwhelming disadvantages of attempting 
to establish an ideal Monarchy under a Monarch who was so far 
from being ideal—cannot but extort our admiration for Bacon’s 
pre-eminence in the smaller arts of political management. 

We have seen from Bacon’s private note-book that he invari¬ 
ably regarded politics from three points of view; there was the 
double view of strengthening the King without discontenting 
the people; but there was also " his own particular.” In thus 
exalting the Chancellor’s Court above all the ordinary Courts of 
Justice, and in putting forward the Chancellor as " a principal 
instrument of Monarchy ” and " a safe and tender guardian of 
regal rights,” he could not possibly ignore Ellesmere’s sinking 
health or his own peculiar fitness to succeed to the seat on the 
woolsack. Accordingly on February 9 (1616) he began a letter 
to the King in which he ventured to introduce the subject of a 
successor to Ellesmere: 

" My Lord Chancellor’s sickness falleth out duro Umpore. I have always 
known him a wise man and of a jnst elevation for a monarchy. But your 
Majesty’s service must not be mortal. And if you leese^ him, as your 
M^esty hath now of late purchased many hearts by depressing the wicked,* 
so Qod doth minister unto you a counterpart to do the like by raising the 
honest” 

But before sending ibis letter he heard that the Sling had 
himself written to the sick Chancellor, In the true spirit of 
a courtier. Bacon (probably on 11 February) re-wrote his letter: 

** My Lord ChanceUoT’s sickness fslleth out dwro tempore. I have alwigr* 
known him a wise man and of a jnst elevation for monarchy. 1 under¬ 
stood this afternoon by Mr. Munay that yonr Majesty hath written to 
him, and 1 can best witness how much that sovereign cordisl wrought 

* No doubt, **Somenet." 


> Ohatis, '’lose.** 
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witli him in hi« rickness this time twdTemontibs. ... I pnipoae to see my 
Lord to-morrowy and then I will he bold to write to yonr ICajesly what 
hope I have either of his continuance or of his return to businessi that yotur 
Migesty’s service may be as little passive as can be by this acdident.** 

But on the following day (12 February) he had seen the 
Chancellor; and now, without any hesitation, he offers his 
services to the King, making oblation of his heart, his service, 
his place of Attorney (worth £6,000 a year), and his Clerkship in 
the Council, which was worth £1,600 more, and reminding him 
that his father filled the place under Elizabeth and filled it 
well: 

“ Your worthy Chancellor, 1 fear, goes his last day. Qod hath hitherto 
used to weed out such servants^ as grew not fit for your Majesty. But 
now he hath gathered to himself a true sage, or safoio, out of your garden. 
But your Majesty’s service must not be mortal. . . . 

** Now I beseech your Majesty let me put you the present case truly. If 
you take my Lord Coke, this will follow: first, your Majesty shall put 
an over'ruling nature into an over>rnliug place, which may breed an ex> 
treme. Next, you shall blunt his industries in matter of your finances, 
which seemeth to aim at another place. And lastly, popular men are no 
sure mounters for your Majesty’s saddle. If you take my Lord Hubbard, 
you shall have a Judge at the upper end of yonr Council-bomd and another 
at the lower end, whereby your Miyesty will find your Prerogative pent. 
For, though there should be emulation between them, yet as legists they 
will agree in magnifying that wherein they are best. He is no statesman, 
but an economist, wholly for himself; so os your Miyesty—more than an 
outward form—will find little help in him for your business.” 

If Bacon himself should become Chancellor, his Majesty shall 
only be troubled with the true care of a King, which is to think 
what he would have done in chief, and not of the passages.” 
Having always been “ gracious in the Lower House,” and havmg 
** some interest in the gentlemen of England,” Bacon trusts tffit 
he will be able to ** rectify that body of Parliament-men which is 
eardo rerum.** By “ that body of Parliamenirmen ” he appears 
to mean, not the country-gentlemen, but the Lawyers in the 
House. These elsewhere he devises how to ” win or bridle,” as 
being ** the mterae vocalea of the House,” that is the " vowel 
sounds,” which are necessaiy for vocal utterance, and without 

^ i.tf. Cecil and Nortbampton; tbe fidl of Somoaet was then impending. 

• Speddini^ iv. SS7 ; ana see above, p. 198. 
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which the Gonaonants (i.e. the country-gentlemen) cannot find 
ea^eeaion of their grievjmces; and by ** rectifying ** them, he 
means keeping them in the straight path of loyalty by the hope 
of promotions and other rewards. That at least is the natural 
inference from the words immediately following: 

“ For let me tell your M^enty that that pMrt of the Chancellcc’B plaoe 
which U to judge in equity between party and party, ooncemeth your 
Miyesty least But it is the other iwurts, of a moderator amongst your 
Council, of on over$eer over your Judyea, of a planter of fit Jueticee and 
geoemora in the country^ that imporUA your affaira and these Umea moat.” 

Professor Gardiner says:^ ** Perhaps if any date can be fixed 
as that on which Bacon’s chance of serving the nation politically 
was at an end, it is that of the dissolution which took place on 
7 June, 1G14 ; James then deliberately took one way, and the 
nation another.” But here, two years afterwards, we seem to see 
Bacon, not following, but guiding the King on the path that 
led him from the nation, and brought his successor to destruction. 
He positively invites the King to make a tool of him for the 
purposes of despotism. It is indeed to be a kindly despotism, 
and he himself is to bo selected as an instrument, partly because 
he is in favour with the people: 

** To conclude : if I were the man I would be, I should hope that, as 
your Majesty hath of late won hearts by depressing,> you should in this 
ease leese no hearts by advancing : for I see your people can better skill of 
eoncretum than abstractum^ and that the waves of their affections flow 
rather after persons than things: so that acts of this nature (if this were one) 
do more good than twenty bills of grace.” ^ 

The sum of which is, that if the King will but avail him¬ 
self of the services of an ideal Chancellor provided him by 
Providence, the Commons of England will gradually allow 
themselves, by kind words, gracious manners, and wise and 
philanthropic measures for the Commonwealth, to be lured into 
forgetfulness of all past and present grievances, and will suffer 
the constitution of En gla nd to glide into that firm and fixed 
mould of paternal Monarchy which seemed to Bacon the logical 
consequence of post precedents and present needs. 

* Dteftoaovy <f Rational Siography^ ** Bacon.” 

* Deptesiiiig Somenet 
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Bacon received a promise of the Chancellorship; but it was 
conveyed in a manner that showed him he had made one slight 
mistake. In his letter to the King he had laid stress u[i6n the 
fact that his former promotion to the Attorneyship was the 
King’s “ own sole act,” not that of the Favourite Somerset; 
“ more than that Somerset, when he knew your Majesty had 
resolved it, thrust himself into the business for a fee.” And 
therefore he had appealed directly to the supreme Master: I 
have no reason to pray to saints.” There he was wrong. The 
old saint was cast down from the niche; but a new saint already 
filled its place. The promise of the Chancellorship was conveyed 
to him, not directly from the King, but tlirough Villiers. Bacon’s 
consummate tact immediately appreciated and accepted the 
lesson that he must henceforth approach the King through the 
new Favourite; and in the following letter he promises Villiers 
(16 February, 161fi) that ho will for the future wholly rely upon 
him and employ no other intercession with the King: 

“Sib, 

The message which I received from yon by Mr. Shute hath bred in 
me such belief and confidence, as I will now wholly rely upon your excellent 
and happy self. Wlien persons of greatness and quality begin speech with 
me of the matter and offer me their good offices, I can but answer them 
civilly. But these things are but toys. I am yours, surer to you than to my 
own life. For, as they speak of the Turquois stone in a ring, I will break 
into twenty pieces before you have the least fall. God keep you ever. 

Your truest servant, 

Fa. Bacon. 

My Lord Chancellor is prettily amended. I was with him yesterday 
almost half an hour. He used me with wonderful tokens of kindness. 
We both wept, which I do not often.” 


§ 33 The Fall of Coke 

Ellesmere was moved to fresh life and vigour by an unwar<' 
natable attack of Coke upon the Chanceiy jurisdiction. Two 
fraudulent creditors having obtained judgments in their frvour 
in the King^s Bench, their victims had sought and obtained 
relief from Chanceiy. Indignant at this and at the recent 
attempt to take causes frx>m his Court to the jurisdiction of the 
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Chancellor, Coke instigated the creditors to prefer (12 February, 
1616) indictments of Prsemunire in the King's Bench against 
all the persons who had been concerned in the proceedings in 
Chancery—the plaintiffia, the counsellors, the solicitors, and the 
Master of the Chancery; but this attack was baffled by the 
resolute refusal of the Grand Jury to find a true bill; a refiisal 
in which they persisted in spite of Coke’s remonstrances and 
threats, seconded by the other Judges of the King’s. Bench. 
Coke had now made a false step, of which Bacon was not slow 
to discern the advantage that might hereafter be taken. But 
as Somerset’s case was still pending, nothing could have been 
at present more untoward for the King's purposes than this 
quarrel. “ There is no thinking of arraignments,” writes Bacon 
(21 February, 1616), "until these things be somewhat accom¬ 
modate, and some outward and superficial reconciliation at least 
made between my Lord Chancellor and my Lord Chief Justice; 
for this accident is a banquet to all Somerset’s friends.” But he 
advises the King to take the first convenient opportunity of 
utilising Coke’s presumption, in order to make the Judges know 
their places: 

My Lord Coke at this time in not to be dugraced, both because he ie 
so well habituate for that which remoineth of these capital causes, and also 
for that which 1 find is in hie breast toudiing yonr finances and matters of 
repair of your estate. On the other side . . . use is to be made thereof 
for the settling of your authority and strengthening of your Prerogative 
according to the true rules of Monarchy. And to be plain with your 
Miyesty, I do not think there is anything a greater ad mutta 

utile to your affidra than upon a just and fit occasion to make eome example 
agaxMt the preeumpiion of a Judge in causee that concern pour Majeetp^ 
tcherehy the whole body of Ihoee magietratee may be contained in better awe ; 
and it may be this will light upon no unfit subject of a person that is rude 
and that no man cores for.” 

Even if none of the Puisne Judges have so behaved as to 
forfeit their place, " yet the very presumption of going so far 
in so high a cause ” deserves, be thinks, that they should answer 
it upon their knees before his Majesty and the Council, and 
receive a sharp admonition. Summing up, he lays stress 
upon two points: one is, that each Court is to keep within its 
own prescribed limits and precedents; 
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** The otiier,11iat in these higli causes that toneh upon State and Monarchy, 
your Miyesty give them strait charge that npon any occasions intervenient 
hereafter they do not make the vulgar party to their contestations by puhlie 
handling them before they have consulted your Mtyesty, to vhom the regie- 
ment of those things only appertameth.” 

Before this letter was written, Bacon had already suggested 
to Yilliers the propriety of his being made a Privy Councillor. 
But now, if the Judge were to be called before the Coundh 
and there to be censured, it was more than ever necessary; and 
as the Chancellor seemed now likely to recover, there was little 
prospect of Bacon's speedily coming into the Council ex officio. 
He, therefore, renewed (21 February) his former suit to Villiers, 
and repeated it within a week (27 Februaiy) on the ground 
that he was liable to tlie charge of interloping " in giving his 
Majesty counsel without the official right to do so, and that 
"there were never times which did more require a King's 
Attorney to be well armed.” In the course of April next he 
received from the King and Villiers assurances of support; but 
no special mention is found of the Councillorship. 

Meantime, a second collision with Coke was at hand. A living 
had been granted by the King to the Bishop of Lincoln ^ in 
eommeiidam* and the claimants of the right of presentation had 
brought an action against the Bishop. It had come before the 
twelve Judges in the Exchequer Chamber on April 20, and was 
to be reheard on Saturday, April 27. As the case might affect 
the Prerogative— e,g, the right to grant Commemdams under any 
circumstances—the King had instructed the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester ^ to watch the case and report to him; and upon the 
Bishop's report he directed Bacon to signify his pleasure to 
Coke that the case should be adjourned till the King ^ 
spoken to them. Bacon appears to have been in no hurry 
convey this command; for, though he received it on Wedn^Kiay 

* Dr. Nefle, who had beUitated the divoroe of Lady Essex from her husband, 
and had been chonmd witii exTHreasiwis derogatory to tire House of Oommons 
(see pp, SIS, 214). 

* A evmnumdmm is a benefioe which, beiim void, is eommetided to the drsigs of 
some snffieieat clerk, to he supplied until it may he ctmveniently supplied witir 
a pastor. An Act of William IV. (1886) prohibited future bishops holding 
in eomm$ndam the livings they held when oottse<auted.-~Haydirs JHdHoMMrp ^ 
Datei, 

* Dr. Bilson. 
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afternoon, he did not send word to Coke till Thursday evening, 
nor to the other Judges till Friday, 26 April. It is possible 
that some sense of personally injured dignity, as well as of 
public ejtpodieuce, instigated the Judges to disobey the royal 
mandate thus conveyed. They proceeded with the case on the 
day appointed (27 April), and drew up a joint letter expreasing 
the reasons for their disobedience. 

April had passed, and May almost passed; yet Bacon was still 
not Privy Councillor. Coke’s Prtemuniro had failed, because the 
Grand Jury had returned an ignoramus ; but a renewal of it was 
threatened. The Commendam case was to come on again on 
8 June. Something like impatience now breathes in Bacon’s 
repeated request (30 May, 1616) to Villiers. He reminds him 
of " what is past ” (his services in the conviction of Somerset) 
and “ what is to come ” (his expected services in the impending 
conflict with Coke): 


Sir, 

**The time is, as 1 should think, now or never for his Majesty to 
finish his good meaning towards me, if it please him to consider what is 
past and what is to come. 

** If I would tender my profit and oblige men unto me by my place and 
practice, I could have more profit than 1 desire, and could oblige all the 
world and offend none : which is a brave condition for a man's private. 
But my heart is not on these things. Yet on tlie other side I would be 
sorry that worthless people should make a note that I get nothing but 
pains, and enemies, and a little popular reputation which followeth me 
whether I will or no. If anything is to be done for yourself, I should 
take infinite contentment that ray honour mought wait upon yours. But 
I would be loth it should wait upon any man's else. If you would put 
your strength to this business, I know it is done. And, that done, many 
things more will begin. Qod keep you ever. I rest, 

Your true and devoted servant, 

Fr. Bacov. 

“30 May, 1616.” 

In conaequence of this appeal we may suppose that Yillien 
did ** put hb strength to the business.” Tet the answer might 
well have disappointed a man who felt that an understanding ” 
with a King was equal to a promise. The previous correspon¬ 
dence shows that Bacon had responded effusively to both the 
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King and Yilliers in answer to certain intimations with resp^ 
to the Chancellorship; but now we find him writing (3 Jane) 
** A letter to Sir O. Yilliers upon the choice his M. gave him, 
whether Jie would bo sworn Councillor, or have assurance to 
succeed the Chancellor.” With perfect good temper, and 
without one word of reproach or remonstrance, Bacon prefers 
the present to the prospective. In his own heart he was 
probably confident that, whenever the woolsack was vacant, the 
King’s necessities would point to him, and to no other, as the fit 
successor of Ellesmere: 

“ Sir, 

“ Th« King giveth me a noble choice, and you are the man my heart 
ever told me you were. Ambit ion would draw me to the later part of the 
choice. But in respect of iiiy hmtrty udsihea that my Lonl Chancellor may 
live long, and the Kmall hr)pe!ii 1 have that 1 eltall live long niy.^elf; anti 
above all, because I see hi» Majesty’s service daily ami inslautly bleedeth— 
toward.^ which I pcr8iia<lc myself (vainly perhaps, but yet in mine own 
thoughts firmly and constantly) that 1 sliall give them, when 1 am of the 
Table, some effectual furtherance (as a poor thread of the labyrinth which 
hath no other virtue but an united continuance without interruption or 
distraction)—I do accept' of the former, to be Councillor for the present 
and to give over pleading at the Bar. Let the other matter rest upon my 
proof, and his Mtyesty’s pleasure, and the accidents of time.” 

Between the Ist and 6th of June Bacon drew up a Memorial 
for a Declaration which the King was to make in Council 
concerning the indictments instigated by Coke in the preceding 
February. His Majesty, not instigated thereto either by the 
Chancellor or by the Attorney, was to express his regret that im 
attempt, apparently encouraged by the Judges of the King’s 
Bench, has been made to disgrace the Chanceiy for proceedings 
which, as he has ascertained from his Learned CounsJpkare 
entirely within the jurisdiction of that court; nor has any prece¬ 
dent been brought for indictment (on which action has been 
taken) in the King’s Bench against the Chancery; he therefore 
piirposes that an inquiry shall he held into the conduct of the 
Judges of the King’s Bench by the Council, who ahull he 
attended by the Learned Counsel Secondly, as to the ComvMn* 
da/tM, the King conceives the action of the Judges to be 
indiscreet, presumptuous, and contemptuous; in disobeying his 
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commands to adjourn the case; in alleging that the Attorney's 
letter (that is to say, his Majesty's commandment) was against 
the Law ; and in breaking their oath, which binds them to give 
the King counsel.^ 

As the re>hearing of the CimvMndam case had been fixed for 
Saturday, 8 June, the meeting of the Council was arranged to 
come on before; and on 6 June, the twelve Judges being in 
attendance, the King camo in person to the Council. The pro¬ 
ceedings Seem to show that the technical advantage and right 
of precedent were on the side of the King, while Coke had 
nothing hut an instinctive aversion to forms which, however 
technically correct, wore obviously liable to l)e so strained as to 
become opjiressive. Unfortunately this was not a plea that 
could be very well expressed in words; and Coke—who in¬ 
variably took his stand on narrow technical grounds wherever 
he could do so—was not the man to give it fitting expression. 
Consequently he made a very poor defence, resorting to such 
arguments as “ that the stay required by bis Maje^sty was a 
delay of justice, and therefore contrary to law and the Judges* 
oath;” that the Judges knew that the case would not concern 
his Majesty’s power to grant C(nnmendam&; and that they could 
not adjourn it, ” because Mr. Attorney’s letter mentioned no day 
certain, and an adjournment must always be to a day certain.” 
Certainly the King had the best of it here, in calling this last 
argument “ mere sophistry,” as the Judges might have fixed a 
day at their discretion. 

The Learned Counsel were now called, upon to deliver their 
opinions. But Coko simply answered that the King’s Counsel 
ought not to plead or dispute with the Judges, for they were to 
plead before the Judges, and not to duqmte with them : where¬ 
upon the King*s Attorney replied : 

*^That he found that exception strange: for that the BLing’s Learned 
Counsel were by oath and office (and much more where they had the King's 

> It may be worth while to note one alight disctepancy between Becou’e 
Umwieil and the facts. The Mmuariai aays that ** hie Maje^’s Attorney 
signified so innch ’* (*.«. the King's command to adjounO “ ^ his UMen nesd 
day Ae had received hie commandment) toaU the Jvdgee.'* Bnt the fiMst is 
that Bacon leoeiTed the King's command on If'i^iteeebty afternoon, but did not 
write to Coke till Thureday afternoon, and to the o&er Judgee till Friday; and 
it it not iminrolitblB thnt tho ihortntit of tho notico inorettod tho nutntmtpt 
^ Judges at what they deemed the iasnlting interiSmnee of ^ Atteni^- 
Genwel. 

B 2 
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exprem commandment) without fear of any man’s face to proceed or declare 
against any the greatest peer or subject of the kingdom ; and not only any 
subject in particular, but any body of subjects or peTsonB—rwere' they 
J^udges, ur were they an Upper or Iiower House of Parliament—in case 
that they exceed the limits of their authority, or take anything from his 
Ifflijesty’s royal power or Prerogative : and mi eoncluded, that this chal¬ 
lenge (and that in his M^esty’s presence) was a wrong to their places, 
for which he and his fellows did appeal to his Miyesty for reparation.” 

On this the King intervened. It was the duty of the Coun¬ 
sel, he said, to do what they had done, and he would maintain 
them in it. Coke replied that he would not dispute with his 
Majesty; and the King, not without humour, remarked that 
the Judges would not dispute with him, and would not allow the 
Learned Counsel to dispute with theniy so that, whether they 
did well or ill it must not be disputed.” After this, the Lord 
Chancellor, concluding the statements of the Learned Counsel, 
delivered his opinion that the delay required by his Majesty 
would not have involved any breach of a Judge’s oath. And 
now the Judges were separately called on to answer this 
question : “ Whether, if at any time in a case depending before 
the Judges, which his Majesty conceived to concern him either 
in power or profit, and therefore required to consult with them 
and that they should stay proceedings in the meantime, they 
ought not to stay accordingly ? ” It is probable that, as was 
the custom in taking the opinions of the Council, the junior or 
lowest in standing of the Judges was asked his opinion first. 
All assented, except Coke, who replied that " When that case 
should be, he would do that should be fit for a Judge to do.” 
Taking courage from this, “the Chief Justice of the Common 
Fleas (who had previously assented with the rest) now ad||pd 
that he would ever trust the justness of his Majesty's com¬ 
mandment.” 

Nothing could have been nobler, wiser, and more temperate 
than Coke’s answer. It was noble because the speaker, to his 
own apparent min, and unsupported by his own brethren on 
the Hench, uph^d justice to the best of hift power against the 
straining of an ancient practice which was likely to become 
oppressive: it was wise and temperate because he did not at. 
once cast off and renounce old customs howev^ obsolete and 
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possibly injurious. There might ooroe a case before him where 
the King's policy and Government were definitely and seriously 
interested and where no private injustice could be contem¬ 
plated ; such a case might be honourably deferred at the King’s 
command. Another case might come before him, where some 
manifest injustice or some tedious and niinous delay of justice 
was intended by a King or a King’s favourite; such a case he 
would not delay: ** he would do that should be fit for a Judge 
to do." 

How vague and fluctuating an interpretation might be set 
upon the King’s right to consult the Judges in cases concerning 
his “power or profit” is shown by the passage in Bacon’s 
Essay on Judicature: in which, after insisting that Kings and 
States must consult Judges in cases that “ trench to point of 
Estate'^ he proceeds to define these last words as follows : 

“I call matter of Eetate^ not only the parts of Sovereignty, hut 
whateorver introduceth any great alteration, or dangerous precedent, or 
concemeth manifestly any great portion of people” ^ 

A King’s Attorney must be very dull who could not show 
that almost any pending case “ manifestly,'’ though indirectly, 
“concerned a great portion of people;” and thus the King 
could claim an almost general right of interference. In any 
such case the Counsel were to be forbidden (if Bacon had his 
wiU) to argue against the King’s Prerogative; the Judges were 
to be compelled to take private counsel .with the King or the 
King’s Lawyers; they might be even separately summoned 
to simultaneous interviews where they would have to hear 
all that could be said on the King’s side, without hearing any¬ 
thing that could be said on the other side; and finally they 
might be asked or coerced by silent pressure to say what opinion 
they intended to give, before they had heard more than one 
side of the case. In the present instance, for example, “ Mr. 
Justice Doddridge smd that he would egnelude for the King 
UuU the Church uku void and in his Majestjfs gift!* Thus the 
scene doses in just such a triumph for the King as Bacon had 
antici[Mited: 


> Essay Ivi. 122-lsa. 
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**The Judges having thus far submitted and declared themselvei^ his 
Majesty admonished them to heep the bounds and limits of their several 
courts, and not to snfTeT his Prerogative to be wounded by rash and un¬ 
advised pleading before them, or by new inventions of law : for os he well 
knew that the true and ancient common law is the most favourable, for 
kings, of any law in the world,* so he advised them to apply themselvea 
to the study and practice of that ancient and best law . . . and therefore 
gave them leave to proceed in their ailment” 

On 26 June Coke was called before the Council to answer 
certain charges preferred against him by the Solicitor-General, 
and, in particular, to explain his conduct in the matter of the 
Precmunire. Here he stated that, when the Judges received 
his Majesty’s command that no Bill of that nature be hereafter 
received, he and his brethren “ caiiaed the mine to he entered as 
an order in (he same Court; which shall he observed ; ’’ so that 
whatever his opinion may have been as to the justice or injustice 
of the settlement, he at least acquiesced in the King’s authority 
to settle the question. But the King determined not only to 
humiliate him but also to use him as an instrument, if possible, 
for purifying the law from popular innovations: and the greatest 
Lawyer in England was to be compelled to adapt his Law 
Beports to the superior judgment of James. His Majesty 
therefore directed the Council (30 June, 1616) to call Coke 
again before them and to inform him that it was the King’s 
pleasure he should forbear for the present to sit at Council 
or on the Bench, and that h.e must employ this enforced leisure 
in correcting in his Reports many exorbitant and extravagant 
opinions set down and published for positive and good law; . . . 
and having corrected what in his discretion he found meet in 
these Reports, his Majesty’s pleasure was that he should bring 
the same privately to himself that he might consider there(|l 
as in his princely judgment should be found expedient.” 

' Tbia was by bo bimbs an tinmixed exaggeration. Sir H«jry Neville, in the 
King’s presence (Spedding, iv. 281) complained that ** in matter of Jnatice thSy 
(the King’s snl^cta) could not have an indifferent proceeding; and see note on 
jp. 800), vmere Professor Osrdiner is qnoted aa mying that the King *' might have 
0 ve^ gentleman in England at hia mercy ” by entangling him ** in the medies of 
the uw.” 
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§ 34 Bacon becohes Lord Keefer 

Yilliers had been for some time rapidly lising in favour. 
*' This is now the man,” writes a friend to Carleton (27 August> 
1616)," by whom all things do and must pass; and he far exceeds 
the former (Somerset) in favour and affection.” His affable and 
winning nature contrasted agreeably at this time with the 
inorosencss of the former Favourite; and he appears to have 
looked up to Bacon os a respected counsellor. Bacon, on the 
other side, was not alone in thinking much better of Villiers 
than he deserved, and in forming about him anticipations that 
were not destined to be realized. If he erred here, he erred 
with Archbishop Abbot and the Privy Council, who had in¬ 
troduced Villiers to the notice of the King in the hope 
of supplanting Somerset. Although therefore Bacon had a 
customary blindness to the defects of those in power who 
could bo useful to him, it was probably not all flattery when 
he praised the rising Favourite (12 August, 161C) to the King 
as *'a safe nature, a capable mind, an honest will, generous and 
noble affections, and a courage well lodged ; and one that I 
know loveth your Majesty unfeignedly, and admireth you as 
much as it is in a man to admire his Sovereign upon earth.” The 
King of course showed this letter to Villiers, and declared that 
the latter was beholding ” to Bacon for such kind expressions. 
Bacon will not allow that there can be any obligation for 
merely speaking the truth (20 August)It was graciously and 
kindly done also of his Majesty towards me to tell you that you 
were beholding to me ; but it must he then for thinking of you 
as I do; for otherwise, for speaking as I think, it is the part of 
an honest man.” The reader will not fail to note the fktherly 
tone—a tone not long to be preserved—in which he addresses 
and advises the young Favourite. It is in a letter forwarding 
(12 August) to the freshly created Viscount Villiers his patent 
of creation; 

** And now, hecanse I am in the country, I will aend you «ome of my 
conntiy fniita; which with me are good meditations ; which, when I am in 
the city, ore choked with bnainea. 
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** Alkvt that the King eholl have watered yonr new dignities with his 
bounty of the lands which he intends yon, and that some other things 
concerning yonr means which are now in intention shall he settled upon 
you, I do not see but you may think your private fortunes established ; end 
therefore it is now time that you should refer your actions chiefly to the 
good of your Sovereign and your country. It is the life of on ox or beast 
always to eat, and never to exercise; but men are bom (and specially 
Cliristiiui men) not to cram in their fortunes but to exercise their virtues; 
and yet the other hath been the unworthy and (thanks be to God) some> 
times the unlucky humour of great persons in our times. Neither will yonr 
further fortune be the fuither o(f: for assure yourself that fortune is of a 
woman’s nature, that will sooner follow you by slighting than by too much 
wooing.” 

He then encouraged him to a deed " which was never done 
since 1 was born, an<l which, not done, hath bred almost a 
wilderness solitude in the King’s service,” i.e. to promote 
merit: “ for in the time of the Cecils able men were by 
design and of purpose suppressed ; ” and though the condition of 
things is bettered, yet still promotion depends too much on 
“money and turn-serving and cunning canvasses and impor¬ 
tunity.” 

“ Above all, depend wholly (next to God) upon the King, and be ruled, as 
hitherto you have Won, by Ids instructions ; for that is best for yourself. 
For the King’s care and thoughts concerning you are according to the 
thoughts of a great king ; whereas your thoughts concerning yourself are, 
and ought to be, according to the thoughts of a modest man. But let me 
not weaiy you. The sum is, that yon think goodness the best part of great¬ 
ness, and that you remember whence your rising comes, and moke retain 
accordingly. God ever keep you.” 

Thus Bacon expresses to Yilliers all the good thoughts he 
had about the King, and to the King all the good thoughts he 
had about Villiers; probably not forgetting that, being togethlir, 
each would thus hear Bacon’s good opinion of him from the 
other—much more delicate compliment than flattering a 
person to his face. Yilliers at all events took Bacon’s counsel 
in such good part that he asked for more: and Bacon responded 
to this request in a long Letter of Advice of which two 
different versions are extant. 

In this paper, after some excellent advice on the division and 
airaugement of businesB, coming to Church-matters, Bacon 
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giyes up every trace of his old feeling in fiskvour of Befoith> and 
avows himself in all respects an ecclesiastical Conservative. If 
any question be moved as to the doctrine of the Thii'ty-nine 
Articles, ‘*give not," he says, "the least ear to the movers 
Uiereof." The tenets of the " Bomish Catholics (so styling them- 
selves),’* and of the sectaries, are inconsistent, the former with 
the truth of Religion, the latter with monarchy: "for the 
regulating of either, there needs no other coercion than the due 
execution of the laws already established by Parliament." As 
regards Church-discipline also, he has now forsworn the old 
protest that " the contentious retention of custom is a turbulent 
thing," that a good husbandman is ever proyning and stirring 
in his vineyard,” and that " the constitutions and orders of the 
Bishops have reformed little."' Times had changed; and the 
Nonconformist feeling, though still deep and strong, was not 
so manifest now as in the days of Elizabeth. Besides, the royal 
will had pronounced against all Reform beyond the settlement 
of the Hampton Court Conference; and a star does not move 
more obediently from esst to west, than Bacon obeys, and appro¬ 
priates as his own, the motion of his primum mcUdle, the King. 

" If any attempt be made to alter the discipline of onr Church, although 
it be not an essential pari of our religion, yet it is so necessary not to be 
rashly altered as the very substance of religion will be interested in it. 
Therefore I desire you, before any attempt be made of an innovation by 
your means, or by any intercession to your Master, that you will first read 
over—and his Mtgesty call to mind—that wise and weighty Proclamation 
which himself penned and caused to lie published in the first year of his 
reign, and is prefixed in print before the Book of Common Prayer (of that 
impression); in which you wdll find ho pnideift, so weighty reasons not to 
hearken to innovations, as will fully satisfy you that it is dangerous to give 
the least ear to 8U<’h innovators, but it is des|}erate to be misled by them. 
But, to settle your judgment, mark but the admonition of the wisest of 
men, King Solomon, Prov. 27, v. 21, Mp son, fear Qod and the King, and 
meddle not with tho$e who are given to ehemgef 

Concerning the Laws, that is, ** the Common Laws of England," 
Bacon speaks with an enthusiasm which shows that, however 
far he was prepared to go in the direction of utilising them for 
the strengthening of the King's IVerogative, he would not be a 
party to recasting them with the view of bringing about an 

* See above, p. 24. 
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avowed despotism : ” if they be rightly admiuistered, they are 
the best, the equallest in the world between the Brince and the 
People; by which the King hath the jiistest Prerogative, and 
the People the best liberty.” But then he sketches a plan by 
which the Judges are to be employed by the King as a kind of 
provincial police under the Chancellor as Head Inspector: apian 
tolerable, perhaps, under the sway of a perfect Ruler, but likely 
to be perverted to the most oppressive purposes under a needy 
and prodigal Sovereign, driven to doubtful or illegal expedients 
for the sake of procuring money without recourse to Parliament* 
In Bacon's theory, however, the King was not to use the Judges 
as his instruments, but rather as his counsellors: 

Ijct tlic King take a care (and, as much an in you licH, do yon take care 
for him) that the Judges of the Law may alwave be elioseu of the learnedst 

the profession (for an ignorant man cannot be a good judge) and of the 
prudentest and discreetest, beennse so great a part of the Civil Government 
lies upon their chaige. And indeed little should be done in legal consulta¬ 
tion withont them, and very much may be dotm by their prudent advices, 
especially in their Circuits, if right use were made of them ... if the 
King, by liimself (which were the best) or by his Chancellor, did give them 
the charge according to occurrences at their going forth, and receive a 
particular accoropt from them at their return home. They wonld then 
be the best intelligencers of the true state of the kingdom and the surest 
means to prevent or remiA'e all growing mischiefs within the body of the 
realm.” 

Tlie Laws themselves, though they are to be administered in 
the interests of the King, are not to be subverted : 

“ In the laws we have a native intere^ It is our birthright and our 
inheritance, and 1 think the whole kingdom will always continne that 
mind which once the two Houses of Parliament publicly professed 
Nolumun legem Angliae muiare. Under a Law we mnst live; ond u^er 
a known Law and not an arbitrary Law, it is our happiness that we do sme. 
And the Justices of Peace, if a good choice be made of them, are excellent 
instruments to this state.” 

Foreign policy is briefly despatched; it is fixed by the King, 
who is resolved on peace; God send we surfeit not with it,” 

Als to trade and political economy Bacon is found hero, 
as elsewhere, by no means in advance of his times. He 
would lay the foundation of a profitable trade, by providing 
that exports shall exceed imports, so as to insure for the 
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nation a balance of bullion, and hj admitting as imports 
nothing but solid merdiandise. not luxuries. Vanity in appar^ 
is to be restrained as well as excess in diet. Native com¬ 
modities and artisans are to be preferred to foreign. How 
far Bacon was prepared to carry the practical realisation of 
his theories of Political Economy is shown by a curious piece 
of advice given by him to the King in the course of this 
very year. A stniggle was at this time going on between 
English and Dutch commerce. James and his Council desired 
to retain in English hands not only the process of spinning, but 
also those of dyeing and dressing wool, and for that purpose had 
taken their charter from the old Company of cloth-workers, 
and given a charter to a new Company ; which was bound not 
to export wool till it had been dyed and dressed. As the Dutch 
would not buy wool in this state, preferring their own methods, 
the English trade slackened, and complaints arose from men 
out of work. Bacon proposes (13 September, 1616.) a drastic 
remedy “which certainly would do the deed,” vis., that the 
King should, by Proclamation, '*forhid (after fourteen days, 
giving thcd time for suiting men's sehei) the wearing of any ^vff 
made wholly of silk without mixture of wool for the space of six 
months” It is to be regretted that this piece of paper legislation 
was not carried into effect; for it would have been interesting to 
note whether the results would have opened Bacon’s eyes to the 
unpractical nature of some of his theories. But the previous 
interferences had at least one definite effect; they diminished 
the good understanding which every wise statesman would have 
desired to maintain between England and the States; and for 
this end Bacon, with others, must bear the blame. 

Now that Villiers was established in the position of Favour¬ 
ite, Bacon perhaps thought that, by the aid of bis influence, 
he might induce the King to consider a Proposition touching the 
Compiling and Amendment of the Laws of England. This was a 
task that had, for a long time hack, engaged his attention. In 
the first of his reported Parliamentary speeches (1592) he 
digresses to mention it; and many passages might he quoted to 
show how his philosophic and order-loving mind revolted from 
the chaotic condition of English Law, and how ardently he 
longed to see the commencement of a revision which he 
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csommended as an " heroical undertaking. In his {n^sent paper 
he rejects, as a perilous innovation, the proposal to " reduce the 
common laws of England to a text-hook as the statutes are.** 
He recommends, os regards the common laws: 1st, a book De 
AntiquUatihm Juris, " to be used for reverend precedents but 
not for binding authorities; ’* 2tid, a series of Year Books from 
Edward I. downwards, containing typical cases and noting and 
resolving" (by assembly of all the Judges in the Exchequer 
Chamber or by Parliament) all contradictory cases. As auxiliaries 
for the study of the Common Law there will be needed: let* 
Institutions; 2nd» a Dictionary of legal terms; 3rd, a Treatise 
on the Buies of Law. For the reform of Statute Law, it will be 
needful, 1st, to discharge obsolete statutes; 2nd, to repeal statutes 
sleeping, but still “snaring,” and in force; 3rd, to mitigate 
penalties; 4th, to reduce concurrent statutes heaped one upon 
another to one clear, uniform law. 

While recommending to the King this vast and “ heroical ” 
project, the expectant Chancellor has a word of characteristic 
self-confidence to say about his own part in it: “I do assure 
your Majesty I am in good hope that, when Sir Edward Coke’s 
Reports and my Rules and Decisions shall come to posterity, 
there will be (whatever is now thought) question who is the 
greatest lawyer.” Coke was at this time suffering from a double 
disgrace. He, the greate.st lawyer of his day, had not only been 
suspended from his judicial duties, but also ordered by the King 
to employ his leisure in correcting some “exorbitant and 
extravagant opinions" which, so the King had been informed, 
were “set down and published in his reports for good and 
positive law." The corrections were to be submitted to the 
King’s “princely judgment,” and after four months Coke ap¬ 
peared (17 October, 1616) before the Chancellor and •the 
Attorney to give an account of his corrections. At this inter¬ 
view a selection was made of five, out of a much larger number 
of opinions, cm which the King required explanation; and on 
these five points Coke (21 October) returned his “ humble and 
direct answer.” In every case but one, he maintained that his 
words neither implied, nor were meant to imply, any interference 
with the power of the Crown. But his fall had been deter¬ 
mined. It is oreditable to Bacon that he treated the Chief 
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Justice at this time with something of the respect due to his 
learning and character. ^*The Attorney/* says Chamberlain 
(26 October), ** is thought to be come about; as’well that he ever 
used him with more respect than the rest, as for divers speeches 
he gives out in his favour, as that A man of his learning and 
parts is not every day found, nor so soon made as marred.** 
Herein, perhaps, the King himself had led the way. Angered 
by the report that some of the Chancellor’s servants—^perhaps 
after the interview on 17 October—had insulted the gi'eat 
lawyer in his disgrace, his Majesty had sent word *'that he 
would have him well used.’* But on 10 November, James 
announced to the Council his intention to remove Coke from 
the Bench. A paper in Bacon’s hand contains suggestions to 
the King for the censuring of his rival. His Majesty is to 
declare that he might have proceeded on the grounds of deceit, 
contempt, and slander of his government, not only to have put 
him from hia place of Chief Justice, but also to have brought 
him in question'in the Star Chamber; but that (for the present) 
he refrains from all but the first. After censuring his actions, 
his Majesty is to add that— 

“ Besules the acliona thenieelvea, his Majesty in hie princely wisdom hath 
made special observation of him . . . that he, having in his nature not one 
part of those things which are popular in men, being neither liberal, nor 
affable, nor magnificent, he hath mode hirowdf popular by design only, 
in pulling down government.” 

It is probable that the King did not approve of, or use, this 
paper; for Chamberlain tells us that, in the presence of the 
Council, while signifying his intention to remove Coke, he “ yet 
gave him this character, that he thought him no way corrupt, 
but a good justicer; with so many words as if he meant to haug 
him with a silken halter." Possibly the influence of Villiers 
was used to break his fall; for Coke was by this time making 
overtures for the marriage of his daughter to the Favourite’s 
brother; and we already find Bacon (IS Nov.) keeping from 
Yilliers his communications with the King concerning Cuke: I 
send not these things which concern my Lord Coke by my Lord 
Villiers, for such reason as your ICajesty may conceive.’* In any 
case we know that, a few roontlM afterwards, Bacon had to 
excuse himself to the Ring if he was " sometimes sharp (it may 
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be too Bbarp) in matters affecting Coke which came before the 
Council; and it may well be that even James, irritated as he 
was against the most self-willed and inconvenient of Judges, 
nevertheless revolted from the tone of the censure which 
Bacon would liave put into his mouth, censure of a fallen man 
proceeding from an acknowledged rival or enemy. However, 
Bacon’s long series of assiduous, obsequious, and valuable 
services, was too obvious to be ignored. Scarcely a week passed 
without a letter giving the King some new proof of the activity 
and usefulness of his Attorney, and some suggestion how much 
more useful he would be as a Chancellor, plastic as clay, and 
making all the Judges equally plastic beneath the pressure of 
the King’s hand. For example, a few tlays after Coke’s fall (21 
Nov. 1616,) he writes thus : 

“But while your Mujetity pt^rusctli the accounts of Judges in circuits your 
Majesty will give me leave to think of the Judges here in their upper 
region. Ami because Tacitus saith well opjm'tuni magnig ronatibua trantiiug 
remm, now, upon this change (when he that letteth ^ is gone) 1 shall endea> 
vour, to the best of iny iwwer and skill, that there may be a consent and 
united mind in vimr Judges to serve you and strengthen your business.*' 

In particular, Bacon used "his utmost ^JShrts to carry out the 
King’s wishes by the suppression of duelling: and' lic/ie he gives 
a specimen of the way in which the Judges, by their co-operation 
with the King, might do something to rid the kingdom from a 
growing evil. Sending to Villiers an account of a speech of his 
before the Council on this subject, he says: 

“Yestenlay was a day of great good for liis Miyesty’s service and the 
peace of this kingdom concerning duels by occasion of D’Arcy’e c^ I 
tpakt big, and, publishing his Miyesty’s strait charge to me, said it had 
struck me blind !«,» in point of duels and cartels, 1 shonld not know a 
coronet from a hat-bond. ... In this also 1 forgotnot to prep^ thejndg|L 
and wish them to profess, and os it were to denounce, that in all cases m 
duel capital before them, they will use equal severity towards the insolent 
murder by the duel and the insidious murder, and that they will extirpate 
diffeitmce out of the opinions of men ... which they did Moellent 

weH.** 

As a specimen of Bacon’s ** big ” style, the notes of his speech 
before the Council (27 Nov.) to which he refers in the letter just 
quoted, are not without interest: 

» »‘.s. Coke. * as," sa that see note <m p. IW. 
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**The duel to which your ^ chartel hath introduction diall never have 
better terms at my hands thmi to be the inoeptive act to murder, ... It 
always carries this arith it, that it is a direct affront of Law, and tends to 
the dissolution of Mi^stracy. They, being men, despising laws divine and 
human, they become like Anabaptists Uiat do as the Spirit moves them, 
and according to the boundings and corvete of their own wills, and for this 
they have made acts, and have rules, distinctions, and cases. This is right 
as * the Scripture ssiUi—to imagine mischief as a law. 

, These swelling tumours that arise in men’s proud affections must 
be beaten flat with justice ; or else all will end in ruin. It is to set a vile 
price upon the blood of the subject. . . . Will you have the sacrifices of 
men, not of bulls or oxen 1 

** You say the Law is such. But, my Lords, the Law of England is not 
taken out of Amadis de Gaul, nor the book of Falmerin, but out of the 
Scripture, out of the laws of the Ruinans and Grecians, where never a duel 
was ; ami they hwl such excellent reproachful speeches as we r«a*l in their 
writings, and yet never no sword drawn. 

But the King liath taken away all excuse, having given a fair passage ; 
and nothing can be offert'il ns a wrong, but he hath left suflicieut remedy. 
My Lonls, when his Majesty spake lately unh) me of this business—and no 
man expn'twth hiiuiH'ir like liini--h« said, ‘I Cfime forth and see myself 
nobly attendiHl, but I know not whether any of them shall live four-and* 
twenty hours ; fur it is but the mistaking of a w'ord in heat, and that brings 
the lie, and that a challenge, ntid then comes the loss of their lives.’ ” 


An Attorney who could thus give expression to every wish of 
the King, and diffuse it through the kingdom by the instru¬ 
mentality of the Judges, might well bo regarded by James as 
likely to be a Chancellor after his own heart. The present 
Chancellor Egerton, Lord Ellesmere, who had recently been 
created Viscount Brackley, had indeo<l served him faithfully—« 
so faithfully that the lawyers of Westminster Hall nicknamed 
him Viscount “ Break-law"; but though he constantly main¬ 
tained the King’s Prerogative, he hud not the energy or ability 
which Bacon possessed, to enlarge and extend it. Besides, he 
had been long ailing and desirous of resigning. On 5 March, 
worn out with disease, he at last succeeded in persuading the 
King to accept his resignation ; and on 7 March, 1617> with the 
best wishes of his predecessor, Sir Francis Bacon received the 
Great Seal with the title of Lord Keeper.’ 

> **Your” fanned oontemptooualy, orfkiniliarly, M often in filmkeapeare: “the 
diattel (i.e. dullenge,) witli whidi you are so wdl acquainted.'* 

• That ia, **jn»t oa.” 

* Dean Ckurck (p. 108) obeerrea, "There woe a evrioue heeitatioa in treating 
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§ 35 The Lord Keeper’s Activity 

** The riHing unto place is laborious^ and by pains men come 
to greater pains ; and it is sometimes base, and by indignities 
men come to dignitiesso wrote the Solicitor-General in 1612.^ 
But the Lord Keeper was now to learn the truth of the con¬ 
verse proposition—that by dignities men come to indignities;” 
for never, during all the patient drudgery of his Solicitor- 
ship, nor even in earlier days during his long, fruitless suit 
for place under Elizabeth, had he experienced such humili¬ 
ations as weni now to fall upon him. The Essay sp(?aks, indeed, 
of " downfall,” and hints at the difficulty of maintaining one’s 
position in office: The standing is slippery and the egress is 
either a downfall or at least an eclipse, which is a melancholy 
thing; ” but it says nothing of the misery of only being allowed 
to stand at the cost of having first stooped to the most igno¬ 
minious self-prostration. It describes the responsibilities of 
place as having “ license to do good and evil; ” but it is silent on 
the degra^lation of using a high place for nothing but an ampler 
exercise of obsequious arts, and for a more efiectual servility to 
the will of an unworthy patron. 

One of Bacon’s first tasks in his capacity of Lord Keeper 
(23 March, 1617) was to find good reasons for the project of the 
Spanish match, from which he liad formerly been averse, but to 
which he now assented in company with the rest of the Council. 
In a paper submitted to the Kiug he suggests the good of 
Christendom arising from this union between Spain and 
England, whereby religious differences may be laid aside and 
forgotten; the extinction of piracy by the united fleets; the 
opportunity of a Holy War against the Turk so as to ’* snffoc^e 
and starve Constantinople; ” the erection of a tribunal or 
praetorian power to decide coniroversios between Christian 
countries; and lastly, the opportunity for checking the growth 

him w other men wen treated in like cases. He was oaly Lord Keeper. It was 
not till the fohowing January that he received the office of Lord Ch^e^or. It 
was not ttU hatf a ymr afttxrwsrds that he was mode a Peer.” But this ai^ean 
to be a mistako; for ** during the whole of Eluabeth's reign no one had homo the 
Xonl ChaneeUort and no Lord Keoper had loon mad* a Feer.'*-^J>ieiiamarp 
of NaHunal Siapofkpt **Baoon,** ii. 845. 

* Mmape. si. 7. 
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of a disposition in some places to make popular estates and 
^ leagues to the disadvantage of monarchies.** 

But in company with the rest of the Council he incurred a 
rebuke for us^ their discretion in keeping back a royal Procla¬ 
mation commanding the nobility to leave Jjondon. It had been 
orders at a time when most the nobility had lel^ and was 
thought likely to be needlessly distasteful; Wt no such excuse 
availed with James; who signihed to them (April, 1617) that 
** obedience is better Uian sacrifice, and that he knowedi he is 
King of England.*’ Already therefore the new Lord Keeper had 
received some warning of the limits within which he must 
confine himself when (7 May, 1617), he took hb seat in the 
Court of Chancery, exceeding all his predocossors, says a 
correspondent of Carloton, in “the bravery and multitude of 
his servants.” 

Writing to Villiers (now Earl of Buckingham), an account how 
lie yesterday took his seat in Chancery, the Lord Keeper deplores 
the pomp of the proceedings: 


“ Yesterday I ttiok my place in Clmncery, which I hold only from the 
King’fl grace and favonr, and your friendahip. There was much ado and a 
great deal of world. But this matter of iximp, which is heaven to some 
men, is hell to me, or puigatory at least" 

We cannot here forgot what the writer tells us elsewhere : 
“ You shall observe that the more deep and sober sort of politic 
persons in their greatness, are ever bemoaning themselves what 
a life they lead, chanting a quarUa pcUimitr / Not that they 
feel it so, but to abate the edge of envy.V * 

His speech on taking his seat, abounds in promises of amended 
procedure, Beginning witli the charge of the King, “ the abso- 
lutest* prince in judicature that hath been in the Christian 
Wmrld,** he promises to keep within due bounds the jurisdiction 
of the Court; he will grant no injunction merely on priority of 
suit, nor “ make it a horse-race who shall be first at Westminster 
ElaU.** So far from neglecting the assistance of the reverend 

* Enay»t ix. 9A Vic/ttmat GwdiiMr no doubt m c ptm u m tlie tmtli In Mying 
ii. 1S8): “ib [Buoou] Mei tk$ pomp omd Hreumdaneo it* 

outwsid iluiw and gnadoar, tho ploMUit oompaDy and the troops of foUowsro 
which wsrs itsasoNMiy aocompsmments." 

> • That is, “most perfect." 

B 
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Judges his coadjutors, he protests that, should there be any main 
diversity of opinion in his assistants from his own, he should 
probably have recourse to the King’s own judgment before he 
should pronounce. Condemning the excess of deliberation in 
his predecessor on the Bench—** of whom I learn much to imi¬ 
tate and (with due reverence to his memory let me speak it) 
somewhat to avoid ” *—he declares that “ fresh justice is the 
sweetest," and that ** the subject’s pulse beats swift, though the 
Chancery pace be slow." On the other hand he condemns no 
less that affectation of despatch * wluch turns utterly to delay 
and length, like Penelope’s web, doing and undoing. As for 
the plaintiffs who make delays, after having obtained an in¬ 
junction to stay a suit in Common Law—** by the grace of God 
1 will make injunctions an Imrd pillow to sleep on.” In an 
interesting little personal digression tlie Lonl Chaut'cllor hints 
that he may possibly cut short his life by lioi'd work, and he 
takes his hearers so far into his confi<lence as to tell them what 
ho intends to do with his long vacations: 

** Again, l>ecan8c justice is n sacred thing, and the end for which I am called 
to this place, and therefore is my way to heaven (and if it be shorter, it is 
never a whit the worse) I shall, by the grace of OckI (as far os God shall 
give me strength) add the afternoon to tlie forenoon, and some fortnight of 
the vacation to the term, for the expediting and clearing of the causes of the 
Court. Only the depth of the leisure of the three long raeation* I wouhl 
reserve in some measure free for business of Estate, and for studies, arts, and 
scieaees, to which, in my nature, I am most inclined*' 

Id conclusion, the chief comfort to him under the burden of 
his new duty is that he serves so wise and good a Master, that 
he needs ** to be but a couduit for the conveyance only of his 
goodness to the people." 

A very interesting letter (8 May), to Buckingham, s^ws 
with what a mixture of graciousness and authority he inteimed 
to play his part of overseer of the Judges, whose assistance 
would be of inestimable advantage for the purpose of sys- 
tematioally magnifying the royal Frer<^ative: 

“Yesterday, which was my weary day, I bid all the Judges to dinner 
(which was not used to be) and entertain^ them in a private withdrawing 

^ mia text varies, one verrion heviiig **mueh to avrid.” 

* JEbays, xxv. 1. 
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duunber witL the Learned OouneeL When the feaet wae paaaed 1 came 
amongst them, and set me down at the end of the table, and prayed 
them to think 1 was one of them, and but a foreman. I told them 1 was 
weary, and therefore must be short, and that 1 would now apeak with them 
but uptin two points. 

** Whereof the one was that I would tell them plainly that I was firmly 
persuaded that the former discords and differences between the Chancery 
and other Courts was but flesh and blood ; and now the men were gone the 
matter was gone ; and that for my part, as I would not suffer any the least 
diminution or derogation from the ancient and due power of the Chancery, 
BO, if anything should be brought to them at any time touching the pro* 
ceedinge of the Chancery which did seem to them exorbitant or inordinate, 
that they should freely and friendly acquaint me with it, and we should 
soon agree ; or if not, we htul a Master that could easily both discern and 
rule. At which speech of mine, besides a great deal of thaitks and acknow* 
l(\lgmont, 1 did see cbeer and comfort in their faces as if it were a new 
world. 

** Tlie second point was that I let them know how his Miyesty, at his 
going, gave me charge to call and receive from them the accounts of their 
circuits, according to his Mujesty’s former prescript, to be set down in 
writing, and that 1 was to transmit the writings Uiemselves to his Mqjesty; 
and accordingly, as soon 1 have received them, I will send them to his 
Mqjesty.” 

Another means of increasing the King's power would be to 
extend the jurisdiction of the Court of High Commission. This 
Court had been establi.slied at the beginning of Elizabeth's 
reign, to deal with the extraordinary crisis caused by the 
national transition in religion. '' Its powers were enonnous, 
and united both those forms of oppression which were repulsive 
to moderate Englishmen. It managed to combine the arbitrary 
tendencies by which the lay courts wej;e at that time infected, 
with the inquisitional character of an ecclesiastical tribunal." ^ 
Yet it is to this Court thal Bacon now desires to give extended 
powers if he can persuade the Judges to consent. The letter 
concludes with a most courtly and dexterous insinuation that 
James can govern England as well in his absence, through the 
liord Keeper, as by his own presence. 

** Some two days before, 1 had a conference with some Judges (not all, 
but such as 1 did chooee), touching the High Commission and the extending 
of the same in some points; which I see I shall be able to despatch by 
consent, without his Majesty’s further trouble. 

’ Gardiner, Hittary, L 84. 

8 2 
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I did call upon the Judges’ Committees also for the proceeding in ^e 
purging of Sir Edward Coke’s ifsports, whidi I see they go on witii 
■eriottsly. 

" Thanks be to Qod, we have not much to do for matters of counsel, and 
I see now that his Majesty is as well able by his letters to govern England 
from Scotlan<l, as he was to govern Scotland from En^and.” 

A few days afterwards (having recovered from a short illness 
which made some think that the new Lord Keeper had 
tender a constitution of body and mind that he would hardly 
bo able to undergo the burden of so much business as his place 
required,”) ho took the opportunity of the promotion of certain 
Judges, to deliver two or three weighty speeches, in all of which 
he magnifies to the utmost the King’s Prerogative. A Judge, 
he says to Mr. Seijeont Hutton, is “ not to be headstrong but 
hcartstrong; ” and then follows a sentence of which tho Lord 
Keeper thought so well, that he afterwards (1625) inserted it 
in the enlarged edition of the Esmya: “ Tho twelve Judges of the 
realm are os the twelve lions under Solomon’s throne; they must 
be lions, but yet lions under the throne.” Sir John Denham 
receives similar advice; “ Above all, you ought to maintain the 
King's Prerogative, and to set down with yourself that the King’s 
Prerogative and the Law are not two things; but the King’s 
Prerogative is Law and the principal part of Law.” To the same 
effect is his charge to all the Judges in the Star Chamber on 
10 July: the Judges are *‘the planets” of the Kingdom; 
the King is their first ipover,” that is, the primum mobile 
of the old astronomy.' ** Do therefore,” he charges them, ** as 
the planets do: move always and be carried with the motion of 
your First Mover, which is your Sovereign; a populu Judge is 
a deformed thing.” On 8 June he writes to Buckingham 
that he has cleared off the business in Chancery: ** Not ^e 
cause unheard. Not one petition unanswered. And this, I 
think, could not be said in our age before.” 

' Compare E$aay$ xv. 5: xviL 34 ; li. 69. 
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§ S6 Ths Lord Keeper out of Favour 

But meanwbile, a stonn was preparing for the Lord Keeper. 
There had been, as far back os November, 1616, a project for 
the marriage of Sir John Villicrs, a brother of Buckingham, to 
Coke’s daughter; and although it had been at one time broken 
off by Coke's refusal to pay the needful dowry, the negotiations 
had been reopened, and Coke was now (June, 1617) on good 
terms with the Favourite. The mother, Lady Hatton, averse to 
the match, had carried the girl away; but Coke, after vainly 
attempting to obtain a warrant from Bacon through the 
mother of Sir John Villiers, had obtained one from Winwood. 
Then, accompanied by several servants, ho had " repaired to the 
house where she was remaining, and with a piece of timber 
cr form, broken open the door and dragged her along to his 
coach." 

Bacon of course regarded this affair, like all others, from a 
double point of view—^the political, and " his own particular." 
In both aspects, the proposed marriage seemed to him most 
objectionable. If, by an alliance with the Favourite, Cuke were 
again restored to the sunshine of the royal favour, and perhaps 
to his place in the Council, it might have the effect of 
discouraging the friends and encouraging the enemies of the 
Prerogative; and his own position would assuredly be shaken 
by an enemy always at the King's hand to blacken his motives 
and to laugh at his law.^ But Bacon made the very great mis¬ 
take of thinking that, because this step would unquestionably 
be injurious to him privately, and possibly to bis political 
schemes for the King’s interests, therefore the King himself 
could not possibly be in fftvoor of it. He altogether overrated 
his own induence and underrated the Favourite's; arid in ex¬ 
postulating with riie latter, he foigot that a young man who 

* **It is tme,” he mptt his first letter (July 12) to Bac^inglunn, **mf 
jadg^at is nt^ so vesk to think it osn do me any hart; ’* and he protMts to 
tho aing thst it is sbsard to saj^Mm that he shonld fear Coke or '* take 
ambnage at him in mpeet of mim mm partfenkr; bat in a sabseqaent letter 
he eemfeases that, from the vtfxj first, he wm alermed on hit own aceomU, lest 
he should lose the frfendehip m the Favoatite (Aognst IHI): ** I did tntrftm 
that that alNamte would go near to Uow ms pour lonUkipf 1 hold eo deer 
aad thsA was the only retfed patUeuJar to mytdf that moved me to be as 1 waa 
tiU 1 heard fhim yoa.** 
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will endure a moral or spiritual exhortation couched in general 
terms, will be far less patient when his adviser not only warns 
him against a particular course on which he is resolved, but also 
gives point to the warning by telling him that his disobedience 
will end in bis ruin. 

The Lord Keeper’s head must hare been a little turned by 
all that " pomp and world ” through which he had lately passed; 
or else he could hardly have shown such a curious want of tact 
as characterises the letter to the Earl of Buckingham in which 
(12 July) he protests against the proposed marriage. The Earl’s 
brother, he says, purposes to marry into a disgraced house, and 
the Earl himself will go near to lose all his friends, himself 
(Bacon) only excepted. Since by his great experience in the 
world he must needs see further than his Lordship can, 
he trusts Buckingham will accept this, his faithful service. 
On the same day he gives Lady Hatton a w'arrant for the 
recovery of her daughter. Three days afterwards Coke was 
called before the Council, and orders were given that an 
information should be preferred against him in the Court of 
the Star Chamber. But a short interval sufficed to change all 
this. Taxed at the Council Board with abetting Coke, Winwood 
produced a ” letter of approbation of all his courses ” from the 
King, which struck the Council dumb. They immediately 
undid everything they had done, and informed the King (about 
19 July) of their retractation. 

A fortnight had now elapsed since Bacon had written to 
Buckingham, and still neither the King nor the Favourite had 
vouchsafed any reply. He therefore writes to the King (25 July) 
declaring that ** if there be any merit in drawing on tW match,” 
it is due to the Council, who " have so humbled Sir Edw^d 
Coke, as he seeks now that with submission which (as ywr 
Majesty knows) before he rejected with scorn.” Yet he ventures 
to protest that, if Coke is to be restored, his Majesty must eX'* 
pect divisions in the Council, not from anything that could arise 
from Bac^n himself—for I can be omnia omnibus for your 
Mi^'esty’s service ”—^but because of Coke’s unsociable and intoler¬ 
able nature. In the same strain he writes also to Buckingham* 
On 23 August, a short and angry note from the Favourite, and 
a sharp rebuke from the King, awakened the Lord Keeper to 
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a sensie of his true position. Another letter from him couched 
in a strain of pathetic humility—^humbly confessing that he had 
been ** a little parent-like ” in his advice to the Favourite (this 
being no other term than his Lordship hath heretofore vouch¬ 
safed to my counsels), but in truth (and it please your Majesty), 
without any grain of disesteem for his Lordship’s discretion” 
—elicited from the King only a second rebuke, and from 
Buckingham the laconic reply that time would try all.’' 

Meantime, Bacon’s faithful friend and admirer, Yelverton, the 
Attorney-General, had gone to meet the King who was now 
returning from Scotland; and he sent a report of the state of 
things at Court, which showed Bacon that his position was 
endangered. Coke had arrived before him and had been well 
received. Buckingham was burning with a fierce and undis¬ 
guised resentment; he plainly told Yelverton that " he would 
not secretly bite/’ but would openly oppose those who had set 
themselves against the match; '* and they should discern what 
favour he had by the power he would use.” Yelverton, who 
would truckle neither to the Favourite nor to the King, pro¬ 
tested that Sir Edward Coke himself by his violence, and not 
the Lord Keeper, had thrown obstacles in the way of the mar¬ 
riage. Then follows a graphic account of the storms which tho 
Lord Keeper must be prepared to face. 

“ Now, my Lord, give me leave out of all my affections that shall ever 
serve you, to intimate touching yourself : 

“let. That every courtier is acquainted that the Earl professeth openly 
against you as forgetful of his kindness, and unfaithful to him in your love 
and in your actions. 

“ 2nd. That he retumeth the shame upon himself, in not listening to 
counsel that dissuaded his affection from you, and not to mount you so high ; 
not forbearing in open speech (as divers have told me and this bearer, your 
gentleman, hath heard also) to tax you, as if it were an inveterate custom 
with yon to be unfaithful to him as yon were to the Earls of Essex and 
Somerset. 

**3rd. That it is too common in every man’s month in conrt, that your 
greatness shall be abated, and aa your tongue hath been a razor to some, so 
tibitll theirs be to you. 

“4th. That there is laid up for you, to make your burden the more 
grievous, many petitions to his M^|esty against you. . . 

“ My noble Lord, if I were worthy, being the meanest of all to interpose 
my weakness, I would humbly desire 
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" 1. That jorxr Lordship fail not to be with his Majesty at Woodstock. 
The sight oi you will fright some. 

** 3. That 'you single not yourself from the other Lords, but justify ail 
the proceedings as your joint acts; and 1 little fear but you pass con¬ 
queror. 

** 3. That you retort the clamour and noise in this business upon Sir 
Edward Coke, by the violence of his carriage. 

** 4. That you seem not dismayed, but open yourself bravely and con¬ 
fidently, wherein you can excel all subjects; by which means I know you 
shall amaze some and daunt others.” 

But Yelvorton did not know the real cause of Buckingham’s 
and the King's displeasure. It Was not the definite action of 
Bacon and the Council in opposing Coke’s illegal violence; it 
was rather the position assumed by the Lord Keeper of authori¬ 
tative adviser to the King’s Favourite, that had irritated both 
of them. They were angry, and from their point of view 
naturally angry, that Bacon did not know his place. He had 
been guilty of the folly of holding it out almost as a threat, that 
the Favourite of the King would " go near to lose ” many of his 
friends, if he persisted in allying himself with Coke: as though 
the friendship of any one were in the least doubtful, or were 
of the least importance, for one who enjoyed his Majesty’s chief 
affection I Tn Coke or Yelverton, such a mistake would have 
been pardonable: they were both blunt, straightforward men, 
who had never professed such absolute devotion as the Lord 
Keeper had to the royal will. But Bacon had repeatedly 
asserted that if he were raised to that high place he would 
mako it his business and pride to be a mere instrument in the 
hands of the King; he could promise his master nothing bnt the 
homage of a perfect obedience, gloria in c^mquio. The King and 
the Favourite had accepted these professions as sincere; %y 
meant to use Bacon as a mere instrument for carrying out their 
desires; and in proportion to their previous credence in his 
professions they were now disappoint^ and irritated that they 
had placed at the head of the Council a man who apparently 
meant to have a will of his own. First in the suppression of 
the Boyal Proclamation,^ and now again in this intolerable 
attempt to intimidate Buckingham, he had manifissted an 
independence which his previous suppleness justified them in 

' Sm tbovs, p. 284. 
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regarding as a treacherous ii^fratitude. Why had he not at 
least consulted the King before siding against Sir. John Villiers f 
Why had he not taken for granted that the Favourite’s brother 
was supported by the Favourite, and that his will must not be 
disputed, at all events till the King’s pleasure were known? 
Perhaps Bacon was fondly hoping to carry out the resolution he 
had committed to paper in the CcmmefUoHui Bolvtua in 1608 ^ 
—to ” amuse the King with pastime/’ so that while James was 
enjoying himself in Progresses or diverting himself with Scotch 
distractions, it might be left to the Lord Chancellor to be the 
real ruler of England. But if so, he was vastly mistaken. 
James could be led anywhere by a handsome, fluent, empty- 
headed Favourite, but not by Bacon. Flatter as he might. 
Bacon must always be inherently disqualified from playing the 
part of a Cecil, and still more of a Carr or a Villiers; for he 
could never succeed in altogether divesting himself of an element 
of greatness, and James " never attached himself to any man 
who was truly great.” ® 

Under these circumstances, no excuses, nor justifications, nor 
evasions were of the least use to the wretched Lord Keeper. 
Submission, and nothing ^Ise, was his way out of the difficulty. 
He was to be punished—and he richly deserved punishment— 
for supposing that after rising to office by subservience, he could 
maintain himself in office by independence; for supposing that 
under such a King as James, working through such a Favourite 
as Villiers, it would be possible for a versatile, philosophic mind, 
deficient in moral rigidity, to do anything except what he had 
promised to do —gloria in obsequio —submit and obey. He 
submitted accordingly; nay, he even offered the Favourite to 
put his submission iiUo •writing^ if riiat would pacify him. Two 
years of the King’s concentrated affection had so degraded that 
affable young man that he actually felt no pain in receiving this 
offer firom a man old enough to be his father, and so richly 
endowed with intellectual gifts, that even a Favourite should 
have felt some touch of admiration for him; to whom Bucking¬ 
ham, in a relenting and compassionate mood, sends a pencil note 
after ibis ffishion:— 


I Seftsbove, p. 147. 


* OsrdinM, Sidorgt i 46. 
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“ 1 do freely confess that your offer of eahmxonou unto me, and in writiny 
(if io I would have it), battered so the unkindness that I had conoeived in 
nty heart for your behaviour towards me in my absence, as out of the 
sparks of my old affection toward you I went to sound his Migesty’s 
intention how he means to behave himself towards yon, specially in any 
public meeting ; where I found on the one part his Majesty so little satisfied 
with your late answer unto him, which he counted (for 1 protest I use his 
own terms) cotfuaed and childish, and his vigorous resolution on the other 
part so fixed, that he would put some public exemplary mark upon you, as 
1 protest the sight of his decp>conceived indignation quenched my passion, 
making me upon the instant change from the person of a party into a peace¬ 
maker ; so as I was forced upon my knees to beg of his Majesty that he would 
put no public act of disgrace upon you, and, as I dare say, no other person 
would have been patiently heard in this suit by his Majesty but myself, 
BO did 1 (though not without difficulty) obtain thus much :—that he would 
not so far disable you from the merit of your future service, as to put any 
particular mark of disgrace upon your person. . . . 

“ Thus your Lordship seeth the fruits of my natural inclination ; and I 
protest all this time past it was no small grief unto me to hear the mouth 
of so many upon this occasion open to load you with innumerable malicious 
and detracting speeches, as if no music were more pleasing to my ears than 
to roil of you: which made me rather regret the ill-nature of mankind, 
that like dogs love to set upon him that they see once snatched at. And 
to conclude, my Lord, you have her(d)y a fair occasion so to make good 
hereafter your reputation by your sincere service to his Majesty, as also by 
your firm and constant kindness to your friends, as I may (your Lordship’s 
old friend) participate of the comfort and honour that wiU thereby come 
to you. Thus I rest at last 

Your Lonlship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. B.” 

In return, Bacon pours on Buckingham a gratitude even more 
profuse than that which he had once offered to Cecil:— 

“ My ever best Lortl, now better than yourself, your Lordship’s pen, or 
rather pencil, hath portrayed towards me such magnanimity and nobleness 
and true kindness, as methinketh I see tlie image of some ancient virtue Ad 
not anything of these times. It is the line of my life and not the lin es of 
my letter that must express my thankfulness; wherein, if I fail, then God 
fail me, and make me as miserable as I think myself at this time happy 
by this reviver through his Majesty’s clemency and your incomparable love 
and fovour.** 

Whatever other resolutions Bacon may have broken, none 
can accuse him of breaking this. The "lines of his life ” will 
henceforth exhibit him in undeviating conformity with- the 
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Favourite’s wilL On 28 September, Coke was restored to the 
Council Table, and having paid down £80,000 as her dowry, saw 
his daughter united to Sir John YilUers: but the Lord Keeper 
was restored to favour, and never again forfeited it. 


§ 37 Bacon as Lobd Chancellor 

Shortly after the Lord Keeper’s submission and restoration 
to favour, Buckingham began to test Bacon’s promise to “ express 
his thankfulness by the lines of his life,” by making constant 
applications to him in favour of Chancery suitors. In so doing, 
he was acting against an excellent precept which Bacon inserted 
in the Advice (see p. 248): By no means be you persuaded to 
interpose yourself by word or letter, in any cause depending, 
or like to be depending, in any Court of Justice .... If it 
should prevail, it prevents justice; but if the Judge be so just 
as not to be inclined thereby, yet it always leaves a taint of 
suspicion.”' In November, 1617,-we find Buckingham “re* 
newing ” a motion which he appears to have made before in 
behalf of parties in a cause depending. It would seem that 
Bacon expostulated with him; for three days afterwards 
Buckingham writes that he “ had resolved to give the Lord 
Keeper no more trouble in matters of controversy depending 
before him; ” yet he desires Bacon’s favour in the plaintifirs 
behalf, with the qualification “ so far only as the justice of their 
cause shall require.” 

In January, 1618, the Favourite again.pleads for one Sir George 
Tipping, who “ is willing to perform a decree made in Chancery 
, , , , hiU thai he is persuiided,'* &c., in other words, decline.*! to 
obey the decree except upon conditions. For this man, Buck¬ 
ingham desired the Lord Keeper’s further favour, and hopes 
that he will “ find out some course how he may be exempted 
firom the fear of the sale of his land.” Once more (February, 
1618) Bacon’s expostulations may have touched Buckingham, 

> This psngmpli ** oaly appeals in the second form of the Adniee, written after 
1019, when Baeon had personal experience of tbe proceedings of Yilliem ” 
(Gardiner, VMory^ iii. 29). Bat, Atom the next two sentmces in the text above, 
it appears that B^n had mevio^y remonstrated on the subject in 1617; and 
Baeon'a worst enemiea can hardly beUeve that he did not repeat the remonstranoa 
between 1617 and 1619. 
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who writes that he had resolved not to write to his Lotdriiip on 
any matter between party and party, yet— 

“ . , at the eameet'Zequest of mj noble friend, the Lend Nome, to whom 
1 account myself much beholden, I could not but recommend tmto your 
Lordship’s favour a special friend of his, Sir Thomas Monk, who hath a 
suit before your Lordship in the Chancery with Sir Robert Basset; which, 
upon the report made unto me thereof, seemeth so reasonable, that I doubt 
not that the cause itself will move your Lordship to favour him, if upon 
the hearing thereof it riudl appear the same unto your Lordriiip as at the 
first sight it doth unto me. I therefore desire your Lordship to riiow in this 
particular what favour you lawfully may for my sake, who will account it 
08 done unto myself.” 

But after this date there appears to be no ihrther evidence, 
direct or indirect, that Bacon protested against the taint of 
suspicion** which the Favourite continued to cast upon his 
judgments. Among a number of other letters (1618) one 
recommends some ofScers of his Maje8ty*s household against 
the Lady Vernon, in which Buckingham doubts not ** but, as 
his Majesty has been satisfied of the equity of the cause in his 
Officers* behalf who have undergone the business by his Majesty’s 
command, your Lordship will also find their cause worthy of 
your favour.** He desires a “speedy end** that his Majesty 
** may he freed from further importunity; and the Officers frinn 
the chaige and trouble of following the suit.** 

Under the circumstances—alter he had once resolved to 
tolerate these attempted interferences with the course of Law— 
some may perhaps think it creditable to Bacon that, so far as 
is yet known, the pressure of the Favourite did not coerce him 
to any deliberate perversion of justice, except in one (the 
following) case, which lasted from the summer of 1617 ta the 
winter of 1618. To the plaintifT (eight years old at his fathdKs 
death) had been left a legacy of JB800. His tmde. Dr. Steward 
by name, trustee and executor, mixed tbe trust money with bis 
own; and, when the plaintiff came of age, he disputed his 
nephew’s claim to interest. When the case, on being heard 
in the Court of 'Chaney, went for the plaintiff, the defenduit, 
aft^ repeated acts of contumacy, a^^aled to Buckingham. 
Buckingham immediately wrote two letters to Bacon, saying in 
the first, that he owed Dr. Steward “ a good turn; ** and in the 
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seocmd, tha« Dr. Steward was ^'a stout man»” and '* I sliould be 
soTxy be dbould make any complaint against you." Upon ibis* 
Bacon saw the parties privately, and annulling all the deliberate 
dedsions of the Court, compelled the youth to assent to' the 
ceasing of all proceedings, and to accept the bare £800 without 
interest To cover this disgraceful transaction. Bacon awarded 
a commission appointed by both parties for the further in¬ 
vestigation of the disputed points. Of this commission it is 
said by Mr. Heath (to whom Mr. Spedding intrusted the 
investigation of the case) ** 1 do not suppose that anything was 
ever meant by it except to ease the Lord Chancellor of his 
burden.”' 

For all his services and submissions, the Lord Keeper was 
now about to receive his reward. On 1 January, 1618, the 
Earl of Buckingham, freshly elevated to be Marquis of Buck¬ 
ingham, gave a great feast at which the Lord Keeper was 
made Lord Chancellor with a salary fixed for his life, and with 
an increase of £600 a year above his salary as Lord Keeper. 
” His Lordship,” writes Chamberlain, ” bath of late much in¬ 
sinuated into the King's and Marquis's favour.” Among other 
services performed in return for these favours Bacon probably 
drew up the DecUtraiion justifying the execution of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. It received additions from the King; and we have no 
evidence but that of style for supposing that it proceeded from 
Bacon's pen. That evidence, however, is strong.* But whether 
he composed it or not, it is probable that he regarded Raleigh 
as little better than a pirate; and we learn from a letter in the 
archives of Simancas that on the 22nd of October the Lord 


' For a fuller account of tbi& case sec Uke Introduction, above. ProfeMor 
Gardiner {NatiewU Didiomrff of Sioffrafhy, ** Bacon,” IL 845) says that Bacon 
** was exposed to a constant flow of letters from Bnckingbam. aakinn him to 
show favour to this person or that, if eourte under the reoervation that M would 
do so only so far as was eonsomant wUh justiee.** But Mr. Spedding has admitted 
that this reservation is not infrequently omitted (vi. 260*260). 

* On the Dedaraiiont see Gsrainer, Bidory, tii. 162,168. **lt was founded 
on the evidence which hiA been taken, and thMn is not the smallest reason to 
suspect that any lalse statement was intentionally inserted by James or his 
miniatna. .... Bnt in starting from the theory that the mine was a mere 
^pment ^ Baku’s imaguatioii, it left out of sif^t tbo Uet that he had reason 
to believe the mum existed thon^ he oertainly had no cmiclnsive evidence on the 
point.** In otiier words, the Government, mung Bacon as its pen, endeavoured 
to prove Balekh to be a hypocrite, just as they had madsavoured to prove Essen 
to M a hypocrite (see above, vp. 75*80). The mld*mine in the esse of Rsleie^ 
eoneepoiiiud to the in the eaee&sex. 
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Chancellor censured him greatly when he informed him that he 
must die. 

Among other proofs of the devotion of the Lord Chancellor 
to Villiers, we must reckon the part played by the former in ex¬ 
pediting the disgrace of one of the Favourite’s most prominent 
enemies, the Earl of Suffolk, who was then Lord Treasurer. 
The attack on Suffolk—^though justified by the corruption of his 
wife, if not his own—was but part of a general assault against 
the Howards, the only obstacle that still remained to Bucking¬ 
ham’s ambition. Besides Suffolk himself, who was a Howard, 
there was his son-in-law, Viscount Wallingford, the Master of 
tlie Wards; there was another Howard, the Earl of Nottingham 
who was Lord High Admiral; and Sir Thomas Lake, Secretary 
of State, with Sir Henry Yelverton, Attorney-General, were 
both dependents of this powerful family. The mere fact that they 
were powerful and did not owe their power to him, would have 
been sufficient cause for the hostility of the Favourite; but 
they had also attempted (about the beginning of 1618) to 
supplant him in the King’s affections, by introducing another 
favourite. Their failure had made Buckingham stronger than 
ever; the King bad bestowed new rewards on him, and publicly 
professed his desire to advance the house of Villiers above all 
others: *' Of myself,” he said, ** I have no doubt, for I live to 
that end; and I hope that my posterity will so far regard their 
father’s commandments and instructions as to advance that 
house above all others whatever.” But the King’s increased 
affection by no means quenched the Favourite’s desire for venge¬ 
ance ; and substantial grounds were not long wanting to enable 
Buckingham to commence a course of retaliation on the Howards. 
Almost every Crown official in those times derived part of his 
income from bribes, or presents, or perquisites, universlfply 
recognised in practice, but not to be justified in a Court of Law. 
Suffolk, yielding to the influence of his wife, had transgressed 
even the recognised limits of irregularity, and had rendered 
himself peculiarly open to charges of corruption. Accordingly 
<m the day after the first accusation was brought agiunst him, he 
was deprived (16^ July) of the Treasurership, and the Treasury 
was put into commission. 

In vain bad the Secretary, Lake, anticipating that he would 
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share the downfall of his patron Suffolk, thrown himself at 
Buckingham’s feet, and offered him a bribe of £15,000 to be 
restored to favour. The money probably found its way into the 
pockets of the Favourite s mother, but the restoration to favour 
was only temporary. It was said (and with, at least, some 
grounds) that he had allowed himself to be drawn by a scheming 
daughter into misuse of his authority for the purpose of sup* 
porting her false accusations; and in February, 161D, he was 
condemned to fine and imprisonment, and compelled to resign 
his office. Against Wallingford, the Master of the Wards, a 
man of spotless character, it was impossible to proceed in the 
same way; but Lady Wallingford had lampooned the faction of 
Buckingham, and therefore James informed him that he did 
not wish to be served by the husband of such a wife. Walling¬ 
ford courted inquiry, but was at last induced to resign his office 
on promise of compensation. The Earl of Nottingham was more 
justly removed from office. The report of the Navy Commission 
showed extensive abuses; the expenses of the navy were in¬ 
creasing, and its efficiency decreasing, with unexampled rapidity. 
Already in January, 1618, it had been proposed that Buckingham 
should take the place of the old and incapable High Admiral, 
and in the following year'Nottingham resigned the post, pen¬ 
sioned by the King, and compensated by Buckingham; and 
thus at last the Favourite, besides remaining Master of the 
Horse, became Lord High Admiral of England. 

Along with the fall of the Howards there had been proceeding 
a searching inquiry into administration of the finances. In the 
Household, the Treasury, the Wardrobe, and the Admiralty, re¬ 
trenchment and beneficial reforms had been carried out, with 
the valuable and original aid of Sir Lionel Oranfield, but with 
the encouragement and co-operation of Buckingham. Their 
financial efforts were aided by the growing commercial prosperity 
of the country; and thus, without adding a penny of taxation, 
the Eling’s revenues from the great customs and the wine duties 
vras raised from £90,000 to £156,000 a year. Although he 
was still beset by pressing difficulties, it is not surprising that 
the King was led by these financial improvements to place 
increased confidence in the Favourite, who had introduced them 
in despite of his enemies the Howards. 
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The trial of Suffolk did not come on for hearing till October, 
1619. In answer to those who interceded for him, the King 
replied that a trial was necessary in order to prove that he had 
been justly deprived of his office. About the guilt of the 
Countess, who was simultaneously accused, th^ is no doubt 
whatever; but it is possible that Suffolk himself may have 
been merely lax in the permission and extension of recog* 
nised official irregularities. In any case he had to do with a 
Judge who was perhaps even more formidable on the Bench 
than if he had been prosecuting as Attomey*Qeneral. By a 
strange irony of circumstances Bacon now found himself called 
to try that same nobleman about whom—in the old days of 
his plans for advancement—^he had jotted down this private 
note in the Commentarim Solutm: ** to make him think how 
he should be reverenced by a Lord Chancellor, if I were.” But 
he ^readily adapted himself to the changed position. All his 
sympathies were naturally with Buckingham, and against the 
accused. The cause of the Howards was identified with in* 
efficiency, with promotion on the ground of family connec¬ 
tions, with corruption, and with financial difficulties. Bacon 
therefore took up the case for the Crown with the zeal of 
an advocate. He regularly reports the progress of the trial 
to the Favourite; he takes credit for refusing to delay the 
case to allow Suffolk time to obtain witnesses from Ireland; 
ho refuses to stop the proceedings upon Suffolk’s offer of sub¬ 
mission, or even to forward Suffolk’s letter to the King; he 
describes his care of this case, in a number of circumstances 
and discretions, which, though they may seem but small nkatter8» 
yet they do the business and guide it right” “ The evidmice,” 
he writes on one occasion, ” went well; I will not say I holp it; ” 
and again, *' This day the evidence went well; and, a litt% to 
warm the business when the misemployment of treasure which 
had relarion to Ireland was handled, 1 spake a word, that he 
that did draw treasure from Iceland did not eimUgen (milk) 
money but blood.” At last (13 Novmnber, 1619) the Lord 
Chancellor is able to report that the goal d his labours is 
readied, and the Bari of Suffolk sentenced, with his wife, to a 
fine of £30,000, and imprisonment in the Tower. 

Bacon’s politimd and legal labours at this time furnish a 
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odrious oo&trast to the philo 80 phi<^ work which he was on the 
point of pahlishing.^ Among other services for the Crown we 
find him supervising the prosecution of <^rtain Dutch merchants 
who had been accused of exporting bullion, from whom Bacon 
secures fines for the King’s coffers to the amount of £180,000; 
suggesting the application of torture to a crack-brained fellow 
named Peacock, who was said to have attempted to infatuate 
the King's judgment by witchcraft ” ; encouraging the King to 
pull goose-quills, t.s. to punish pamphleteers; and generally 
trying every device to relieve the King’s poverty, " which,” ho 
writes, *' if I should now die and wore opened, would be found 
at my h^art, as Queen Mary said of Calais,” 

Telverton, the Attomey-Qeneral, the plain blunt man who 
had refused to purchase his office bribes or by flattery—the 
single friend who had remained staunch and constant to the Lord 
Keeper Bacon in the hour of his temporary disgrace when the 
King and Buckingham had set their faces against him and all 
the courtiers were yelping at his heels—was now the only one 
of the little group of the Howards and their friends who had 
not been overthrown ; and his turn was soon to come. There 
were not wanting premonitory symptoms. We find the Lord 
Chancellor suggesting that Mr. Attorney ” was remiss, first in 
Suffolk’s trial (6 May), and then in the matter of the Dutch 
merchants (9 Oct.), in which it would seem that the Govern¬ 
ment had a very weak case, and was behaving in a very 
arbitrary, not to say oppressive manner. Bacon seems to have 
had “much ado” in persuading the two Chief Justices to be 
” firm to the cause and satisfied; ” and in spite of the efforts of 
the three he expresses a fear that “ the vast^or part of the votes ” 
may go the other way; ^'but that which gives me most to 
think, is the carriage of Mr. Attorney, which sorteth neither 
with the business nor with himself; for as I hear from divers 
and partly perceive, he is fallen from earnest to be cool and 
faint.” There is no pretence of impartial justice. When the 
Dutchmen were fined after the proceeding in the Stax Chamber, 
Buckingham writes beck word that ” thu viUoty hath so well 
pleased his Majesty that he giveth thanks to allin psiticular 
he retwms ihanka to the Lord Chomeellor and wonld have him 
> Th« Ktnmm Organtmt ptiblulied hi 1620. 

T 
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deliver the same to Coke and the Judges. The onuMioii of 
Yelverton's name is ominous; and soon afterwards (October 14) 
Mr. Attorney is again complained of as mismanaging Suffolk*s 
case. 

In other ways, Yelverton now came into collision witli the 
Favourite; and this time it was in connection with a Monopoly, 
or Monopoly Patent, for making l^gold and silver thread, enjoyed 
by a Company in which Sir Edward Villiers, the half-brother of 
the Favourite, had invested £4,000 and therefore had a con¬ 
siderable interest. In theory (see below, p. 286) a Monopoly was 
supposed to be for the good of the people (very much like our 
modern Patents) by encouraging inventions; and in days when 
bullion was believed to constitute the only real wealth of a nation, 
the Government might fairly claim to supervise so important 
a manufacture and to encourage a Company which engaged 
to manufacture thread from imported gold. But in practice 
this Monopoly resulted in nothing but resistance on the part 
of merchants and oppression on the part of the Government. 
Proceedings against the recalcitrant goldsmiths in the Court 
of Exchequer were instituted in 1617, but abandoned, as they 
were certain to fail. Hereupon the King wrote from Scotland 
to Yelverton ordering him summarily to imptison the offenders; 
but this letter Yelverton “kept by him, thinking the Ring not 
well informed.” In March, 1618, both the manufacture and the 
prohts wore taken into the King’s hands. This transference 
was made at Bacon’s suggestion, and his motive—or at least one 
motive—is obvious. Sir Edward Villiers was to receive £500 
a year out of the profits in return for his investment; and 
Christopher Villiers, another brother of the Favourite’s, was to 
receive £800 a year out of the profits for no reason at alK 
However much therefore Bacon may have been influenc4H by 
considerations of political economy and high policy, few will 
doubt that one object of this suggested transference was 
to bring money into the pockets of the brothers of the 
Favourite, by taking the Monopoly under the direct protectitm 
of the Government and making it a paying concern. 

The Lord Chancellor accordingly now took up the cause the 
Government Monopoly with a most oppressive en^gy. Against 
the goldsmiths—^who urged that they had made gold thread many 
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yean before tbe existence of tho Company with whom the 
Monopoly had originated—he raked up an old Act of Henry VIL 
expre^y forbidding goldsmiths to melt gold and silver except 
for special objects, amongst which the manufacture of gold and 
silver thread had not been mentioned. This obsolete statute 
placed the goldsmiths at Bacon's mercy; and he showed them 
none. But as repeated seizures of instruments and im¬ 
prisonments of artificers still failed to suppress competition, a 
fresh commission was issued (October, 1618) to hunt ojSfenders 
down; and to this body the notorious Mompesson was added, a 
friend and kinsman of Buckingham’s, whoso energy in sup¬ 
pressing offences against his own Patent for inns promised 
equal success in suppressing offenders against the gold-thread 
Monopoly. The Commissioners were authorised to institute 
prosecutions before the Star Chamber; and a prosecution was 
accordingly instituted, but dropped. Thus for the second time 
legal proceedings had been abandoned; first, in the Court 
of Exchequer, and now in the Star Chamber; yet the seizures 
and imprisonments were as frequent as ever. 

At this time (1619) a new coercive measure was suggested to 
James by Bacon and Montague (the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench). The goldsmiths and silk mercers were to he farced to 
vnJtcr into bonds not to sell their wares to unlicensed persons. 
Mompesson told the silk mercers that, if they refused to seal 
these bonds, all the prisons in London 'should be filled, and 
thousands should rot in jail.” This persistent oppression had 
now gone to such unprecedented lengths that Yelverton, who 
had hitherto gone with Bacon and Montague, began to hang 
back. Sir Edward Yilliers, naturally alarmed for his pension, 
which depended upon the profits of the manufacture, made a 
personal appeal to the Attorney—all would be lost, he said, if 
Yelverton did not help him. Yelverton was afraid to disoblige 
the Favourite’s brother; but he also had a conscience which—not 
being the conscience of a philosopher or a political economist 
or a great person—-entertained some fears of carrying oppression 
beyond customary limits. He therefore determined to throw 
the whole responsibility upem Bacon, as the official who was the 
main mover in the whole businesa To oblige Yilliers, he 
committed the meroers to prison; to satisfy his conscience, he 

T 2 
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declaied that, unless the Lord Chancellor confirmed the com* 
mitment, he would instantly release them. Having gone thus 
far—and being probably convinced that he was acting from the 
purest motives and simply for the good of the nation—^Bacon 
was not the man now to shrink back; after hearing what the 
mercers had to say, he recommitted them to prison. The whole 
of the City was at once in an uproar; bail was offered in 
£100,000; and a deputation proceeded to the King, who at 
once released the prisoners. Even those who are most familiar 
with Bacon’s extraordinary blindness to inconvenient truths 
must marvel that this series of abuses and oppressions could 
not open his eyes to the fact that there must be something 
wrong in his theory and conduct. Instead of now abolishing 
the Monopoly and the tyrannical Commission, a Proclamation 
was issued justifying the system on grounds of high national 
policy ^: and the abuses and oppressions went on as before; 
unlicensed goods were still seized; bonds were still forced upon 
the silk mercers; the bullion which was to have been imported 
was not imported; the coin of the realm was melted down; 
the City was exasperated; and all—if we set aside high national 
policy as being an inadequate explanation of this persistent 
oppression—for the purpose of obtaining £500 a year for one 
Villiers and £800 a year* for another. There is only one re¬ 
freshing circumstance in the whole of tliis miserable business— 
these leeches of the Commonwealth gained next to nothing. 
Wliat Edward may have received we do not know, but the 
Oovemment manufacture proved so complete a failure that the 
sum total of Christopher’s receipts did not exceed £160 during 
the whole existence of the Monopoly. If however the 
Favourite’s brothers were disappointed, that was not Bacon’s 
fault: no one could accuse Bacon that he had allowed Jj^blic 
opinion, or the Laws of England, or self-respect, or con¬ 
siderations of the King’s interest in maintaimng a good feeling 
between him wad his subjects, to stand in the way of obliging 
the brothers of Buckingham. Yelrerton, not B^n, was to 
blame: and Yelverton must now be sacrificed on tbe Favourite’s 

^ The words of thoProoIsmAtioii, ssjs Professor Gsrdiner, firom whian Uiis dtetdi 
is tsken Iv. 0—^IS) “msy fiurly be tsk«B ss Bsoon’s d^noe of 

bimadf.** 
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altar. Very ominous was it Ibr tbo poor Attorney that the 
Lord Chanoellor wrote (Fehraary, 1620)^perha|» in reference 
to some protests of Yelverton against his own unconstitutional 
courses and against the impolicy of fhrther exasperating the 
Oity-^** Mr. Attorney groweth pert with me of late, and I see 
well who they are that maintain him.'' 

It was not long before Yelverton gave his adversaries a 
handle against him. In drawing up a charter for the City of 
London he had inadvertently inserted clauses for which he was 
unable to produce a warrant. The wmst that could be charged 
against him was that he had misunderstood tlie King's verbal 
directions. But his enemies determined to proceed to the severest 
measures, and the Council advised that his offer of submission 
by letter be refused, and that an information be laid against 
him in the Star Chamber on 27 October. On the 24th of 
October Bacon made notes of his intended remarks upon the 
case, in which he meets the Attorney's plea (that he has merely 
committed an error of judgment) by declaring that the highest 
contempt and excess of authority is termed by the law of 
England “ misprision" or “ mistaking," whereof he takes the 
reason to bo that " mistaking " is ever joined with contempt; 
" for he that reveres will hot easily mistake ; but he that slights 
and thinks more of tlic greatness of his place than of the duty 
of his place, will soon commit 

One feels that there is something of hypocrisy in the whole 
conduct of this trial, as though every one did not know that 
Yelverton's real offence was that he had always refused to 
cringe to Buckingham. But BaconV behaviour is peculiarly 
cold-blooded and ungmteful. Yelvert/on had faithfully stood 
*by him, almost alone, when the King and the Favourite were 
ready to crush him, and when all the Court had turned against 
him; and whatever might have been his faults of carelessness 
in the present instance, no one accused the Attorney of corrup¬ 
tion. Yet when the case came on, and when ** the Inll was 
opened by the King’s Sergeant hriedy, with tears in his eyes 
. . . and Mr. Attorney, standing at the Bar amid the ordinary 
Counsellors, with dejected looka^ weeping tears, and a brief, 
eloquent, and humlde oratimi, made a submission, acknowle^ing 
his error, but denying the conniption"—the Lord Chancellor 
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endeavoured to resist the merciful proposal of the majority of 
the Councillors, vl^., to defer proceedings till his Majesty was 
informed of the Attorney’s submission: 

This,” he writes to Bnckingham, was against my opinion, then 
declared plain enough ; but put to votes and ruled by the major part, 
though some concurred with me. I do not like of this course, in respect 
that it puts the King in a strait; for either the note of severity must rest 
upon his Majesty if he go on ; or the thanks of clemency is in some part 
taken away, if his Majesty go not on. I have cor umm et via uno, and 
therefore did my part as a judge and the King’s Chancellor, \yhat is further 
to lie done I will advise the King faithfully when I see his Majesty and 
your Lordship. But before I give advice I must ask a question first.” 

On 8th November the ChanceUor announced that the King 
would not interfere with the course of justice, so that the 
hearing of the case must continue; and on the 11th he thus 
announces the termination to Yclverton’s great enemy : 

“ Mr vKttT Good Lord, 

“ Yesternight wo mode an end of Sir Henry Yelverton’s cause. 1 
Imvo almost killed myself with sitting almost eight hours. But I was 
resolved to sit it through. He is sentenced to imprisonment in the Tower 
during the. King's pleasure, the fine of j£4,000, and discharge of his place, 
by woy of opinion of the Court, referring it to the King’s pleasure. How 
I stirred the Court 1 leave it to others to speak ; hut things passed to his 
Mi^iesty's great honour. I would not for anything but he had made hie 
de/euee / for many chief points of the charge were deeper printed by the 
defence” 


§88 The Pcjblication op the "Novum Organum" 

Foreign politics occupy, just now, little of the Lord Chancellor's* 
time. But in a Short view of Oreat BrUain and Spain (1AO) 
he had drawn up reasons againet an alliance with Spain, 
which compare amusingly with the paper drawn up in 1617, in 
favour of it. Two years before, he had advocated the aUiance on 
the ground of the peace of Christendom, the extinction of reli¬ 
gious animosity, and the destruction of piracy. Now he inveighs 
against Spain as an empire whose policy has been bloody, cor¬ 
rupting, treacherous, and unnatural; cruel to Ohrisiendom, 
while.negligent of infidels and pirates. Between England and 
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Spain there never can be a secure peace—such is the nature of 
the religion of the latter; England was ne^^er so well as now 
l^epared for its fitting task, to take the Indies from Spain. 
To this task the King of England is summoned; first, as 
wielding the greatest naval power in Christendom; secondly, as 
being the Defender of the Faith, and a monarch of such under¬ 
standing, learning, and godliness, that the sacred work of 
planting the true Church in foreign parts devolves ujMn him, 
as it were, by ofiice. A sonorous piece of English—^to which 
however the King appears to have given little heed, while very 
ready to use his Lord Chancellor’s services for the purpose of 
overthrowing his Favourite’s enemies, cnlaiging his Prerogative, 
enforcing his monopolies, and procuring a harvest of fines. 

But the sudden invasion of the Palatinate (Sept. 1620) by 
the Spaniards—determining the King to supiwrt his son-in-law 
and to summon a Parliament for the pur}H)se of obtaining 
supplies for a war—made the Chancellor hope that his services 
might now be used for nobler purposes. Never hod Bacon—in 
spite of his unflinching championship of the Prerogative—shown 
the slightest personal or public distrust of the House of 
Commons: and it is one among innumerable instances of his 
sanguine complacency and‘his blindness to the course of public 
opinion that no one was more zealous than hitnsclf for the 
assembling of the very Parliament that was destined to bring 
about his own downfall. When he received his Majesty's 
instructions to consult with a few others how to prepare a 
Parliament “ without packing or degenerate arts," he replies 
(2 Oct.), ** All your Majesty’s business * is mper cur meum, for 
I lay it to heart. But this is a business secundum cor meum,** 

• At the veiy time, however, when the preparations for a 
Parliament were going on, the Lord Chancellor used such " new 
doctrine” about the Prerogative as led some observers to 
suppose that there would be no Parliament at all. 

**The first day of term,* Sir Thomas Chamberlain, Cliief Juiititie of 
Woles and Chester, was sworn a judge of the King*s Benrh ; at whose 
admission the Lord Chancellor took occasion to enlaige himself much upon 
the Prerogative, and how near it was akin and of blood (os he termed it) to 

* October 9 : Chamlierlain writes thus on October 14 to Carleton. 
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the Common Law; aaying further (whatsoever some unlearned lawyer* 
might prattle to the contrary) that it was the accomplishment and perfection 
of the Common Law, ^ Which new doctrine, but now broached, ia perhaps 
to prepare the way to a purpose in hand, that all men shall be rated and 
pay, by woy of subsidy, os if it were done by Parliament; and those that 
refuse, their names to be certified, that other order may be taken 
with them,” 

What the Lord Chancollor meant by saying that the Pre* 
rogative was **the accomplishment and perfection” of the 
Common Law, was probably quite clear to those who had often 
beard him in tho Law Courts. It meant that, wherever the 
Common Law was imperfect or incomplete, the Prerogative was 
to step in and to supply what was wanting for the State, or, in 
other words, for tho King; and how this doctrine might be 
utilised in a sudden war, nominally to meet a particular 
emergency, but really to the general endangering of the liberties 
of the subject, could be readily conjectured by many others less 
keen-sighted than Chambeilain, It might have been supposed 
that, by this time. Bacon’s eyes would have been opened to the 
nature of the Sovereign whose powers he was so strenuously 
attempting to extend; taught by experience, be might have at 
last discerned that, in working for James, he was really working 
for Villiers, or for some future Favourite. But this he could 
not, or would not, sec. Tho King’s language about bis 
Favourite had been long ago (1617) sufficiently explicit to 
undeceive hitn : '* I James am neither a goil nor an angel, but 
a man like any other. ... I wish to speak in my own behalf 
and not to have it thought to be a defect; for Jesus Christ did 
the same, and therefore I cannot be blamed. Christ had his 
John and I ham my Oeorge'* But Bacon would not be nn-^ 
deceived. To bavo seen the truth, would have forced hidi^to 
acknowledge the error of all his fine monarchial theories, by 
which bo had done such great things for himself in raising 
himself to office, and by which he was to do "such great things 
for the people. Such a disappointment would have been too 
bitter fur endurance; and he avoided it by shutting his eyes to 
patent facts. 

Meantime Bacon had prepared and sent to the King a 
iVodamation of which his Majesty by no means approved. It 
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set fortii the 'condition of affatrs abroad and especially in the 
Palatinate, stating that the King was reived to employ the 
uttermost of his force and means to recover and re-settle the 
said Palatinate to his son and his descendants, and had there¬ 
fore determined to resort to the good affectiona and aids of his 
loving subjects. It added monitions as to the kind of men who 
should, and should not, be chosen as members. In his reply, 
the King (19 Oct.) expressed his dislike of the introduction 
of *' matters of state and the reasons of calling a Parliament, 
whereof neither the people are capable, nor is it fit for 
his Majesty to open now unto them; but to reserve to 
the time of their assembling, according to the course of 
his predecessors, which his Majesty iutendeth to follow.” It 
seems probable that Bacon’s Proclamation, in tho excited 
and warlike condition of the people, might have gone much 
further than any other devices of management to secure 
a Parliament devoted to the King’s interests; however, the 
King rejected all but the latter ** monitions,” and expressed his 
intention of drawing up a Proclamation of his own. 

Amidst all these preparations for Parliament and the efforts 
to procure a conspicuous downfall for Yclverton, Bacon appeal's 
once more in a character which he might seem almost to have 
laid aside—^as a Philosopher, as the herald of the Kingdom of 
Man over Nature. Fifteen years had elapsed since the publica¬ 
tion of the Advanemunt of Leuming, in English. Now he 
gave to the world a volume in Latin, containing a prospectus of 
the Jnaiauraiio Magna followed by a series of Aphorisms 
Concerning the Interpretation of Nafure and the Kingdom of 
Man,” together with d set of directions for the formation of a 
* Natural and Experimental History. This is all that was ever 
completed of the Ncmtm Organuvit the New Instrument by 
which human reason was to obtain supremacy over Nature.^ 

It is melancholy to note that there is little in the work now 
published which may not be discovered, in a less developed 
shape, in some one of his many previous tentative and un- 
puldished treatises, m<Mt of which were written before he 
climbed into <^ce. Even when it should be completed, the 
Xavum Organum professed to be but a very small part of the 
> For aa aceonat of (ho Nomm Organum sm 158 ond f 54, 
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Great Instaaratioa. But it was sent into the world uncompleted, 
because, says the Author, he had begun to number his da]^ and 
** would have it saved." Well might he despair of peifecling 
even a single part of the Ifistauration, when he looked back at 
the philosophic results of the last seven years. Yet he fondly 
hoped that the King, whom he had so assiduously courted, 
studied, and served, would do something to aid the compiling of 
the Natural and Experimental History" which was to be the 
basis of his philosophy, and which he had always described as a 
“ royal work ” exceeding the powers of a subject. It is mainly 
with this view that he thus addresses himself (12 Oct.) to the 
King:— 


“ Tlio work, in wlmt colours soever it may be set forth, is no more but a 
new Logic, teaching to invent and judge by Induction (as finding Syllogism 
incompetent for sciences of Nature) and thereby to make philosophy and 
sciences botli more true and more active. . . . There be two of your Council 
and one other Bishop of this land, Uiat know I have been about some such 
w'ork near thirty years ; so as 1 made no haste. And the reason why 1 
liare published it now, specially being imperfect, is, to speak plainly, because 
I number my days, ajid would have it saved. 

“There is another reason of my so doing ; which is hi try wliether I can 
get help in one intended part of this work, namely the compiling of a 
Natural and Experimental History, which must be the main foundation 
of a true and active philosophy. This work is but a new body of clay, 
whereinto your Miyesty, by your countenance and protection, may breathe 
life. And to toll your Majesty truly what I tliink, I account your favour 
may be to tills work as much as an hundred years’ time : for I am persuaded 
the work will gain upon men’s minds in ages, but your gracing it may make 
it take bold more swiftly; which 1 would be glad of, it being a work meant 
not for praise or glory, but for prai^tice and the good of men. 

“ One thing, 1 confess, I am ambitious of, with hope ; which is, that after 
these beginnings and the wheel once set on going, men shall suck more truth« 
out of Christian pens than hitherto they have done out of heathen. 1 0v. 
with hope ; liecause I hear my former book of the Advancement Leam'^ 
isjjr is well tasted in the Universities here and the English Colleges abroad ; 
and tiiis ia the same argument sunk deeper.” 

It is refreshing to see Bacon for once addressing the King in 
the language of conscious greatness. He is certain that his 
work will succeed; and although his courtly pen allows him at 
6rst to declare that the royal jwotection will **breathe life" into 
his ‘^n^w body of day,” he cannot long continue insincere, when 
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apealdng of Kimaelf as a philosopher; and he proceeds to avow 
his belief that the King can do no more than accelerate a 
success which, with or without the royal favour, is ultimately 
certain. Perhaps the King was a little irritated at what he 
not improbably considered an exaggerated self-estimation. At 
all events in his reply (15 Oct.) he quietly assumes his capacity 
to judge and criticise the Novum OrganuMt and pretty clearly 
hints that he riiould have to blame some obscurities, and that a 
principal reason for commending the work is that it agrees in 
some measure with his own noUons. 


“ Mr Lord, 

“ I have received your letter and your book, than the whieh you 
could not have sent a more acceptable preaent unto me. How thankful I 
am for it cannot better be expressed by me tlum by a firm resolution I have 
taken: first, to read it throtigh with care and attention, though I should 
steal some hours from my sleep (having otherwise as little spare time to 
read it as you to write it); and then, to use the liberty of a true friend in not 
sparing to ask yon the question in any p<jmt whereof I shall stand in 
doubt {nam ^us eat exjdimre etym esi cotufere), as on the other part I will 
willingly give a due commendation to such places as in my opinion riiall 
deserve it. 

” In the meantime I can with comfort assure you that you could not have 
made choice of a subject more befitting your place and your universal and 
methodick knowledge; end in the general I have already observed that you 
jump with me in keeping the mid way between the two extremes, as also in 
some particulars I have found that you agree fully with my opinion. And 
so praying God to give your work as go^ success os your heart con wish 
and your labours deserve, I bid you heartily farewell.” 


In his very interesting answer Bacon (19 Oct.) urges the 
King to state all his objections ; anc], while putting in a kind 
^f protest against the judgment of any critic who is not 
initiated into the experimental philosophy, he is ready to bow 
to the King’s judgment as a unique exception to this rule: and 
repeating his former petition in plainer terms, he again presses 
on his Majesty the expediency of “ breathing life " into the 
*'body of day” by setting on foot collections for a Natural 
History. 

cannot express how much comfort I received by yonr last letter of your 
own royal hand. . . . Your Majesty shall not only do to myself a singular 
favonTi but to the business a material hdp, if you will be graciously pleased 
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to open yonmlf to me in those things wheiein you nuty be umsIii^siL For 
though this work—as by position and principle—doth disclaim to be tried 
by anything bat by experience and the resultats* of experience in a 
true way ; yet the sharpness and profoundness of your Muyesty’s judgment 
ought to be an exception to this general rule,* and your questions, observa- 
tions, and admonishments, may do infinite good. 

** This comfortable beginning makes me hope furtiier that your Majesty 
will be aiding to me in setting men on work for tbe coUeoting of a Natund 
and Experimental History, which is ba$%» toHwt nsgotiiy a thing whichf I 
assure myself, will be from time to time an excellent recreation unto you-^ 
I Buy to that arlmirable spirit of yours that delighteth in light: and I hope 
well that even in your times many noble inventions may be discovered for 
man’s use. For who con tell—^now this Mine of Truth is once opened — 
how the veins go, and what lieth higher and what lieth lower 1 ” 

In these philosophic hopes of royal assistance Bacon was 
doomed to be disappointed. The high place which he declared 
ho had coveted from the first principally because of the command 
which it would give “ of other men’s wits,” procured neither from 
others nor from the King the support he had anticipated. Nor 
did James ever go beyond the very moderate praises he had 
bestowed in his letter; indeed, at other times and to other ears 
he is said to have expressed his opinion much more epigram- 
inatically, and less favourably, about this new and unintelligible 
book: ** It was like the peace of God,” he said, ** which passeth 
all understanding.” 


g 39 The Lord Chancellor in Peril 

The climax of Bacon's favour and greatness had now been 
reached, and there was no warning of decline. In the same 
month in which he published the N&vum Organum he welched 
with unfeigned delight the King’s expressed intention to suiAion 
a Parliament. He did not in the least perceive what a storm of 
opposition be had been rou^ng up by his persistent straining of 

* Ac, fvwtothe word la elsewhera used by Bacon (Speddiog, viii 17S), 
rtMi2te<s of tbeir ooonseb.” 

* Whoa w« otmaider how thoroughly Bacon woa in earnest in all maftan 

relating to phikoophy, we ahaU be dispoeed to think thia, the most 

Aottering eomplimeat he ever paid to dames. It reminds one a little of the 

S reacher, in the royal presence, who, after incantionsly eomraitting Umsalf to 
lie general atatemout, ** Abiw moKfnma, fWMa maummt tatu,'* qualified it at 
he btfind to the royel pew—^ jmiwgftw leec.^ 
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the King's PrerogatiTe; for he had been sincere, or thought he 
had been sincere, in pursuing that policy, and “ he was never 
able to understand what a gulf there was between his own 
principles and those of the representatives of the people/*^ 
From some Monopoly Patents he anticipates a little trouble 
with the new Parliament; but it never occurs to him that he 
personally has anything to fear. Of all the suitoni that had 
appeared before him, only one or two had os yet publicly 
complained; and their complaints, when referred to the Coun¬ 
cil, had been pronounced baseless. Everything at this time 
seemed to point towards an uninterrupted career of public and 
private splendour. Near the fish-ponds of Gorhambury he had 
built himself a delightful and ingeniously constructed house for 
recreation and study, to which perhaps he now hoped to be able 
to devote an ampler leisure. 

On 22 Jan. 1621, he kept his sixtieth birthday in the house 
of his birth, amid a goodly assemblage of guests, of whom Ben 
Jonson was one. The poet has recorded in glowing lines the 
“ smile ” that lit up York House, ** the fire, the wine, the men; ” 
and as if he had been in the secrets of Destiny, he sings of— 

England’s High Chancellor, the destin’d heir, 

In his soft cradle, to his father’s chair; 

Whose even thread the Fates spin round and full 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool.” 

Five days afterwards (27 Jan. 1621) he was created Viscount 
St. Alban " with all the ceremonies of robes and coronet," 
says Chamberlain. This was his eighth promotion, “ a diapason 
•in music," as he himself calls it in a letter to the King; and 
then he adds an unconscious prophecy almost too dramatically 
ironical, " a good number and accord for the close." 

Yet, amidst all these deceitful flatteries and caresses of for¬ 
tune, one obscure voice, whose sound has come down to our 
times, seems to have raised a note of warning which, by the 
pasaonate sincerity of its remonstiaoce, might well have caused 
the Lord Chancellor to feet some apprehensions. Thomas Peyton, 
author of the fflass of Time (1620), appears (like the unfortunate 

1 CMdinw, Bietary, U. 198. 
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jiepbew of Dr. Steward, see p. 269) to have obtained a decree 
from the Lord Chancellor which was afterwards annulled or not 
acted on, owing to the superior interest of his powerful 
adversaries; and he vents his indignation in a poem, almost a 9 
remarkable for the emphasis with which he acquits the Chan** 
cellor of avai'ice or self-prompted injustice, as for the boldness 
with which he hints, or more than hints, at his subservience to 
higher evil influences. 

“ Moat honourable > Lord, within whom reverend face 
Truth, morcy, justice, love and all combine, 

Heaven’s dearest daughters of Jehovah’s race 
Seem all at full within thy brows to shine. 

The King himself (t’ immortalize thy fame) 

Hath in thy name* fore*typ6d out the same. 

Great Verulam, my soul hath much admired 
Thy courtly carriage in each comely part, 

Worth, merit, grace, when what the land desired 
Is poured upon thee as thy Just desert, 

Grave, liberal mind contending with the rest 
To seat them all in thy judicious breast. 

“ Thrice noble Lord, how dost thou prize of gold, 

Wealth, treasures, money and such earthly cash I 
For none of tliem thou hast thy justice sold, 

But held them all as base infected trash 
To snare, allure—out from a dunghill wrought— 

The scnr&d conscience of each muddy thought 

“ Ah, dearest Lord, hold hut ihe $mle$ vprighty 
Let Court mr favour over-away nty'cauae^ 

To press me more than is beyond my might 
la but their reach to erou thy former lam. 

Let me have peace, or that which is mine own, 

And thy just worth shall o’er the world he blown.” 

A Lord Chancellor leas sanguine and less self-complacent than 
Bacon might also have apprehended with some personal mis¬ 
givings the action of the Parliament touching Monopolies, with 
which he had had a great deal to do of late. A Patent, or 
Monopoly Patent, was, in theory, a licence or a restricUon given 

* I think ^'hononrabls ” must hava besn abhreviatsd In pronuaciatioii. 

• A play on ** Yenilam ” and *' verum.” 
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by the Crown for the encouregement of Invention, or to remedy 
a glut, or to improve or stimulate manufacture; and it musi> be 
|Monounced good in law by the Judges as well as certified to be 
** convenient ’* by the King’s advisers.^ For example, one Patent 
gave a monopoly of the manufacture of glass, because the 
patentees offered to use coal instead of wood, so as to spare the 
timber of the country ; another Patent gave a monopoly of gold 
and silver lace, because the patentees promised to use imported 
bullion, thereby (according to the political economy of those 
days) adding to the wealth of the nation. In theory, therefore, 
a Monopoly Patent ought to be '* good and beneficial to the 
commonwealth.” 

But Bacon, against his better judgment, to oblige Buckingham, 
had certified os ** convenient,” and enforced most oppressively, 
Patents in which the Favourite’s brothers had a pecuniary 
interest, and which he himself can hardly have regarded as 
generally beneficial; except so far as he was able to pemuade 
himself that almost anything was beneficial, if, for the time, it 
was his interest to do or sanction the thing in question. How 
bitter a discontent hod been aroused by these Patents and by the 
general action of the Council over which Bacon presided, may 
be inferred from a letter written by Chamberlain in the 
preceding summer (8 July, 1620): 

“ Indeed the world is now inucli terrified with the Star Chamber, there 
being not so little an olTetice against any Proclamation bnt is liable and 
subject to the censure of that Court; and, for Proclamations and Patents, 
they are become so ordinary that there is no ei^d, every day bringing forth 
some new project or other. In truth the world doth even groan under the 
burthen of these perpetual Patents; which arc become so frequent that 
•whereas, at the King’s coming in, there were complaints of some eight or 
nine Monopolies then in being, they are now said to be multiplied by so 
many scoTes.” • 

^ lit 1601 Francis Bacon smke as follows in the House of Commons defimding 
ilu Queen’s right to mnt Monopolies: If any man out of his own wit, in* 
dnstry, or endeavour, &d out any thing beneficial to the Commonweidth, orbring 
any nsw invention which every subject of this kingdom may use; yet, in regard 
of his pains rad travel therein, her M^eate perhaps is pleased to gmnt him a 
privilege to use the same only, by himself or bis deputies, for a certain time. This 
tt one kind of Monopoly. Sometimsi there is m glut of things, when they be in 
excessive quantity, aa perhaps of eom; rad perhaps her Mqiesty gives licence of 
transportation to one man. This is another land of Monopoly. Sometimes there 
is a acareite or a small quantity; and the like is granted uao, —Spedding, iiL 27. 

* Qatdiner, Hutory, iv. 1. 
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That Bacon had been guilty of a certain degree of corruption in 
this matter—sacrificing the interests of the people to the inter¬ 
ests of his patron or his patron’s brother—appears pretty <dearly 
from the tone in which be himself and his fellow-coundllors. 
speak of the Monopolies, and from the language used by the 
House of Commons and even by the King. 

We have seen above (p. 267) that in the enlarged edition of 
Bacon’s Advice to Buckingham, written (1619 or 1620) after 
some years of experience of the Favourite’s habits, the Lord 
Chancellor liad insertod a warning against interference with 
cases pending in Courts of Law. It is no less noteworthy that 
in the same edition he also inserted a special clause i^ainst 
Monopolies, not condemning such as are injurious, but including 
all in a sweeping condemnation:— 

' “ But especially care must be token, tbat Monopolies, (which are the 
canker of all trades), bo by [no] means admitted under the pretence or the 
specious colour of the public good.” ^ 

The small committee over which the Lord Chancellor presided, 
to which was intrusted (7 Oct. 1620) the duty of “ perusing of 
the former grievances and of things of like nature which have 
comen in since,” reports (29 Nov.) that, as regards Patents of 
Monopolies, they have chosen out only those that ore most in 
speech, and do most tend either to the vexation of the common 
{Msople, or the discontenting of the gentlemen and Justices. . . . 
There be many more, of like nature but not of like weight, nor 
so much rumoured ; which to take away now in a blaze, will 
give more scandal that such things were granted, than cause 
thanks that they be now revoked.” Writing to Buckingham on 
the same day, the Lord CbanoeUor uses language that can 
hardly be mistaken. % 

Your Lordship may find that in the number of Fatenta which we have 
represented to hia Majesty as like to be stirred in by the Low«r House of 
ParUanmnt, we have set down three which may concern amne of your 
Lordahip’a special firiends, leAieA I account at mine own /iriende; and to 
thawed when Ihe^ were m twU.** 

What can this mean except that the Lord Chancellor, when the 
Favourite’s firiends sued for Patents of an injurious, or, at least, 

* Speddioft^ 
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doubtful tendency. ** showed himself tlieir friend '* by straining 
a point in their favour ? 

After mentioning the three objectionable Patents and their 
owners, he continues: 

“ These in duty could not be omitted, for that, specially the first two of 
them, are mors rutnoureti both by the vulgar and by the genllemettf yea. and 
by t/te Jvdgti thenutelvesy titan any viher Patente at thie day. Therefore I 
thought it appertained to the siiignlor love and affection which I bear yon» 
upon so many obligations, to wish and advise that your Lordship (whom 
Clod hath mode in things so fit to be beloved) would put off the envy of 
these things (which 1 think in Uicmselvps bear no great fruit) and rather 
take the thanks for ceasing them than the note for maintaining tj^em.” 

And then, after his manner, as if for the express purpose of un¬ 
doing all tlio effect of his excellent advice, he adds a qualifica¬ 
tion—that fatal qualification which, whether expressed or 
unexpressed, is to be read between the lines of all his advice 
to the King and the King’s Favourite, and by which, like 
Penelope, he was always unweaving the web of his wisest 
counsel— 

“ But howsover let me know your mind, and your Lordship diall find I 
will go your way.” 

It would seem that the King and Buckingham left it an open 
question, and threw the decision on the Council. Naturally 
Coke and others of the Council (who had no share, as the Lord 
Chancellor had, in the responsibility of certifying these obnoxious 
patents asbeneficial to the commonwealth ”), were not so anxious 
as the Lord Chancellor t(» cancel them before the meeting of 
•Parliament. It was therefore decided that they should be left 
in force. The Chancellor himself was probably distracted 
between his regard for what was politically just and expedient 
(as well as for his own interests) and his dread of injuring the 
Favourite’s friends and a second time incurring the Favourite's 
displeasure. He thus characteristically describes to Buckingham 
(16 Bee. 1620) his attitude on the Monopoly question: 

“The King, by my Lord Treasurer's rignificatUm, did wisely put it upon 
a consult, whether the Patents whidu we mentimied in our joint letter were 
at this time to be removed by Act of Council before Purliunent; 1 opined 

V 
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(but yet somewhat like Ovid’s mistress—-that strove, hut yet as one that 
would he overcomen—) that yes.” 

No doubt Bacon felt confident in the support of the King and 
Buckingham, in the event of any attack being made on him in 
Parliament. Some such feeling at least appears to be indicated 
by a cancelled expression in a letter to Buckingham (16 Bee.), 

*' it is true the speech of these things in the Lower House vmy 
he contemned** It is only in the notes of the Lord Chancellor's 
speech “ intended to be spoken after the King's speech to the 
two Houses,” that we, for the first time, find a trace of 
anxiety on his own account. Here he warns Parliament 
against meddling with Arcana Imperii and reserved points of 
sovereignty, “ as the marriage of the King's children; os making 
of war and peace; choice and trvM of cminecUors or officers " 
These last words (as well as the clause about ** the marriage of 
the King’s children ”) are cancelled in the MS., but they appear 
to point to a feeling that the House of Commons was likely to 
attfick some of the King’s “ counsellors or officers; ” and the Lord 
(ilhanccllor must have known that no one presented so prominent 
a mark as himself. The cancelling of both the passages just 
quoted points in the same direction: Bacon was beginning to 
feel a little alarmed at what might be said about him in the 
House of Commons; but it was not a pleasant subject, and he 
desired to say nothing about it, and to think about it as little as 
possible. 

The House met on 30 January, and at once (5 Feb.) ap¬ 
pointed a Committee of Grievances. They soon fell upon the 
Monopolies, and especially on those mentioned above as being 
most objectionable. The question arose whether MompeB8(%’s* 
Patent for Inns was, Ist, against law; 2nd, good in law but ill in 
execution; 3rd, neither good in law nor execution. We must 
do Bacon the justice to say that both Coke and other members 
of the Lower House at first (19 Feb.) placed the Patent in the 
second class, t.s. as being good in law but ill in execution. But 
after going into the case, the Committee reported throngli Coke 
(21 Feb.) that they found this Patent an exorbitant grievance 
hoth in Usdf and in the execution. Sir Giles Mompesson, in a 
petiUon .to the House, confessed that *'so gener^ a Patent 
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cannot but be a great grievance to tbe subject; and the King 
(March, 1621) came to the House and made a long speech "to 
satisfy the Upper House that he was not guilty of those griev¬ 
ances which are now discovered, but that he grounded his 
judgment upon others who have misled him/’ As Bacon had 
certified to the convmiieiMy m imll as to tlie legalUy of the Patent 
(13 Nov. 1616), be could not plead that he was not, in part, respon* 
sible for the mischiefs that had resulted from it. On the whole, 
bearing in mind that Bacon himself had confessed that he had 
showji himself the friend ” of the suitors for these oppressive 
Patents, and that he would be naturally disposed to go great 
lengths to oblige Buckingham’s friends, we are led to the 
conclusion that here, as in the case of Dr. Steward, Bacon’s 
action was contrary to the interests of justice, and that he shut 
his eyes to obvious evils sure to result from the proposed 
Patents, rather than disoblige the Favourite. If he had been 
made responsible for this misconduct and displaced in conse¬ 
quence of it, the loss of office would not have been too severe a 
penalty, and by no means so severe as the sentence which Bacon 
had himself advocated and pronounced ojj Yelverton. 

But there was another* vulnerable jwint in the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor’s armour, through which the fatal wound was actually 
dealt, though ideal justice would have struck down its victim in 
almost any other way. For however great and numerous 
Bacon’s faults may have been, he was not in the ordinary sense 
a taker of bribes. Such gifts as he received, irregular and 
doubtful though they may seem to us, wiere, in all but a very few 
cases, justified by the etiquette of an ago when every great person 
about the Court was in some sense a bribe-taker. The King 
himself encouraged both of his Favourites to take bribes; 
Rochester spent £90,000 in twelve months and never took a bribe 
without the King’s sanction; Buckingham with a princely in¬ 
come of £15,000 a year, yet insisted on receiving some tribute 
for every promotion or distribution of Court fisivour; the Lord 
Treasurers place was said to be worth " some thousand pounds 
to him who after his death would go to heaven; twice as much 
to him who would go to purgatory; and no one knows how much 
to him who would adventure to a worse place: ” " If,” said 
James to a Venetian ambassador, " 1 were to begin to punish 

2 
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those who take bribes, I should soon not have a single snlgect 
left/'^ Bacon unquestionably took peesents, and sometimes 
from persons who had oases pending before him ; yet at least it 
cannot be shown that he was ever led by them to pervert 
justice. He was not avaricious; on the oontrary, he was 
free-handed to an excess. But his very liberality, his ex¬ 
travagance, his love of pomp and splendour, together with bis 
negligence of all details, and his especial carelessness about 
pecuniary details, combined to lay him open to the same 
accusations which might have been more justly levelled against 
an ordinary corrupt and avaricious Jutige. 

If we may trust an account of the Chancellor’s receipts for one 
quarter, ho had an income of more than £16,000,* or between 
£60,000 and £70,000 of our money. Yet he never had money 
enough for his extravagances. He loved to be attended by a large 
retinue of ^'gentlomen waiters,” and when he was made Lord 
Chancellor, his increase of salary apparently so &r fell beneath 
his expectation that he "at one clap cashiered sixteen of his 
gallants.” A few months afterwards we find him applying to 
the King (Oct 1618), farm the profits of the Alienations as a 
reward that will " a little worm the honour ” of the barony of 
Verulam, newly bestowed on him. Again he suggests (but “ in 
a jest merrily,”) that the King might give him £2,000 out of a 
fine due from one Yanlorc, a creditor of his; and as this hint 
appears not to have been taken, he (again unsuccessfully) 
requests Buckingham to obtain for him from the King the 
valuable privilege of ** making a Baron.” Among bis vmdous 
shifts to obtain money, the Lord Chancellor even stooped to 
borrow money from those who actually had, or were likely to 
have, causes before him, so that, at least on one occasion, he^ 

' Gardiner, ffiOory, iii. 74*6; ii. 212. 

* Mr. Speddiogsaya aome where tliat the lentinate receipts were £2; 790; baths 
iafara (from a re^rt that £20,000 were offered for the office at the time of Elies* 
mereji reshnmtionl that the actual reoemts may have been £S,000 a year* B«t 
the Ijord Cnmnoelior’s aoeonata show (Spedding, vi. 827) that the total cS the 




amovnta to £1,100 12r. lOi. As this would ho the least laoimtiTe quarter, it would 
seem that hia ananal receipts were not mueh less than £20,000 a year, i.e. 
more tium £80,000 a year of our money. Elsewhere (vtt. 206) Mr. Speddbog 
quotes from an old MS. referring to the year 1014, flihowii^ that in that year the 
nm and aBowaaeaa aaained to the l<ord Ohaaeidlor were no mo» than 
£1.047 16a, 
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to issue a decree agalust a credit<»r fmm whom he had recently 
borrowed £500. 

Where the money odl went may easily be conjectured from 
the evidence of the Oliancellor's account book. From this it 
appears that, after cashiering '^mxtoon of his gallants** six 
montlis before, he still had twenty-eix geutlemen-waiters ** and 
other servants in proportion; and that his annual expenditure 
for mere "rewards*’—mostly gratuities given to servants and 
messengers for bringing him presents cd grapes, peasants, 
stags, &c.—^was at the rate of £1,000 a year, or between £4,000 
and £5,000 of our inoney.^ Interspersed among the items of 
this profuse expenditure on footmen, arc disburi’ements in¬ 
dicating that the Lord Chancellor was paying ten per oent. for 
petty loans, and that the bills of Kis tradesmen were discharged 
"in part.”® 

A large part of the receipts of the Lord Chancellor (in those 
days), as of other judicial officers, arose from presents and 
** gratifications " paid by parties whose suit had been decided. 
But this practice was already regarded as unsatisfactory by the 
better sense of the time; and bad as it was, it was far loss 
scandalous than the acceptance of a gift from any suitor whose 
cause was still pending, or was likely to return to the Court. Yet 
Bacon himself afterwards confessed that he had taken presents 
under these latter circumstances. " Keep your liands clean,** said 
the Lord Chancellor (29 June, 1620), quoting Solomon against 
bribery in an impressive chaxge to Mr. Whitelock in the Court of 
Chanceiy, on the promotion of the latter to be Chief Justice of 
Chester; but on the same day he made a final order in the case 
of a party from whom, two or three days before, he had received 

* Flpedding, vi. 327*338. 

> Here is an extract from the account for the year 1618 (Spedding, vi. 838):— 

JuJv. M d. 

8. Paid the La. Hicks for the interest of 20025. for 6 months .... 10 0 0 

8. Paid Mr. Neare the upholster, in part of his bill of 64725. 7a. M. 

iOOUt., BO then now remaint due unto him H7lb. 7a. 6<2. . . .200 0 0 

8. Paid Mr. Bate, haberdasher of small wares, in part of hie bill ..1000 

9. PaidMr. Dnn^httbUlforneoesaariesforyoarLps. ose .... 0 18 0 

9. Paid Mr. Parkinson the Linen Draper by yomr Lp. order in part of 

hii$hm^\mb. .60 0 0 

9. Paid Mr. Wade the Grocer by yonr Lp. order in part of hie bill 

0f26».. 20 0 0 

9. Paid Mr. Harwood the Ferfomer in fall of all dae to him till this 

present 9th of July. 7 17 0 
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a purse of £100, having at different times received from her, 
pendente Ute, £310.^ 

On another occasion a French Wine Company had promised 
him £1,000 if he could break down a combination of vintners 
who refused to buy their wines; and he attempted to gratify 
them by persuading the vintners. But afterwards, the business 
being referred to him by the King, as a matter that concerned 
royal customs, Bacon took up the matter more peremptorily, and 
imprisoned some of the most obstinate of the vintners; after 
which he received his thousand pounds. There is no proof of 
corruption in this, nor in any case that came before Bacon 
(except that of Dr. Steward’s nephew quoted above); but 
there is abundant proof of a culpable inattention to ordinary 
rules of self-respect, and a strong suspicion that his extreme 
readiness to believe that what was convenient was also right, 
disposed him not to look too carefully into the sources of his 
receipts. 


§ 40 The Lord Chancellor’s Fall 

When the King declared that he ** had grounded his judgment 
upon others who had misled him,” all knew that the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor was now implicated. But he had not yet had an opportu¬ 
nity of defending himself against any specific charge when 
(14 March) a suitor presented a petition to the House of Com¬ 
mons, stating that, two years and a half before, the Lord 
Chancellor had received money fr6m him for the better despatch 
of a pending suit. Conscious, but as yet only half conscious, 
that his conduct would not bear investigating, Bacon wrote on 
the same day to Buckingham : 

“ My vbry good Loan, 

Your Lonlship spake of Purgatory. I am now in it, but my mind is in 
a calm; for my fortune is not my felicity. I know I have clean bands and 
a clean heart; and I hope a clean house for friends or servanta But Job 
himself or whosoever was the justest judge, by such hunting for matters 
against him as hath bemi used against me, may for a time seem fool, 
specially in a time when greatness is the mark, and accusatiem u the ^une. 
And if this be to he a Chancellor, I think if the great seal lay upon 

* Spedding, vii. S5S. 
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Hounslow Heuth, nobody would take it up. But the King and your Lord* 
diip will, I hope, put on end to these miseries one way or other. And in 
troth that which I fear most is lest continual attendance and business 
together with these cares, and wont of time to do my weak body right this 
spring by diet and physic, will cast me down; ond then it will be thought 
feigning or fainting. But 1 hope in God I shall hold out. God prosper 
you.” 

A second accusation, of receiving money pendente lUe^ having 
been brought against the Lord Chancellor immediately after the 
first, the Commons (19 March), desired a conference with the 
Lords, “ having found abuses in certain eminent persons.” Under 
this sudden shock Bacon's health gave way, and the examination 
of witnesses proceeded in his absence, Altliough be bad desired 
that his defence might bo reserved to him, a letter which he 
wrote to the King on the 2oth shows that he was gradually 
giving up all hope of defence. He still protests against being 
supposed to have perverted justice, and to have taken bribes as 
a depraved habitbut he aflmits that he may have partaken 
of the abuse of the times; finally, ho makes himself an oblation 
to the King to “ do with me as may best conduce to the honour 
of your justice, the honour of your mercy, and the use of yojir 
service, resting as clay in' your Majesty's gracious hands.” 

The strange feature in this letter is that the writer appears to 
bo sincerely and lionestly under the impression that he is a 
single-hearted patriot, and quite amazed at the hostile feeling 
that he found rising up against him in both Houses. 

“ When I enter into mynelf, I find not the matcrialii of such a tcinpest 
as is comen upon me. I have been (as your Majesty knoweth best) never 
author of any immoderate counsel, but always desired to have things 
• carried euavibus modis. 1 have been no avaricious oppressor of the people. 
I have been no haughty, or intolerable, or hateful man, in my ctmveTsaiion 
or carri^e. 1 have inherite<^i no hatred from my father, but am a gixxl 
patriot bom. Whence should this be 7 ” 

But the reader will find in the conclusion of this very letter 
an answer to the question," Whence should this be ? ” For, with 
perfect Uutb, he adds this appeal to the King: ” 1 have been 
ever your man, and counted myself but an usufructuary of myself, 
the property being yours.” This was one reason why many in 
the House of Commons were not ill-pleased to see the great 
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OhaQcelior*8 fall; he bad, indeed, chosen to be " the King’s man/’ 
and not ** the nation's man.” Dispassionate and sensible political 
observers like Chamberlain had feared him as a dangerous 
instrument/’ and iiad remarked on his ** new doctrine ” as to the 
King’s Prerogative; and, in a manner all the more dangerous to 
the liberties of the people because it was auavibiis modU, he was 
gradually subjecting the Judges to the Crown, and steadily 
amplifying in the interests of the King those veiy powers which 
true lovers of English freedom desired to see gradually ex¬ 
tinguished. Moreover, men of common sense and ordinary 
morality were outraged by the contrast between the Lord 
Chancellor’s professions and actions. Never had any man 
lectured the judges upon a judge’s duties with more dignity and 
authority than he; and yet on the very day when ho was teaching 
them to “keep their hand.s clean,*' he was making an order in 
a case in whicli he had taken gifts from suitors peridente lite- 
Again, in the matter of the Monopolies, he had shut his eyes to 
facts; he “ had shown himself a friend ” to the Favourite’s 
friends, and had allowed himself (though in company with 
others) to certify both to the legality and to the expediency of 
Patents, which—in the opinion of the House of (llommons at all 
events—^he ought to have known to be, if not illegal, at least 
inexpedient, and to which the King himself declared that he 
would never have assented if he had not been “ misled ” by his 
counsellors. Lastly—though this the House of Commons did 
not know, nor perhaps did even Coke suspect—he had de¬ 
liberately perverted justice in at least one case in the Court of 
Chancery, brow-beaten by the importunity of Buckingham. 
But what was known and patent to all was quite enough to 
make all lovers of justice and national liberty earnestly ^sire 
that an example should be made of the highly-gifted man who 
had sinned against these two great causes. It was not Coke's 
enmity, nor Cranfield’s resentment for past slights, it was Bacon's 
own ccmduct and policy that stirred up this storm in the Lower 
House against one whom almost all admired as much as they 
condemned. And no doubt many felt that in striking down tlie 
Lord CfaanceUor they were indirectly establishing a precedent 
for something like ministerial responsibility. Bacon, in 1607 
(see above, p. 140), defending in his high style the Prerogative 
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\^hich the King derived from Qod Himself, fmd maintsiaing 
that the Kiag was not aocomptable to Law,” had stigmatised 
as a democratic innovation, an attempt of the Parliament in old 
days to “ depose the Lord Chancellor " as he w&rt an, officer 
** of the State arid not of the King!* The Commons were not 
sorry now to show the Lord Chancellor that he would have done 
well to consider himself an officer of the State^ as well as an 
offieer of the King. But this he had never done. In particular 
instances he had sacrificed the nation to the King's Favourite, 
and he had in all instances tried to go as far as possible in the 
direction of magnifying the King's power to the detriment 
of the nation ; for these things they could not definitely attack 
him; but indirectly they could punish him for these, by punish¬ 
ing relentlessly the definite acts that brought him under the 
charge of corruption. 

What answer the King returned to the Lord Chancellor’s letter 
we do not know; but on the following day (26 March), going to 
the House of Lords, James left judgment wholly to them, de¬ 
claring his readiness to carry their sentence into execution, and 
to "strike dead” the three Monopolies principally complained 
of. Meanwhile, as Bacon’s illness increased upon him, he made 
his will (10 April), bequeathing his soul to Qod above, his 
body to be buried obscurely, his name to the next ages and to 
foreign nations. A slight token is left to Prince Charles, who is 
also to have the offer of the reversion of Gorhambury and 
Verulam; but no mention is made of the King or of Bucking- 
liam. It is possible that at this critical moment Bacon felt that 
his trust devotion had not been rewarded with the pro¬ 
tection which they deserved. At the same time he composed 
* a prayer, in which, while making a general confession of 
"innumerable sins,” he also protests that he has been free 
firom certain specified faults, and concludes with this particular 
confession: 

" Besides my innumerable sins, I confess licfoie thee that I am debtor to 
thee for the gradous talent of thy gifts and graces, which I have neither 
put into a napkin, nor put it (as I ought) to ezchangem, where it might 
have made best profit, but misspent it in things for which 1 was least fit; 
so as 1 may tanily say, my eoul hath been a stranger in the course oi my 

pUgrum^je.” 
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Recovering from his illness, he made notes for an interview 
with the King which was to take place on 16 April; and there 
is a passage in these notes which, though cancelled by the writer, 
clearly shows that he felt his judicial conduct would not bear 
inspection. He begins by distinguishing three kinds of bribery, 
1st, bargain, or contract for reward, to pervert justice pendmte 
lite; 2nd, where the judge conceives the case to be at an end, 
but does not take sufficient care to ascertain this; 3nl, when 
the cause is really ended. As to the third class, he conceived it 
to bo no fault, though now, he adds, he is willing to be better 
informed; as to the second, he fears in some jtarticulars he 
may be faulty. But as to the first class—where at least we 
might have expected unqualified denial—he seems to have felt 
that whatever his motives might have been, his actions exposed 
him to the charge of corruption. This at least is a natural 
inference from some cancelled words in the MS.: 

“ But, fur the first of them, I take mysolf to bo as innocent as any bom 
upon St. Innocent’s day in my heart [ii luf yet perhnpa, in some ttoo or 
three of thenif the proofe tnay etand pregnant to the eontrary\.^ For the 
second, I doubt in some particulars 1 may be faulty ; and, for the lost, 1 
conceived it to be no fault; but therein I desire to be better informed 
that 1 may be twice penitent, once for the fact and ognin for the error.” 

In a subsequent letter to the King (21 April), begging that 
“ the cup may pass from him,” he beseeches the King, if not by 
direct use of the Prerogative, at least by indirect infiueuce, to 
quash the proceedings against him. The surrender of tlie Seal, 
accompanied by a general submission, will surely, he thinks, be 
a sufficiently severe punishment. The conclusion of his letter 
indicates that the writer (possibly in anticipation of the Kmg\ 
intervention) has almost recovered bis self-complacency. % 

' I quote from t\ke first draft of the notes, Speddmg, vii. 236. Prof. Qardiner 
{BisUrry^ Iv. 88), quoting from the same draft, but (here alone, as far as I 
rememWr) not from Speoding, but firom Monta^’s edition of B^n’a works 
(xvi note, G. G. U.), omita the cancelled words, and makes no reference to them. 

The words **in my heart*' obviously demand some antithesis; **m my heaH 
1 was gnilUas^ though in, nppemttnee mil^.” In the necond draft or '* improrod 
version,'* as lu. Spading calls it, which probably represents more nearly wbat 
Bacon ultimately asdd, the words run thus:— 

"The first is, Of baigun, contract, or promise of reward, pendente lUe. And 
this is properly called eenaUa aenttnUOf otwmdria or eorrupUdae munerum. And 
of this my heeert tdtte me I am innocent; that I had no bribe or rewud in my eye 
or UuSiught, when I prononnoed any sentence or order." 
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But because he that hath taken bribes is apt to give bribes, 1 will go 
further and present your Majesty with a bribe. For if your Majesty give 
me peace and leisure, and Qod give me life, I will present your Miyesty 
with a gooil history of England and a better digest of your laws.” 

But the King had taken the Chancellor at his word and had 
no intention of preventing the course of justice from making 
the clay into a '* vessel of dishonour." 

Closely following his last letter to the King a general sub¬ 
mission was sent to the Upper House (22 April) entitled '* The 
humble submission and supplication of the Lord Chancellor." 
He begins by expressing his satisfaction at the utility of the 
precedent, calamitous though it is for himself, because hereafter 
“ the greatness of a Judge or Mngistrate sholl be no sanctuary 
or protection of guiltiness," and because Judges will " fly from 
anything that is in the likeness of corruption (though it wero 
at a great distance) as from a serpent." Ho understands that 
some justification is expected of liim. He will offer none but 
that of Job: 

** For after the clear snbmiRsion and confetiaion which I ftball now make 
unto your Lordships, I hoi>o I may say and justify with Job in these words ; 
I have not hid my ein as did /Idam, nor ctmcealed my faults in my bosom. 
This is the only justification which I will use. 

“ It resleth therefore, that, without fig-leaves, I do ingenuously confess 
and acknowledge that, having understood the particulars of the charge, nut 
formally from the House, but enough to inform my conscience and memory, 
I find matter sufficient and full, lK>th to move me to desert the defence, 
and to move your Lordships to condemn and censure me. 

“Neither will I trouble your Lonlships,hy singling those particulars 
which I think may fall off. 

Quid te exemiitc Jurat spinis dvplurihus unaf'^ 

He then shows at some length, by a story from Livy (** But 
herein I beseech your Lordships to give me leave to tell you a 
stoiy,") that moderate punishment may deter as efleotually os 
mercilessness) and begs them to behold their ** chief pattern, the 
King our Sovereign, a King of incomparable clemency, and 
whose heart is inscrutable for wisdom and goodness:" 

“ Yourselves are either nobles (and compassion ever beateth in the veins 
dt noble blood) or reverend Prelates, wbo are the servants of Him that 
would not break the bmised reed nor quench the smoking flax. Yon all 
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sit apou one high stage, and therefore cannot but be more sensibte of the 
changes of the world and of the fall of any of high place. 

** Neither will your Lordships forget that there are vitia Umporw as widil 
' as viUa hominia, and that the beginning of reformations hath the coniaraxy 
power of the pool of Bethesda ; for that hod strength to cure only him 
that was first cast in, and this hath commonly strength to hurt him only 
that is first cast in. And for my part 1 wish it may stay there and go no 
further. . . . 

“And therefore my humble suit to your Lordships is, that my penitent 
submission may be my sentence and the loss of the Seal my punishment; 
and that your Lordships will spare any further sentence, but recommend 
me to his Majesty’s grace and pardon for all that is past. Qod’s Holy 
Spirit be amongst you.” 

It cannot but occur to those vrho have closely followed the 
narrative of the Lord Chancellor’s doings for the last few months, 
that he was strangely inconsistent in measuring out for Yelverton 
so ample a cup of bitterness for much less culpable acts, and in 
desiring that a Lord Chancellor, making a general submission 
in answer to charges of corruption, should demand that the cup 
should pass almost, if not altogether, from him. Yelverton’s 
sole fault (setting aside the unpardonable sin of being out of 
favour with Buckingham) was that he had made mistakes of 
judgment. Of corruption he was expressly acquitted. Yet his 
submission (mainly owing to Bacon’s opposition) was not allowed 
to stay the proceedings against him; he was deprived of his 
office, fined £4,000, and sentenced to imprisonment in the Tower 
during the King’s pleasure; and this sentence Bacon reports to 
Buckingham with the utmost satisfaction. 

It was not likely that the Lords would be moved by a few 
impassioned words, or by a " story ” from Livy, to content them¬ 
selves with the slight and inadequate sentence which th%Lord 
Chancellor desired—a sentence which would have made them 
cottdoners of corruption in high places, and would have brought 
upon them the just indignation of the Lower House. When 
(24 April) Bacon’s letter of submission was read to the Lords, 
** No Lord iqioke to it, after it was read, for a long time.’* At 
last the LoH Chamberlain 6poke: "The question is whefther 
this submiision be sufficient to ground your Lordship’s juc^ment 
fear A oensare, without further examination.” l^e House harii^ 
resolved itself into Committee to c<»isider this, the twenty'^thrse 
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charges of corruption were read, and then the Lord Chancellor’s 
submission was read a second time. The Prince and Buck¬ 
ingham wished to accept the submission and to spare further, 
sentence; but they found no support. Some would have ig¬ 
nored the submission altogether^ as being too late to stop 
proceedings, and too geneml to ground a censure. By declining 
to ** single out particulars,” and to rebut any possibly false or 
weak charges, Bacon might have seemed at first eight to have 
gained this great advantage, that he avoided the definite admis¬ 
sion of those charges which were true and strong. But it proved 
otherwise. It is not sufficient,” said the Lord Chamberlain; 
*'for the confession is grounded upon a rumour .... Ho 
neither speaks of the particular charge, nor confesseth anything 
particular.” The same view was taken by Southampton, who 
pointed out that amidst many lengthy and general submbsions 
and confessions there was no confession of corruption: ** He is 
charged by the Commons,” said Southampton, ” with corruption; 
and no word of confession of any corruption in his submission. 
It stands, with the justice and lionour of this House not to 
proceed, without the parties’ particular confession; or to have 
the paities to hear the.charge, and we to hear the parties’ 
answer.” Tliis was the only fair and reasonable course to 
adopt; and after some discussion it was decided that, instead 
of summoning him to hear the charges, the particulars should 
be sent to him (but without the " proofs ”), and that he should 
he requested to send his answer with all convenient expedition. 
A letter from the Lord Chancellor to the Chief Justice excited 

9 

some anticipation that he would defend himself: but, in answer 
to their inquiry on this point, there came back his written 
^guQswer: 

‘*ThB Lord Chancellor will make no manner of defence to the diarge, 
but meaneth to acknowledge corruption, and to make a particular confeosion 
lo every point; but humbly craves liberty thal^ where the charge is more 
full than he finds the truth of the fact, he may make declaration of the 
truth in such particulan; the charge being brief and containing not all 
oueomstanees.'* 

For this purpose time was given him, and on SO April 
there was read in the House of Lords a fbll and detailed 
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confession, Admitting the truth of twenty-eight chazges, of which 
about six imported the acceptance of money from suitora 
pendente lUe. The twenty-eighth charge is that “The Lord 
Clianccllor Imth given way to great exactions by his servants, 
both in respect of private seals, and otherwise for sealing of 
Injunctionsto which he replies, “I confess it was a great 
fault of neglect in me that I looked no better to my servants/" 
And there is attached to the particular confessions the following 
general statcinent: 

" 1 do »mreHS that, in the pointo charged upon me, although they 
Hhould he taken as myself have declared them, there is a great deal of 
corruption and neglect, fur which I am heartily and \)onitently sorry, ond 
submit myself to the judgment, grace, and mercy of tlie Court.” 

A coimnittce of twelve of the Lords was at once sent to 
Bacon, to inform him that they conceived it to be an ingenuous 
and full confession, and to ask him whether the subscription 
Was in his hand, and whether ho adhered to it: “ My Lords,” 
lie replied, “it is my act, my liand, my heart. I beseech your 
Lordshifis bo merciful to a broken reed.” The King was at 
once moved to sequester the Seal. The Lords who came to 
receive it (1 May) on finding him very ill, “wished it had been 
better with liiin ” His reply was, “ The worse the better. By 
tlio King’s great favour I received the great Seal; by my own 
great fault 1 have lost it.” 

On 2 May the Upper House agreed to proceed in the 
business of tho Lord Chancellor. The Usher and Seigeant 
were ordered to summon him to appear in person on the 
following day; the Judges to be there in their robes (save one 
in each court), the Lower House to be sent for. The Sex]^|puit 
to carry his mace and show it him, but not to carzy it before 
him as he did when he had the Seal.*’ But from this humilia- 
tion Bacon was to be spared. The Gentleman Usher and 
Mr. Sergeant reply that they find the Lord Chancellor sick in 
bed: “He answered that he is so sick that he is not able 
to repair hither; that this is no excuse; for, if he had been 
well, he would willingly have come.” The Lords therefore 
proceeded (3 May) in his absence; and, instead of discriminating 
the barges (some of which referred to oomf^entaiy gifts 
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received aft^ the end of a suit) Hiey came to a general con¬ 
clusion that "the Lord Chancellor is guilty of the matters 
wherewith he is chargedIt was probably felt, even by 
Bacon’s best friends, that no good purpose would be served by 
going again into the particulars of the several accusations 
against him ; such a course might have destroyed the effect of 
his submission, and have embittered the feeling against him; 
accordingly the resolution was passed ticmim dmenticide. 
About the penalty there was much difference of opinion. There 
was an almost unanimous feeling that he ought to be dis¬ 
qualified for any public office: but the majority were successful 
in resisting the proposal to degrade him; yet even the Earl of 
Arundel, who was one of his strongest supporters, declared " his 
offences foul, his confession pitiful.” In the end it was resolved 
that he should be fined £40,000, imprisoned in the Tower during 
the King's pleasure, declared inca[>ablc of any office, place, or 
employment in the State or Commonwealth, and that he should 
never sit in Parliament, nor come within the verge of the Cotirt. 
It is at least creditable to Buckingham’s constancy that to the 
last he stood by the fallen man who had served him only too 
well. When the question was put " whether these punishments 
above shall be inflicted upon the Lord Viscount St. Alban, or 
no,” it was " agreed, dimTUierUe Lord Admiral.” 

Those who have followed Bacon's career with attention up to 
this point will not be surprised to find that, in spite of his 
public confession, ho did not, in his own heart, believe that lie 
had been guilty of corruption And indeed we have already 
recognised that he ought certainly to be called guiltless, if " cor- 
niption” meant merely the deliberate perversion of justice for 
fboney: but if the word is fitly used (as it must be) to denote 
the misconduct of a judge who, for any motives whatever—not 
money merely but " Court or favour ” as poor Peyton expresses 
it'—wrests justice to the wrong side, then the investigation of 
Br. Steward’s case shows that Bacon cannot be {nt>nounced 
incorrupt. However, that the fallen Chancellor himself in 
private took a brighter view of his own conduct, is proved by 
this sentence written by himself in cipher; " 1 was the justest 
judge that was in England these fifty yean, but it was the justest 

^ See above, p. 280. 
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sentence in Parliament that was these two hundred ‘ yearn.** 
Until it can be shown that Coke or Egerton reversed a l^[al 
decision to oblige a Favourite, or through some other corrapt 
motive, this solf-acquittal cannot be accepted: but we may 
readily acknowledge that the prosecution of the charges of 
judicial misconduct was sharpened by political dissatisiaction 
with the Government of which Bacon had made himself the 
instrument. 


§ 41 Bacon's Death 

The remaining five years of Bacon's life—“ a long cleansing 
week of five years’ expiation and more,” as he himself calls it— 
wore divided between suing for meam, and prosecuting his 
philosophical work. His imprisonment in the Tower, delayed 
at first owing t.o the state of his health, was pressed by the 
Ijords (12 May) that the world may not think " as Southampton 
said. “ our sentence is in vain.” But it lasted for no more than 
two days. Even two days were almost more than he could 
bear: and ho implores the Favourite (31 May) for immediate 
release : 

** Qood MX Loni), 

“ Procure the warrant for my diechai^c thi» day. I^cath, I thank (wxl, 
is so for from being uiiweUuiroe to me, us 1 have oalltHl for it (os Christian 
rosoluiion arould pennit) any time these two months. But to die before 
the time of his grace, and in this disgraceful place, ia even the 

a'orst that could bo; and when 1 am dead, be is gone that was always in 
one tenor, a true and perfect servant to his master ; and one that was never 
author of any immoderate, no, nor unsafe, no (I will say it) nor anfrarinnate 
counsel; and one that no temptation could ever make other than a tmsty, 
and iKinest, and thrice loving friend to your Tjordship ; and (howsorn^ 1* 
acknowlo<lge the sentence just, and for reformation sake fit) the 
Chancellor that hath been in the five changes since Sir Nicholas Bacon's 
time. Qotl bless and prosper your Lordsliip, whatsoever become of me, 
Tour Lordship's true friend, living and dying, 

Fr. St. Alhax, 

“Tower, Slot May, ISSl." 

Beleaaed from the Tower he is at once himself agaiii, and 
(with bis usual imsistible restlessness and sanguinenesi) implor¬ 
ing (4 June) tp be employed by the King. To the last he never 
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seemed to understand that in declaring him incapable of public 
office, and excluding him from the Coui't and from his place in 
Parliament, the Lonls had deliberately intended to disqualify 
him for the post of conddential ailviser to the King, and that 
the King could not replace him in his old position without 
setting himself in opposition to their decision. 

“ I hearlily thank your Loixlship for ^{otfing me «mtof priHon *, an«l, now 
luy hotly is out, my luiml iieverth••lew will be »*lill in priwn, till I may be. 
on my feet to do hia Majesty and your I^uHlship faithful servitM*. Wherein 
your Lonlship, by the grace of trial, shall find that my lulvarsity hath 
neither spent nor pent my spirits. (tod prosper you.’’ 

In the same cheerful spirit he writes (4 June) to the King: 

“ I Iminbly thank your Mjyesty for niy liberty, without which timely 
grant any further yrnce. would have come too lab*. lint y«»ur Majesty, that 
did shell tears in I lie beginning of my trouble, tvill I ho]>e shed the dew of 
yoHT grace and giuKlness ujum ni« in the eiul. Let me live to serve yon ; 
else life is but the shadow of death to, 

Your Majiisty's most devoted Mtivaut, 

I'll. St. Aj.iian.’* 

His fine, being assigned by tlwj King to some of his friends, 
was an actual benefit to him, in that it protected his property 
oven from the just claims of his creditors by the slndter of the 
prior royal claim. But be had now to live on the scraps of 
Itis former fortunes. The Provoslship of Eton tvas di^niud to 
him, and he had t^ jmrt \Yith York JTouse and Gorhambury 
and retire once more to chambers in Gray’s Inn. 

Letters of this perioil i;xhibit him struggling against the 
dnfiux of ailversity. ** I do not think,” he says, any except a 
Turk or a Tartar would wish to have another chop out of me.” 
An additional sting was added to his calamities by the attitude 
of Buckingham, who—manifestly regarding bis friend's political 
career as now concluded—intimated that he could no longer 
need York House, and offered to buy it of him. Bacon’s refusal 
so alienated the Favourite, that he no longer stood his friend 
with the King, and even declined to see him. The following 
letter is the first draft (for two other copies were written before 
Bacon could cool down enough to write with such moderation 
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as not altogether to break with his former patron) of the pas* 
sionate protest in which he declares that to ^ve up his Other's 
house, the house where he himself was bom, would be a second 
sentence: 

** My Loan, 

** I say to myself that your Lordship hath forsaken me, and I think T 
am one of the lost that findeth it, and in nothing more than that twice at 
London your Lordship would not vouchsafe to see me, though the latter 
time I begged it of you. 

** If yonr Lordship take any insatisfaction about York House, good my 
Lord, think of it better; for I assure yonr Lordship that motion was to 
me as a second sentence, for I conceived it sentenced me to the loss of 
that which I thought was saved from the fomter sentence, which is yonr 
love and favour. But sure it could not be that pelting matter, but the 
being out of sight, nut of use, and the ill othces done me perhaps by such 
as have your ear. Thus I think and thus I speak ; for I am far enough 
from any baseness or detracting, but I shall ever love and honour you, 
howsoever I be, 

“ Your forsaken friend and freed servant, 

“ Fit. St. Alban.” 


Soon afterwards we find him writing a petition to the Lords 
in which be describes his wretchedness in language that might 
have been borrowed straight from Lear, “ I am old, weak, ruined, 
a very subject of pity appealing again and again to Bucking¬ 
ham for help; declaring that he is ** cast for means; and lastly 
—as if a piece of paper with the King’s name on it could cure 
the disease from which his good name had suffered—^imploring 
a royal pardon ** to the end that blot of ignominy may be 
removed from me and from my memory with posterity, that I 
die not a condemned man, but may be to your Majesty, as vou 
God, n&m ereatnra.** But these few extant letters in which 
he appeaik complaining, petitioning, and piteously supplicating, 
,do not represent the deeper current of his life. He was now 
steadily devoting himself to labours for which he was better 
fitted than for politics or state-triala At the time when his guilt 
had first been brought home to him, he had particularly deplored 
as his greatest offence his fault in mispending the talent of his 
gifto ai^ graces in things for which he was least fit. Now he was 
resolved to make amends; and these five years of humiliation 
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brought forth a rich crop of literary work, which testifies that 
the days of his fall were not spent in repinings and supplications. 
Whatever language of irritation or importunity ho may have 
occasionally used to the great persons from whom ho hoped to 
obtain favours, all his most intimate friends—those who knew 
him in the privacy of his domestic life—concur in praising the 
patience and good tem])cr with which he met adversity, and the 
unruffled perseverance with wdiich he pursued his pbiloso^diio 
studies. 

The De ArtgiatiUvs, the completed edition of the JSssays, the 
History of Henry VIL, find the Dialoffite on a Holy War, beside 
the Syha Syharnm, and a number of tracts (intended as con¬ 
tributions to the Natural History without which his Noimm 
Organum could not l>e applied to action) all proceeded from his 
pen during these five years of enforced retirement. When a 
comparison is made between these literary fruits of his downfall 
and the barremness of tlic years of his offleial greatness, one is 
tf'mptcd to wish either that he hafl never become groat, or that 
his greatness and bis downfall had come earlier. If he had 
carried out his intention long ago expressed (perhaps in a tran¬ 
sient fit of sullcnness) to his uncle Burghlcy, to retire to Cam¬ 
bridge and there to become " a sorry bookmaker,” how much 
we might have gained from the books he would have written, 
how easily could we have dispensed with the few papers of 
political advice that he would have left unwritten, and how 
gladly should we miss his name in the state trials tltat he would 
not have conducted ! One consolation Wiis still left to him amid all 
his troubles and humiliations—the delusion of bright anticipa¬ 
tions. Fond though he was of declaiming against hope—all 
4iope at least except that which looked forward to a life beyond 
the grave—he was himself one of the most conspicuous examples 
of the sustaining power of the virtue which he despised. He was 
hopeful and hopefully employed to the very lost. 

In the summer of 1625, when the plague was raging in 
lx>ndon, he seems to have been seriously ill: yet he writes to a 
foreign correspondent, one Father Fulgentio, in a spirit of com¬ 
placent satisfaction with his past philosophic work, mingled 
with ardent expectations of future success. He cannot indeed 
complete the Naf^rai History, which he intends to form 
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the Third Part of his Imtauratio. That is plainly a work for a 
Kiogi or a Pope, or some college or order, and cannot be done, 
—not at least as it should be done—by a private man's industry. 
But ho trusts to complete all the rest, except the Second 
Philo»(>2»hij, which is to form the Sixth Part of the Imdaurcdio ; 
and he is sup[X)rted by hope, partly because the nobility of the 
work seems fit to obtain God’s sanction, partly because of the 
ardour and constancy of my own mind, which, in this pursuit, 
has not grown old nor cooled in so great a space of time; it 
being now forty years, as I remember, since I composed a 
juvetiilo work on this subject, which with groat confidence and 
a magniiicont title I named the Grcated Birth of Timef 

One of the strongest helps that a man can have in the time 
of trouble seems to have Injen denied to Bacon. No record in 
any letter or docnnieiit hitherto has attested that his wife 
sympithised with his pursuits, or shared any of his aspirations. 
Hor name is scarcely mentioned in his voluminous correspou> 
deuce, exc(‘pt in a letter indicating that her convenience, as well 
as his own, nxjuired that York House should be retained. But 
tin? conclusion of tluj will which ho made (December, 1625) not 
long Ix'foro his death, revuktsl “for just and great causes” the 
provision made for her in her former i>art, and leaves her " to 
her right” only. 

The same document affords one more curious and Bnal 
instance of his sanguine tem]>crameiit, and of his ignorance of 
money mutters. After making provision for several legacies, 
amounting to three or four thousand }x>unds, he conceives there 
will be a good round surplusage,” out of which he proceeds to 
onilow two lectureships in either of the two Universities. One 
of those locture.s is to be on Natural Philosophy, and he trusts 
that the salary of neither w ill Im below £200 a year. it 

was not destined that any Professorship should perpetuate the 
name of Verulam or St. Alban at Cambridge or Oxford. The 
prooeods of his estate amounteil to little more than £7,000, 
while bis debts amounted to £20,000, and neither the " good 
round surplusage” nor the lectureships ever had any other 
than an imaginary existence. 

Not many da^'s of life now remained for him, and his last letter 
expUins the cause of his death. Riding from London to High- 
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gate, toward the end of March, 1626, on a sunny day when he was 
torniug in his mind certain experiments concerning the conser¬ 
vation and induration of bodies, he was seized with a desire to 
try the effect <»f snow in preserving flesh from putrefaction. He 
alighted from his coach at a cottage where, as the story goes, 
he bought a fowl, and with his own hantls stuflixl it with snow. 
A chill au<l sudden sickness supervening, forced liim to resort at 
once to the neighbouring liuuse of Lord Arundel; and there, 
in ignorance of his approaeliitig einl, he dictates a letter to the 
host whose hospifality he had b^en compelled to claim. 

“My very ooon Lord, 

“ I was lik«*ly lo liav« had tlift forlime of Caius PlitiiuR the elder, 
whii lost bin life by tryiuy iin ex]M*rimf‘nt a)>oiU llu; Inirnin^ of the 
inoiuitiiin For 1 wju» also denirons to try on <‘X|M*rim«nt r»r two, 

t<*uohiTi}' the ronserx nlion ond imluration of hodies. As for Ihe exj>‘Tliiient 
its<df, it MU’cmleil ex<vodin}^ly well ; hut in the journey (between London 
and Jligligab-) 1 was tiikeii with sneh a fit of casting;, an I knew not 
whether it wen* the stoiu', or st'iiie surffil, or i*o!d,or ind«HHl ntourh of them 
all three. But when I e 4 uiie to your LorfIshi]i'.s house I was not able, to go 
buck, and thendbre was furced to take np niy lodging liere, where your 
honsekwper is very wireful and diligent ubunt nu*; which 1 assure myself 
your Lortlship will not only parthm biwurils him, but think the bi'ller of 
him for it. For indeed your- Lorulship’s Imuse was happy t-o me ; iind 1 
kiss your noble hands for the welcome wliieh I am sure you give me 
to it. 

“ I kmw liow unfit it is for me to wrilt! to your Lordship with ony other 
hand tlian mine own ; but in Iriith iny fingers arc so disjointed with this 
fit of sickness, that I cantii»t steadily hold a pen.” 

Those fingers were never to hold a pen again. He diod on 
the morning of Blaster Sunday, 9 April, 1626. 


§ 42 Bacon at Home 

Before proceeding to discuss Batson’s character, it seems fair 
to hear the best that can be said about him by a witness who 
knew him very well, or at all events had very good oftportunities 
for knowing bim; and such testimony we find in the brief 
memoir about him c.omi)osed by his chaplain. Dr. Bawley. 
Making allowance for a little courtlineM, a little disposition to 
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omit or gloss over anything unpleasing or ungraceful,^ a little 
excess of admiration, and here and there, perhaps, a tinge of 
obsequiousness such as may fairly be pardoned in a liord 
Chancellor’s chaplain, we can hardly deny that the writer felt a 
real and hearty affection for his great patron. The memoir 
scarcely touches on Bacon's public career, at all events during 
the reign of James; but the latter portion of it gives some 
quaint and interesting details about his domestic life and habits, 
and illustrates the feelings with which he was regarded by his 
dependents and familiar friends. We have seen Bacon in the 
Law Courts, in the Star Chamber, in Parliament, and in what 
may be described as the King’s Cabinet; we are now to see 
him as he appeared to his chaplain at home. 


“There is a conimemoration :lue as well to his abilities and virtues as to 
the course of his life. Those abilities which commonly single in other 
men, though of prime and observable parts, wore all conjoined and met in 
him. Those arc, sharpnesa of te//, memory^ judgmeoty and eloeution. For 
the former three his books do abundantly speak them ; which with what 
sutUciency ho WTOte, let the world Judge ; but with what celerity he wrote 
them, I can best testify. But for the fourth, his rloeution, I will only set 
down what I heard Sir Walter Raleigh once speak of him by way of com¬ 
parison (whose judgment may well be trusted), Thai the Earl of Salisbury 
teaa an exeellmt speaker, but no good penman; that the Earl of Northampton 
{the Lord Henry Ifoward) was an exeellent penman, but no good speaker ; 
but that Sir Francis Bacon teas eminent in both. 

“ I have been induced to think, that if there were a beam of knowledge 
deriveil from Qod upon any man in tliese modem times, it was upon him. 
For though he was a great reader of books, yet he had not his knowledge 
from books,’' but from some grounds and notions from within himself; 
which, notwithstanding, he vented with great caution and circumspecticm. 
His book of Instauratio Magna * (which in his own account was the chiefes^ 

* Rswley avoids, for example, any mention of the pecaniary diiBcult(|p to 
which Bacon was r^ucod in his later years; and ho not only omits all refermce 
to the doniestio difference which Anally induced Bacon to revoke in his last will 
the dispoMtions previously made in his wife's favour, but even “speaks of their 
married life in terms which almost exclude the supposition of any (difference).”— 
Spedding, vii. 624, 538. 

* i.e. not fiWn books only: Hbris tatnen soli* odemtiam suam depro m pe i sm 

ka a dquagpa m eonoedere lieet. Thisand the following notes (except where mcketed) 
are Hr. Bpeddin^ Works, i. 10—18. 

* For IndsutraUo Magna in this place, uid also for Insiemraiton a few lines 
hurther on, the Latin verson snbsUtntea Wotwin Orgemum., Bawley, when he 
spoke of Um Instaaration, was thinking no doubt of the Tolmne in which the 
Nomm Orgntittm first Mpesred, and wluch contains all the pieces that stand in 
this edition liefore the JDe Augmenti*, 
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of hia works) was no slight imagination or fancy of his brain, but a settled 
and concocted notion, the production of many yearn’ labour and travel, 1 
myself have seen at the least twelve copies of the lustaumtion, revised 
year by year one after another, and every year altered and amended in the 
frame thereof, till at last it came to that model in which it was committed 
to the press; as many living creatures do lick their young ones, till they 
bring them to their strength of limba 

In the composing of his books he did rather drive at a masculine and 
clear expression than nt any fineness or affectation of phrases, and would 
often ask if the meaning were expressed plainly enough, as being one that 
accounted worris to bo but subservient or ministerial to matter, and not the 
principal. And if his style were polite,* it was because he would do no 
otheru'ise. Neither was he given to any light conceits, or descanting upon 
words, but did ever purposi'ly and industriously avoid them ; for ho held 
such things to be. but digressions or diversions from the scope intended, and 
to derogate from the weight and dignity of the style, 

“ He w'os no plodder upon books ; though he read much, and that with 
great judgment, and rejection of impertinences incident to many authors ; 
for lie would ever interlace a moderate relaxation of his mind with his 
studies, os walking, or taking the air abroad in his coach,’* or some other 
befitting recreation ; and yet Lu would lose no tiiiie, inasnincli as \ipon his 
first and immediate return he would full to rending again, and so suffer no 
moment of time to slip from him without some present improvement. 

“ His meals w’cre refections of the ear as well as of the stomach, like the 
Noctea Atticae, or CV>»virm Veipno aophialarum^ wherein a man might be 
refreshed in his mind and understanding no less than in his body. And I 
have known some, of no mean parts, that have professed to make iise of 
their note-books when they have risen from his table. In which conversa¬ 
tions, and otherwise, he was no dashing ’ man, os some men are, but ever a 
countcnoncer and fosterer of another man’s parts. Neither was be one that 
would appropriate the speech wholly to himself, or delight to outvie others, 
but leave a liberty to the co-assessors to take their turns. Wherein he 
would draw a man on, and allure him to speak upon such a subject, os 
wherein he was particularly skilful, and woidd delight to speak. And for 
^ himself, he contemned no man’s observations, but would light bis torch 
at every man’s candle. 

** His opinions and assertions were for the most part binding, and not 

^ The latin version adds: Siquidem apud nos(raU$ eloquU ArtgUeani artifex 
hahitua efd. 

* In the Latin veniou Bawley odds gentle exercise on horseback and playing at 
bowls: Equitatimemf rum citem aed letUam, fftoborum luawn, et id gmwa 
exereUia. 

• The word ** dash " is used here in the senw in which Costard usee it in XWe 
Laiour'a LnA. ** There, on't diall pleeae yon; a foolish mild man ; an honest 
man, look you, and ooon diosAerf,** Bawley meeni that Bacon was not a man who 
noed his wit as some do, to put hia neighimura out emrUe/uinut: Cmviaamtdium 
ueminam asU alim eoUoqu^ium pudore suffundere gUni/u aibi duaeit, aieut 
rwnnutti geatiunt. 
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contradicted by any ; rather like oracles than discourses; which may be 
imputed eitlier to the well wei|{hing of his sentence by the scales of tmth 
and reason, or else to the reverence and estimation wherein he was com-^ 
monly had, that no man would contest with him ; so that there was no 
argumentation, or pro ami am (as they term it), at his table : or if there 
chanced to be any, it was carried with much suhmissiou and moderation. 

I have often observed, and 8<i liave other men of great account, that if 
l)e had occasion to repeat another man’s words after him, he had an use and 
faculty to dross them in bettor vestments and apparel than they had before ; 
HO that the author should hml bis own s))eech much amended, and yet the 
substance of it still retaine<I; as if it had been natural to him to use good 
forms, as Ovid spake of his faculty of versifyiiig, 

Et (piofl tentrbam scn'bi re, vrr n'e emi. 


"When his oflico called him, ns ho was of the kitu^V ooiinsfl learned, to 
eharge any otboKlors, either in criiiiitials or capiuds, he was never of an 
insulting and domineering nulimt over them, but always teiuler-hearted, 
uud currying himself decently towards the parties (though it was his duty 
to charge them home), but yet as one Hint looked upon the example w'ith 
the eye of severity, but upon the person witli the eye of pity and compassion. 
Aud in civil business, as he was counsellor of estate, he had the way 
of advising, not engaging his master in any precipitate or grievous courses, 
but in unKlerate and lair proceedings : the king wlnun be served giving 
him this testimony, That he rcer dealt iu husinetss suuvibns modis ; whirh 
was the way that jcas most itceording to his own heart, 

" Neither was he in his time Joss gracious with the subject tlian witb his 
sovereign. He was ever acceptable to the Hiuisc of Commons’ when be 
was a meiubiw thereof. Being the king's attorney, and chosen to a place 
in I’arliameut, he w'os nllo'H'tHl and dispensed with to sit iu the House ; 
which was not permitted to other atturuevs. 

“ And as he was a good servant to his master, being never in nineteen 
years’ service (as himself averred) rebuked by the king for anything 
relating to His Majesty, so he was a good master to his servants, and 
n'.wartled their long attendance with gootl placea freely • when they fell into# 
his power : which was the cause that so many yonng gentlemen of blood 
and quality sought to list themselves in his retinue. And if hc^ere 
abused by any of them in their places, it was only the error of tlie good¬ 
ness of his nature, but the badges of their indiscretions and intemperances. 

"’niis lord was religious, for though tlie world be apt to sucqtect and 
prejudge great wite and politics to have somewhat of the atheist, yet he 
was conversant wnth God, as appeareth by several poss^es throughout' the 

’ The I^ttn veman odds, in quo mepe peroravil, non sine magm applan^a. 

* Oratis, ia the Latin version; ie. without taking any money for them, an 
unosual thing in Bacon’s time, when the sale of offices was a prinetpol source of 
all great mena incomes. 
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vLole eorrent of liis writings. Otherwise he should have crossed his own 
principles, which were, That a litiU phihmtphy inaki*th men apt to /vrijet 
Gipit a$ attribuHnff too mueh h» $ecohd cawn ; hat ihe depth of pftilotujthy 
^itgeA a man htick to God again. Now I am sure there is no man that 
will deny him. or account otherwise of him, but to have him been a deep 
philosopher. And not only m ; but he was oblo to render « remon of the 
hope which vxi» in Aim, wliich that writing of his of the Confemon of the 
Faith doth abundantly testify. He repaired fretiuenlly, when his health 
would permit him, to the service of the church, to hear senuons, to the 
administration of the Siicrauicnt of tlie blessed l>ody and blood of Christ; 
and died in the true faith, established in tint church of England, 

“ This is most true—he was free from mulic<‘, which (as he said himself) 
he nerer bred nor fed.^ He was no revenger of injuries; which if ho had 
minded, he luul both opportunity and place high enough to have dune it. 
He was no heaver of men out of their places, as delighting in their ruin 
and undoing. He was no ihifamer of any man to his prince. One day, 
when a great slatesiuau was newly deinl, that had nut b(M.>u his friend, the 
king ashed him, What he thought tf (hat lord 'which was gone y ho answ<‘red, 
That he. would never hare wade Jlis Majesty's estate be.tttT, hut he was 
sure he would have Inept it from being worse ; which was tint worst ho 
would say of him : whicli I reckun not among his iiiorul, but his Christian 
virtues.'* 

“ His fame is greater and sounds louder in foreign parts abroad, than at 
home in his own nation ; thendiy verifying that divine sentence, A prophet 
is not without honourf save in his own couutnf^ and in his otm house.. 
Concerning which I wdll give you a task* only, out of a letU*r written from 
Italy (the stonjhouse of refined wits) to the late Earl of Ilevonshire, then 
the Lord Candish ; I will erpeet die new essays of my Lord Chanrelhr liaroUf 
as also h'le History, with a great deal of desire, ami whatsoever else he 
shall compose.: hut in particular of his History I promise myself a thing 
perfect and singular, especially in Henry the Serenlh, where he nuiy arcr* 
rise the talent of his d'trine tuuhrstanding. Tins lord is more and more 
known, and his books here, more aud more deiighted in / and those men 
that have more than ordinary knowledge in iivman affairs esteem him one of 
, the most capable spirits <f this age: and he is truly such. Now his fame 
doth not <lecrease auth days .since, but rather increase. Ilivers of his works 
have been anciently and yet laUdy translateil into other tongnes, both 
learned and modern, by foreign pens. Several persons of quality, during 
his lordship’s life, crossed the seas on purpose to gain an opportunity of 
seeing him and discoursing with him ; whereof one <iaTTicd his lordship's 


* ‘* He said be had breeding swans and feeding swans; but for malice, be 
neither bred it nor fed it."—From a commonplace book of Dr. liawley’s in tiio 
Lambeth Library. 

s [But see above, pp. 174, 17l>. Dr. Bawley appears not to hove known, or to 
have forgotten *' the worst that Bacon could say ot Ccci)."J 
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picture from head to foot * over with him into Fiance, as a thing which he 
foreiiaw would be much desired theie, that so they might enjoy the image 
of hie person as well as the images of his brain, his hooka. Amongst the 
rest, Marquis Fiat, a French nobleman, who came ambassador into England, 
in the beginning of Queen Mary, wife to King Charles, was taken with an 
extraoi’dinary desire of seeing him ; for which he made way by a friend ; 
and when he came to him, being then through weakness confined to his 
bed, the marquis saluted him with this high expression, That hit lordthip 
had been ever to him like the angeUi, of whom he hud often heard^ and 
read much of them in booke, bat he never aaw them. After which they 
contracted an intimate acquaintance, and the marquis did so much revere 
him, that besides bis frequent visits, they wrote letters one to the other, 
under the titles and appellations of father and sun. As for his many 
salutation.^ by letters from foreign worthies devoted to learning, 1 forbear 
to mention them, because that is a thing common to other men of learning 
or note, together with him. 

But yet, in this matter of his fame, I speak in the comparative only, 
and not in the exclusive. For his reputation is great in liis own nation 
also, especitUly amongst those tliul are of a more acute and sharper judge¬ 
ment ; which I will exemplify but with two testimonies and no mure. 
Thu former, when his Hietory of King Henry the Seventh yit» to come forth, 
it w'as diilivered to the. old Lord Brook, to be perused by him ; who, when 
he had disjmtchcd it, returned it to the author with this eulogy, Commend 
me to my lord, and Ind him take eai'e in get good paper and ink, for the 
woi’k IS ineomparahle. The other shall be that of Doctor Samuel Collins, 
late provost of King’s College in C<unbridgo, a man of no vulgar wit, who 
affirmed unto me,* That when he had read the book of the Advancement of 
Learning, he found himeelf in a case ta begin hie etudiee anew, and that he 
hitd lost all the time of his studying before. 

*' It hath been desired that something should bo signified touching his 
diet, and the regimen of his health, of which, in regard of his universal 
insight into nature, he may perhaps be to some an example. For his diet, 
it was rather a plentiful and liberal diet,'as his stomaclt would bear it, than 
a restrained ; which he also commended in his book of 'The History of Life 
and Death. In bis younger years he was much given to the finer and ^ 
lighter sorts of meats, os of fowls, and such like; but afterward, when be 
grew more judicious,* he preferred the stronger meats, such as the shaiUtles 
afforded, as those meats 'which bred the more firm'and substantial juices of 
the body, and less disnpable, upon which he would often make his meal, 
though he had other meats upon the table. You may be sure he would not 

* This pleturn was presented to him by Bacon himself^ according to the Lstin 
version. 

* In the Latin venion Bawley has thov^t it worth while to add that thii may 
have been said playftilly: Sive fedive sim serio. 

' More judicious (that is) by experience and observation ; experitmtid edothu is 
the expression in the Latin versiou. 
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ni^lect that himaelf, which he so much extolled in his writings, and that 
was the use of nitre; whereof he took in the quantity of about three grains 
in thin warm broth every morning, for thirty years together next before his 
death. And for physic, he did indeed live physically, but not miserably ; 
for ho took only a maceration of rhubarb,* infused into a draught of white 
wine and beer mingled together for the space of half an hour, once in six or 
seven days, immediately before his meal (whether dinner or supper), that it 
might dry the body less ; which (as he said) did carry away frequently the 
grosser humours of the bofly, and not diminish or carry away any of the 
spirits, as sweating doth. And this was no grievous thing to take. As for 
other physic, in an ordinary way (whatsoever hath been vulgarly spoken •) 
he took not His receipt for the gout, which did constantly ease him of 
his pain within two hours, is alreaily set down in the end of the Natural 
Hiuivry. 

** It may seem the moon hod some principal place in the figure of his 
nativity : for the moon was never in her jaission or eclipswl, but he was 
surprised with a sudden fit of fainting ; and tUuL, though he observed not 


' In the Latin version Itawley gives the quantity : Hhabarbari aegqtiidradimam. 

[Itawley’s wonls indicate that Bacon was popularly su]ipnsu<l to Jwa constant 
valetudinarian. ati<i certainly the Memorioe Yaietudinis (If^ficdding, iv. 7s—9) 
in his Commentarivjt HoltUua would leatl us to iiifi^r that ho was iu the habit of 
watching his own constitution and sytiiptoins very attentively. 

" I doe find nothing to induce stopping more and to fill the head and to induce 
languishing and distest and fevrous disposicion more 1 say then any luaner of 
offer to sleep at afternoon, eyther viTimediately after dyuncr or at 4 of dock. 
And I could never yet fyiid rcsolucion and strejigth enough in niy self to 
inhibit it. 

“ I have fownd a dyett to feed of boyld meat, coole salletts, abstinence of 
wyne, to doe me much good, but it may not be contynued for palling and 
weakeuyiig my stomach. 

1 have fownd good of 3 spooncfulls of Hyrope of vinegar simple or (ne) syrope 
of lemans taken yniediately before supper, lor tt quickneth appetite and raiseth 
y* expulsive vertue for any remayn of collection in y* stomach. 


• • e « • e 

** I have ever had opinion that some comforting drink at 4 a clock howre 
is the howre of my languishing were proper for me.” 

Still more sug^tivc is the manner in which<a valetudinarian note is suddenly 
interpolated in the midst of other notes about forms/' i.e. retorts, witticisms, 
Ac. (Spedding. iv. 57). 

*' To send message of complem* to my La. Dorsett the wydowe. 

*'/o. Princes when in justs triumphes or games of victorye men deserve crownes 
fur their fierfourmance, doe not crown them beloe whear they perfourined bat 
calleth them up. So Ood by death" [evidently a note applying to Lo^ Dorset 
and intended for the consolation of Lady Dorset]. 

**/o. It is not for me to auek this without your favour but rather to desire your 
Ihvour without it. 

** fl^hen J vxui last at Oorhambury I toon taken much my symptome 
melancholy and dout of ^aent perill, / found U first by oeeasUm of aoppe lo** meke 
taken midie meal and it contynued ved me that night and y* next momyng, but 
note U cleared and went from me urithoeU purge and I turned right and diepMtd of 
myeeV. 

**fa. Ify L. Chanc. will not ayd legacies of mariage where the woman is 
gofct awsy withont y* consent of her firendes, and his By woord is, Yf you provyde 
fleih for your self provyde bread likewise."] 
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nor took any prerions knowledge of the eclipee thereof; and as soon as the 
eclipse ceased, he was restored to his former strength again. 

** He di(^ on the ninth day of April in the year 16S6, in the early morn¬ 
ing of the day then (xilebrated for our Saviuur^s resurrection, in the sixty- 
sixth year of his age, at the Earl of Arundel’s house in Highgate, near 
Londou, bf which place he casually repaired a week before; God so ordaining 
tliat he should die there of a gentle fever, accidentally accompanied with a 
great cold, whereby the deduxion of rheum fell so plentifully upon his 
breast, that he died by suffoention ; and was buried iu St. Michael’s C-hurch 
at St. Albans ; being the place designed for his burial by his lost will and 
testament, both because the bialy of his mother was interred there, and 
because it was the only church then remaining within the precincts of old 
Verulam : where he hath a monument erected for him in white marble, 
(by the care and gratitude of Sir Thomas Meautys, knight, formerly his 
lonlship’s secretary, afterwards clerk of the King's Hououmblc Privy 
Council under two kings) ; representing his full portraiture in the posture 
of studying, with on inscription composed by that accomplished gentleman 
and rare wit. Sir Henry Wottou. 

But howsoever his body was mortal, yet no doubt his memory and 
works will live, and will in all probability last as long ns the world la-sLelh. 
In onler to which I have endeavoured (after my p*M)r ability) to do this 
liooour to his lordship, by way of conducing to the same.” 


It is possible that Rawloy's reticence on the straits to which 
his patron was reduced led him to omit a “ nicmorablc relation,” 
which he reported to Tenison as an illustration of Bacon’s 
patience tliiring liis last five years of atlvoisity. One day Bacon 
Wiis dictating to Dr. Riiwlcy some experiments in his Sylva. In 
the midst of his work n friend called in to bring him a final 
answer concerning some grunt from the King, from which Bacon 
bod hop(}d to repair his fortunes“ His friend told him plainly 
that ho must thenceforth despair of that grant, ho%v much soever 
his fortunes needed it. JSe it so, said his Lordship ; and then he 
dismissed his friend very cheerfully, with thankful acknowWdg- 
ments of his service. His friend being gone, he came straightway 
to Dr. Hawley and .said thus unto him, Well, sir, yon buginess 
vfon*t go on,: let ns go on wUh this, for this is in our power. 
And then be dictated to him afresh for some hours, without 
the least hesitancy of speech or discernible interruption of 
thought.” 

Similar testimony is borne by his apothecary and secretary, 
Peter Boeoer, who was in his service till the beginning of 1623: 
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Though his fortune may have changed, yet 1 never saw any 
change in bis mien, his words, or his deeds, towards any man. 
Ira ewirn hominis non impki justitiam Dd: but he was always 
the same both in sorrow and joy, as a philosopher ought to be.’* 


§ 43 Bacon’s Chabacter : the Problem 

In well-known words, Bacon has bequeathed his “ name and 
memory to men’s charitable sj^eches, and to foreign nations, 
and the next ages.” It is a pity ho could not have bequeathed 
it to the great dramatist who died ten years before him; for 
none but ShnkesiH;are could do justice to the singular and 
complex combinations of good and evil in this strange character. 
Some of tlie evil of it may bo gathered from almost every 
chapter (except tlic last) of the preceding narrative; much more 
from a detailed study of his own letters; and most of all from 
his private notes; for never was man franker in committing to 
paper his own defects and infirmities. On the other hand, 
many of his better characteristics cannot receive groat pro* 
miuonce in a biography dealing mainly with defiuito and im¬ 
portant fat'ts and utterances. I have not knowingly omitted a 
single good or kind action of any importance that is recorded 
in Mr. Spedding’s copious biography to have been performed by 
him: but naturally the correspondence of a Lord Chancellor 
and a philosopher turns on political or philosophical subjects, 
and not on the quiet amenities or philanthropies of the inner 
life. Bacon’s better traits have to be inferred, not from anything 
that he himself said or did on particular occasions, but from 
the brief testimony of cme or tiivo of his most intimate friends, 
whose disinterested eulogies after bis disgrace and death prove 
that to them at least he seemed not only genial, kindly, and 
affectionate, but also a bright example of lofty virtue. 

There seems something of the nature of a psychological 
problem in the contradiction between Bacon as he appeared to his 
friends, and Bacon as he appears to us. We have noted already 
the spirit of genuine affection which breathes through the short 
memoir of him written by bis chaplain Bawley. His domestic 
apothecary and secretary, Peter Boener, expresses a wish that a 
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etatue of him may be erected, not for his learning and researches, 
but ** as a memorable example to all, of virtue, kindness, peace¬ 
fulness, and patience/* Ben Jonson speaks in the same strain 
of his "virtue;” he could never bring himself, he says, to 
condole with the great man after his fall, besauso he knew that 
no accident could do harm to his virtue, but rather serve to 
make it manifest. To the same effect writes Sir Toby Matthew, 
one of his most intimate friends, who was in the secret of his 
philosophic projects, and to whom he dedicated his Essay on 
Friend^ip: "It is not his greatness that 1 admire, but his 
virtue. It is not the favours I have received of him that 
have enthralled and enchained my heart, but his whole life 
and character; which are such that, if he were of an in¬ 
ferior condition, I could not lionour him tlie less, and if he 
were roy enemy, I should not the h^ss love and endeavour to 
serve him.” 

Ill all this, it may be said, there is nothing strange, nothing 
that deserves to be called a problem : it is no new thing to find 
in the same man private virtues sharply contrasting with public 
defects. True; but if wc enumerate the faults of which in the 
preceding narrative Bacon seems to stand convicted, they will 
appear to be precisely of the kind which would repel inferiors 
and familiar friends in private life. His behaviour, for example, 
to his long-suffering and friendly creditor Trott, a small matter 
in itself, is important as an indication of a selfish unreasonable¬ 
ness. His treatment of Essex can hanlly be termed, even by 
those who attempt to extenuate it, other than cold-blooded, 
ungenerous, and ungrateful; and a deficiency in generosity and 
in honourable instinct more easily alienates familiar dependents 
than a coarseness in open vice. As for his gross and persistent < 
flattery to Cecil up to the day of his patron's death, foll^ed 
by censorious criticism, almost before the same patron couA be 
laid in his grave, and then by fervent congratulations to the 
King upon the goodness of Qod in delivering him from a pesti¬ 
lent counsellor—it argues a disposition so lost to all sense of 
conristency and shame that we con hardly understand how a 
man guilty of such time-serving can have attracted a single 
sincere friend. His rancour towards his enemy Coke, the 
want of moral discrimination indicated by his langttage at the 
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trial of Lord Sanquhar, and his cruel ingratitude to his friend 
Telverton,^ all point in the same direction, revealing an absence 
of healthy moral instinct, a deficiency which—one might 
have expected—Bacon’s immediate dependents and friends 
would not have been slow to detcM^t. Again, his servile sub* 
mission to the Favourite in a matter in which he professed to 
believe himself in the right and the Favourite in the wrong; 
his deliberate and persistent attempts to lower the reputation of 
Hobart, the Attomey-Qeneral; his advice to the King to delude 
Somerset, when on his trial, by promises never intended to 
be kept—are all faults of tho same kind, appearing to indi¬ 
cate a cold, passionless, we may almost say crooked, nature; 
such as could not excite any enthusiasm in those who knew it 
well. On his confession that he had received gifts from suitors 
in cases pending before him, not much stress need be laid, 
regard being had to tho customs of the times. Even tho much 
more serious case of judicial dereliction in which Bacon reversed 
a decision in compliance with Buckingham's dictates, may 
possibly (though very improbably) have Ixien an isolated act of 
injustice. Nevertheless these irregularities contribute to our 
difficulty in understanding how tho man who waa responsible 
for them can have presented to suth intimate associates as 
Rawley, Boener, and Toby Matthew, a character of ideal 
“ virtue.” 

But the problem does not stop here. We have not merely to 
explain how a man could occasionally creep like a snake in 
public, and pose as an angel in private; wc have further to 
explain how he could do a great nunaber pf doubtful and dis¬ 
honourable actions, and yet always retain so high an opinion of 
himself, that self-respect is too weak a name for it. Many a 
man does all sorts of bad things, and persuades others that he is 
good, but it is seldom that a man (unless under the domination 
of some religious superstition) can do bad things and yet believe 
in bis own peculiar goodness. Again, many men do base things 
unpremeditatedly, on the spur of self-interest, and with more or 
less of unwillingness, and forget them, or try to foiget them 
afterwaxds. They do them, but are ashamed of doing them. 


* 5e« p. 278. 
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But Bacon did them deliberately, and gave the best proof that 
he looked them in the face before doing them, by setting them 
down on |iapcr. 

Take, for example, his paragraphs in his Commentarius SohUm, 
mentioned above (p. 153), and beaded Hubbard’s Disadvant- 
oge.” It is just possible that in our own days a lawyer or other 
professional man may now and then not be deterred by feelings 
of delicacy from expressing unfavourable opinions of some rival in 
his profession, occupying a superior position which he himself 
desires to obtain; nay, that ho may even do this habitually 
whenever an occasion presents itself; but it is hardly conceivable 
that any one should deliberately set down on paper terms of 
“ disparagement ” intended to be drox)ped, as if ex tempore, in 
c(Hirse of conversation. Or take the pti^ragraph in the same 
note-book referring to Bacon’s relations with Cecil at the 
(/Viuncil-lwanl. That Bacon, against his better judgment, should 
sup[iort his cousin’s and patron’s propositions, is wrong, but 
intelligible; but it is almost unintelligible that he should 
set down on paper a determination to abuse his position at 
the Council-lx)ard: “ At the Council-table <^hiefly to make 
good my Lonl of Salisbury’s motions and speeches, and for 
the rest, sometimes one, sometimes another: chiefly his that 
is most earnest and in afiection.’’ Or again, take his note 
with reference to Suffolk : “ To furnish my Lord of Suffolk 
with ornaments for public speeches. To make him think 
how ho should be reverenced by a Lord Chancellor, if 1 
were.” How is it possible that a man should thus write himself 
down a flatterer, and yet speak and think of himself as **bom 
for the service of mankind,” and in his moments of deepest con¬ 
trition, when confessing his sins to Qod—deplore, not his servility* 
nor his self-seeking, but chiefly his misuse of Qod’s graemus 
talent of gifts and graces,” which he had misspent in tbinga 
for which he was least fit ? 

A most inadequate explanation has been offered for Bacon's 
faults in the suggestion that they arose from want of money: 

** Carelessness about money was probably the loot from whiak aU 
Bueon*$ errors and misfortunes sprang. And the want of money 
led him to seek preferment more openly and more keenly than 
we in these days, when we are more given to mask our am- 
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bitionA should re^^^ard as consistent with dignity ” ^ It is indeed 
true that, in Bacon’s earlier life, want of money caused need of 
office, and need of office drove him to strenuous and scarcely 
dignified office-seeking. But this cause will not explain the 
systematic flattery and place-seeking sketched out in the 
C<mm€Wtariu& Solttius. Those notes were written in July, 1608, 
when Bacon was Solicitor-Qeneral, with an income of nearly 
£3,000 a year (his Solioitorship being reckoned at only £1,000) 
and nine days before he began to write, the death of the Clerk ol 
the Chamber, and Bacon’s succession to the Clerkship, had 
added £2,000 a year to his income, making a total of nearly 
£5,000 a year, or about £20,000 of our money. Yet it was 
after this recent accession to his income that Bacon sat down 
to write out schemes for disparaging the Attorney-General, 
and for ultimately becoming Lord Chancellor. These simple 
facts dispose of the excuse that at this period of his life Bacon 
was driven to seek preferment by want of money. 

Pope’s epigram on the wisest, brightest, meanest of man¬ 
kind,” and the usual commentaries on the epigram, are equally 
beside the mark as explanations of the point at issue. For we 
are not questioning the compatibility of scientific excellence, or 
political insight, or even, patriotic spirit, with grave moral 
deficiency. Our problem is to explain how the so-called 
meanest of mankind”—who certainly stooped at times to 
conduct that would in ordinary persons be called despicably 
” mean ”—not only persuaded others who were on intimate terms 
with him and had opportunities for knowing him well, that he 
was a pattern of " virtue,” but also to the last retained a high 
self-respect. 


§ 44 Bacon’s Character; the Solution 

Bacon’s own letters and works suggest a very different and 
much more complicated explanation of his career than the 
simple solution of “want of money.” All men lead double 
lives, a private and a public; bat, if we may believe his own 
account about himself—imd it agrees with many casual and 


’ Francis Baum, by Pk^bhot FovIm;, p. 26. 
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unpremeditated indications in his writings—he was a man in 
whom the two lives were to an extraordinary degree separable; 
not however that in his case we should divide the public from 
the ]^iiivate, but rather the public from the scientific. 

Bacon considered himself, so he has told us in the Proem to 
the Interpretation of Nature,^ born for the service of mankind, 
and especially to serve men by extending their dominion over 
Nature. Birth and education, and the importance of the 
political crisis, diverted him for a time to politics; but even then 
he was stimulated by the hope that if he rose to eminence in the 
State he should hme a larger command of industry and ahility to 
help him in his philosophic work. Some may dispute the 
sincerity or the deliberateniiss of the very similar avowal made 
to Burghley (1592); but I do not see how those who give any 
crtnlit at all to Bacon’s professions, withhold their belief 
from the statement in the Proem, written when ho was over 
forty years of age (at a time w'hen he thought he had forsworn 
all pursuits but Philoso]>hy, so that he could disjaissionately 
review the political di8t>raction of his earlier manhood), and 
supported as it is by many similar autobiographical statements, 
made at different perimls of his life.^ Tlic im}»ortauce of this 
evidence is increased, not diminished, by the fact that Bacon 
cancelled the passage later in life, when he hat.! suffered himself 
a si^cond time to bo allured into the jtolitical vortex. And 
it is confinned by the private notes in the Ccmimenhirim 
Solutus, which exhibit Bacon still planning how to use his 
influence and position for the purpose of drawing in great and 
learned men among his contemporaries, as recruits in the army 
of Science. 

But as the Philosopher plunged deeper and deeper into thei 
exdUauents of civil life, he began to love place and pou^aud 
jH>wor more and more for their own sakes. Tlie formidaffi^and 
unexpected difficultios wliich he found barring the way to 
immediate scientific success, co-operated with the importance of 
the political crisis and the charms of office to throw Science more 
and more into the background. The claims eff politics pressed 
tbemselvea on his attention with increasing strength. Here was 
a King ignorant of Farliaments, but wise in statecraft, willing to 
^ See ebove^p. 27. * See eboTe* pp. 30-33. 
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be advised; on tbe other aide, a democratic feeling “ creeping on 
the groand; ** a disposition on the part of an irresponsible as¬ 
sembly of countiy gentlemen and lawyers, variable, unoiganised, 
and untrained in politics, to interfere with government; and 
between the two stood, in his own imagination, the Pliilosophcr 
as a meiliator, the faithful servant of the King, but the trusted 
friend of the Ouniiuons, able to advise the former and to manage 
the latter, and hopeful that modbus modis he might reconcile 
the two in such a way as to strengthen and amplify the monarchy 
witliout exciting the active discontent of the people. Did not 
patriotism itself dictate that, in these exceptional circumstances, 
he should break the letter of his ascetic resolution, and tear 
himself away from Philosophy in order to do his duty to his 
country? And might not Science herself reap some benefit 
from this temporary desertion, if her gospel were soon after¬ 
wards preached from the stops of the throne by the confidential 
arlviser of the King ? 

“G<hkI tliongli Q<k 1 ao-cept thorn, yet Uiwanln inon ore little 

laittor than guml dreams, except they be pul in iw't, and thot cannot be 
without power and place.” * 

Tbe temptation must be admitted to bo groat; and one 
moral to be deduced from Bacon’s life apfiears to be this, that 
a man who desires to preserve his self-respect, and who is 
conscious of a too supple, 8clf-<lcceiving, self-indulgent nature, 
in deciding between the two Voices which w'ould lead him in 
opposite directions, should make a rule—wherever he finds the 
considerations on either side almost exactly balanced—of choos¬ 
ing that course by which he will not make most money. So 
Redding, he may still go astray on the paths of ambition, 
fanaticism, Phariseeism, and in countless other w'ays: but on 
the whole, for a weak, moral nature, with good intentions, but 
a tendency to worldliness, it seems safe advice. 

When the choice of a political life had once been made, the 
rest inevitably followed. If, for the sake of Philosophy and 
the interests of his country, success in civil life was to be at¬ 
tained, Bacon believed that he most not despise the ordinaiy 
means of attaining it. It is absurdly incousistont, he says, or— 

’ JSiMiyx, zt 84<>40. 
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to iiBG his own woixls—it is the soUcism of power to think to 
command the end, and yet not to endure the means.” ^ These 
means Bacon felt to be morally imperfect; but, for the sake of 
the object, the Philosopher must not shrink from them: ** some¬ 
times by indignities men rise to dignities.”* Human nature¬ 
like other nature, must be governed by being studied and 
humoured, not by being forced. No Philosopher, unless he 
intends to be a useless recluse, ought to be above morigera- 
tion,” that is, above applying himself to the humours of great 
persons. Men must be managed, persuaded, cajoled; led some¬ 
how, and, only in the last resort, driven. The Philosopher is 
really managing Nature when he is flattering, and therefore 
ought to feel no more shame at flattery than at performing an 
experiment in chemistry. 

Human nature being imperfect must be influenced by im¬ 
perfections : “ there is in human nature generally more of the 
fool tlian of the wise.” * “ Most people understand not many 
excellent virtues: the lowest virtues draV praise from them; 
the middle virtues work in them astonislimcnt or admiration; 
but of the highest virtues they have no sense or perceiving at 
all: * if men are selfish, or even malignantly mischievous, 
they are merely acting in accordance with their nature, and it is 
unreasonable to expect they will act otherwiso: ^ If you wouhl 
work any man, you must cither know his nature and his fashions 
and so lead him ; or his ends, and so win him; or his weakness 
and disadvantages and so awe him, or those that have interest 
in him, and so govern him.” ^ In politics and in civil life, as in 
science, we must take nature as it is, not as we suppose it ought 
to be. If we are not trained to know the wiles of wicked men, 
our virtue will be an undefended prey to wickedness; so that* 
** we are much beholden to Machiavelli and other writers^ that 
class, who openly and unfeignedly declare and desmbe what men 
do, and not what they ought to do, for without this, virtue is 
open and unfenced.” ^ However much, therefore. Bacon may 
laud Truth and Goodness, he lauds them only as ideals to which 

> JhHwa xix. M. • J&MM, xL 9. 

* XMA. xii 19. « Ibid., ik i. 

« Ibid., iv. 17. « Ibid., 42.46. 

' Ik Jufmndk, vit 9. 
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none must approach too close who wish for success. ** It is one 
thing/* he says, **to be perfect in things and another to be 
perfect in the drifts and humours of men: ** but the statesman 
must endeavour to be perfect in both, and in accommodating 
oneself to human nature, some personal self-adaptation or sub¬ 
servience is needful. Bacon does not disguise from himself or 
from his readers the necessity imposed upon every man who 
would succeed, to temper his virtue with some alloy of imperfec¬ 
tion. Throughout the there is assumed a contrast 

between ideal virtue and a standard of practical conduct; and 
the morality of Bacon’s most |)opnlar work, as well as of Bacon’s 
life itself, is not unfairly represented in the following words of 
Machiavelli: “ The present manner of living is so different from 
the way that ought to be taken, that he who neglects what is 
done to follow what ought to bo done, will sooner learn how to 
ruin than how to preserve himself. For a tender man, and one 
that desires to be honest in e\'erything, must needs run a great 
hazard amongst so many of a contrary principle.” ^ 

There appear to have been moments in Bacon’s life when he 
judged himself by a higher standard of morality; when he de¬ 
scribed the choice of n courtier’s career as an error,” and the 
** great error ” of his life ; when he confessed that his conscience 
reproved liim fur deserting the tasks of philosophy and applying 
himself to “tai|^s that depended upon the will of othersand 
when he accused himself of thereby niis-spcnding Ootl’s talent 
in things for which he was least fit.” Such statements, fre¬ 
quently repeated in various circumstances, and combined with 
the deliberate statement in the Procn» to • the Interpretaium of 
Natwrt, seem to indicate a dieeply-rooted though often stifled 
• consciousness in the writer of these confessions that he was 
inorally as well as intellectually unfit for a life in the Court. 

Generally, however, Bacon succeeded in suppressing this 
self-accusing conviction, and maintained the theory (more than 
once described in the preceding pages) that a philosopher is 
to be blamed for retiring from the world. He even censures 
the tenderness and want of compliance in some of the most 
ancient and revered pfailosojdiers, who retired too easily from 
civil bumness that they might avoid indignities and perturbations 
> See Appendix I., Note on ProfeeMt Fo«rler*e defence of Becoii'e moivUty. 
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and live (as they thought) more pure and saiatlike/" '*Prag« 
raatical men/’ said he, must be taught that " learning is not 
like a lark which can mount and sing and please itself and 
nothing else; but it partakes of the nature of a hawk which 
can soar aloft and can also descend and strike upon its prey 
at leisure,” What, therefore, men of the world do for the 
purposes of self-advancement unsystematically, unwillingly, and 
vrith more or less of shame, that Bacon did systematically* 
and, for the most part, without a particle of shame or regret, 
feeling that he was therein not serving himself alone, but also 
Philosophy: “ It is of no little importance to the dignify of 
learning that a man, naturally fitted rather for learning than 
for anything else, and homo by some destiny against the in¬ 
clination of his genius into the business of active life, should 
have risen to such high and honourable appointments under so 
wise a king.”* 

In part, therefore. Bacon’s enthusiasm for Science may explain 
some of his moral derelictions. As religious enthusiasts are 
tempted, so scientific, aesthetic, and political enthusiasts may be 
tempted, to do a little wrong in order to secure a great good, 
and to suppress the instinctive promptings of common-sense 
morality, when morality appears to stand in the way of a great 
Cause. But there wore also in this many-sided genius certain 
inherent deficiencies and qualities which preil^posed him to 
accept the doctrine of the Architecture of Fortune, and to work 
it out (within certain limits) with a novel and unconventional 
thoroughness. An ordinary man of general goodness and 
benevolence might have been saved by mere moral instinct 
from some of Bacon’s errors, from his morigeration, simulations, 
and ostentations; but instinct and emotion in him were undufy * 
subordinated to reason. He stood apart from, and uiMHay^ 
by, the current of popular and contemporaiy emotions, nether 
good or bad; never fervent in Puritanism even when be supported 
the Puritans j never a warm Anglican even when he turned 
against all Nonconformity; he had no sympathy with the 
general resentment against uujnst and obsolete oppressions 
(except so far as they presented anomalies in law); no conception 
of the growing force of the craving for more liberty; no peic^ 

* Jk’AvffvmtiK, riii. 2; Speddiag, fTori^ r. 73. 
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tion at all of the great gulf that divided him from that 
very House of Commons which he prided himself on under- 
standing so well He was above the prejudices of his race as 
w^ as those of his age and nation. He pradses. for example, 
the ancients ibr despising ** words of reproach and contumely 
(whereof /Ae lie was esteemed none); ” and even blows “ are not 
in themselves considerable, save that they have got upon them 
the stamp of a disgrace, which maketh these light things pass 
for great matters." Caution in forming friendships may be 
prescribed ; but no one of ordinary moral instinct would accept 
Bacon’s often-repeated precept of Bias, “ Love as if you were 
sometime to hate, anti hate as if you were sometime to love," 
He was probably not happy in marriage; but oven a disappointed 
husband might have found something better to say of the divine 
purpose of domestic life than that wife and children, though 
they are “ a kind of discipline of humanity,” are " impediments 
to great enterprises.” But what else was to bo expected firom 
the man who asks, as though tliere could be but one answer 
to the question, “ Are not tl»e pleasures of the intellect 
greater thsm the pleasures of the affections ? ” 

Again, the marvellous versatility of Bacon’s mind was not 
without some moral danger. Applied to philosophy, this faculty 
was helpful in enabling him to adapt his thoughts to the Pro¬ 
tean windings of Nature, and it has been justly called by 
Hallam an "incomparable ductility.” But it pervaded his 
whole character and his most minute actions. Even in his 
varied handwriting we may trace it and still moi'e in his com¬ 
position, which adapts itself with singular flexibility to every 
subject, to every shade of thought, and sometimes, in his letters, 
,to the characters of his several correspondents. This " ductility,” 
carried into the practical life of a Councillor and Judge, 
was not an advantage. He prided himself upon his capacity 
for becoming all things to all nun; but when he applied this 
maxim to his intercourse with the great, it always resulted in 
his becoming nothing but a flatterer or an obsequious adviser. 
As he bowed to Nature in the certainty of overcoming her by 
obedience, so he bowed to kings and favourites; but with the op¬ 
posite result, that he became not their master but their servant, 
"lam bold to think it, till I think that you think othemvise 
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thtw pliantly we have found him expressing himself in one of 
his earliest papers of advice to Queen Elizabeth; and one of 
his latest letters to Buckingham—after pointing out the inex¬ 
pediency and oppressiveness of certain Monopolies for wbich» 
as certifier, the Lord Chancellor would be considered responsible 

_concludes as follows, “ Howsoever, let me know your will, and 

1 go your way.” This is the tenour of all Bacon’s political 
action. He always intended and endeavoured to go his own 
way: but if be could not, then, sooner than not be employed, 
he was always ready to go the way of his employers; and his 
endeavour to be independent was so slight, and his endeavour 
to be employed was so strong, that the result was always the 
same. His employers never had any difficulty with him: they 
let him know their will, and he went their way. 

His high estimate of his own character was sustained not 
only by the dangerous support of the consciousness of vast plans 
of universal philanthropy, but also by an habitual inaccuracy of 
mind, combined with an unusually sanguine disposition, dispos¬ 
ing him always to take the most favourable views of everything 
that concerned himself. His inaccuracy in matter of detail, as 
for example in quotations, is admitted by his earliest biographer, 
and attracted the King's good-humoured comment, De minimis 
non curat lex.” Mr. Spedding admits that this inaccuracy 
extended to dates; Mr. Ellis shows that it pervaded all his 
science. I have also noted this disposition in Bacon's estimate 
of his own debts as compared with the estimate of Egerton, 
one of the most upright and respected of his friends; and the 
crowning instance of all was afforded by the mention in his last 
will of that imaginary “good round surplusage” which was to 
be devoted to the foundation of lectureships at the Universities,* 
But this same inaccurate and over-hopeful disposition, licenc¬ 
ing his reviews of his own conduct, invanably disposes mm to 
fcHrm a too favourable opinion of himself and his surroundings, 
extending even to his friends and patrons for the time being; 
so that evmi his gross flattery of Oc^, Tilliers, and the King was 
probably not aU flattery. Like many others who have taken low 
views of human nature in general, he seems to have nuide some 
compensation by taking sanguine views of particular persons^ and 
especially cS those whom, at the time, be desired to prosper. 
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because bis own prosperity was involved in theirs. His in> 
ordinate restlessness and greediness £»r work co-operated with, 
and stimulated, this over-hopeful disposi^on. Well and wisely 
had his mistress Elizabeth called him in old days " her watch- 
candle because ** he did continually bum." Some fuel, either 
of active thought, or else of action itself, was constantly needed 
to keep alive the consuming flame of that ever-burning intellect 
which, whenever it could And no other food, preyed upon itself 
in inward melancholy.^ Something therefore he must always 
be doing; and, if the best was impracticable, then, sooner than 
do nothing, he could make himself believe that what was prac¬ 
ticable was also best. All men have a self-illusive power; but 
Bacon had it enormously developed. Abundant illustrations of 
this complacent tendency may be found in extracts from Bacon’s 
letters, quoted in the preceding biography; but most of all in 
the famous Ajtolof^j, which, however historically worthless, will 
always retain a value not only for the biographers of Bacon 
but for all students of human nature who wish to know the 
lengths of mis-statement, without absolute untnithfulness, to 
which a man of strong imagination and of slippery memory 
may be led, who aims at doing too many things, and is too ready 
to think well of himself. 

The sum is, that we accept in great part Bacon’s description 
of his own career, and especially of that great error that led 
the rest." He was not by nature the fittest timber to make a 
politique of"; but he undertook to become a " politique,” and, 
having undertaken it, he took Machiavelli’s advice—so far as 
concerns the lesser arts of self-advancement—and ** hardened 
himself in order to subsist." But, although he did this sys¬ 
tematically and unblushingly, he never altogether forgot tliat his 
real calling was to further the Kingdom of Man over Nature, and 
that to this object all the fruits of his civil successes must be 
devoted. Supported by this never-failing consciousness, in the 
midst of all his schemes for self-advancement, he could never 
fed like a commonplace self-seeker. When he seeks wedth 
and stoops to take doubtful gift^ he never becomes sordid or 
avaricious; even when he perverts the truth or recommends 
ftls^hood to the Kii^ we gaze on him as a portent, with sorrow 

* See ilwve, p. 152. 
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raiher than with pity or unmixed contempt. Something of the 
support that Religion gives to its votaries was afforded to Bacon 
by Philosophy: and just as a Jesuit’s simulation may be more 
mischievous, but must be always less vulgar than that of a 
selfish man of the world, so it was with the petty immoralities 
of the Founder of the New Philosophy. Even while creeping in 
the service of the great Cause, he did not feel himself to be 
mean ” at all, much less " the meanest of mankind ”; nor did 
his contemporaries feel him to be so; nor can we; and yet, on 
sufficient occasion, ho could creep like a very serpeut. 

With all his faults, be is one who, the more he is studied, 
bewitches us into a reluctance to part from him as from an 
enemy. He has “ related to paper " many of his worst defects; 
but neither his formal works nor bis most private letters con¬ 
vey more than a fraction of the singular charm with which his 
suavity of manner and gracious dignity fascinated liis con¬ 
temporaries, and riveted the affections of some whom it must 
have been hanlcst to deceive. It would seem that whenever 
he found men naturally and willingly depending on him and 
co-operating with him—so that there wiis no need to scheme 
about them, and humour them, and flatter them—his naturiil 
and general benevolence found full play; and where he esteemed 
them so far as to make them partners in his philosophic aspira¬ 
tions and labours, something perhaps of his pissionate enthu¬ 
siasm for Truth in Nature ennobleil his intercourse with them, 
and placed him on a footing of such cordial fellowship with his 
brother-workers that he really loved them. At least it is 
certain that he made them love him. 

In part, perhaps, the adversities and humiliations of that 
“long cleansing week of five years* expiation” may have 
chastened his moral character and generated in him in¬ 
creased affection for those few friends who remained fi^nfiil 
to the last, even when their interests were no longer “in¬ 
cluded in his.” During those five years he devoted himself 
(at one* time under a vow, literally observed) to the prosecu¬ 
tion of bis scientific labours; and in these he persevered, in 
spite of aU distractions and discouragements, until the end 
came. The men who were intimate with him during tiiis 
student-pmod, may well have seen cause (like Boener) to 
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admire his patience, and to find in him an illustration of the 
saving in one of his own writings, ** Virtue is like precious 
odours, most fragrant when incensed or crushed." And from 
this point of view, his best friends may see no reason to deplore 
the circumstances of his end. Fallen from his high place, with 
shattered fortunes, cast out from his father's house, he died 
under the roof of a stranger, cutting short his life in a petty 
experiment which any scullion could have performed for him. 
But if he had prolonged his Chancellorship for thirty years of 
wealth and official splendour, it would have been but to ** mis¬ 
spend ’* still further his time and talents in “ things for which 
he was least fit" : and surely to die thus homeless in the in¬ 
dependent and honest performance of even the humblest re¬ 
search in the cause of Truth, was better than to lie in state in 
York House, struck down in the - climax of his greatness and 
complacency, while " applying himself to tasks that depended 
upon the will of such a king as James, and “ constraining the 
lines of his life ” to express his thankfulness to such a patron 
as Villiers. 




PART II 


BACON^S WORKS 

§ 45 The Revolt against Abistotle 

Although Bacon always speaks of his own philosophy as 
quite new and different from all philosophic systems that had 
gone before, yet he was at least partially aware that, on its 
negative side, and in its protest against excessive deference to 
the authority of Aristotle, his work had been anticipated. Ho 
had entered into the fruits of the labours of many predecessors, 
some of whom are mentioned in his pages; and without a brief 
review of their work, it would be difficult to realise the nature 
of the task he undertook. 

As early as the thirteenth centuiy his namesake, Roger 
Bacon (bom about 1214), had protested against the Aristotelian 
despotism, in behalf of a new learning which should be based 
on experience and should produce fruit. In language which 
reminds us of Francis Bacon's IdolSf he imputes human ignor¬ 
ance to four causes: authority, custom, popular opinion, and the 
pride of supposed knowledge. Nor could the author of the 
Nomm. Organum have uttered a more confident prediction of 
the results to be expected firom the practical application of the 
New Learning than is found in the passage where Roger 
Bacon declares that, as Aristotle by ways of wisdom gave 
Alexander the kingdom of the world, so Science can enable the 
Church to toiumph ovmr Antiehrist disclosing the semets of 
nature and art 

But the Schoolmen were too strong fi>r Rc^er Bacon. Be¬ 
ginning with John Scotus Brigena in the ninth century, and 
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ending with William of Ockham in the fourteenth, these 
philosophers made it their endeavour to arrange and support 
the orthodox doctrine of the Church in accordance with the 
rules and methods of the Aristotelian dialectics; and at the very 
time when Roger Bacon was rebelling against the yoke, Thomas 
Aquinas was riveting it more firmly than ever by fashioning the 
tenets of Aristotle into that fixed form in which they became 
the great impediments to the progress of knowledge. The 
adoption of the Aristotelian philosophy by the Dominican and 
Franciscan Orders in the form in which Aquinas had system¬ 
atised it, helped to defer for three centuries the reform which 
Roger Bacon was already urging as a crying necessity. Pastur¬ 
ing, and content to pasture, on Aristotle instead of Nature, the 
Schoolmen despised experiment and observation. It was such 
students as these whom Francis Bacon likened, not to the bees, 
who mould what they gather, nor even to the ants, who at least 
collect, but to the spiders, evolving unsubstantial theory from 
self-extracted argument. 

Yet during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries theoretical 
innovation and practical reform were in secret mutiny, preparing 
the way for the open revolt against Aristotle and his viceroy 
of Aquinum. During these two centuries the fundamental 
doctrines of mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, magnetism, and 
chemistry were established and promulgated; and their startling 
and irrefutable results forced on men's minds the power given to 
mankind over nature by the New Philosophy. Over these fresh 
provinces of learning, since Aristotle had not discovered them, 
Aristotle could claim no dominion. In this revolution the prin¬ 
cipal port was played by a class described by WheweU as the 
** Practical Reformers ”; but to Francis Bacon they were compa¬ 
ratively unknown and unappreciated, and we will therefoimgive 
precedence to that other claw which receives more frequem and 
prominent mention in his works, and which may he called the 
class of ** Theoretical Innovators." 

Telesius (Bemardinus), bom in 1508, in his treatise on the 
Naiwn cf Thm^s (1585), says: " The construction of the world, 
and the mognitude and nature of the bodies in it are not to he 
investigated by reasoning, as was done by the ancients; hut 
they are to be apprehended by the sense and collected firom the 
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tilings themselves.” He complains that his predecessors in 
philosophy during their laborious examinations of the world, 
appear never to have looked at it, but to have mode an arbi¬ 
trary world of their own. We then, not relying on ourselves* 
and of a duller intellect than they, propose to turn our regard 
to the world itself and its facts.*' But the execution of his 
work was not equal to his conception of it; and we find him 
deserting the path of experiment and falling into the old track 
of assumptions. Ramus (born in 1515) maintained os his thesis, 
when proceeding to his degree of Master of Arts in Paris (1535), 
that all that Aristotle has said is not true.” In IS^S be published 
his Sydem of Logic, with animadversions upon Aristotle. After 
being deprived of his Professorship and restored, ho was put to 
death in 1572, during the massacre of St. Bartholomew's day. 
Campanella (who was born in 15G8, and died in 1630) warns 
men against mere books and definitions, proclaiming his own 
resolution to “compare lxK>ks with that first and original writing, 
the world,” and declaring that men must begin to reason from 
sensible things: “definition is the end and epilogue of Science.” 

Among the “ Practical Reformers,” Leonardo da Vinci (1452— 
1510) is the first who took the true view of the laws of equili¬ 
brium of the lever in the most general case. He anticipates 
Francis Bacon in his remarks on experiment: “The interpreter 
of the artifices of Nature is Experience, who is never deceived. 
We must begin from experiment and try to discover the reason.” 
Copernicus (1543), in his lievolution of the JLewveiUy Bodies, 
iutrodiiced the heliocentric theory, though (and this must be 
borne in mind when we discuss Bacon’s rejection of the Co- 
pernican system) he nowhere asserts that it is a certain truth, 

) but merely describes it as “ a better explanation of the revolution 
of the celestial orbs.” 

Tycho Brah(i (1500—1601), the prince of observers, without 
a telescope and vrith a globe no bigger than his fist, detected 
the errors of existing astronomical tables, mid by his mechanical 
skill in the construction of instruments discovered the means of 
remedying these errors; and to his observations we owe the 
deduction of the real laws of a planet's motion by Kepler (1609 
—1618), and of the fundamental law of attraction by Newton 
(1687). Though he rejected the Copemican theory (a very 
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different theory then from the theory as modified by Newton) 
he discovered that the old Ptolemaic spheres of the planets and 
of the Frimum Mobile ^ c6ald not possibly be solid; and thus 
he struck the first decisive blow against the Ptolemaic system. 

Napier (1550 — 1615) by the publication (1614) of his ZiogarUhr 
mic Tables —on which he was busied before 1594, but of which 
Francis Bacon never appears to have had any knowledge— 
bestowed on astronomy a benefit which has been described by 
Laplace as '* doubling the life of astronomers by reducing to a 
few days the labour of many months.** 

Galileo (1564—1642) by his experiment firom the leaning tower 
of Fisa (before 1592), disproved the Aristotelian doctrine that 
bodies fall quickly or slowly in proportion to their weight. Be- 
buking the “ paper philosophers ” who thought that philosophy 
could be studied like the uEmid or the Odyssey, he employs the 
same language as Oampanella concerning the Book of the Uni¬ 
verse ; “ Philosophy is written in that great book, I mean the 
Universe, which is constantly open before our eyes; but it cannot 
be understood except we first know the language and learn the 
characters in which it is written.’* But more effective than his 
sublimest denunciations of paper phUoaophy was his invention 
of the thermometer (before 1597), and the construction of his 
wonder-working telescope in 1609. 

Gilbert, physician to Queen Elizabeth and author of a treatise 
On the Magnet (1600), deserves special attention as being not 
only the contemporaiy but also the countryman, of Francis 
Bacon (1540—1603). Like Bacon, he strongly maintains the 
superiority of experimental knowledge; like Bacon he desires 
to see more friiit from philosophy; and like him he also inveighs 
against Aristotle and Galen as the two Lords of Philosophy, 
worshipped as false gods; but he differs from Bacon consist¬ 
ently adhering to the Copemican system of astronomy, rejecting 
the PUdemaio as absurd. Galileo writes of him, 1 extremely 
admire and envy this author,** and Whewell (from whom this 
sketdi is taken) declares that bis work ” contains aB the fiinda- 
mental &ct8 of Magnetism so fully stated that we have at this 
day Httle to add to them:’* but to Francis Bacon, impatiently 
asprii^ after vast and genmal oondusions, Gilbert’s researches 

* Emays, xr. 9$i xvii 21; xli. 59} end conpsn FuradiH Lost, if, 592. 
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seemed petty and narrow; and for some faint praise of this 
original worker he takes ample compensation by declaring that 
Gilb^ has so lost himself in his subject, that ** he has himself 
become a magnet/* 

From this brief summary of the thoughts and works of the 
Theoretical Innovators and the Practical Reformers, it will be 
seen that Francis Bacon (1561—1626) being in his early man¬ 
hood the contemporary of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, and 
of his countrymen, Gilbert and Napier, was living in the midst 
of an intellectual revolution which had already almost shaken 
off the yoke of the tyrant Aristotle, and was preparing to 
set up Experience on the vacated throne. 

But the new de facto Government was not yet recognised by 
the outside world, and was suspected by many who spoke 
authoritatively as the appointed champions of Religion. At 
this particular time therefore there was need of some herald 
of Philosophy to proclaim the new kingdom and to summon the 
world to a solemn coronation of the new sovereign. I am but 
a trumpeter not a combatant,” writes the author of the De 
Augmentic ; and whatever more he did or failed to do, certainly he 
succeeded in sounding forth tlirough the civilised world a note 
of triumph, preparing the way for the welcome of the New 
Philosophy by men of letters, by men of the world, by prelates, 
nobles, and kings. 

Neither the tone, nor the merits, nor the results, of Bacon's 
philosophical works will be appreciated by any who have not 
learned to ^rmpathise with the social timidity of the discoverers 
in the sixteenth, and even in the seventeenth centuries. Funda¬ 
mental innovations in Natural Philosophy were at that time 
aegarded with something of the fear and hatred inspired by 
theological heresies. Galileo (1597) writes to Kepler that he 
had personally adopted the Gopemican system some years before, 
but that he cotUinue^i to teach in, pvhlic the Ptolemcm eydem. 
Even as late as 1628, not in Italy but in England, and not 
dealmg with Astronomy (which might have seemed a Biblical 
province) but with the circulation of the blood, Harvey writes: 
** So new and unheard of are my discoveries that 1 not only 
anticipate some evil irom the envy of particular persons, but 
even dread incurring the enmity of all.** 


z 
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Hence, in part, may we explain Bacon’s anxiety to obtain a 
peaceable entrance for his philosophy, and his desire to gain the 
help of kings, nobles, and bishops; hence his various literary 
experiments, anonymous or otherwise, some attacking the old 
philosophy, some recommending the new; some abstruse, some 
popular; some directly and avowedly philosophical, some (as for 
example the Wisdom of the AncierUs) indirectly suggesting his 
philosophic tenets or (as in the JVew Atlantis or the lictUirgutio 
Philosophianim) blending his view with a mixture of attractive 
fiction. To express his conciliatory purpose, he frequently uses 
an illustration derived from the peaceable occupation of Italy 
by the French under Charles VIII. As those invaders had no 
need to fight, but only to *' chalk up quarters " for their troops, 
so he hopes to find “ chalked up quarters ” for the New 
Philosophy in the hearts of men. 

The absence of encouragement for scientific work, and the 
isolation of scientific workers, were other disadvantages against 
which Bacon had to contend: and hence in the Advancemeiit 
of Learning ^ we shall find him advocating the endowment of 
readers in sciences and the provision of expenses for experiments,* 
and by his last will attempting to supply this deficiency. He 
dislikes the religious controversies of the day, among other 
reasons becauso tliey divert the minds of men from science, 
and, in his earnest desire for a Gicological peace, he compares 
himself to the miller of Huntingdon, who ’'prayed for peace 
among the willows that his water might have the more 
work.” * Gilbert, Napier, Harriot, and in later times Harvey, 
found it necessary to prosecute their studies abroad. Of 
English scientific isolation Bacon himself presents a striking 
and blamable instanco; for he appears to have known nothing 
of the results of Kepler’s calculations, nor of Napier’s 
rithms,’ nor of Galileo’s experiments on falling bodies. Harriot 
is a still more striking instance of this isolation, not indeed that, 
like Bacon, he is ignorant, but rather that he is ignored. Not 
till 1788 was it ascertained from the inspection of his papers 

1 II. Till 0. It!. « See above, f, ItO. 

* Yet was ia oorreqiioiMienee with Anthony Boeon (oefue 160S) and sent 

hint mathematical naper8.->H(See Didhswry of Natiiiml Bisgrtahyt ** Anthony 
Bscott,- ii. 8S6). 
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that he had been the first to discover the solar spots, and that 
he had observed the satellites of Jupiter simultaneously with 
Qalileo. For the leisure necessary for tliese researches he was 
indebted to the Earl of Northumberland, who, besides main- 
taining many other learned men, had settled on him a pension 
of £300 a year. Concerning this great mathematician Bacon 
makes a note in his CanimetUarius Soluiiis ; but it is merely to 
the effect that he is “ inclined to experiments,** We cannot be 
surprised if hereafter we find Bacon—ia his keen realization of 
tho evils arising from the isolation of the labourers in the field 
of science—laying great, and perhaps too great, stress on the 
advantages to be expected from systematic division of labour 
and co-operation. 


§ 46 The Scheme of the '• Maqna Instauratio *' 

We have briefly considered the obstacles that Bacon saw 
before him in his path to scientific discovery — prejudice, 
suspicion, contempt, isolation, want of facts, want of means. 
But, of all the enemies of the New Philosophy, Aristotle and 
the Aristotelian spirit appear to have been regarded by 
him as the most dtingerous; and perhaps a few words on the 
antagonism between the ancient and the modern philosopher 
may be no unfit preparation for understanding the objects of 
the latter. We cannot well 'understand what Bacon tried to 
effect, and how he tried, unless we first know what Aristotle 
feuled to effect, and why he failed: and wo may be led by 
Bacon's virulent invective against his great predecessor to judge 
the inveigher somewhat harshly unless we have a clear notion 
bf the immense mischief which Aristotclianism bad done, and 
was ddng, to all science and all progressive thought. The 
mere completeness and literary symmetry of some of Aristotle’s 
physical theories commended them to bookish, non-observant 
students, interested in natural science rather because of its 
bearing on theology than for its own sake; and their adoption 
barred the way for progress. One or two instances may 
suffice. Aristotle's theory of astronomy was based on the beliiff 
that the heavens and all the heavenly bodies must be incorrup¬ 
tible, free from change and from irregularity: consequently 

z 2 
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the motions of all the orbs m/uM, he in the ^rfect figure, the 
circle, and all the orbits must be eoncenirie. Moreover the in* 
corruptibility of the stars demanded that they should be made, 
not of the perishable four elements, but of an imperishable 
fi/th essence or “ quintessence.” 

These propositions he proved by appeal, not to observation nor 
to experiment, but to what is good and had, to what is natural 
and unnatural. Thus, concerning the motion of the heavenly 
bodies, he argued that their motion “ must go on constantly, and 
therefore must be cither continuous, or successive. Now what is 
continuous is more properly said to take place constantly than 
what is successive. Also the continuous is better ; hut we always 
suppose that v?hieh is better to take place in nature, if possible.” 
Again as to the fifth element, or quintessence, he argued after this 
fasiiion: “ We have proved that the heavenly b<xlius move in 
circles and for ever; but it is the •nature of earth and water to 
move down, and of air and fire to move up: therefore the 
heavenly bodies either do not belong to the four elements, or 
else move in a motion contrary to their nature. But unnatural 
^notions decay speedily. Therefore to the heavenly bodies (liaving 
been proved to move for ever) the circular motion must be 
natural. Therefore they do not btdong to the four elements. 
Therefore they are composed of a fifth element or quintessence.” 
For similar reasons Aristotle gives his vertlict against the possi¬ 
bility of a vacuum in nature: In a void there could no 
difierence of up and down; for as in nothing there are no differ¬ 
ences, so there are none in a privation or negation: but a void 
is merely a privation or negation of matter: therefore in a void 
bodies could not move up and down, which it is thdr nature to 
do. Therefore a void is against nature and impossible.” ^ * 

Such theories and such arguments commend themselv^ at 
once to children : and it is not surprising that for many ag&i 
during the infancy of European civilisation, this symmetrical 
Aristotelianism took captive the imaginations of many minds, 
even al^r Ptolemy and Copernicus bad published their as¬ 
tronomical hypotheses. It was against such a yoke as this that 
Bacon protested when he declared that ** Aristotle's temerity 
and fislae reasoning had b^otten for men a fantastic heaven, 
* WbtwsU, BMory ef TnituUst Sefsnm, i. pp. 43, 45. 54. 
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ooxnpoBed of a fifth essence^ firee from change; *’ ^ and Arwtotle 
is always in Bacon's mind when he decliuzna against the easy 
assent of the multitude to authority, and against the willingness 
of most men to receive, without discussion, symmetrical and 
agreeable, but fictitious, theories—no better than mere 

—which we shall presently find our philosopher branding 
with the name of the Idoh of the Theatre. 

It is a popular belief that Aristotle was led into the errors of 
his physical philosophy because he did not know Induction, 
which, it is thought, was first invented by Francis Bacon. This, 
however, is an error. Induction is nothing more than the ifUrO'^ 
dneiion or induction of a number of particular instances to prove 
a general statement; and, consciously or unconsciously, every 
child is constantly in some sense practising Induction. All that 
we can stiy as to Aristotle’s Induction is, that it was so different 
from Bacon’s proposed Induction in certainty and completeness 
as almost to be different in kind. An important part of Bacon’s 
Induction was the system of “ exclusions; ” that is to say, a 
method of gradually excluding such supposed causes of any 
phenomenon as do not invariably co-exist with the phenomenon. 
This, and other methods of increasing the efficiency of Induc¬ 
tion were neglected by Aristotle. His Induction was for the 
most part what Bacon describes as “ puerile " and “ enumera- 
tive,” without due selection or variation of circumstances (as 
though a child were to infer that all men are white because all 
the men whom he has met ore white) ; and although Aristotle 
did occasionally experimentalize in physiological researches, hii 
Induction was not f^stematically accompanied by experiment. 
Moreover, the disadvantages and limitations under which he 
worked, necessarily made bis observations inadequate and in¬ 
sufficient ; and in setting before himself scientific problems he 
sometimes hastily adopted (as if they were scientific terms) 
popular words implying popular notions, which were really 
vague, unscientific, and misleading. To say, for example, that 
a feather floats in the air because it is liyht, and that a stone 
falls in the <ur because it is heavy, and to infer that light things 
have a nature or appetite for rising, and heavy things have a 
nature or appetite for falling—this is not only untrue but an 

* Spedding; Wbrkt, v. 685. 
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untnith tliat is all the more dangerous because it is, as it wwe, 
democratic and suited to the minds of the multitude. It en- 
thrones popular expressions, giving them supremacy over facts. 
In this particular error — which, strengthened by Aristotle's 
authority, blocked up for centuries the path towards the scien¬ 
tific explanation—Bacon himself appears to have shared; but 
the multitude of similar mistakes arising from the quasi-philo- 
sopbic adoption of such terms as “ hot,” ** cold,” ** moist,” dry," 
” nature,” ” appetite,” and the like, appears to have induced the 
modern philosopher to single out for reprobation this mis¬ 
chievous reaction on the mind resulting from popular words and 
notions, as being one of the special obstacles in the way of 
attaining the Truth; and—as this error sprang from the inter¬ 
course and common trajlc of thoughts, represented by popular 
and inadequate words—he called it the Idol of the Market-pUm\ 
The reader of Bacon's works must not accept as exactly and 
literally true all his attacks on Aristotle. Against the ex¬ 
aggerated depreciation of Francis Bacon, Roger Bacon’s words 
should be placed in the other scale: ** Aristotle arranged all the 
departments of philosophy according to the possibilities of his 
time.”* When we compare his results with his means the 
work of the great Stagiritc may he regarded as almost super¬ 
human. True, he sometimes fell into the error of too hastily 
adopting some neat and consistent physical theory that conformed 
itself to his favourite metaphysical distinctions; but occasionally 
Bacon makes the teacher bear the blame that should fall on the 
scholars. It was not Aristotle, as Bacon declared,* but Aristotle's 
followers, who asserted that one measure of earth is transmutable 
into ten of water; and one of water into ten of air. But the 
very fact that the Aristotelians could base such a dogma upoa 
a mere misinterpretation of part of a single sentence their 
master, attests most eloquently the servitude in whicu this 
** Ottoman,” as Bacon calls him, enchained posterity for ages. 
Under this Sultan the Schoolmen served as Mamelukes. By 
arguing, as Aristotle had done, from assumptions of what is 
led. Off most wmderful, or most mUwntl, and by a judicious use 
of the mysrical meanings of numbers, it was possible to deduce, 

* Piofettor FowWt Kwam Oraamm, p. 7S. 

* SpoddiBR, Woeke, ii m. 
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hy mere reasoning, most ample and satisfying accounts'and 
explanations of all things in earth and heaven—especially In the 
latter. It was in the strength of Axistotle and the Aristotelian 
logic that Duns Scotus (1307), disputing before the University 
of Paris, demolithed ** two hundred objections ** to the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception and resolved the knottiest 
syllogisms of his adversaries as Samson did the bonds of 
Delilah; and the same philosophy could be trusted to settle 
for mankind, by simple logic, the precise number of angels that 
could stand on the point of a jiin. The syllogistic and meta¬ 
physical method admirably suited those who wished to systema¬ 
tize a vast system of ecclesiastical and theological doctrine, 
apart from all experience of human nature. Thus a universal 
science, obtained by reasoning alone, and intimately connected 
with the scholastic thc(»]ogy, was established with the authority 
of a religious creed; and theology came to be considered the 
only philosophy. It is said, though possibly it may be in 
hyperbole, that in some ]mrt of Qortnany the Hihicn of Aristotle 
were read in the churches on Sunday, in the place of the Gospel; 
but there is no hyperbole in the saying of Francis Bacon that 
** the Schoolmen, having made Divinity into an art, have almost 
incorporated the contentious philosophy of Aristotle into the 
body of Christian religion.” ^ 

These considerations may enable us, while doing full justice 
to the great Greek philosf>pher, to understand, and in large 
measure to sympathise with, the burning indignation with 
which Bacon assails him. For Aristotle,” let us substitute 
" the Aristotelians,*’ and every word of.Bacon’s invective will be 
true : their philosophy was barren ; their induction was an im- 
»posture; and if they ever summoned Experience, it was, in the 
words of Bacon’s bitter accusation, not to consult her as an 
adviser but to drag her at their chariot-wheels as a captive.* 
Yet, for Bacon’s own sake, we must regret the excess of his 
contempt and scorn for Aristotelianism. It placed a real and 
serious obstacle in the way of his own scientific work. Seeing 
so clearly where AiistoUe had g<me wrong, he was too apt to 
think that, amply avoiding the mistakes of his predecessor, 

1 tUum Labyriiithit Workit iii 409. 

* Set t]k« JnaMphiwim, p. 869, below. 
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he himself would inevitably go right. Ari8totle*8 failures^ so far 
from discouraging him, seem rather to have insiured him with 
au excess of presumption, as if, when these obstacles were re¬ 
moved, no others would remain to W the secrets of Nature. 
Revolting from the unscientific doctrine of the Aristotelian 
“ natures,'* ** appetites," and ** qualities*" he conceived a sanguine 
prejudice not only that Nature was orderly, but that her secrets 
must be readily discovered in an orderly and almost mechanical 
manner. The recent discoveries of Tycho Brahd, Kepler, 
Galileo, Harvey, and Gilbert, might have taught him useful 
lessons of patience, of reverence for the vastness of Nature, and, 
at the same time, of respect for the indirect results which might 
spring from the researches of a specialist working in one small 
corner of her vast domain: but he did not learn these lessons 
because he did not know or did not appreciate their achieve¬ 
ments. They were not grand enough for him; and he merged 
them all in an indiscriminate condemnation of the barrenness 
of scientific study from Aristotle's days to his own. The dis¬ 
coveries of science up to his time, he said, had been mainly 
accidental; no wonder that the Egyptians worshippetl beasts as 
gods; for the instinct of beasts had discovered more healing 
herbs than the art of men. But why should there not be an 
art of discovery ? 

At present, he reflected, some were content to rest in em¬ 
piricism and isolated facts; others ascended too hastily to first 
principles; all alike often wasted time and labour in experiments 
that led to no results, and in observing phenomena that would 
teach nothing. These evils must be remedied. After the minds 
of men had been cleared from their inherent imperfections and 
taught to regard Nature evenly and impartially, philosophers •» 
must then be taught to pursue a fixed patli of inductive ei^ri- 
ment wliich would guide the feeblest intellect aright, as infallibly 
as the compasses would guide even the most inaccurate draughts¬ 
man to trace a perfect circle. Instead of seeking after 
experiments which would produce immediate ftruit, the phikj(i^^ 
Bopher must seek those which would give him light and would 
direct him towards higher and yet higher experiments, so that 
he might proceed ever further in the analysis of Nature, and at 
last reach the real Laws or Forms of all existence, the knowledge 
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of whidi would bring with it the power of reproducing all 
eiiating thirds. 

** How few are the letters of the alphabet, and yet how ia> 
numerable are the words and thoughts which they can be made 
to represent 1 Might it not be so in the Book of Nature like* 
wise; and as we can take words to pieces and find the angle 
letters, can we not also take the phenomena of Nature to pieces 
and find their simple constituent elements, the‘simple natures,' 
so to speak, which in various combinations make up all 
existences ? Heat for example: what can be easier than to 
introduce^ one after another, the bodies that contain heat, and 
to show what common fact there is in each which, amid count¬ 
less diversities of circumstance, is nmr absent whenever heat is 
present f Thus, by examining a sufiicient number of instances 
of heat, we shall be able to reject some superficial appearances 
of cause, which after a time we shall find to bo invariably 
present where heat is present, and we shall be left with a 
residuum of invariably present fact, through which we shall 
be able to produce heat at will; and thus we shall at last 
attain the knowledge of heat by attaining the knowledge of 
its causes. This introduction or induction of instances with a 
view to arrive at causes, requires skill, no doubt; it must not 
be conducted at haphazard; it is an Art in itself, the Art of 
Induction ; but with patience and docility applying ourselves to 
things and not to words, to Nature and not to Aristotle, wo shall 
surely attain this Art of Induction: and this, once attained, 
will be a Key to unlock all the secrets of Nature and to enable 
us to perform all her processes." Thus Bacon appears to have 
reasoned: and, as he was by nature over>hopeful; disposed to 
exaggerate similarities and (with all deference to his own judg¬ 
ment of himself') to underrate the dissimilarities of phenomena; 
as also he had sufficient general knowledge of recent discoveries 
to appreciate (more than most men of his time) the orderliness 
and uniformity of Nature, and had not sufficient qiecial know¬ 
ledge of recent discoveries to make him aware (as Gilbert and 
Harvey and Harriot would have been aware) of the indefinable 

* See p. 27 ebove, where he eeyi he fonnd in himself e cepebUity for diseendng 
diMhBikritici. 
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combination of scientific imagination with scientific toil and 
observation, necessary to constitute an original Discoverer-—he 
early persuaded himself into the belief that it would be a matter 
of no great difficulty for him to elaborate such an Art of Induc¬ 
tion as would make the discovery of Nature’s secrets little more 
than a mechanical routine. 

All that was needed in addition to the Art of Induction, or 
Now Instrument for the Interpretation of Nature—was a 
sufficient supply of natural phenomena to work on. For that 
purpose it would be necessary to compile a new Natural History, 
not on the old plan (which aimed at collecting a number of 
unarrangcd, exceptional, and marvellous phenomena for the 
purpose of exciting mere amusement or amazement) but a 
History classified in accordance with scientific conceptions. To 
compile such a Natural History would bo a work exceeding the 
compass of one man’s ability, and snitiible rather for a crowned 
head. Bacon therefore determined in his earlier years to apply 
himself to the former object, the elaboration of the New 
Induction, or as ho calls it the New Instrument or Organ 
(Organum) by which Nature is to be interpreted. But, later in 
life—perhaps because the New Instrument had not been found 
so efficacious as had been at first anticipated—we shall find him 
laying greater stress on the Natural History, and declaring that, 
with such a classified History, much advance might be made, 
even without the New Instrument. 

We must also bear in mind that he presupposes that the 
work of interpreting Nature will not be a solitary but a colle¬ 
giate ” ^pursuit, wherein a multitude of labourers, having bad 
their several provinces of observation and ex))eriment mapped 
out for them by a superior director, will obtain results of differ¬ 
ent grades of importance, the lower preparing the way fc||^the 
higher, and the whole ascending as it were like the layers of a 
pynuuid. The apex of this pyramid was to be the bigbest 
knowledge of all, which consists in knowing the axioms common 
to all sciences. 

The object of all his efforts, Bacon was wont to describe, 
not as a rebellion against philosophic despotbm, nor yet as a 
revolution, nor even as a new institution of philosophy, but 
rather as a rtnewal of the wholesome ancient philosophy of the 
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EgyptUns and earlier Greeks, which Iwd been perverted and 
suppreesed by Hie innovatioiis of Aiistotelian ostentation.^ This 
description, which he adopted in his youth, he never afterwards 
discarded; and to this day his philosophic work is known to us 
as the Magna InsUmraiio or Great Renewal of Learning. 

Bacons own account of the scheme of the Magna InUmnstio 
is found in a section of the ATovam Organum called the DUtrir 
hviio Operis, which will be described in due course; * but mean¬ 
while the remarks of Mr. Ellis will throw light both on the 
scheme as a whole, and on all those Baconian treatises which 
chronologically precede the Novum, Organum. 

“ The Imtauraiio^' says Mr. Ellis, “ ie if> be divided into six portion)* 
of which the JirH ie t*) contain a general lurvoy of the present state of 
knowledge. 

*' In the scrrW, men are to be taught how to use their understanding 
aright in the investigation of Nature. 

“ In tlie thirds all the phenomena of the univertK) are to be stored up, as 
in a treafiure>hou«e, oa the materials on which the new method is to be 
employed. 

“In the fourth^ examples are to be given of its npi^ratinn and of tlic 
results to which it leads. 

“TbeyT/KA is to contain what Bacon had accomplished in Natural Philo- 
aophy witAout the aid of his ou'u niethtKl ; m eftdtm inlellectua um gumi 
alii in inquirendo et inveniendo adhibere contumerunl. It is therefore less 
important than the rest, and Bacim declanis that he will not bind himiself 
to the conclusions which it contains. Moreover, its value will altogether 
cease when— 

“The tixth part can be completed ; wherein will be set f<»rtU the New 
Philosophy—the results of the application of the new method to all the 
Phenomena of tbe Universe. But to complete this Bacon does not 
hope ; he speaks of it as a thing et eupra vire$ et ultra §pei noetrat 
colloeaUu 

“The greater part of the plan traced in the Diitributio remained 
tinfulAUed.”* 

It is a curious and instructive fact that, in spite of all that 
Bacon wrote to publish, elucidate, and exemplify his philosophic 
system, there is no general consent among his readers and com¬ 
mentators as to what the system really was. Hr. Ellis however 
—whose criticisms, although unfortunately incomplete, appear 
to me to' be for superior in depth and clearness to those of any 

> Sas p. 408, ** Dtm Inttauraior.** * See p, 877* 

* Speddhig, WtrlUt i. 71-1 
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other commentator—believes that no account of it can be 
adequate which does not recognise in it mi improvement and 
perfection of logical machinery. Mr. Spedding on the other 
hand tliinks that the classihed Natural Histoiy was the most 
important jmrt of the system, more important than the Key of 
Interpretation itself. Quotations may undoubtedly be produced 
from Bacon s works to support the latter view. But I think 
thoy will be found to be in eveiy case drawn from BaconV later 
works; when, having tried the Key of Interpretation and found 
it fail, he had been driven to some other refuge for his disap¬ 
pointment. Tile importance attached to the Natural History 
appears to have arisen from a change of front. The History 
would be of little use unless it was classihed in accordance with 
the rales suggested by tlie Key of Interpretation ; anil the Key 
itself—some perfected Logic by which an ordinary mind could 
discover secrets of Nature not to be detected by the highest 
unassisted genius—was tlie central point of the Baconian 
philosophy. 

Wo proceed to consider one of the many early tentative forms 
in which some of tlie principles of the liidauratio arc set forth. 


§ 47 “ Partus Masculus Tehporis ;“ Valerius Terminus.” * 

In the autumn of 1G25, Bacon confessed to a correspondent 
that, some forty years before, he had written a work, which with 
juvenile audacity and a presumptuous title '* he liad called The 
Greatest Birth of Time, or the Great Renewal of (he Empire of 
Man over the Universe. {Partus Maximus Temporis sive InstaunUio 
Magna /mpmi Humani in Univermm)!* No such work is 
extant; but we have a short fragment proved to be very ei ^ v 
by internal evidence, the title of which is Partus Maseu^ 
TemporiSt or the Male Birth of Time, Tliere are grounds for 
thinking that, under a title slightly changed and toned down, we 
have here the Parius Maximus^ the first germ of the Magna 
Instauratio. 

After a prayer to Gk>d that the kindling of the new light of 
Nature may not dazzle the eye of the soul so as to 

i Spedding, Wvrk$t lit • Aid. 816-m 
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darken it against the reception of the light of spiritual 
truth, the author proceeds to complain that tlie minds 
of all men are Mocked or branded mth false fEUicies (tdols) 
which preclude the acceptance of truths. This ** universal in¬ 
sanity " requires skill in pre|iaring the way for the truth. In a 
second chapter (which may have been composed or revised later) 
the author assc^rts that the object of the New Philosophy is to 
bring about a lawful w*edlock between the mind and things (os 
distinct from fancies) whence shall spring a brood of heroic in¬ 
ventions which (like Hercules of old) shall clear the eartli from 
pests and miserie.*!. There follows a bitter onshiught on all the 
philosophers from Aristotle downwiurds. He concludes with the 
warning tliat we must be^pn putting away the tde/s, as well 
those of the home (hmpitii) as those that beset us abroad (viae). 

So ends the Male Birth of Time, of w'hich the title is perhaps 
the most notewortliy jwirt.. By “ male " lie memis “ generative,” 
or “ fruitful,” as op|K)sed to tho barren pltilosophy of Aristotle. 
The exact date of this fragment is not known ; but it is charac¬ 
teristic of Bacon’s sanguine spirit that this early (perhaps 
earliest) effort at the Magiui Jnstaundio contains little more 
tliau a grand title and a prayer against the dangers of an 
immoderate success. 

We can not be surprised tliut an author who stigmatized the 
present state of learning as “ universal insanity,” should con¬ 
template the anonymous publicati<m of wi>rks likely to make 
himself widely disliked, susfiected, or ridi<;ulod. Accordingly 
Bacon's earlie.st connected work on Philosophy was intended to 
bo published with the title Valerius Terminus, Of the Interpretor 
tim of Nature, with the armotatvms of Hermes Stella —a work 
intended for a select few, and requiring the aid of an interprets 
(Hermes) to cast a heljiful star-light (Stella) on the wanderings 
of the reader towards the pliilosopMc goal (Terminus). 

Bacon begins by defending the search after the knowledge of 
Nature from the charge of impiety, supporting his defence by an 
appeal to the examples of Moses and Solomon, and describing 
bis object as a discovery of aU operatbns and possibilities of 
operations, from immortality (if it were possible^ to the merest 
mechanical practice. 

. The external impediments of knowledge, he says, have been 
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want of steadfastness, want of co-operation, want of tradition 
from the past, incompleteness, and premature subdivisions. 
One of the first needs is to make a Kalendar or Inventory 
of the present intellectual wealth of mankind, not for the 
purpose of parading any “universality of sense or knowledge,” 
but in ortler to give some awakening note both of the wants in 
man’s present condition, and the nature of the supplies to be 
wisher]. But, as the object is not only to stir up hopes but to 
ilirect men’s labours, ho proceeds to the main business, viz., the 
discovery of operations. 

In order to produce a result we must not only have “certainty” 
but also “ liberty; ” that is to say. we must not only ascertain 
some causes that are certain to produce the result, but also such 
causes as wo are at liberty to command ; and the wider our choice 
of causes can be, tho less wo shall be “ restrained ” to some 
definite means, and the greater will bo our “ lil>erty.” 

Thus, to produce whiteness; the first “direction ’’ given may 
be, to intermingle air and water, as in foam, snow, &c. This 
“ direction ” is certain, but “ tied ” to air and water; you “ free *’ it 
by a second “ direction,” adding, instead of water, any transparent 
body provided that it is uncoloured and more grossly transparent 
than air itself, ejj. glass or crystal beaten to powder. The third 
“ direction ” removes the “ restraint ” of “ uncoloured,” by adding 
amber beaten to powder, or Ixjor frothing. A fourth “ direction ” 
removes the “restraint '* of “more grossly transparent ” by adding 
flame, which (but for the presence of smoke) would be a perfect 
white. A fifth “ direction ” removes the restraint of air, but still 
retains “ transparent bodies; ” bringing us therefore, so far, only 
to this conclusion, that the nature of “ whiteness ” may be illus¬ 
trated by the study of “ transparent bodies.” Here the author 
stops : “ To ascend further by scale I do forbear, partly be%n8e 
it would draw on the example to an over-great length, but 
chiefly because it would open that which in this work / am 
deiermifud to reserve" In a somewhat similar way we shall find 
Baerm resernnff» or leaving his investigations incomplete at the 
end of the Ktmm Organum. No doubt be believed that be bad 
HOmetbing in reserve; but it is probable that his extraordinary 
sanguineness and self-confidence always disposed him, when be 
found himself at the end of his tether, to deceive himself into 
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the belief that ho stopped because ho wished to stop, and not 
because he was compelled to stop. 

Proceeding to comment on the novelty of his method, he 
admits however this “ freeing of a direction" to be discernible in 
the received philosophies as far as a swimming" (i.e, vague 
and shifting) “ anticipation could take hold, in that which they 
term the form or fnal or that wliich they call tho true 

difference; both which it seemeth they propound rather as 
impossibilities and wdshes than as tilings within the compass 
of human comprehension.’* Thence he procoods to the internal 
impediments of knowledge, those inherent in the human mind 
itself. For the mind, instead of being a perfect mirror to reflect 
the truth, distorts evciything that it reflects by its unevenness— 
“ 1 do find therefore in this onchaute<l glass four Idols, or false 
appearances of sevtiral and distinct sorts, every sort comprehend¬ 
ing many subdivisions: the first sort I call Idols of the Nation 
or Tribe; the second. Idols of the Palace;^ tho third, Idols of 
tho (yave; and tho fourth, Idols of tho Theatre.” 

Without explaining the meaning of these terms, the author 
passes on to make, amid much negative matter, the following 
statements: that the only test of the truth of knowledge is the 
discovery of new works and active “ directions ” not known iKsfore ; 
that wc are not to seek the causes of things concrete, which are 
infinite, but of abstract natures, which are few (these natures 
being “ as the alphabet or simple letters wliereof the variety of 
things comsistetli, or as the colours mingled in the painter's shell 
wherewith he is able to make infinite variety of faces or sliapcs”); 
that wc arc not to seek for the matesial.s or dewl beginnings of 
things, but rather for the nature of motions, inclinations and 
applications; that w c ore not to seek knowledge by anticipations; 
that every particular that works any effect is a thing compounded 
of diverse single natures, au<l that these particulars must be 
broken and reduced by exclusions and inclu.sion8 to a definite 
point before w'c can determine what it is precisely that produces 
the effect; that the New Philosophy “doth in sort equal men’s 


* EUewherB these arc called **Idols of the Market*plsce.” Place" is used 
{A4v. A., II. xaiii. &) for ** MsrkeUpUoe'' (Lst. “m foro'*). Is it possible 

thersfbre thst **Pslsc«*^ishere s mistake for **Place*'! For the "Idols'* see 
below, lip. 3S0-1. 
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wits,” ouabling all men to discover with mechanical accuracy, just 
as a pair of compasses enables every hand to draw a perfect circle. 

Tlio work is fragmentary; and of the annotations of Hermes 
Stella, the author himself writes that ** none are set down.” It 
is supposed to have been written about 1603. 


§ 48 The “Advancement of Leabninq”* 

The AdvamenierU of Learning (published in 1605) supplies 
the Inventory of the results of knowledge, and the dehciencies, 
suggested (as Mr. Ellis believes,^ and as appears from the above 
sketch) in Valeriwi Termhms. It is written in a more popular 
style, avoiding many technicalities used in Bacon’s other works; 
describing, for example, the fallacies denoted by the Idols, but 
avoiding the use of the term “Idol;” and it adopts a much 
more conciliatory attitude to the ancient philosophers than is 
expivssed in Bacon’s unpublbhed treatises. 

For the general reader no work of Bacon’s is better adapted 
(as indeed Bacon intended it to be adapted) to be a preparation 
for the general scheme of the Great Instauration. For although 
the Key of knowledge is not clearly revealed in it, the de- 
liciencicg of knowledge are so indicated, and the supplements so 
suggested, os constantly to keep before the reader's mind not 
only the weaknesses of the Old Philosophy, but also the strength 
of the New, and thus to lead him to conceive its character. 
S(‘arcely a page of the Second Book of the Advancement fails, 
directly or indirectly, to guide us towards the yovum Orgaman. 
And if any one labours under the common prejudice that 
Bacon’s philosophy had for its solo object the increase of the 
material comforts of men, he cannot better dissipate tlmt error 
than by gaining a clear conception of the tendency of Ae book 
which, more than any other Baconian treatise (for the Ih 
Augmentin is no more than a larger Latin edition of it), tihows 
that he had taken, not material nature alone, but “all Nature 
to be bis province.” Beferring the reader to the Appendix for 
a summaiy of the great body of the work (which deals with 

> Spedding, IFoHbit iU. 258-491; for the amplifiod latiii fnmsUtkm ctUtd tli« 
iV Attpminim, im Spodding, L 418-8S7. 

* It ikoald b« ttdaed Uwt Mr. Spodding diffora hero from Mr. EUte. 
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natoral and human Philosophy), we shall here give merely a 
very brief aoconnt of the whole argument, and a summary of 
the earlier sections which deal with history and poetiy. 

The Firat Book is a mere introduction, showing how learning 
has been discredited by faults in critics or students, and 
bringing testimony to its excellence from divine and human 
sources. 

The Second Book treats of ** What has been done for the 
Advancement of Learning, human and divine, with the Defects 
of the same/' After pointing out the defects in the places of 
learning, the neglect of science by states an<l universities, and 
the want of intercourse between the learned wen of different 
countries, the Author proceeds to classify first human, and then 
divine learning, taking as his basis the three faculties, of memory, 
imagination, and reason, which he calls the "three parts of 
man's understanding." 

Human learning is divided into three parts, History, corre¬ 
sponding to memory. Poetry, corresponding to imagination, and 
Philosophy, corresponding to reason.^ {Advancemeni of Leamingt 
II. \.\\De Angnicniu, 11. i. 1.) 

History is subdivided into natural, civil, ecclesiastical, and 
literaiy.^ Continuing the triple division which is noticeable all 
through the greater part of this book, he subdivides Natural 
History into the history of nature in course, i.e. nature in its 
ordinary course; nature wrought, i.e., arts; and nature erring or 
varying, i.e. marvels. 

The two latter are deficient. Tlie present hintorieii of natnre erring are 
fabnloue or frivolous; and the histories of nathre wrought have failed through 
contempt of small matters an<l of experiments familiar and vulgar. Vat 
• the nature of everything is Ijest seen iu its smallest portions ; and Thflleiy 
by keeping his eyes down, might have avoided the well and yet seen the 
Stan in it Civil history may be divided (as pictures or scul|diures are 
unfinished sketches, or finiriied and still perfect, or finished but defaced by 
age) into memorials, perfect bistoriei^ and antiquities; and a perfect history 

* The Peripatetics, so far following Aristotle, divided knowledge into (1) speen* 
lativa, pnetfatal, (8) aitistie or constructive (vottfruii ); tba Stoics Into (1) 
Lm^ (wdImi was to inelode Ckmmnar and Bhetoric), (2) Ethics, (8) Physics 
(wmdi indoded Theology).—Sw Professor Fowler’s J^vnein Boeem, p. 75. 

* la the De A^tgmnUi *—the amplified Latin edition of the Advandmtmt pnhliihed 
in 1828—History is either Natnml or Civil; and the tatter inctades Mtersry and 
Ecdeeiaetfc^ as well ss Political Hishoy. 
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may represent a time (as a chronicle) or a person (as a biography) or an 
action (as a narration). Ecclesiastical history contains tbs history of the 
Church, the history of Prophecy, and the history of Providence; of these 
the second is deficient, and tlie first and third are unsatisfactory. Literary 
history is non-existent; and yet, without it, the history of the world is os 
** the statua of Polyphemus with his eye out; that part being wanting 
which doth most show the spirit and life of the person.” Of all the 
appendices to history the letters of wise men are the most important, being 
more natural than orations and public speecbes, and more deliberate and 
advised than conferences or present speeches.—(/Ido. of L. II. i. 2, iii. 5 ; 
JDs Augm. II. iv—xiii.) 

A single chapter suffices for Poetry. 

Poiitry is triply divided into narrative, representative or dramatic, and 
allusive or paralxdical. Though fur the must part restrained in wonis, it 
is in all other points extn'mely licrn<t«n{, and it arises fnuu the imagination. 
For inasmuch as the material world is in proportion inferior to the soul, 
the imaginative faculty devisc.H a more ample gruatne!«s, a m«>re exact good¬ 
ness, and a more absolute variety than can be found in the nature of things; 
whence it appears that poetry tends to magnanimity, inurality, and to 
delectiition.~(i4dt‘. II. iv. 1, iv. 5; DeAugm. II. xiii., iii. 1.) 

At a time when literary history was non-existent, that Bacon 
should have called attention to this deficiency, pronouncing 
that, without it, the history of the world is as the statua of 
Polyphemus with his eye out/* is one among instances of his 
intuition, originality, and superiority to existing preconceptions, 
which make the Advaticement to this day a stimulating and 
interesting book. It will be noted that in parabolical poetry 
Bacon would include the works of the sage and serious 
Spenser, as well as the fables of /Esop and the myths of Greece 
and Rome; but no place seems left for lyrical poetry and 
hardly any for satires and epigrams. From Poetry we pass to 
Philosophy. ^ 

Philosophy is (1) divine, (2) natural, (3) hunum, coming to the mind by 
raya (1) refracted, (2) direct, (3) reflect^* But again, philosophy is like a 
tree; and therefore, before describing the branches (of which the above are 
three) we ottght to describe the trunk which is common to all, and to 
erect one universal science by the name of Philosophia Prima, primiriva or 

' This is the expiesskai used in the De Aitgmntiia. In the it nma 

thus: *' In philosophy the contemplations of men do either Mnetrafe onto Qod, 
or arc to natnre, or ore trjffcted or reverted upon himself.** 
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Muamary philtwoplijt iw the main or oomnum way, before we come where 
tbe way* part and dinde theuieelvea. This is pmotically deficient; for 
although men have reasoned about quantity, similitude, 

diversity, and the like, yet there is a complete silence about these coumum 
adjuncts <»f things, at they are found in nature, Wlierefore wo lay down 
tliat this Prima PhilosopUia is to be a receptacle for alt such profitable 
observations and axioms as fall not within llie compass of any of the 
special parts of philosophy or sciences, but are more common and of a 
higher stage.—(.drfe. H. v. I, v 3 ; Auym. III. L“ii.) 

In Divine Philosophy, Lr. Natural Theidogy, there is an excesa rather 
than a deficience ; for some, trying to extort iVom nature not merely 
evidence of the existence, p<»wer, skill, and henefleenoe of (3o»l, but also 
c(»nfirmation of points of faith, have by their commixture made an heretical 
religion and an imaginary and fabulous philosojdiy. Leaving therefore 
divine philos«»phy or natural theolttgy (to bo carefully distinguished from 
divinity or inspired philosophy which we n^serve till the last, as the haven 
of our contemplations} we proceed to tlio second branch of Philosophy, t.e. 
Natural PIuhuMiphy.*—(d«/c. II. vi I, vi. 2 ; Augm. III. ii.—Ui.) 

As an expo.sition of Bacon's pbilotMipbic system, the Artvanee” 
went of Lraniing is of less value than many of his shot ter 
treatises; but it will always be important for its literary value, 
as well as fur its suggest!veness an<l stimulating effect upon 
every seeker after truth. " It is," says a recent biographer * of 
Bacon, *' the first great book in English prose of secular interest; 
the 6rst book which can claim a place beside tlio Lam of 
JUrc/rsias'ical Polity. As regards its subject-matter, it bos been 
partly thrown into the shade by the greatly enlarged and 
elaborate form in which it ultimately appeared, in a Latin 
dress, as the first portion of the scheme of the Instauratio, the 
Ve Attffiiicniis /^imimrum. Bacon looked on it as a first effort, 
a kind of calbbell to awaken and attract the interest of otheis 
• in the thoughte and hopes which so interested himself. But it 
contains some of his finest writing. In the Emiys he writes ss 
a looker-on at the game of human afifairs, who, according to his 
frequent illustration, sees more of it than the gamesters them¬ 
selves, and is able to give wiser and faithful counsel, not without 
a touch of kindly irony at the mistakes which he observes. In 
the Adwtfttement be is the enthusiast for a great cause and a 

> See below, | 64'S. for a enmmary of the rant of the AdeaneemeiU ef Lmming^ 
whieh treete of Natural Pbiloaophy. 

* Dean llinrch, Jtneont pp. 217'^0. 
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great hope, and all that he has of passion and power is enlisted 
in the effort to advance it. The Advancement is far from being 
a perfect book. As a survey of the actual state of knowledge 
in his day, of its deficiencies and what was wanted to supply 
them, it is not even up to the materials of the time. Even the 
improved De Augmentis is inadequate; and there is reason to 
think the Advancement was a hurried book, at least in the later 
part, and it is defective in arrangement and proportion of parts. 
Two of the great divisions of knowledge—history and poetry— 
are despatched in comparatively short chapters; while in the 
division on ' Civil Knowledge,' human knowledge as it respects 
society, he inserts a long essay, obviously complete in itself and 
clumsily thrust in here, on the ways of getting on in the world, 
the means by which a man may be * Father fortunae suae *—^the 
architect of his own success; too lively a picture to be pleasant 
of the arts with which he had become acquainted in the process 
of rising. The book, too, has the blemishes of its own time; 
its want of simplicity, its inevitable though very often amusing 
and curious pedantries. But the Advancement was the first of 
a long line of books which have attempted to teach English 
readers how to think of knowledge; to make it really and 
intelligently the interest, not of the school or the study or the 
laboratory only, but of society at large. It was a book with a 
purpose, new then, but of which we have seen the fulfilment. 
He wanted to impress on his generation, as a very practical 
matter, all that knowledge might do in wise hands, all that 
knowledge had lost by the faults and errors of men and the 
misfortunes of time, all that knowledge might be pushed to in 
all directions by faithful and patient industry and well-planned 
mtehods for the elevation and benefit of man in his highest 
capacities as well as in his humblest. And he lurtheAsought 
to teach them how to know; to make them understand that 
difficult achievement of self-knowledge, to know what U i»Xo 
know; to give the first attempted chart to guide them among 
the shaUows and rocks and whirlpools which beset the course 
and action of thought and inquiry; to reveal to them the 
* idols* wlddr unconsciouriy haunt the minds of the strongest 
as well as the weakest, and interpose their delusions when we 
are least aware,—the fallacies and false appearances inseparable 
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from otir nature and our condition of life *—^to induce men to 
believe not only that there was much to know that was not yet 
dreamed of, but that the way of knowing needed real and 
thorough improvement, that the knowing mind bore along with 
it all kinds of snares and disqualifications of which it is un¬ 
conscious, and that it needed training quite as much as materials 
to work on, was the object of the Advancement It was but a 
sketch; but it was a sketch so truly and forcibly drawn, that it 
made an impression which has never been weakened.^ ... It is 
a book which we can never open without coming on some noble 
interpretation of the realities of nature or tlie mind; some 
unexpected discovery of that quick and keen eye which arrests 
us by its truth; some felicitous and unthought-of illustration, 
yet so natural as almost to be doomed to become a commonplace; 
some bright touch of his incorrigible imaginativeness, ever 
ready to force itself in amid the driest details of his argument." 


§ 49 Plan of the Second Part of the “ Instauratio 

Maona" 

It will be remembered that tho object of the Seconti Part of 
the Magna hx^auraJLio was to teach men *' how to use their 
understanding aright in the investigation of Nature.^ Soon 
after the publication of the Advancement of Lea/ming^ Bacon 
took this work in hand and composed (1606-7) the Outline and 
Argument of the Sectmd Part of the Imdauralio (Partis Instaura- 
tionis Secundae Delineatio et Argumentum). Of this work— 
important for its wide range, brevity, and clearness—the follow¬ 
ing is a summary.’ 

For the,8pecial purpose of the Interpretation of Natan (Inlerpretationi 
NaUtrae ipm) then shall be thne books, the third, the fourth, and the sixth 
(for the fifth, which will consiBt of Anticipations based on the ordinary use 
of Beeson,» menly temporary; and, as soon os we can use the verification 

' * I omit hm some words with whieli I am unable to ognte: ** To ns its use and 
almost its interest has passed away." 

* See Mr. Ellis’s summary of the scheme of the Inetauraiio as a whole, quoted 
OB p. S47. This should oonstantlF be lefened to, if the reader wrishee to under* 
etand the ezeet object of eedk ol the mhuj treatisM which were writtoa ae 
eontributions to the InaUmratio. 

* Spedding, Warki, iU. 647—657, 
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affonled by the legitimate use of Beason, this fifth book will pan into 
the sixth).* 

As for this present book, the second, it has for its special subject the 
Understanding {TnUlleetua ip»e) and the care and government thereof, and 
the equipment of reason. This may be called liOgic; but, if so, it must be 
understood to be a new Logic, subjecting to tests that which the old Logic 
takes upon trust, viz., principles, first notions, and even the information 
given by the senses. Moreover, it inverts the order of the old Logic ; for 
instead of flying at once up to principles and generalities, and deducing 
therefrom middle propositions, the new Logic begins with histories of 
facts and particulans thence mounts to middle propositions, and thence to 
general principles. 

We are seeking light. Now every object that is to receive light must 
first be polished, secondly, ttimed to the light, thirdly, receive the influx 
of the light. l,n precisely the some way must we deal with the human 
mind : 

I. The mental “area,” so to speak, must be levelled and cleared. 

II. The mind must bo “converted” or turned towards the new 
truths. 

III. The new truths must be imparted. 

I. The process of “ levelling ” is threefold, corresponding to the three* 
fold nature of the Idols that beset the mind ; for they are either external 
or inherent. The external Idols may have arisen from the dogmas of 
philosophers, or from perverse laws of demonstration. Wherefore the task 
of “ levelling ” must include first the destruction of the dogmas of philo¬ 
sophers, secondly, the release of the mind from the fetters of false notions 
about demonstration, thirdly, the eradication (or at least the branding) of the 
inherent Idols or perversenesses of the mind. 

II. For the purpose of “conversion ” the student must be delivered from 
prejudice and from despair, believing that tlie divine Will .encourages the 
search after truth, and that the newtruth (which is as different from the 
old as the “ idols ” of the human mind are from the “ ideas ” of the divine 
mind) is not a vague, wandering, or recurring eddy, but a goal (“errorum 
et vastit atis terminuin^** and compare Valerius Terminus).* It will also be 
well to show the causes that have produced post errorst, in order that|||||^ mind 
may be roused to hope for the avoidance of future error. And let none 
suppose that this preliminary labour is superfluous or that the “idols” of 
the mind can eorily be put away by force of will. For without help none 
cMi do this; inasmuch as the “ spirits ” of the philosophers (nnliko 
those of tilte prophets) are not “subject to” the philosophers; and ^e 
author (who is leading them on a path that he has himself explored) knows 
by experience that it is more difficult to obtain access to the minds of men 
than to the secrets of Nature. 


* For ths six divisions of the /as<a«ra<ie, sss sbovs, p. S47> 
a For the “idob,** see hdow, p. SSI. 
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IIL For the impartii^ of truth, or Information of the mind, 'we muet 
minister to the Sense, the Memory, and the Beoson. 

The Sense—^as it cannot well perceive causes, but only motions, dltOira> 
tions, and results—is apt to form wrong notions, classifying together 
phenomena outwardly similar but essentially dissimilar. For the witness 
of the senses is always proportional to man's prejudices (exannJogia hominu). 
It must (i.) be rectified by being brought into proportion with the Universe 
{ad analogiam Mundi reducatur et rect{ficetur). We must not speak of 

fire,” for example, os an element, or use '* humidity " as a scientific notion. 
The Sense must also (ii.) be strengthened so as to perceive processes at 
present imperceptible owing to their minuteness ; and (iii.)mustbo supplied 
with stores of facts as materiolB to work on. 

These tlien are the three Ministrations to Sense, (i.) Rectification for its 
deviations; (ii) Sulistitutes for its weaknesses; (iii) Natural History and 
Experiment to supply it with materials. 

The Ministration to the Memory (it being assumed that all investigations 
must be conducted with the aid of writing^ and tables of particulars) 
requires (i.) a statement of the points to be inquired into ; (ii.) a Provisional 
Table showing the order in which the several points are to be investigated ; 
(iii.) since no first Table is likely to hit at once the track of any Universal 
Law {nequatur ret venam quae ex analogia universi »it) and yet we must 
make an order—for Truth emergtis sooner from wrong order than no order 
—it is necessary to show in the third place the method of transposing 
the old Tentative Tables into the New Tables, and the method of renewing 
(tnataurantli) the investigation. 

The Ministration to Reason (since one kind of Reason, i.e. Theoretical, or 
Contemplative, discovers all the causes of anything, and another, t.e. Practical 
or Active, selects such causes as ore in uur power) incluiles the Ministration 
(i.) to Contemplative, (ii.) to Active Reason. 

(i.) It is the part of the Contemplative Reason to erect on the ground-plan 
of a Simple Notion (previously obtained by the ministrations to Sense and 
Memory) the solid structure of an Axiom {haec^enim etlvertfalie portio eolida, 
cum nmplex notio inelar mperfim^ videri poeeit). Such on Axiom must 
be obtained,not by the old, illegitimate, precarious, and eimmerative Indue* 
tion, but by the new and Intimate Induction, which by means of exclusions 
and rejections arrives at conclusions. To this Induction we give the name 
of Formula of Interpretation. 

Under the Ministrations to Contemplative Reason come also, first, the art 
continuing the investigation by using the discovered Axiom for tlie 
purpose of eliciting etUl higher and luore general Axhims, which higher 
Axioms must be verified by reference to the experiences firom whidi we 
started ; seccmdly, we must vary our investigations to suit the varieties of the 

1 Compara Emtye, xxv. 60: *'The proceeding upon somewhat conceived in 
writing obth for the most part focilitate dispiitch. Forthonf^ it sbonld be wholly 
reieetM, yet that negative is more pregnant of direction tMn aa Indi^iiite; oa 
auMM are nwne geneirave than dost. 
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nature under consideration : and after following out a varied and adapted 
inveatigation of Forms,* we shall then investigate material and efficient 
causes; thirdly, we must contract our investigation by selecting instances, 
pointing out the Prerogative of Instance and the Prerogative of Investiga¬ 
tion, t.s. those instances or experinteuts which have as it were a paramount 
or ** Prerogative ” vote, affording more light than the rest, so that a few of 
these excel a multitude of others.^ 

(ii.) The Ministration to the Active Season sets forth (1) the peculiar 
method to be used when we are not seeking on Axiom or Cause but the 
accomplishment of some work (for in seeking Axioms we have to rise from 
particulars to generals; but in seeking works we must descend from generals 
to particulars); (2) the method of making general Tables fitted for practice, 
whereby all kinds of work may be speedily accomplished ; (3) a method of 
proceeding from experiment to experiment (without the previous establish¬ 
ment of an Axiom) a path slippery and unsafe but not to be entirely 
ignored. 

Such is the outline of our Second Book, whereby wc trust we have 
constructed a bridal clmmber for the union of the Mind of Man with the 
Universe. Toward the conclusion we shall mid some remarks about co¬ 
operation and succession in labonr. For men will not learn their full 
strength imtil they learn division of labour. 

The reader should carefully notice the order of the steps to 
be taken in the Delineatio, and in particular the statement in 
the last paragraph but four, that an Axiom is to be erected on 
the ground-plan of a Simple Notion previously obtained by the 
ministrations to Sense and Memory. We shall presently find 
Bacon departing from this order in the Novum Chrganum; and 
it is on the impossibility of obtaining "a Simple Notion” that 
bis philosophy will make shipwreck.* 


§ 50 The "CoaiTATA et Visa”* 

In June, 1607, Sir Francis Bacon was made Solicitor-Oeneral; 
and about this time (possibly in the following vacation) he 
bethought himself that as time was slipping away and he was 
now “entangled more than he could have desired in civil 
business” he ought not to wait for the completion ef the 

* For dm meaning of ** Form," see note on p. 884, below. 

* Ott Prenigative Instanoea, eee below, p. 396. 

* Seo brioWi 9, 392. 

« Speddiufr Worb, UL 639-620. 
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proposed work on the Interpretat^ of Nature^ but to publish at 
once some particular Investigation (*' Tables of Invention/* or 
** Formulffi of Legitimate Investigation **) to serve as specimens 
of his general work, and to excite in their readers a curiosity for 
the Key of Interpretation. Accordingly ho composed, about tliis 
time, some Tables called a legitimate Investigatwn of Motion. 
As an introduction to the Tables, ho wrote a treatise entitled 
Thoughis and Judgments concerning the Interpretation of MaturOt 
or concerning Operative Science (Cogitata ot Visa De Interpreta- 
tione Naturae, sive De Scientia Operativa).* 

When (1606-7) he wrote the Delimatio (described in the last 
section) he did not purpose to set forth his method by means 
of an example ; on the contrary, the three ministrations to the 
Sense, to the Memory, and to the Reason (of which the last is 
the new method of Induction) were to be set forth in order and 

didactically.Thus it appears that after Bacon had not 

only decided on writing a great work on the reform of philosophy, 
but had also determined on dividing it into parts (of which the 
Second was to contain the exposition of his new method), he in 
some measure changed his plan, and resolved to set forth the 
essential and operative part of his system chiefly by means of 
an example. This change of plan appears to be marked by the 
Cogitata et Visa —a circumstance which makes this tract one of 
the most interesting of the precursors of the Novum Organum.* 
The Legitimate Investigation would have covered the ground 
which the second book of the Novum Organum was meant to 
occupy; the Cogitata covers most of the ground actually covered 
by the flrst book of the Novum Organum, 

Science, as now exiting, lUtains neither to certainty nor to magnitude. 
Medicine, Alchemy, Magic, all alike foil. Tlte art of Mechanics slowly 
weaves its petty web of experience, instead of seeking light from Philosophy. 
Chance is the only inventor. Men have never understood that the ap¬ 
parent complexity of the language of Nature is based upon a simple 
Alphabet. Tlte multitude has never sought truth, save for amusement, and 
has been content to accept in its stead the dogmas of philosophers. The 
absorption of men’s attention by Theology and Moral Philosophy, the fears 
and hostility of superstition, the devotion of the Universities to narrow 
and stationary studies, the prejudice and wilful despair of mankind, the 

* SpeddioA Worhtt L 78, iii. 610. 

* Hr. Elm’s lotrodnethm, Spedding, Works, L p. 79. 
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vttgtienem of words, the quackery of impostom, and a contempt for works 
and experiments as btdng beneath the dignity of human nature—all th^ 
obataclea have stood in the way of Science. 

The philosophies of the later Greeks, and especially of Aristotle, have 
been like stage-plays, Actions fairer than truth. And even so in modem 
times, Teleaiug, Fraacastoriu!», Carden, and Gilbert, fonning conclusions from 
a few instances, have but aa it were touched Nature with the tip of their 
Angers. Taking a few well-known effects, they connect them in a kind of 
network of theory made to At these known effects; but they do not de- 
mfinstrate the existence of causes that will enable them to pro<Uice hitherto 
unheard-of effects. As for the philosophy of the earlier Greeks, the Author 
knew that it would not have b»en difficult for him to palm off his new dis¬ 
coveries as the rediscovered inventions of those ancient philosophers. But 
he relied on evidence alone and refused every kind of imposture. 

Tlie present denionstrations are inadequate ; a defect for which the 
understanding ia responsible. The mind of mankind, like an uneven 
mirror, reAecta the rays of truth unevenly ; and the mind of every in¬ 
dividual (as the result of education or disposition) hoa within itself a kind 
of seductive iuAuence or familiar spirit {daemonem familiarem) which 
perturbs tlie understanding with diverse empty spectres.* Yet we must not 
despair. As the most helpless hand with the aid of compasses can draw a 
perfect circle, so is it with the mind ; for which we must seek a compass^ 
not in the syllogism of Deductive Logic—for a syllogism is compounded of 
w'ords, and therefore dependent upon the truth of pre existing notions which 
are often vague or foolish—but in the New Induction, 

The Old Induction of Enumeration was applied only to the general 
principles of Science, while the Middle Propositions were deduced by 
Syllf^iatic reasonings. But the Old Induction, compared with the New, is 
as water compared with wine ; the one, a raw and natural product of tlie 
intellect; the other, carefully prepared from the Vintage of phenomena, 
plucked, gathered, pressed, and puriAed. The old and ordinary methods of 
discovery by reading, meditation, dialectic experience or experiment, are all 
casual and inefficient 

Let ns stimulate ourselves by thinking of the glory of the Discoverer. 
For if it is a glory to have discovered single inventions, he who shall dis¬ 
cover the one invention that shall include the potency of all invenmi^s will 
be called the Discoverer of Discoverers, far above all Conquerors, Lawgivers, 
and Founders of Empires. An invention so fruitful may be truly called the 
Male Birth of Time. Such a Discovery extends the empire of Man over 
Nature; for man’s power is co-extensive with his knowledge {tantum. 

* This is ons among many passages which diow thst the word **IdoI'* in 
Bseon’s works is uwd a kina vf jitvy on the tkmi«giail matning the 
wfrd. See a^so above, p. 858, where the *' ideas '* of God are contrasted with the 

idols” Of man. And elsewhere he says thst whosoever has not explored the 
■ourecs of orrors in tho motions of the mind, ** he will And all things beset with 
epeetree and ineaniaiitM f unless ha can break the eham he can never interpret 
natnre.”—Spedding, Warfee, i. 98. 
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pot*»t quatUum teit), No strength, indeed, can break the chain of natural 
causes ; but by obeying Nature, man can conquer her. 

Further, let none despise the mention of works in the New Philosophy. 
Just as in Belton faith is the essential, and works are needful only as a 
proof of the presence of living faith, so in Science works are needed, not for 
themselves, but to prove that the Science which originates them is living. 
The same Philosophy which endows men with new works will also endow 
them with new mental power. 

As fresh grounds for hope, we must remember that Antiquity diould be 
wiser tban youth ; and it is the later and modem agee of the world that are 
really old and truly deserre the title of Antiquity. After the recent en~ 
laigement of the Material Globe by the discovery of the New World it 
would be intolerable that the Intellectual Globe shonld receive no oor> 
responding enlargement. The prevalent weariness of religious controversy 
leaves room for st'icntiflc study. Lastly, if by mere chance and groping so 
many inventions have been discovereil, how much mote may be expected 
from systematic research ! 

As regards the practice of the new Art, we must (1) complete a refutation 
of the past (redargutio rerum praeteritarum) ; (2) having freed our minds 
from old theories, opinions, and common notions (eommunee notionee) we 
must approach particular phenomena afresh, without bias and with the 
innocent eye of a child ; (3) we must accumulate a “forest” or store of 
particulars (“ particulorum ay loam et matcriem”; compare Sylva Sylvarum 
below, p. 406 ) sufficient for our purposes, partly from natural history, 
partly (and principally) from experiments ; (4) this store must be so tabu- 
lated and reduced to order that the Intellect may be able to act on it 
(for even the divine Word did not act on chaos without order) ; (5) from 
these tabulated Particulars we must ascend to general “ comprehensions ” 
(communea comprehenaionea); (6) here we must avoid the natural but 
dangerous temptation to pass at once to the highest ** comprehensions,” the so- 
called “ principles.” To these we must gradually ascend.by a logical “ ladder ” 
(“ per acalam veram”*) beginning from the qciircst “comprehensions;” (7) 
we must discover a form of Induction leading us to a general conclusion 
in such a way that we may actually demonstrate the impossibility of find¬ 
ing a contradictory instance ; (8) no “comprehension” con be received and 
approved till it has given bail for itself by pointing out for us new particulars 
beyond and beside those from which it was itself deduced. 

The best method of drawing attention to the New Philosophy—regard 
being had to the prejudice, envy, and sloth of mankind—will he first to set 
forth a specimen of the New Method, that is to say Tables of Discovery, 
which may stimulate men to ask for the Key of Discovery. 


^ See p. 878, below, for the Ladder of (he Uuderdanding (Scsla Intellectas) 
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§ 51 “FiLUM LaBYRINTHI;”! “REDABOUriOpHILOSOPHIARUir*’* 

From a passage in the CtmmtrUarim Solvius written July, 
1608, we find that Bacon was at that time contemplating the 
finishing the Three Tables of Motion, Heat and Cold, and Sound, 
{Ik MotUt De CcUore et Frigore, De Sono) ; and in the same 
note-book there is an attempt to construct Tables on the first of 
these subjects. There is also a Latin fragment on the same 
subject (called Filum Lahyrinthi, or the Thread of the Labyrinth). 
In both versions the Tables are spoken of as Machina Irdelleetua 
Infeiior, and mention is made of new Tables {Chartae Novellae) 
and, of a higher instrument (Meubina Superior) for which the 
old Tables and the inferior instrument are to prepare the way. 

Thus it is ever with Bacon’s scientific researches. Instead of 
being deterred by present failure, be is always able to throw 
himself forward into the future, and is as confident as ever on the 
strength of expectations. Yet that he lost confidence in the 
wonder-working Tables as time went on, and was driven to 
transfer some of his trust from them to the Natural History^ on 
which, in his later days, he rested his principal hopes, seems 
proved by the subordinate position which he assigns to these 
Tables in the Novum Organum. There the description of the 
different kinds of motion is introduced nierely as a part of the 
doctrine of the Prerogatives of Instances. To the same effect 
is a curious piece of manuscript evidence in the Tables on Cold 
and Heat. On the back of the MS. is written in a clear and 
careful hand (probably at the time when he was well satisfied 
with bis work) the word Now; but afterwards (presumably at a 
time when he perceived that the Tables were antiquatec^he has ' 
written in a hurried and careless hand the word Vetue. It may 
be here mentioned that the Tables on Heat (composed about 
1608) contain no mention of the thermometer, although the 
principle of it was known to Galileo before 1597, and is supposed 
to have been known in Fngland by 1603. The selection of 
Motion as tlys sulject for the Legitimate Investigation exnibitsat 
once Bacon*s strength and weakness as a Philosopher. It was 

^ > Spedding, Work$^ UL SSS-StO. « llrid. Ui, S57-98S. 
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ftQ admirable intuition to discern that all the processes of 
Nature were modes of motion, so that, if we could understand 
her motions, we could command her processes; but it was not 
like a philosopher—rather it was like a Solicitor-Geneial, 

** entangled more than he could have desired in civil business” 
—to depart from his prescribed order of inquiry because he 
was in a hurry to obtain results; to hasten on to the ** ministra>.« 
tions to the Keason ” before he had ministered to the Sense and 
Memory; and to neglect such an obvious ** ministration to the 
Sense ’* bad already been procured for him by the labours of 
Galileo in the discovery of the thermometer. The divisions 
and subdivisions of these Tables are chiefly interesting for the 
rich picturesqueness of their titles, although there is not wanting 
a stimulating suggestiveness in many of the classiflcations. 

Tlie Cmamcntariua Soluiua, quoted above, gives an interesting 
insight into Bacon’s literary and philosophical purposes in 1608. 
After recording his resolution to flnish the Aphorisms, Clavia 
hUerpretationia (that is the Key of Interpretation which was 
published twelve years afterwards (1620) under the title of 
Novum Organum)} he will impart his Cogiiata et Visa to a few 


* Spodding, Life, iv. 64-66. The whole pageage deaerves atady. 

“ llie liiiiMing the 3 Tahlca, de Motit, dc Calorc et frigorc, de aono. 

The finishiog of the ^phorismea, Clavis interpretationia, and then Mtting 
foorth y* book. Qa. to lM‘gyiiuu Tint in france to print it; yf hear then 
w* detiication of advantage to y* woork 

“ Froceediug w*** y* translation of my book of Advancemen* of learnyng; 
harkenyng to some other yf plavfere should faile. 

Imparting my Cogitata et Visa w ^ choyse, ut videbit'. 

“ Ordinary diacoun of pins ultra in Scieocfs, aa well the iutellectaall globe u 
the materiail, illuatmted by diacouvery in o' Age. 

** DiaconraiDg akonifiilly of the pniloaophy of the graeeians w*** some better 
respect to y* Aegiptlans, Peraiaua, CaMea, and the utmost antiquity and tbs 
mysterirs of the poets. 

“ Comparing the ease to that lyvy aayeth of Alexander, Nil aliud q* bens 

ausos vana eontemnere. 

**Qu. of an oration ad filioa, delightfull, snblime, and mizt w*^ slegan^, 
affection, wveUy qf emuxyt and yet MneilbU, and Supentitinn. 

** To conayder opiniona are fitt to nonrish tanquam Ansae and so to grift tbs 
new upon the old, at relmones solent. 

** Ordinary eonra of Ineompeteney of reason for natorall pbiloaonby and 
inventumof woorks, A prety derise to buy and sell w***, AditnsnS nM sub persona 
infantis. 

** To procure an History of HarraileB, Historia naturae errantis or variantis, 
to be compiled w** Jndgm* and without credulity and all tibe popular errors 
detected; Viacentida, Julwt, Pliny, Hystorie of all sorts for matters strange in 
natare told in aerie leinporQ hears and there inter cetera; Poncarelus, de reb. 
memonbilibus, dirm anuiorea. 

**To procure an History meebanique to be compiled care and dfllgcnce (and 
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select critics. He will write an “ ordinary discourse showing 
that there is flvA ultras i.e. something more beyond, in the 
Intellectual World of Science, os well as in the Material World 
enlarged by the discoveries of Columbus. He also su^ests 
“discoursing scornfully of the^ Grecians; with some better 
respect to the .Egyptians, Persians, Chaldees, and the utmost 
antiquity and the mysteries of the poets ” (an entry interesting 
as pointing to the Wisdom of the Ancients which he sent to a 
friend in the following year [1609]; and soon afterwards he adds, 
“ To consider what opinions are fit to nourish tanquam anms!* 
i.e. as handles for the introduction of the new opinions), “ and so 
to graft the new upon the old, as in the way with religions 
religiones sotent)." 

In the same context occurs the following entry: “ Comparing 
the case to that which Livy saith of Alexander, Nihii aUud 
quam hem aimts vana contemmre'* (His only merit was a just 
contempt for empty perils).' “ Query, of an oration ad film" 
— i.e. in the authoritative tone in which a father would address 
Ins sons—“delightful, sublime, and mixed with elegancy, affec¬ 
tion, novelty of conceit, and yet sensible, and Superstition.” * 

In the following year, 1609, we find Bacon sending to Toby 
Matthew a “ speech of preparation,” which belongs to the Pars 
Destmms, the ** levelling and clearing ” of the mind, (see p. 358) 
intended to prepare the way for the new by de.stroying the old, 
and in particular by destroying the Idol of the Theatre or 
Authority. It is an iinaginaiy speech addressed by a learned 
French philosopher “‘ac? filioa" under the title of “ The Befu- 

to prori'am it thnt [it] in of the experim*” ftnd obsnnrations of all M^hanicall Arta. 
The plncMor thingi'S to bo iuquyred are, first the iiiatoriAlls, and their qaantitioa 
and proportions; next the Instrum** and Knffitis reqiicsito ; then the use and 
adoprration of evory Tiistrum^: then the work it self and all the proqijae thereof 
the tymes and seasons of doing erery part thereof. Then the ErrM may 
be comyttcil and agayn tliose things w'' conduce to make the woorka in more 
perfection. Then all obw'rvacions, Axiotnes, directious. l4B8t]y, all thin^^ 
collateral! incid* or interrenient.*’ 

* The compariaon is this; As Alexander found the Persian armlea and other 
ohatacles in the way of the establishment ai Jthe Macedonian empire to be a mere 
nothing, so will the Founder of the Kingdom of Man over Naiurs find his 
obstacles InMgnlfieant, if he will only dare to desidse them. See this thoo|^t 
worked out in the JMargntio, below, p. 869. 

* The only exuku^on that suggests itself of the word ** superstition “is that, 
the scene being laid in Paris, and the speakers presxnuably Frenchmen and Homan 
Catholics, the fiction would coudliato foreigners by its concessions to the Boman 
Catholic faith, which fidth Bacon generally has In view when he uses the word 
“superstition.” 
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tation of Philosophies ” {Redarguiio Philoaophiamm) and deserves 
a summary as being one of the finest specimens of Bacon's 
rhetoric. The dramatic machinery is simple. Bacon, conversing 
with a friend in Paris on his projects in Philosophy, is supposed 
to receive from him an account of a recent conference of Parisian 
philosophers (having philosophic objects similar to his own) 
about fifty in number, of mature age and the highest character 
and position, prelates, noblemen, and others of eminence; to 
whom, after an interval of earnest expectation, there enters one 
of placid, and serene countenance (save that he woro the aspect 
of one who was always pitying i) who, after taking his seat on 
the same level as his audience, without platform or pulpit, began 

an oration, of which the following is a summary : 

■ 

Qod has mode you, my sons, to be not beost^i, but men; that is to say, 
mortal gods, capable of receiving the knowledge of Himself by faith, and 
the knowledge of Ifis luaterial world by sense. Aa touching the latter 
knowledge you oiunt yourselves to be rich, but you are poor. For all your 
present, all your futuni, revenue, consists of the labours of six men, Aristotle, 
Plato, Hippocrates, Galen, Euclid, and Ptolemy. Behold your total pos> 
sessions ! Now as Gml will not have you bestow the faith and allegiance of 
your souls on petty mortals in the place of the immortal Owl; so neither 
did He give you the trustworthy witness of the senses that you should 
therewith contemplate the works of six men instead of contemplating the 
works of God Himself os they may be discerned in heaven and earth. Yet 
how' shall I win you to the Truth ? For all your theological, all your 
political, treatises, assume the Old Philosophy ; nay, your very literature 
and language are moulded on its maxims, so that even in your cradles you 
drank in perforce this Cabala of Errors; and its influence has lic^n confirmed 
in yon by the training of schools, of coU^ges, and of social, nay, 1 may 
almost say, of national life. How then can 1 ask yon to give up the Old 
Philosophy ? 

1 will not ask yon to make such a sacrifice. Keep your Old Pliilosophy 
that you may retain your authority with the common people. Have one 
way of dealing with Nature, and another way of dealing with the ignorant. 
Every man of supereminent knowledge has to play a kind of part when 
he condescends to instruct those of inferior knowledge. He must strip off 
his true character and bumemr his pupil by adopting, for the time, bis 
pupil’s condition of mind. Bnt be warned by the old proverb, and see that 
if yon have laiis, Lais shall not have yon; give yourselves for a time, but 
do not surrender yourselves for ever, to others. Remember also that, 

* A similar expression is assigned to the ** Father of Salomon’s Hotus " in the 
New Atlantia: see below, pp. 421*2, where will lUso be found the same description 
of **ihe seat on th'- sam.* brer’—emblematic of acicntiftc erjnalily. 
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olthoagH it will be eat>icT for yon, with these concessions, to receive the New 
Method, yet yon cannot receive it till your minds are prepared for it by 
being cleared and delivered from what is false; and it is fot the pnipose of 
attaining this deliverance that we are assembled here to-day. 

Let us treat then of the Old Philosophy, not as learned men, bat in 
arguments intelligible to all. First, as to the nation whence it sprang—a 
nation justly censured by the Egyptian Priest in Herodotus, ** Ton Greeks 
arc always children.” Next ns to the times—a generation that had not so 
much as a thousand years of history to look back on, people to whom 
naught but a small portion of the earth was known, and whose most 
Ifelauded travellers had but, os it were, visited the suburb.*) of their own 
cities I Lastly, ns to the men, we blame the tcvoching, not the teachers. 
Aristotle and Plato were men of intellect capacious, keen, sublime ; but by 
their pretensions aud authority they did infinite mischief, and ore only fit 
to be described as a better sort of Sophists. 

Aristotle—who nuule a world for himself out of his Categories, and 
thought to settle such questions as those of Density and Rarity by mere 
verbal distinctions of Act and Power—if Aristotle seem to any of you to be 
tlie chief of teachers because he has drawn after him all modem as w'ell as 
all ancient times, the answ'er is that he derives his eminence from the sloth 
and ]>ride of the liuman race, sloth in searching for truth, pride in cloaking 
ignorance. It is the mark of imposture to come, not in tlic name of Truth, 
but in one’s own name. “ I am come,” saith the very Truth, “ in the name 
of my Father, and ye receive me not; if another come in his own name, 
him ye will receive.” Even so came Aristotle, and even for this cause 
was he received ; and he is great only because be is the greatest of im¬ 
postors. As for the saying that his doctrines must l)e true because they are 
accepted by common consent, such an argument (however it may avail in 
religion when religion descends from heaven) is the worst of all omens in 
matters intellectual. For nothing can please the multitude except it be 
vulgar, superstitious, or ostentatious; and just as Phocion suspected lilmself 
to ^ in the wrong simply because he was applauded by the Athenians, so 
the seeker after truth should be led by the assent of the multitude to ask 
himself “ What error have I committed. 1 ” 

In the New Philowphy no Dictator is to be allowed either from the 
ostentatious later schools of the Greeks, or from the older superior 
Qieek philosophers who studied Nature ; for all these philosofmles are no 
better than stage-plays. And the modem systems are equally at fault 
Let no one arraign us of presumption in thus condemning others. It is 
oar path, and not our understanding, that is superior to theirs. He that is 
leant in the New Kingdom is greater than the greatest of the Old. In this 
battle-field the victory is not to the swift, nor to the proud, but to the 
humble and teachable. Lay aside therefore all hope of leexnhig from 
antiquity, or ftom the modem chemists, those children of Accident and 
Phantasy ; and return to the consideration of the signs and tokens which 
' conriet the Old Philwpopby, 
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The first sign h/htits ; which, in the Old Philosophy, were diqtutations, 
end isolated contradictions of isolated errors, resulting in not one single 
discovery for the enrichment and elevation of mankind. The second sign 
is grow^f hut under the Old Philosophy, whereas the mechanical arts 
have grown, the sciences have remained stationary, like images, having 
admiration and worship but no life nor motion. A third sign, or rather 
testimony, arises from the eon/lutsions of igmrance made by the philo¬ 
sophers themsdves, though they would fain excuse themselves by throwing 
the blame on Nature. The last and most certain sign is derived from tlie 
vMthod$; for methods of making things are (potentially) tlie things them¬ 
selves ; and the old methrMls are to the new wliat manual laliour is to 
machine labour; and the old labourer is to the new what a spectator on a 
tower straining his eyes in the contemplation of a distant hamlet is to tlte 
same spectator when he descends from the height to view each object close 
at hand. Be not misled by the statement that Aristotle and others in old 
times practised Induction and Experience. That so-called Induction was 
but an imposture. After they hod mode their theories they would select 
their instances to suit their theories; or, if any one of their instances con¬ 
tradicted their theories, they would explain it away by some subtlety, or 
dismiss it os an exception. Jn line it was the custom of Aristotle not to 
consult Experience as a free adviser but to drag her at his chariot-wheels os 
a captive. 

Train yourselves to understand the, real subtlety of thing» and you will 
learn to desjjise the fictitious and disputatious subtleties of and 

freeing yourselves from stich follies, you will give yourselves to the, task 
of facilitating (under the auspices of the divine G^mpossion) the lawful 
wedlock lietvrcen the Mind and Nature. Be not like the empiric ont which 
merely collects ; nor like the cx)bwcb'wcaving theorists who do but spin 
webs from their own intestines; but imitate Uie betis which both collect 
and fashion. 

Against the ** Naught beyond ” of the ancients raise yonr ciy of “ More 
beyond.” When they speak of “the not ii^itable thunderbolt,” let ns 
reply (not like the mad S^moncus but in sober wisdom) that the thunder¬ 
bolt is “ imitable.” * Let the discovery of the new terrestrial world encourage 
you to expect the discovery of a new intellectual world, remembering the 
Vords of the prophet that “ many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall 
be multiplied.” The fate of Alexander will be ours. The conquests which 
his contemporaries thought marvellous and likely to surpass belief ’of 
pMterity, were described by later writers as nothing more than the natural 
successes of one who justly dared to despise imaginaiy perils. Even so 
our triumphs (for we shall triumph) will be lightly esteemed by those who 
come after us; justly, when they compare our trifling gains with theirs; 
unjustly, if they attribute our victory to audacity, rather than to humility 
and to freedom from that fatal human pride which has lost us everything 

' The reference is to Salmoneus who aspired to imitate the **not imitable 
thunderbolt’' of Jupiter.— ^neid, vi. 686, 
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and has hallon^ed the fluttering fancies of men {twluerei $MdHutione») in 
place of the imprint etamped upon tilings by the divine seoL 

Here (said the narrator) the speaker ceased ; and the audience conversed 
together, as men dazzled with excess of Light, yet full of hope. Then, 
turning to me, “And now,” asked he, “what say you of thisl” “It is 
right welcome,” said I. “ If so,” said he, “ you may perchance preserve 
SDine fruit of your travels among us by finding room for this discourse in 
ymir writings.” “ You soy well,” replied I, “and I will not forget it.” 


So ends the Rcdargutio Philosnphiartim, one of the most 
rhetoricfU, aggressive, and negative of all Bacon’s philosophical 
treatises and, perhaps, for those very reasons, not inferior to any 
of them in litcniry interest. 


§ 52 "De Sapientia Veterum*’^ and the Astronomical 

Treatises * 

The third part of the Magna Tmtmiratio ® was to include the 
Phenomena of the Universe (that is to say, experience of ail 
sorts of phenomena) and a Natural History of such a kind as 
can serve for the basis of a Natural Philosophy—a History not 
of botlios merely but of virtues also, “ those, I mean, which may 
be reckoned as it were cardinal, viz. density, rarity, lieat, cold, 
consisteuey, fluidity, heaviness, lightness, Ac.” Such a treatise is 
extant (supfiosed to have been written after 1608, and certainly 
written several years before 1622) having for its object the in¬ 
vestigation of Density and Rarity; and it is interesting as 
exhibiting Bacon in the character of an experimenter noting 
quantitative results, but still more as proving his ignorance of 
the works of other labourers in the same province (JDensi et JRari 
Histon'ia).* ^ 

In the year 1609 was published the Latin treatise “ ^ncerning 
the Wistlom of the Ancients ” {De Sapientia Vetcrum). We have 
seen {Cogitata, above, p. 362) that Bacon had rejected after 
serious consideration the plan of sheltering his new philosophy 
under the authority of antiquity by imptiting it to the earlier 
Greek Philosophers. But he seems to have entertained a 
genuine belief not only that the early Natural Philosophers 

> Speddiog, JForta, vi. e05-764. > Jb. iii. 727-779. ’ See above, p. 847. 

♦ Spedding, Worln^ ii. 241-SOS. 
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among the Greeks (Pythagoras, Empedocles, Ileraclitus, Demo¬ 
critus and the rest) had penetrated far deeper into the secrets of 
Nature than their successors, but also that in the myths of the 
Greek religion and in the fables of the Greek poets there lie 
enshrined physical discoveries and political mysteries. His 
dedication to the Etu-l of Salisbury, while depreciating the Author, 
extols the subject—primaeval antiquity, an object of the highest 
veneration; parable, a kind of ark in which the most precious 
portions of the sciences were dejKisited; ” philosophy, which 
is, next to religion, “ the second grace and ornament of life 
and the human soul; ” and he avows his hope that by his 
treatise he may “ give some help towards tho dithculties of life 
and the secrets of Science.'* 

Accordingly, in the IFmlom of the Ancients, Proteus is matter, 
captured ami constrained by Science; the Giants, rebelling 
against Ju]>itcr, rcj>resent Sedition destroyed by Sovereignty; 
Persons is Milifciiy Power l’umi.shed with the wings of celerity, 
with the mirror and shield of forethought, and with the helmet 
of secresy ; Atalanta, lured from hi^r course by the golden apples, 
is a figure of Science seduced by immediate profit from her 
enterprise of the conquest of Nature ; and Cupid is the atom, or 
rather the appetite and instinct, of primal matter, which, out of 
Chaos*, begot all things. The discourse on this hist myth was 
afterward amplified by Bacon into a separate treatise on the 
Beginnings and Ongim of Things according to the FethUs of 
Cupid and Heaven} a summary of which may serve as a speci¬ 
men of his application of these ancient stories to Science. 

Cupid, says the Fable, was bom of an egg, which had been 
laid by Night. Tliis teaches us not only that the instinct of 
matter (being due to God Himself) is hidden in unsearchable 
darkness, but also that all knowledge is bred (like Cupid) out of 
darkness, that is, out of negatives. We learn the cause of any¬ 
thing by rejecting the non-causes. 

Again the Fable tells us that Cupid was naked. That is to 
say, primitive matter must not be endowed by our imaginations 
with secondary qualities, such qualities as in reality belong not 
to atoms but to bodies composed of atoms. Those who have 
thus erroneously invested matter have been guilty of clothing 

' 8r«dding, Wwlct, til. 66-119. 
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Cupid; some with a veil (those who explain eveiything by the 
transformations of one element, water for example); others with 
a tunic (those who assume a plurality of elements); others with 
a cloak (those who assume an infinity of first principles each 
possessed of specific properties). Contrasted with these false 
doctrines is the true one, that there is one first, fixed, and invari¬ 
able material principle. Then follows an exposition of tho 
doctrine of those who have “ clothed Cupid,” most space being 
devote<i to the doctrine of Parmenides revived by Telesius, viz., 
that there ore two principles of things. 

Of this unfinished tract Mr. Ellis .says that it shows Bacon to 
have obtainori a deep insight into the principles of the atomic 
theory which in his hands becomes a theory of forces only, 
“much like tho theory of Bosc*ovich, who oon.sidered that 
all j)honomcna might be explained (without matter) on the 
hypothesis of the existence of a number of centres of force.” 
Probiibly it was of .some of the sayings in this treatise that 
Leibnitz remarked, We do well to think highly of Verulam; 
for his hard sayings have a deep meaning in them.” 

If Bacon was guidetl sometimes wisely by his intuitions in 
large scientific conjectures us to first principles and ]>ossible 
laws, it must be ailmitted that in the attempt to form theories 
on special subjects he wtis not equally happy; and in many cases 
ho was led away by inexcusable error and inaccuracy. Of this 
lai example is furnished by his treatise on the Fiux anti Rfjlux of 
the Rea (written probably a little before 1612).* In extenuation 
of his errors we must remember that in those days the connec¬ 
tion between the moon and tho tides, though recognised, was 
not clearly understood, and that no sufficient distinction was 
made between the nndulatoiy motion of stationary n^er and 
the progressive motion of water. Hence Telesius compared the 
sea to a canldron which boiled over (thus causing tlie tides) 
when heated by the sun, moon, and stars. 

Bacon's theoiy- was baaed on the belief that the earth was 
JiaBed and the stars moved westward. Assuming that all things, 
except the earth, had soma westward motion, ho supposed that 
the stars moved quickest; the higher planets less quickly; the 
moon less quickly than any of the planets; and the water least 

* Sf«dding, Works, iii. 36-64. 
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quickly of aU» thus la^ng behind the moon. The motions of 
ebb and flow he explains from the configurati<m of the earth; 
and his whole theory depends upon the supposition that the 
tides of the Pacific do not synchronize with those of the Atlantic. 
It is one of the most remarkable instances of his extraordinary 
carelessness tliat, to establish this fact—the key*stone of his 
theory—he quotes an author (Acosta), who, on the contrary, 
asserts that the tides do synchronize. 

Still more unfortunate are Bacon's attempts at Astronomy. 
In 1612 he published a Description of the World of Thought 
{D€mriptio GUM Jntelkctualis)^ Dismissing (perliaps as being 
only fit for a popular and preliminary treatise), the triple division 
of history in the Advaruxm^nt of Learning (into ecclesiastical, 
civil, and natural), he divides history more scientifically (os he 
does also subsequently in the Le Augmefitia) into natural and 
civil; and then, having stated the divisions of Natural History, 
ho devotes the rest of the tract to one of these divisions, tho 
History of Celestial Things, i.e. Astronomy. To this treatise is 
added another {Thema Coeli), containing Bacon’s own provisional 
theory of Astronomy.* 

The work is chiefly remarkable for its neglect of recent astro* 
nomical discoveries. He indeed refers briefly to OalihMi’s discovery 
of Jupiter’s satellites (published together with other discoveries 
in the Sydereus Nuncivs, 1611), but he does not appear to have 
seen its importance in confirming the theoiy of Copernicus j and 
concerning Kepler’s Laws (two of which had been published in 
the De Stella Martis in 1609, and hod b^me known in England 
in 1610), he is entirely silent. Yet, if he had taken the trouble 
to make himself acquainted with them (or rather if the occu|>a- 
tions of a Solicitor-General aspiring to the place of Attorney- 
General, had left him leisure for astronomical studies), the adop¬ 
tion ly Kepler of the ellipse, as the celestial curve, would have 
rendered Bacon’s complaint at once superfluous and false, that 
all astronomers alike are prejudiced in favour of the circle as 
being the only perfect curve, and alone fit for celestial motions. 

Nevertheless, there is more excuse than is immediately appa¬ 
rent for Bacon’s sweeping condemnation of aU existing iBystems 
of Astronomy. No system could be called consistent or complete 
' Spedding, Workt, iii 727-768. • Ibid. iii. 760-778. 
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till Newton discovered the Law of Gravitation. The Ptolemaic 
system itself, with its eccentrics and epicycles, was inconsistent 
with the strict Aristotelian Philosophy, which required all celes¬ 
tial motions to l>e simple and concentric; and it was therefore, 
by some philosophers, accepted only as a hypothesis, “ saving 
the ]}heuomena,*’ while the more zealous Aristotelians rejected 
it with contempt. 

Co[>eruicus himself advocated his own system merely as a 
hypothesis; and in his works the term “ Demonstrations " meant, 
nut that certain causes ilid cause, but only that they could cause, 
certain phenomena. The introduction (erroneously attributed 
to Cop(*niieu8 himself;, which profj\ce.s his great work on the 
Revolutions of the Gele.stial Orbs sa 3 rs, “ It is not necessary that 
hypotheses shouhl bo true or even probable; it is .sufficient that 
they lead to results of calculation which agree with observation-s. 

. Neither let any one, so fur m hypotheses are eoTieeriu’d, 

expect anything certain from Astronomy; since »'ience. can afford 
nothing of the kittdJ’ The obvious question, “ Why should 
celestiiil bodies move in recurring orbits, and terre.strial bodies 
otherwise ? ” could not be answered by Co}XTuicus. Nor could he 
answer another question of which any child could see the force: 

If the earth is moving round at the rate of .several hundred 
miles an hour eastward, how is it that a stone thrown straight 
up from the earth into the air docs not fall down on the earth 
at a considerable distance westward of the spot where it left 
the earth ?—to which his only reply was that " perhaps the 
air carried the stone onward.’^ The failure to answer these 
tVr'o questions condemned his astronomy as h 3 rpothetical. 
Hence Ramus, the logician, had (like Bacon) treated the 
Oopemican system as a mere hypothesis, and had o||pred to , 
resign his professomhip in favour of any one who could produce 
an “ astronomy without hypotheses; ” and it is creditable to 
Bacon’s faith in the uniformity of nature, that he predicted 
that futiure discoveries would rest '*npon observation of the 
common passions and desires of matter”—an anticipation of 
Newton’s law of attraction. 

But there is nothing Newtonian in the theory of his own, 
which he jneceeds to elaborate. Makin g earth the centre of his 
wgaiem, he assumes that, the further one proceeds from earth, the 
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more does the atmosphere become, not only rariiiod, but also 
adapted to be the home of tho damy substance of which the 
stars are supposed to consist. In the earthly atmosphere dame 
cannot exist without support; as we leave the earth, tho air 
becomes rarer and flame acquires consistency, flrst in the comets, 
next in the body of the moon, where flame, though still weak, 
ceases to be extinguishable; thence, as we go still further, the 
dame increases in strength and piuity until, in the planets 
Jupiter and Satum, it iK'gins to be exhausted by tho proximity 
to the sidereal element.^ Finally, all planetaiy form is swallowed 
up in a region of iinmixed flame. Thus there are thi’ce regions: 
1st, the region of the extinction of flame ; 2nd, tho region of its 
union; 3nl, tho region of its dispersioiu 

Next as to celestial motions. Since rest must not be taken 
out of nature, and since compjictness of matter (such os wo fin<l 
in the tcm*ne globe), induces aversion * to motion, it is reasonable 
to look for rest in the earth if anywhere. But if there isptirfeet 
re.st, we must sup]H)se there is also perfect mobility; and those 
l)odies which are furthest from the earth will Ih^ most perfectly 
mobile. Acconlingly, the further planets are fn)m tlie earth, the 
more quickly they move (regard being had to the magnitude of 
their orbits); and whereas the orbits of the most remote ap¬ 
proximate to circles, those of the nearest are spirals diffi^ring 
most from circles; “ for in pro|)ortion as substances degenerate 
in purity and freedom of development, so do their motiotis 
degenerate." A protest follows against present astronomical 
systems: “ As for the hypotheses of astronomers it is iiselcNss to 
refute them, because they are not themselves asserted as true ; 
and they may be various and contrary one to the other, ycjt so 
as equally to save and adjust tho phenomena." The treatise 
concludes thus: “These then are the things that I see, sLindiug 
as I do on the threshold of natural history and philosophy; and 
it may be that, the deeper a man has gone into natural history, 
the more he will approve them.” 

The principal reason for disinterring these well-nigh forgotten 

^ " IwSatanii antem regionemmu natura flammae Tidetnr Donnihil lanfaicacore 
et hebeaoere; atpote et a aolis anxiUia lon|naa lemota, at a coelo stellato in 
proximo exhaosta." Hpadduig, ITorfo, itt. 771. 

* The reader will not fiul to notice how Bacon hare and eleewhere aact ninba to 
the power of word* each as appetite,’* ‘‘arerdon,*’ “natnrB” and the like—the 
▼ery Idob agdnat whidi he had so paiwUmately proteated. 
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treatiBCS is because they illustrate in a veiy remarkable way the 
confidence which induced their Author, amid a multitude of 
engrossing occupations, to write in a tone of authority on a sub¬ 
ject of which he himself knew so very little as not even to be 
able to appreciate the discoveries made by his contemporaries. 
During the rest of his life, immersed in State trials and attempts 
at politics, he was not destined to find leisure to supply his 
astronomical deficiencies; and accordingly we find that, the older 
he grew, the firmer became his conviction that the new belief 
in the rotation of the earth was false. In the treatise on the 
Flux and Refiux of tlie Sea, he merely notices the belief as 
somewhat arbitrarily devised, so far as concerns physical rea¬ 
sons;” in the Tiumn Godi (1612), he says that he now inclines 
to the theory of fixity (“ which I now think to Ikj the truer 
opinion ”); but in the third book of the De Augmentis (1623), 
ho la certain that the theory of the earth a motion is absolutely 
false {ifbohia conMat fahtminium cm)} 

At this point there is a great gap in the series of Bacon’s 
Philosophical works. In 1613 ho was appointed Attorney- 
General, and from that time till 1620, the year before his dovni- 
faU, no literary work of any kind published, or unpublished, is 
known to have issued from his pen. All that he did was appa¬ 
rently to re-write repeatedly and revise the Novmti Orgamm,^ 
which now claims attention. 

g 63 The “Novum Oroanum" (Book I)* 

Fifteen years after the publication of the AdTHmeemcnt of 
Learning (which might serve as a first part of his Magna In- 
sUturaiio) Bacon published (1620) the Keg of the Interj^ation 
of Nature, or, as he now preferred to call it, the Novum wganum 
{Nm iTatriimmt), which was to serve as the second part of his 
great work. 

1 la the Pram KnowUAgt (1682) he ptrkap$ emdemne the Copemieea 
theoiy • ** Who would not emile et the eetranonion, I wean not these new ffe ntien 
whidi drive the eeith About, but the Ancient uatronomen, which feign, kcJ* 
(Speddini^ i. 124); end in the Temporie Partus MamUue he includes the 
Coperoioens in hie generel condemnetion of AStronomicAl hypotheses; ** Re est 
thou not, my son, thet aWce time fttgaere of eeeenfrue and epieuties, and ***- 
earmen qf the eeatk, delight in pleeding the doubtfiil evidence of | •• 

( Work*, iii. 686). 

I^pedding, Warke^ L 71*228. 
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He had been at work upon it for a long time, and his chaplain 
Hawley says that he had seen at the least twelve copies revised 
year by year, one after another, and amended in the frame 
thereof.” There is reason to suppose that Bacon is referring to 
an early draft of this work in the Commeniarim Solutus (1608) 
when he speaks of “ finishing the Aphorisms, Clavis Int&rpfetOr 
tionis, and then setting forth the book; ” and, if so, Rawley's 
twelve copies, revised year by year, may just cover the period 
between 1608 and 1620, the date of publication. How very 
little was done in these twelve years, and how little the Novwm 
Organum contains that is nut also coutaincid in Bacon’s previous 
works will appear from the following summary. 

The title-{mgo contiuns the title Magma. ImMauratio (being 
intended as the title of the whole work, and not of the Novum 
Organum) and a picture of a ship i)as8ing safidy between the 
two Pillars of Hercules, with the text, Multi pertrans&nmt et 
augdfUur scientia ‘—an allusion to Bacjon’s favourite comparison 
between the recent discovery of the new material world, and 
the autici{>ated discovery of a new intellectual world. In a 
Pruemium he explains that the publication of the work in an 
unfinished contlition arose from the haste, nut of ambition, 
but of anxiety; because he desired to leave behind him 
some outline of his object in the event of his death. After 
the De<lication to the King, a General Preface describes the 
present obstacles in the way of learning and the need of a 
new method. 

Then fellows an important section (entitled the Arrangement 
of the Work, DistrUmtio OjHris), which sets forth the divisions 
not of the Novum Organum, but of the whole of the proposed 
Magna Instavratio (in which the Novum Organum is but the 
second part). They are as follows:— 

1. The Divisions of the Sciences (Partitiones Scientianim). 

2. The New Instrument (Novum Oiganum), or Testimonies 
concerning the Interpretation of Nature (Indicia de Interpretatione 
Naturae).* 

* Daniel xiL 4. *'HsiiT«iiAn pSM through and knowledge dull be increaiied.'* 

* In hie prerioue worice Bacon dcclnree that he ie not a ** judex ” but an 

**index,** end therefore mepued to giro not hut **ittdicUb’* The 

Ibll title of the Seocnid Peit, ae given in the ivomm Orgemum iteelf, eddeihe 
wold ** Vera,** True TediaumAn. 
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3. Tiu Phenomena of the Univene, or HiMory^ Natural and 
Experimental^ adapted for the foundation of Philosophy (Phae- 
nomena UnivcrHi, sive Historia Naturalia et Experimentalis ad 
condciulam philosopliiam). 

4. Tfie Lnd(hr of the Underfunding [This 

part wiia to contain examples of the operation of the New Method 
and of the results to which it leads.^] 

5. Pore-runners, or ArUkipaiiom of the Second Philosophy, 
(Prodroini, sive Anticipationes Philosophiae Secundae). [This 
was to contain such discoveries as Bacon had made by ordinary 
methods; and without waiting for the New Method; and it was 
intended to be tentative.] 

6. The Second Philosophy, or Active Science (Philosophia 
Secuuda, sive Scieutia Activa). [This was to contain the results 
of the aj>j>lication of the New Philosophy to .all Phenomena.] 

After the Dixtrilmtio Operis a 8e(;on<l title-jiage announces 
that the First Part of the Jn-staaratio concerning tho Divisions 
of Leaniing is wanting, but that it may be suppliiid in some 
mea.sure from tho Second Book of the Advancement of Lmminy. 
It adds those words, “ Here folh)wa the Second Part of the In- 
stanration, which sets forth the Art itself of interpreting Nature 
and of a truer operation of tho Understanding; but not in the 
form of a regular treatise, but only summarily (per snmmas) 
digosttMl into Aphorisms.” A third title intnsluces the Novum 
Oryaniim, or True Testimonies concerning the Interpretation of 
Nature. Tlien, after a Pix'faee—in which the author declares 
his willingness to accept the received philosophy as a social and 
literary ornament, but summons the Children of Knowle^lge to a 
truer Learning—^a fourth title announces the Summary of the 
Second Part, digested into Aphorisms; and when a fifth title ^ 
has grandiloquently heralded “ Aphorisms conceroing A Inter¬ 
pretation of Nature and the Kingdom of Man/' the Novum 
Organum itself is at last presented to us. 

The First Book of the Novum Organum was written for the 
same purpose as the Cogitata et Visa, and reproduces the sub¬ 
stance of the latter; it was designed as an introduction to a 
particular example of the new method of Induction (which is 

* For the deacripticHt of the “scshi’’ or **ladder,” aee the sommary of the 
Cogitata «t Fita above, p. 863. 
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reserved for the Second Book of the Nomm Orffanum) and was 
intended to prepare the minds of men hy removing prejudices 
and misconceptions. 

The first Aphorism (in language borrowed firom Bacon’s earlier works) 
proclaims that “ Man is the servant and interpreter of Nature ; ” that is, he 
can do nothing save by conforming himself to her laws, and by interpreting 
her facts so as to ascertain her motives (which ore canses). llien follow 
(Aphorisms 6—10) reilections on the barrenness <»f existing sciences, and 
(11—14) of existing Logic; and the unsoimdness or uselessness of existing 
notions (15—17) ; and an assertion that everything must depend u^Kin a 
New Induction. The Old Method and the New are tlien placed in contrast 
(18 — 37 ) showing that the Old passes at once from particulars to the highest 
generalities, whence attempt is tnadetodfiluce ail intermediate pTO]M)sitions ; 
whereas the New rises by gradual Induction and successively, from par* 
ticulars to Axioms of the lowest generality, then to intermediate Axioms, 
and HO ultimately to the highest.^ 

In the following sections (38—70) Bacon develops his well- 
known doctrine of the four idols. Roger Bacon had mentioned in 
his 0pm Majm the four “ stumbling-blocks ” in the path towards 
truth : (1) authority; (2) custom; (3) popular and unlearned 
notions (sc7t»tta); and (4) the combination of ignorance with a 
pretence of knowletlge. But only the first of these exactly 
corresponds to any of Bacon’s idoh ; and the Opus Majua not 
having been printed till the eighteenth century, had probably 
not been read by Francis Bacon ; who seems to have known his 
great predecessor mainly as one who neglected theory and 
applied himself to mecluinicai inventions.* 

The name Images, or Idols (*’ Idola, give Imagimsl* as they are 
called in the De Augmentis), is applied by Bacon to those false 
phantoms which are called up by the inherent perverseness of 
the human mind so as to exclude, from the very first, the 
possibility of seeing the truth. Besides errors of observation 
and of reasoning, he noticed certain prejudices or infirmities 
which prevent men from trying to observe and to use their 
reason. The Dclineatio and the Cogitata have indicated the 
origin of this metaphor. We are seeking light. Now the 
human mind, if it were a regular and even mirror, would reflect 


* See tbe Cogiiaia et FIm, p. 868, for the need of thie gradual aacent. 

* Spedding^ Work$t i 90,168. 
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ail rays of light regularly and represent the truth accurately; 
but it is irregular and distorted, so as to reflect distorted imaget 
or idoh of the true objects: it is, says the De AugmmtU (v. 4), 
“rather like nn enchanted glass, full of superstitim and imjm- 
ture.** These words indicate the quosi-theological play upon the 
word* Idols, which pcrvtules the whole of the Baconian doctrine 
concerning them: they are " images ” and “ phantoms *’ created 
by the misdirected human will, which refuses to allow the mind 
to receive the ideas of God/* The Novum Organum (following 
the Delinmtio) expressly contrasts the “ ideas of God with the 
** idols of the human mind.” Until it lias been levelled and 
purified hy God's truth, the mind is under the infiueuce of a 
“ familiar spirit ” (daemonein fainiliarem) which jieoples it with 
s])ectres ; and until it can be released from this magic charm, it 
sees all things around it infected with phantoms and incantations 
(larvata ct inenntata).^ Take for example (1) the inherent habit 
—common to the whole Trilte of mankind—of being more affected 
by one affirmative instance (r.y. an extraonlinary cure effected by 
some drug) than by many negative instances of failure; there 
are also (2) special prejudices (e.g. in favour of exaggeration) 
inherent in individuals, imprisoned so to speak in the Cares of 
their own idiosyncrasies; there is (3) a general disposition to bo 
the slave of thoso phrases and words (such as Church, X 41 W of 
Nature, Necessity) which in the intercourse, traffic, and as it 
were the markei’place of life, oiv often wont to change their 
meanings and insensibly to bring the wise into subjection to the 
notions of the vulgar; there is lastly (4) an inherent indolence 
which predisposes the human mind to acquiesce in the theatrical 
fictions of any teacher who is confidently, consistently, and 
speciously dogmatic. 

As to the classification of these errors Bacon seems tiPhave 
felt a good deal of hesitation. In the Valerius Terminus (1603) 
he mentions four; the Advancement (1605), (which does not 
mention the word ** idol'^ mokes mention of only three errors 
under this head; in the Partis Seeundae Belincatio (1606—7) 
there are three idols ; but the Novum Organum (1620) (recurring 
to the number in the Valerius Terminus, though placing them 
in a different order) mentions four idols, two inherent in the 

> S«e note on p. 362, aboTe. 
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mind, and two external; lastly the Be, JLitgmenAvt (1623) while 
retaining the triple division of the Advcmcemmt admits that 
there is a fonrth idol, and recognises the treatment of the sabject 
in the Novum Organum as being more full and subtle.^ The 
following is the arrangement in the Novitm Organum : 

In a quadruple divLuon, the iJoU^ or falw human pliantaeies, aw opposed 
to the idea* of the divine mind. Of the four classes of uloU two are inherent 
in the human mind ; two, external: 

(1) The Idol* of the Trihe^ to which the mind is exposed bcamse of tlio 
qualities common to the whole race or Tribe of hnntanity. 

(2) Tfte Idol* of the Cave, which results from the special }ieculiarities or 
circumstances of individuals, dwelling each in his own cave.’* 

(3) Idol* of the Market l*lacf, rt!Mul(ing from the use of words, 
w'hich are the coins (often spurious or deceitful) by which imm exchange 
thoughts 

(4) The Idol* of the Theatre, wliereby men in masses, like the vest 
audience of a theatre, allow themsidves to be swayed by the impostures 
of symmotricHl and authoritative systems of Philowiphy, which are n»> 
better than theatrical licLions. This section (tii), 70) concludes with 
some remarks on vicious demonstrations, which are the strongholds of 
Idols. 

The mention of defective demonstrations leads to the next 
section, which, covering (thf>ugh more amply) the ground already 
covered by the Cogitata and the licdargtiiio, treats first of the 
five signs (71—77) and then of the fifteen causes (78—92) of a 
defective Philosophy. 

This section concludes with the most important c.auKC of all, namely despair 
of the possibility of success. To renjove this* desjmir the gnmnds of hope 
are stated (93—115), and herein are mentioned new equipments for the 

* Speddiug, Work*, i. 643 (/> Augm. v. i ): There is also a fourth kind which 
f 1 eall the Idol* of the Theatre.^ BUpcrindnc«:d by corrupt iheori«K or systems of 

{^ilosophv and false laws of demonstration. But this kind rosy he rejects and got 
rid of, HO 1 will leave it for the jwesent. The other* ahmhdely take po»ae**wti tf the 
mind and cannot be renurwd. The full and subtle liandling of these, however, we 
assign to the Novum, OrMnum.” The italicized words seem to show that Bacon 
considered tliat the Idols of the Market Place, which in the Novum Organum are 
classified as external, might veiy reasonably be classified os inherent. 

* That these woids reier to the famous ailemiy of the Cave in Plato's Jtepuhtie, 
is proved by De Augm, v. 4 : " With this emblem of Plato's concerning the (We, 
the saying of Iferaiditus agrees well, that ** men seek the oeUinrm in worlds of 
their own and not in the greater world.” And to the same effect is a j«ss^ in 
the Phenojnena Univertri : Every one philosophises out of the ceU* ^ hie own 
imagination, aeout if Plato'* Cave*' {IVork*, v. 131). For previous mentions 
of, ctr allusions to, the Jdole, see above, VaUrtu* TeTwinu*, p. 851, Advanemieni 
of Learning, 165, INlivcidio, p, 353, Cogitata, p. 862. 
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March after Truth ; (1) a Natural Hintury classified for the infonnatioA of 
the Understanding in due order with a view to the foundation of Philo¬ 
sophy—which will include “not only variety of natural species, but also 
experiments of tltc mechanical arts,” and will be quite a different thing 
from a Natural History os understood by Aristotle and his followers; 
(2) additional experiments throwing light on causes, and not merely pro¬ 
ducing results of immediate profit; (3) an “ entirely different method, order, 
and pnicess, for carrying on and advancing experience ; ” (4) experiments 
and experience ntduced to writing ; (5) cx))erience set down in Tables apt, 
well arranged, “and, as it were, living.” These classified facts, with the in¬ 
ferences deduced from them, will lead up first to the lower, then to the 
higher Axioms; not till afterwards will the descent Ijc made fn^m Axioms 
to works; (6) but our chief hope lies in the New Induction which analyses 
Nnttire by rcjecUons and exclusions, and is entirely different from the 
puerile and precarious enuiiierative Induction of antiquity.’ 

Tlio levelling of the gri>und having l»i*en now effected by showing the 
inability of unaide<l reason, received deiiionstrati*ms, and r(>ccived philoso¬ 
phies (115) the Author should pass from the destructive to the c*mstructive 
imrt of his work. But first he iuis to disarm prejiuliees. He protests that 
he is not the founder of a scot, and that the ancient jdtilosophies may be 
set aside with perfect deference to the philosophers theiiisclres ; just as in 
the drawing of a circle one may, without di.spnragement, prefer to the hand 
(»f the most cunning draughtsman the use of a jwdr of compaH.ses. The New 
Philosophy is iiots«>rdid, nor given up to works ; which arc sought, not for 
themselves, but as tlie pledges of trutli. Nor does the New Philosophy im¬ 
pugn the senses or the judgment. Rightly dirccU'd, the faculties of man 
may guide him into all truth in Logic, in Ethics, and in Politics, as well os in 
Natural Phili>sophy. The lust Aphorism (L'tO) t>f the First declares 
that it i»> now time to pass t<i the Art itself, which, however, is not yet per¬ 
fect, nor is it absolutol}' necessaiy; for, even without it, if men had a “just 
history of Nature and Experience,” and could bind themselves by two rules, 
first, to lay aside received opinions, and, secondly, to restrain tliemselves 
from seeking at once to ascend to the highest generalizations, they would be 
able, by the native force of the mind, to fall into the right Interpretation 
of Nature.* 

^ For a protest that his Induction differs from Aristotle’s, see the 
above, p. 889. 

* Spading, W9rk$t 1. 225-868. 
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§ 54 The "Novum Oroanum*'(Book II)* 

The Second Book of the Kovum Organum was intended to 
set forth tlio particular example of the Art of Interpretation, 
for which the First Book served as a mere introduction, and 
acconlingly Bacon selects iuat as the object of his investiga¬ 
tions. If we ask why lie projMUiided his method by an example, 
his answer is given in the last paragraphs of the CugUaUi ct Visa. 
He thought that an example would be the best means of ex¬ 
citing curiosity ns to the method ; nud that it wouhl suffice for 
the intelligence of the capable rejuler, while, for the incapable, 
no exposition of the method, however lengthy, wotild bo suffi¬ 
ciently clear. These are the reasons that he himself alleges; 
but Mr. Ellis, with great probability, suggests an additioiml 
motive : " Another reason for the course which he followed may 
not improbably have been that ho was more or less conscious 
that he could not demonstrate the validity, or at least tho 
practicability, of that which he pr<»p<»Rcd. Tlie fundamental 
principle, in virtue of which alone a method of exclusions can 
necessarily lead to a positive result, namely that tfie subject- 
matter to which it is ap2)licd consists of a jinite number of cUmewts^ 
each of which the mind can recognise and. distinguish from the 
rest, cannot, it is manifest, be for any particular case demon¬ 
strated d priori. Bacon’s method in cticci assumes that sub¬ 
stances can always be resolved into an aggregation of a certain 
number of abstract qualities, and that Utoir c.s8cnco is adequately 
represented by the result of this analysis. Now this assump¬ 
tion or postulate cannot l)e made the subject of a direct demon¬ 
stration, and probably Bacon came gradimlly to perceive more 
or less the difficulties which it involves. But these diJicuUies 
are less obvious in special cases than when the question is considered 
generally ; and on this account Bacon may have decided to give, 
instead of a demonstration of his method, an example of its 
use.” * It is po.s$ible also that, when he first determined on this 
course, he may have thought that the particular example of the 
Art of Interpretation might result in some immediate practical 

1 BpeAiing, JTork*, i. 22S-8M. • Spedding, fTorks, i. 84<->0. 
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result—some new power, for example, of producing heat— 
which might he far more effective, with most minds, than a 
formal demonstration of the general principle. 

The reader who is unfamiliar with Bacon's style and mode of 
work may expect that, since the Second Book of the Novum, 
Organum was to set forth the Key of Interpretation, it would 
proceed to do so at once: but those who have studied his earlier 
treatises and know his love of prefaces and introductions will 
not bo unprejinred for ton preliminary aphorisms. 

Tluo oorly AphoriMins of the Second Bmik deal with Forms or Laws of 
thinj^s, variously defined as (Aphoristn 1) “tho Form, or true specific 
differctictt, or imture-engen<lering nature, <»r wuirce of emanation.'* Not 
however (2) that Forms give existence ; for “ in Nature, nrUhing really 
exists IwsidcM individual bodies, performing purely individual acts according 
to a fixed law. Yet in philosophy this very Law, and the investigation, 
discovery, and explanation of it, constitute the foumlntinn ns well of know¬ 
ledge 08 of ofN'ration ; and it is this Law, with its clauses (paragraj/Aog) 
that I mean when I s}>e4ik of Forms.’* ‘ 

The discovery of Forms (3) gives a power for excelling that which 
results from the discovery of particular and efficient causes ; for an efficient 
cause will only in certain circumstances pivsliice the required nature ; hut 
(4) tlie Fiiriii of a nature is such that, when the Form is present, the nature 
infallibly follows, and when the Form is removed, the nature vanishes. 
Lastly, the true Form will educe the given nature fr«>m some cssen*‘e 
which is of a more general kind [c.jji. it will oiluee the nntun^ of heat 
from tho more general nutiiro of motion, of which heat is a particular 
kind].* 

The rule or Axiom for the transformation «»f bodies (5) is of two kinds. 

(i.) The first regards a bixiy os a troop or collection of Simpfe Natures. 
For example^ in order to transform a Ixidy into gold, you may regard gold 
os a collection of simple natures, yellowness, weight, ductility, &c. Those 
natures you may superinduce on the body, thus educing the nature of gold 
from a knowledge of the Forms of the simple natitres that compose it. And 
this course, though the more difficult of the two, is the only one thi^eads 
to profound and radical operations on Nature. (For example, in ail in¬ 
quiries about the heavenly bodies, we cannot attain the truth without first 

* ** 1 rather adopt this aame," ailds Bacon (2), '* because it has grown into use 

and become fiuniliM." Professor Fowler (Aocam Organum, p. 392) says: ** We 
can seldom be quite anen in which of its two aensea, nature or esaence, and law or 
cause, he is using it; and in fact sometinics he aeema to be naing it in both at 
once." lie mav have thouglit that lieaf, for example, could not otherwise be 
defined than aa iwng that kind of motion which constituted and canaed heat. To 
the otlier definitiona of Form, given here and on p. 388, we may add one from Uie 
JR»i<trgutio ( iii. 680), “ Kornims verae rorum differentiae." 

* For Formal aitu Final Caus,»s, soc the Jdmneement of Learning, p. 481. 
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•Atainiiig tlw knowledge of the natuie of ipcmtaneous roffttiou, ettncUon, or 
me^eetisn^ end of nuiny other natural which are more general than tlie 
nature of the heavenly bodies themselvea.) 

(iL) The second way is to study compound bodies themselves in order 
to ascertain their Latmt Procetm (latens jiroce»$ut) by which they are 
generated; and although this pursuit deals rather with what may be called 
particular habits of Nature than with the universal and fundamental Laws 
which constitute Fonui^ yet it is readier and more immediately ho^teful than 
the search for the Forms of Simple Natures.' 

In neither of these two courses shall we succeed unless we study (0) the 
LateiU Configuration {latent tehematitmue) of the given body. Here let it 
bo remembered that, as Latent Vrocue is not a succession of ste|>8, but a 
continuous progress, which for the most part escapes the senses ; so (7) Latent 
Configuration, is souiething far more subtle than is commonly supposcil— 
something to be detected, not by the mere test of fire, but by reasoning 
and true Induction, combined with exjKirimentii, in the course of which wo 
must inquire int«> the uiuuunt aud nature of the sj)irtt and tangthU ettmee 
in each body. Let no otic suppose (8) that we shall thus be led to Uie 
false doctrine of the atom implying a vacuum and the unchangeableness of 
iiiattiT. Nor let him be alarmed at the siibllety of tlie investigation : for 
the nearer it approaches to Simple Natures, the easier and plainer will 
everythiug become. 

From the two metluKls given abov'c for the transfonuntion of bodies we may 
(9} deduce a double division both of the theoiy and of the practice of 
Science. First as to the theory, l^et the investiguthm of Forms eonstituto 
Metaphysic ; then the invtsstigalion of the Efficient Cause, Matter, Ijatent 
Process, and Latent Configuration, may be assigned to Physic.* Next os to 
practice. Lei (scientific) Magic be assigned to Metaphyaic; and Mechanic 
to Physic. I’lius, having tnarked out the field of know ledge, we puss (10) 
to precepts for attaining knowledge. 

1. We are to educe Axioms from Experience. 

IL We are to derive new experiments fivaii Axioms. 

Again, the first Prcfxspt is divided into three parts or Ministrationsfor 
in order to educe new Axioms from experience— 

1 . We must minister to tlie sense by preparing a Natural and Experimental 
History. 

8. We must minister to the memory by classifying the History in 
Tables of Instances so arranged that the understanding may be able to deal 
with them. 

3. We must minister to the mind or reaton {mentem nine ratianem) by 
offering it the aid of ** Induction, true and legitimate Induction, which is 

' The langoagB here used by Bacon about the discovery of Forms seems IcsS' 
hopeful than Hbat used in prsvions works. Bee above, p. 851. 

* For a simUar division see the fidraneenumt, below, 164. 

* For a previous mention of these‘^'ministmtions" iu the Delineation aea 
p. 85». 


C O 
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tlio v«py Key of Interpretation.” For ■without this, even with the aid of 
the History and tlie Tables, the understanding, if left to itself {inUdleeiu* 
nibi permiMiu«)f is incompetent to form Axioms. 

It is with the thirtl of the sections that we must now begin, afterwards 
reluming to the other two.* 

Now therefore at last the reader is brought up to the point 
where he may expect to have revealed to him that Particular 
Example of the Art of Interpretation which it is the sole 
object of the Novwn Or/janum to introduce and expound—the 
cure and centre of the whole Baconian philosophy, which indeed 
is not a system, but a method. All that has preceded has been 
by way of introduction ; theori.sing, censuring, exhorting, mark¬ 
ing out and dividing into districts the region to be conquered— 
matter mostly negative, and, where positive, mostly vague and 
unsatisfactory—as when the author informed us that we are to 
inquire (Apliorisiu 7) into the of each body “ whether it 
bo copious and turgid, or meagre and scarce”—or else alto¬ 
gether unpractical and even inconsistent—as when he told us 
(Aphorism 8) that we need not suppose we should be led to a 
doctrine implying a vacuum. The existence of a vacuum, being 
a subject quite beyond the region of experience, could neither be 
denied nor asserted, on Baconian principles; and in another 
Aphorism of this very book it is left an open question. Bacon 
told the King (and wc have every reason to suppose that he 
was not exaggerating) that he “ had been about some such 
work *’ its the Novum Organum " near tlurty years; seas I made 
no haste. And the reason why 1 have published it now, specially 
being imperfect, is, to speak plainly, because I numl^r my 
days and w'ould have it saved." ^ But even a Lord Chancellor 
can scarcely be acquitted of haste who, writing on^such ' 
a fundamental sulyect as the existence of a vacuum, us 
in Apboxisiii 8 that " the doctrines of a vacuum, and of the 
unshangeablctuee of nuUkr are both false** (‘*praesupponit 
vacuum et materiam non Buxaiu, guorum ulrumgue falswm eet ") 
and in Aphorism 48 of the same look, ** I am not prepared to eag 
for certain whether or no there be a raeuum** (“neque enim 

* 8re Mr. £Um*i eonmeut oa this deputon tram the preseiibed older, ebore, 
pe S61e 

> Sre Above, p. 2S2. 
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pro certo affimaverimus Yitnim detur vacuum’'). Bearing in 
mind that in the Jh Primipiia and in the DeicripHo QloH 
InUUedualia (1612)^ he left it an open question, and that in 
the Hut&ria Densi et Bari (1622—C)» he decided i^ainst a 
vacuum, we are led to infer that Aphorism 48 of this book was 
written before Aphorism 8 and hastily transferred into the 
Nofoum Organum without due revision. This symptom of haste 
will strike the observant reader as ominous of evil for his 
expectations concerning the Key which is now about to bo 
placed in his hands: he will do well also to be alarmed at the 
promise in Aphoiism 8, that wlun he geU a little furtlier oa, a 
little nearer to ^imjile Natures, **tlui easier and plainer wiU 
everything become'* Tiiis sounds like an attempt to prepare the 
readier not to be discouraged if the author presently avows the 
existence of some obstacle which bars immediate progress, and 
wliich must serve jis an excuse for delay : and os Bacon stopped 
in the Valerius Terminus just wlien we wanted him to go on, 
so we must not be surprised to find him stopping now. With 
these cautions we now proceed to the Aphori.sm (11) which is 
to disclose the Key, simply premising that, where we should 
speak of Law's of Nature, Bacon (using the tenn introduced in 
Aphorism 1) speaks of Forms. 

(11). Let llio natuw* to be investigated be IL-ftt.® We niuet investigate 
the Form of Heat by first aiiinmouiiig all known inetancca which agree in 
Itofweneing Heat, to put in ab it were an aitpenrauce at the bar of the 
Understanding {{scxtimltL comparentia ad intelleciuin): for example, suit- 
rayo, horoe-dung, fnist-lmm, quick*lime epnnkled witli water, Ac. (in all 
twenty>eight inetanei'e); this is the Table of Essence and Presence (JSstenthe 
el Praesmtiae). Secondly (12) we make a Table of Instances, corresponding 
to the twenty-eight above, where Heat might be eapwted to be present but 

' Spedding, IPorks, r, 497,618, 510. The precise date of the De Prind-pitsis not 
known : bat Mr. ^lis, ( H'orks, iii. 78), notW that thisie is another iaeonsistency 
between that treatise and the jVoevm Oryanum. In the iJe Prineiptts " there is 
one first material fninciple, fdqne ytcum et inoariabite. ... In the interval 
between writing this tract and the Hovum Organum Bacon’s o|daions seam to 
liave nndergone Mine change, ae he has there (ti. 6) condemned the atomisfs for 
asserting the existence of * materia tra flnxa *; an obneore phrase, but which 
appears iireooncilable with tho sxpn ssion whiw 1 have just quoted, ftxum et 
invartsbfle.’* 

® la the Ftium Lahyrinth* (see p. 384) Bacon had chosen Motion for the natars 
to he ittveatigated. l^bably foilnre had iiidaced him to eeleet a new nature. 
Also **he hM now perhaps come to regard Motion os an nltkaato 
iVofoasor Fowler’s Fmneis Paeon, p. 114. 

o c 2 
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is noff e.g. uioononiyii, the rays of the nm in the middle region of the air 
and in polar Tegionn, Ac. ; this ia the Table of Deviation or Abaeuce in 
Proximity {Abrnttias in Proximo). Thirdly (13) we make a Table of In- 
atanccM in which Heat ia found in diffsrsnt degrees, which muat be dune 
by making a conipariiion either of its iucreaae or decreuae in the aame 
aubjuct, or of ita amount in different aubjecta, aa compared with one another; 
“/w the Form of a thing is the very thing itself, and the thing differs from the 
Form no otherwise than as the ajfjtarent differs from the real, or the external 
from the internal, or the thing in referewe to man from the thing in reference 
to the Universe '** It thereforti iieceaaarily followa that no nature can be 
taken ua the true Form, unleaa it alwaya decn^oae when the nature in 
ijueation decreoaea, and in like manner alwaya increase when the nature in 
question increoaea. This ia the Table of Degrees or of Coinpariaon {Tabula 
Uraduum sine Comparatioae). 

On theae three Tables (called the Presentation of Instances tu the Under* 
standing) Induction must bo act at (15) work ; “for the problem is, upon a 
review of the instances, all and each, to find snt-li a nutiire an ia always 
preM'nt, or absent, or increasing, or decreasing, when the given nature is 
present, or absent, or increasing, or decreasing ; such a natun* as this ia (us 
1 have said -') a particular case of a more general nature (limitaiin naturae 
iiiagia communis), Jiut the human mind cannot attempt (hie prMem 
nffrimtiocly from the fret, as, token left to itself {sibi permissa) it is always 
mmt to do: to Qod, the Giver and Architect of Fonna, it beli>ng8 to have 
an affirmative knowledge of Forma iininetliatcly, and from the first con* 
templation. But this ia oasurctlly above the power of man, to whom it is 
gninted only to proceed at first by negatives, and at lost to end in affirma* 
lives, after exclusion has l>oeit exhausted.'* 

“The first work therefore’*(ItJ) “of true induction (as for os concerns 
the discovery of Forma) is the rqfeetion or exclusion of the several natures 
fchich are not found in some instance where the given nature is present; or 
are found in some instance where the given nature is absent; or are found 
to increase in some instance when the given nature decreases^ or to decrease 
when the given nature increases. Then indeed, after the rejection and 
exclusion has been duly made, all false and volatile opinions will vanish 
into smoke (abeuntibus in fumum opinionibus vulatilibiis), and there will 
remain, os it were nt the bottom, a Form affirmative, solid, and tifllh and 
well-defined.” 

Here, in this Method of Exclusions, we have the key-stone of 
the Baconian method. Understanding this, we can understand 
how it was that Bacon magnified his Induction as being a 

1 See the note cm Fersis, 

* See Aphorism 4, above 
of Heat, will be motiem; w 
tingiitshaa Heat from otAm 
Heat what ft is. 


p. SS4, abovo. 

. ** nttovs Mmmonis," for exsmnlo, or genua 

jd the “ timitatio ” will be that differaws which dts* 
kinds of motion, and whkb is thenfon said to mako 
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certain and mechanical process entirely different from the 
ordinary Induction. His confidence was based on his belief—tho 
old belief expressed in the VaUnvs Terminus —that the letters 
of tlie alphabet of Nature, those Simple Natures which make up 
all material things, are lew in number. If there are only, for 
example, twenty Simple Natures that can possibly cause any¬ 
thing whatever; and if you can prove that nineteen of them 
are not the causes of a given nature, say Heat; it follows that 
the twentieth in the Cause or Form of Heat: and under such 
circumstances it is an easy matter to *' proceed from negatives 
to an affirmative.*' It has been urged that the Plurality of 
Causes is fatal to the correctness of Bacon's system of Ex¬ 
clusions. If, for example, the Simple Natures be represented 
by the letters of the alphabet, a given nature—say Heat—may 
be caused by a, or by ft, or by a combination of c and d. When 
therefore we find a number of instances of heat where ft, c, and 
d are not present (because in these instances the heat is cansed 
by ff) and when we must (according to Bacon's system) reject ft, 
r, and d, shall we not be in error ? This objection Bacon 
appears to endeavour to meet in the following Aphorism (17). 
Though he does not frankly and expressly admit thot his 
Exclusion, under such circumstances, must be inacciirate, ho 
declares that Ids object is practical; and that for the purpose of 
*' superinducing ” the given nature, it is sufficient to ascertain 
ofie Form. For the purpose of producing Heat it will be 
practimlltf sufficient to ascertain that it is Motion of a par¬ 
ticular kind, even though wc may Jiave committed nihwrHiml 
inaccuracy in excluding other causes or Forms which could 
produce Heat. Perhaps alw) tacitly assunied that if a given 
nature can be produced by more than one Form, t.g. by a or ft 
or e or «?, it will follow that these Forms are not really Simple 
Natures, but themselves capable of being resolved into Simple 
Natures of which they are combinations; just os be thought, at 
one time, that Motion, which is the Form of Heat, could itself 
be resolved into some nature simpler than itself: for be says in 
the following Aphorism that, although hanging, stabbing, apo¬ 
plexy, and atrophy are different eawtee of death, yet they must 
all ** agree in the Form or Law which governs death.** In other 
words he assumes that the idtimate Cause or Form of mek 
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n'Uares 09 he is investiyoting will be always single and not 
plural. The cautious language of the Aphorism (17) should 
be noted: for he distinguishes between Compound Forms 
(which are combinations of Simple Natures, as of the lion 
eagle, rose, and the like) and the Forms of Simple Natures; 
and he protests that his remarks apply only to the latter. 

“(17) When I epcak of Forms, I mean nothing more than thoee laws 
and duteriniuatiomi of abwiluto actuality, which govern and constitute any 
Simple Nature, oh Heat, Light, Weight, in effen/ kiml nf matler and tuhject 
that it tuacejitihle of them.^ Thu* the Form of Heat, or the Form of 
Light, iH the name thing as the Law of Heat, or the Law of Light. Nor 
indeed do / ever allow mgtel/ to he dravrn array from thing* themtdvet and 
the ofieraHve pnrt^ And therefore when I say, for instance^ in the investi¬ 
gation of the Fonn of Heat, * Reject rarity,’ or, ‘^Rarity does not belong to 
the Form of Heat,* it is the same at if I saiil, 'It is possible to superinduce 
H«iat on a dense bcnly,’ or, ‘ It is possible to take away or keep out Heat 
from a raiv. body.’ 

“ Hut if any one conceives that my Forma are of a somewhat abstmet 
nature because they mix aud comltine things heterttgencous (for the lieat 
of heavenly btslies and the heat of fire seem to be very heterogeneous ; so 
do the fixed red of the rose or the like, and the apparent red qf the rain- 
b«»w, the opal, or the diamond ; so again do the different kinds of death, 
death by drowning, by hanging, by stabbing, by ai^plexy, by atrophy ; and 
yet they agree severally in the nature of heat, redness, and death) . . . . 
ho may be assured that these things, however heton»geneoua and alien from 
each other, agn*o in the Form or Law which governs heah redness, and 
death; and that the power of man cannot p<)ssibly l)e emancipated and 
freed from the common course of nature, and expanded and exalted to new 
otficients and now nuHlos of operation, except by the revelation and 
discovery of Forms of this kind.” 

Thus, at the very momaut when he introduces the funda¬ 
mental part of his method. Bacon parenthetically, as it were, 

* "Nihil aUttd intsUiglnius quam leges illss et detenninatione* actios^ari 
quM naturam aliquam simplieem ordinant et oonsUtuunt (at calorem, lutneu, 
pondtts) ta omnimoda materia et »ubkcto euaeepUhilC’ These words ate hardly 
suseeptible of any other interpretation than this, that Bacon limite himaeV to 
thoee Onueeot lomu, or hawe u^ieh nroduee the pjam nalare whatever tmd 
wherever the given nature erieta. It is a large assnuiption—that a Simple Nature. 
Heat fbr example, must always have bat one ultimate Caose or Form—bnt, if 
we otkce grant it, the ohjeotfion derived frmn Plnrality of Catiaee against Ba con *# 
.Method of Exetnsfcms at once cease# to be applicable. 

* The meaning teems to be this :** I do not say that it is net poaeMe that 
rarity should be oonoeeted with Heat My object Is not nemitive and 
theemtioal, but poattive and Nscrical: and therefore 1 eoutnnt miuelf with 
n^ing from the nogetive and theoreUcal exelmdon to this {iractical affinRative: 
'It itpoteihk to superiudiiee Heat on bodice that an not ran.”* 
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slips in a distinction which is of vitsl importance. His Method 
of Excluitlons applied <mty to (how Lam or Forms which govern 
and eonsHtiite Simple Natures whenever and wherever those Simple 
Natures exist. But who is to tell beforehand about a given 
Nature whether it is Simple or Complex ? And even supposing 
that we are led by intuition to some Simple Nature, how do 
we know that he is correct in his apparent assumption that it 
cannot be produced by two or more quite different and inde¬ 
pendent Laws or Forms ? However, without any immediate 
apology, Bacon now proceeds (18) to set forth fourteen instances 
of Exclusion applied to Heat; among which are some interesting 
errors, with at least one instance of remarkable insight: “ On 
account of common fire .... reject the nature of the heavenly 
bodies. ... On account of ike rays of the moon^ and other 
heavenly bodies (with the exception of the sun) also reject 
light and brightness. Oii mmmt of ignited iron, which does 
not swell in hulh,^ but keeps within the same visible dimensions, 
reject local or exjwinsive motion of the body as a whole. On 
account of the dilation of air in calendar ghisses and the like, 
wherein the air evidently moves locally and eaqmmively, and yet 
aeguircs no manifed inoretm of hrat,* also reject local or ex¬ 
pansive motion of the body as a whole.** On the other hand 
he shows a true intuition in rejecting the notion of an inherent 
“caloric’* or *'principuil nature” (naturalem principialem) 
because he finds Heat generated by friction.^ Ho concludes 
the Aphorism with a negative : “ All and each of the above- 
mentioned natures do not belong to the Form of Heat,” 
qualified by a more justifiable affirmative: “ And from all of 
them man is freed in his operations on Heat.” 

^ It U now known that Uio inooti's nys ont aomc heat. 

* An erroneoun lapposiUon. 

* Au4 yet Bacon nimaclf, in Apk. xiii. SS, details a long experimettt allowing 
that air exmnda with heat, and expressly speaks of it as ** dikUaius per eoiefcbe- 
tiotum" See also Aphorism 20 in Rook ii.: " This kind of motion is best seen 
in air, wAicA wiUintumtly and mangeeUy AQalea vdtk a eliffht heat '* t yet in the 
avme Aphorism he adds: '* When the air is extended in a calendar glaw without 
impediment or re{>nlskm—that is to say uniformly and eonably— there ia no (f> 
peretfttMe heat (non perdpiatur color).'* He seems to be oitlingnisbing between 
two kiuda of expansion, (1) os a »hole (aemndium Mum), and (2) in the parte 
(per paHimlaa mvitores), of wUeh the lader alone constitutes Heat according to 

* See Hr. Ellis's note (Speddlog^ Worke, 1. 200) t “The proof that calorie 
doM not exbt—in other words that heat ia not the manifestation of a peculiar 
Mbstanee diffused tlnroD^ naturo->nst8 mainly on experimenta ftktimi." 
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Nour that the Method of Exclusions has been tried and found 
wanting, it becomes necessary to explain the fulure; and ac« 
cordingly the next Aphorism (19) admits that our ignorance 
of Simple Natures stops the way. But the author adds that 
he sees a way to remedy this defect, and promises to do it. 

The procees of Excliiidon cannot (19) in our present state of knowledge 
bo complete ; for we proceed by excluding Simple Natures; the nature 
of the heavenly bodies above); but as our notions of Simple Natures are 
often vague and ill-defined, the Understanding needs aids for the foundation 
of better notions ; and we must regard our £xclusi(ms as being, for the 
present, tentative. therefore, well knowing and nowise forgetting how 
great a work I am about (that of rendering the Human Understanding a 
match for things and nature) do not rest satisfied with the precepts 1 have 
laid down ; but proceed further to dcA’ise and supply more powerful aids 
for the use of the Understanding ; which I shall now Hiibjoiii.’* 

If tho If ovum Organum is to do its work, it ought now to 
carry out the promise of the last Aphorism and indicate to tho 
render some moans for arriving at the knowledge of Simple 
Natures. For until we have this knowledge we cannot use the 
Method of Exclusions. But how can we attain the knowledge 
of Simple Natures? Let the fourteenth Aphorism of the First 
Book answer: 

“ The Syllogism conKists of Proprwtiona ; Propositions consist of words ; 
wonts arc symbols of notions. Therefore, if the notions themselves —and 
hem we have tho root of tho matter—are confused and over-hostily 
abstracted from the facts, there can be no firmness in tho siiiierstructure. 
Our only hope therefore lies in a trm Induction.'* 

Is not this something like reasoning in a circle ? We cannot 
perfonn the perfect and true Induction without clear ^ 0 on 3 
of Simple Natures; and, if wo would gain those clear notions, 
<mr wdy hope lUi in true Induction. 

An ordinary philosopher would have here confessed that he 
had failed in his attempt to obtain a mechanical process for 
discovering the Laws of Nature. But such confessions are not 
in Bacon's manner. If he cannot effect the first best, his (dan 
is always to effect a second best, and to make the best of that, 
and never to allow himself to be brought to a stand by dis- 
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Appointments. It theiefcHns occurred to him thftti if his Method 
failed him, he might fall back upon his hTatuial History—the 
three positive Tables called the Presentation of Instances*^ 
which might help him to somo discovery, even without the 
negative Table and without the Exclusions from which he had 
once hoped so much. It is true that in the First Book (Aph. 20) 
he has cautioned us against '* the Understanding left to itself 
{Intellecim siidpermissu») ’* which ** wearies of experiment" and 
prematurely “ springs up to positions of higher generality;" but 
at the conclusion of the same book (Aph. 130), in a passage 
above quoted, he declared that if men had a regular (justam) 
History of Nature and Experience, and could lay aside received 
opinions and notions, and refrain ilie mind fur a time from ilio 
highest generalizations and from those next to the highest," 
they would be able by the native furce of mind to fall into the 
true form of Interpretation. Acconlingly Bacon now casts 
aside his Method of Exclusions, and with the aid of the three 
positive Tables ho allows himself to make a tentative approach 
towards the Law or Form of Heat. The Aphorism (20) in 
which he states this intention is noteworthy, because it contains 
a kind of avowal that a working hypothesis **—though no 
part at all of the New Induction—may accelerate scientific 
discovery, by tending to some kind of order in the classification 
of phenomena, although the classification may be erroneous. 

And yet, since truth wifi stfoner come out from error than from coifusimt 
I think it expedient tlmt the Undeivtanding should have pcrniiveion flat 
permisno intellrctui) after the three Tableaof Firet Preecntation (unch aa I 
have exhibited) have )N*en made and weigheil, to make an efway of the 
Interpretation of Nature iu the aflinuative way: on the strength, both of 
the inetanoea given in the Tables, and of any others it may meet with else* 
where. Which kind of tentative process I coll the Indulgmwe of the Under- 
etanding (permiesioaem Jnteflectue)^ or the Incomplete Interpretation {Inter- 
j/retationem inchoafam), or the First Vintage.” * 

The conclusion of the Aphorism (20) presents us (1) with a 
tentative “ Form, or True Dofinition," of Heat where the 
identification of the two words Form " and Definition " is to 
be noted as an indication d the great importance attached by 

^ For a loevioas use of this n)eta]>bor, see the CogUafit (A Visa, shove, p. 362. 
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Bacon to the attainment of clear and true notions —and (2) with a 
tentative ** Direction,” showing us how to produce Heat: 

** From this, otir First Vintogc, it follows that the Form, or tme Dttfinitioiii 
of Heat (Heat, that is, in relation to the tmiverse, not simply in relation 
to man) is in few words as follows: * Heat is a motion, expansive, restrained, 
and acting in its strife upon the smaller particles of bodiea* But the 
expansion is thus modified: * While it expands all ways, it has at the some 
time an inclination upwards.* And the struggle in the particles is modified 
also : * It is not sluggish, but hurried and with violence.’ 

*' Viewed with reference to oiMsration it is the same thing. For the 
Directirmis this: *If in any natural Ixsly yon con excite a dilating or 
expanding motion, and can so repress this motion and tom it back upon 
itself, that the dilation shall not proceed equably, but have its way in one 
imrt and be counteracted in another, you will undoubtedly generate 
heat’" 


It will be remembered that in Aphorism 19 after admitting 
the inadequacy of his Method of Exclusions, Bacon promised to 
supply " more powerful aids (Jbrliorn awdlia in mum intdlectus) 
for the use of the Understanding.” The 20th Aphorism ends with 
a statement that he now proceeds to supply these: " Now, 
however, we must proceed to * further aids ’ {ultcriom auxilia)! 
Accx^rdingly the 21 si Aphorism begins thus:— 

“(31) The Tables of Presentation, and the Bejcclion (or process of 
Exclusion) being completed, and also the First Vintage being mode there* 
upon, we are to proceed to the other helps of the Understanding (adndiqna 
nuxUia intcllectus) concerning the Interpretation of Nature and true and 
perfect Induction.” 

Tlie " help" now wanted is a help to the formation of true 
conceptions of Simple Natures, without which the Metht||j|[ of 
Exclusions cannot be performed. But for this help the reader 
w'ill wait in vain. Mr. Ellis expresses his opinion that Bacon 
himself had ” never, even in idea, completed the method which 
he proposed : ” In order to the completion of his method . . . 
a sttbsidiafy method is required, of which the object is the 
formation of scientific conceptiona To this method Bacon gives 
the name of Induction; and it is remarkable that Induction is 
mentioned for the first time in the Nwnm Organum in a passage 
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whioh relatos, not to* axioms, bat to conceptions. Bacon's 
Induction therefore is not a mere it is also a method 

of definition; * but of' the manner in which systematic Induc¬ 
tion is to bo employed in the formation of his conceptions we 
learn nothing from any part of bis writings. And by this 
circumstance our knowledge of his method is rendered imperfect 
and unsatisfactory. We may. perhaps, be permitted to believe 
that, so far as relates to the subject of which we are now 
speaking. Bacmi n-cver^ even in idea, completed the method which 
1w proposed. For, of all parts of the process of scientific 
discovery, the formation of conceptions is the one with respect 
to which it is most difficult to lay down regular rules. The 
process of establishing axioms Bacon had succeodod, at least 
apparently, in reducing to the semblance of a mechanical 
operation; that of the formation of conceptions does not admit 
of any similar reduction. Yet these two processes are, in 
Bacon’s system, of co-ordinate importance. All commonly 
received general scientific conceptions Bacon condemns as 
utterly worthless* A complete change therefore is required; yet 
of the way in which Induction is to be employed in order to 
produce this change he has said nothing." * 

Few, however, would infer from the language of the rest of the 
book that Bacon is here brought to a standstill, and that ho 
** had not completed, even in idea," the method which he is 
attempting to set before his renders. Probably he was not 
himself fully aware of the insuperable nature of the obstacle 
before him ; but a certain semi-consciousness of failure induces 
him to evade the difficulty; to creep round it and under it; to 
separate, so to speak, tho main stream of his argument into a 
multitude of petty rills or runlets to which be gives grand and 

* Kot. Org. i. 14: twe the quoted above, p. 392 : "The syllOKiMn 

coDsiste of i>ropreiUoDs... . Our only hope therefore lira in a true lodoctioii"; 
and compare i. IS: "In order to penetrate into the inner and further retsenies of 
nature, it is neceecary that both notiona and axiowa be derived from tliingi hy a 
mote Bure and way.” 

* Comp. Apn. 20, quoted above, p. 394: **the Form, or true dfJfniHou, of 
Heat t ’’ snd Aph. IS (p. 8S8), ** a Form affirmative, solid, and true, and wU* 
df/lned.'* 

* Comp. Aoe. Org. i. 15; "There ie no eoundnese in our notions, whether 

logical or tAyrieal. Substance, Quality, Action, Paasfon, Essence itself, are not 
sound notions: much less are Heavy, Light, Dense, Bars, Moist, Dry. Ocnention, 
Gormpthm, Atfrsetirai, Bepnlsion, Element, Matter, Form, and toe Hke { bat 
all am fimtostieal and iU^defined.” SpedcUng, fTorh, i. 87. 
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promisiDg namcK, and which he disperses so that they may cover 
a great amplitude of space, and flow on somehow although to 
little purpose, becoming shallower as they increase in width and 
number, and leaving behind them unremoved and unremovable 
the great rock of the Simple Natures. Nowhere certainly in 
all his writings does Bacon more conspicuously justify the praise 
l)estowed by Yelverton on his pre-eminent power of expressing 
himself "bravely and confidently”^ than in the following 
Aphorism with its influx of grandiloquent promises of “ helps 
for the use of the Understanding.” 

"I propose to consider, in the first place, Prerogative Instances; 2nd, 
the Supports of Induction ; 3rd, the Rectification of Induction; 4th, 
Varying the Investigation acconling to the nature of the suhject; 5th, 
Prerogative Natures with respect to Investigation, or what should he 
inquired first and what hut; 6th, the limits of Investigation, or a Synopsis 
of all Natures in the Universe ; 7tli, the Application to Practice, or 
things in their relation to Mon ; 8th, Preparations fur Investigation ; 9th, 
the Ascending and Descending Scale of Axioms.” 


The rest of the hook is devoted to the first of these nine sections, 
viz., the Prerogative Instances, of which twenty-sevem ai-e enu¬ 
merated and illustrated by examples. Prerogative Instances are 
those which are distinguished from ordinan' instances by having, 
os it were, a kind of royal ** Prerogative,” a superior claim on 
our attention, because they afford more light than ordinary in- 
stauccs, so that a few of the former are more valuable than a 
multitude of the latter.* For example, first among the twenty- 

^ Spedding. vi. 2—^8 : ** That you teem not dismayed, hut open yourself Amttefy 
anil confidently^ wherein you can excel all subjects.*' 8ce above, p. 264. 

* ‘'iVtirngnttna'* wasuie name given to the Tribe or Cientnry that ga.ve the 
lird vote iu the Homan ComitU; their vote was usually followed by the rest, so 
that it was almost always faramount. Hence the word came to be ap{dled^ ro 3 'nl 
rights ; ami hence (with one, or both, of these allusive nteaiiiugs) it is by 
Baeon to denote Instanoea of pgramotaU nuftortanee. See the snmuiary of the 
Zhlimoatio above, p. 860, for a previous mention of them. 

The titles of the twsnty*sevttn InsUnoes may perhaps be stimulative to the 
mmnory of those who have reed the Jfwmm Oryanumt and enggsetive to the 
iwsgfnation <4 those who have not. They ore as follows; (1) Solitaiy; (8) 
Migretovy; (8) fitrikiem or Shining (osieimvs) ; (4) Claadesnas, or « the 
Tinmght t (fi) Comtitutuve; (9) Couonnebls, or, of Analogy; (7) Stugnlar, or 
Heteroelitcs; (8) Deviating ; (9) Bordering, or Paiticiplee (Timitene^ ; <16> of 
Power, or, of the Pasoee; (11) of Compamoiiahip and Enmity ; (13) Ultimity or 
limit; (18) of AlHaaoe; (14) of the Fmgsr-peat (emes*), henoe the w^-known 
ermiat instance ; {1^ of Divorce; (16) of the Door; (17) Summoning Insteiieeo; 
(18) of the Road, or Travelling Instancoa; (19) Snpplementaiy or Snbetitative; 
(29) Dissecting or Awakening Instances; (31)of the Hod wHole; (33) of the 
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seven come whai are called SolUary /nMancea These exhibit 
the nature under investigation in subjects which havo nothing 
in common wiUi other subjects except that nature; ” $.g, sup¬ 
pose we are investigating colour \ then prisms, crystals, dews, 
dec.—which show colours, not only in themselves, but externally 
on a wall—^are SolUaiy Jndancea ; for these have nofhiftg in 
common with the colours fixed in flowers, coloured stones, metals, 
&c., except the colour: ** from which we easily gather that colour 
is nothing more than a modification of the image of light re¬ 
ceived upon the object, resulting in the former case from the 
different degrees of incidence, in the latter from the various 
textures and configurations of the body.’* In this and many 
others of the Prerogaiue ImtoTuea Bacon exhibits something of 
the intuition of a discoverer; and in the selection of the two 
examples just mentioned he was peculiarly happy; for it was 
by means of them that Newton afterwards found out the com¬ 
position of light. But no amount of admiration for the in¬ 
genuity of occasional observations and for the keenness of 
occasional insight cun blind us to the fact that they bring us 
little if at all nearer to tlic formation of a true conception of 
Simple Natures, without which the Method of Exclusions will 
not work, and consequently the Key of Interpretation will un¬ 
lock nothing. Yet hopeful to the last, the author concludes this 
small fragment of an immense work with a promise coiiched in 
the language of undaunted faith : 

** Bat now 1 must proceed to the supports and reetiftcationt of luductiou; 
and then to Concretes and Latent Processttib and Latent Configurations, oud 
the lest, os set forth in order in the twenty-first Aphorism; that at length 
(like an honest and faithful gtmrdian) I may hand over to men their fortunes, 
DOW that their Understanding is emancipated, and as it were come of age ; 
whence there cannot but follow an unprorement in man's estate and an 
enloigement of his power over nature. For man, by the Fall, fell at the 
same time from his estate of innoccncy and from his dominion over 
cretUion. Both of these hisses however can, even in this life, be in some 
part repaired; the former by religion and faith, the latter by arts and 
•ciencOs.” 


Course or Water (!.«.* the water-eloek); (28) oS Quanfity, oe Oosrt of Nature t 
(24) of Strifis or Pmominsnee; (25) Intimating Instances; <20)PoJychiest, or of 
General Uee; (27) MagiesI Inaiancea, 
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§ 65 CONTHIIIUTIONS TO THE ThIBD PabT OF THE “ IKBTATJRATIO 

Magna 

Tht; Third Fart of the Instmiralio Magna was to be (see the 
DiatrihUw Operia, p, 378 above) the Piuiumena of the Universe, 
or Hidory Natural and £iq)erime}Ual, adapted for the fouudation 
of Fliilosojdiy. Acoorrlingly in the same year in which Bacon 
published the unfinished Noram he also published a short 

treatise entitled Preparation for a Natural and Experimental 
IlUtoinf {ParoMrm ad Jlutoriani Naturalem ct E/'jm'imentalem).'^ 

A Preface infomis us that his object is to incite others to 
co-operate with him in the vast wm-k of j>reparing the 
materials for the Natural Hidory; tliis he cannot hope to 
jKirfurm iinaidcil, whereas tliat which relates to the work of tin? 
Understanding itself he may accomplish by his own efforts. 
Anotlier reason that he gives for busying himself with a task 
somowiiat beneath him is the tlosire to prescribe the plan of the 
propose<1 History, lest his folhjwers should imitate the jaittem of 
the cumbrous useless histories of his predece8s<>rs. Without such 
a History nothing can be effected, no, not even though all the 
world should convert itself into a University for the study of 
Philosophy. But with it—if there be a<Ided to it such auxiliary 
and light-giving experiments as, in the very course of Inter¬ 
pretation, will either present themselves or will have to be found 
out—the investigation of natirre and of all sciences will 1x3 the 
work of a few years. 

Re{)eating the division used in the Admncement of learning, 
be would divide Nature triply into (1) Nature free^n her 
generations; (2) Nature free, in her errors; (3) Ni^re in 
bondage, under art or experiment. The Universe is not to be 
contracted to suit the prejudices of the Understanding; but the 
Understanding is so to expand itself as to embrace the spirit 
of the Universe; that philosophers may no longer skip like fairies 
in their own little enchanted rings, but move iu a circuit wide as 
the world itsell 

In collecting instances from art% we arc to choose those that 
* Siwdtliag, IForkj, i. 309414. 
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conduce not to the perfection of arts themselves, but to Axioms} 
ftnH we are to be guided in our choice by the study of the PrO" 
logatives of Instances. £veiything relating both to bodies and 
virtues in Nature is to be set forth (as far as may be) numbered, 
weighed, or measured. As to the history of Cardinal Virtues in 
Nature mentioned in the DiMrUnUio Operia, this must be indeed 
collected before we come to the work of Interpretation j “ but I 
reserve this part fur myself, since, until men have come to be a 
little more familiar with Nature, I cannot venture to rely very 
much on other people’s industry in that matter.” 

The Farasceuc resembles the Novum Organum in ending with 
an unfulfilled promise and a long list of titles: 

**And now we ought to proceed to the delineation of the Particular 
Histories. But I have at present ” (this was 1620, the year before his fall, 
and he was then Lord Cliancellor) “ so many distracting occupations that 1 
can only find time tu subjoin a catalogue of their titles. As soon however 
as I have leisure, 1 mean to draw up a set of questions on the several sub» 
jects. ... In other words (according to the practice in civil suits) even so 
in this great Plea and Suit granted by the divine favour and providence, 
whereby Mankind seeks to recover its right against Kature, 1 intend to 
subject both Nature and the Arts to an examination upon interrogatories.” 

Here follow oue hundred and thirty titles of Histories 
(beginning with Nature “ free in generations ”); 1—21 dealing 
with parts of the elements: 22—25 with the four elements 
themselves; 26—40 with species; 41—128 with human nature 
and arts (including even the arts of cooking, dyeing, riding, &c.) ; 
129 and 130 with the histoiy of the natures and powers of 
numbers and figures. 

Having completed in the Paraamie., or Preparation, his sketch 
of that part of the third }x>rtion of the iTMtauratio Magna 
{Phenomena of the Univerae, or Miatory Natural and lUperu 
mental) wliich his foUowere might be trusted to execute, Bacon 
proceeded, two years afterwards (1622), to execute that part 
which he had ” reserved for himself”—the History of the Cardinal 
Virtues. This was published in parts under the title, Natural 
and Jixperimental History for the Foundation of Philosophy, or 
Phenomena of the Universe, being the Third Part of the “ Instawratio 
Magna" At thistime (the year aftear his fidl) Bacon LnH bound 

^ Spedding, Wsrkt, U. 8<228. 
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himself "as by a vow to complete and set fortii, eveiy month« 
one or more parts of the Natural History; and this tresAise 
contains titles for the labonrs of six months: viz. the Histories 
of (1) the Winds; (2) Dense and Rare, or the Contraction and 
l^xpanaiou of Matter in Space; (3) Heavy and light; (4) 
the Sympathy and Antipathy of Things; (5) Sulphur, Mercury, 
and Salt; (6) Life and Death. 

But, like the Nomm Organum and the Paraaceue, this treatise 
also promises more than was performed. Of several of these 
Histories nothing but the Introduction was completed. That 
Bacon still retained his confidence in his scheme of a Natural 
History, appears from the language in which he dedicates the 
Phen(mena to the Prince of Wales: " A thing like a grain of 
mustard-seed, very small in itself, yet a pledge of those things 
which, by the grace of God, will come hereafter. .... For a 
small and well-orderetl Natural History is the Key of all knem- 
ledge and o^rationr There is no trace of any disappointment 
at his inability to perfect the Novum (hganum, nor any vestige 
of suspicion that the Novum Organum might possibly prove 
unworkable. He admits indeed that not a few things, and 
these amongst the most important,” remain to be completed in 
the Organum; but he advisedly passes them over for the 
present, his design being, so he informs his readers, rather to 
oilvance the universal work of the Instauration in many things 
than to perfect it in a few; for even if the Organum were 
completed, and men willing to use it, they could make little 
progress wUlwut (he Natural History, “whereas the Natural 
Histoiy without the Organum, would advance it not a little.” 
The Introduction to the Phenomem concludes with a prayer 
that God will protect and direct the work. But this 
devotion and pathetic confidence cannot conceal the fa^ that 
his trust in the New Natural History appears to .increase 
in proportion to his distrust of the New Induction: and it is 
startlii^f indeed to find the term ” Key ” now transferred from 
the latter to the former; which he now ventures to call “ the 
Key of all knowledge and operation.” 

To come however to the plan of the work. It will he 
remembered that the conclusion of the Nomm Otyaimm contains 
a promise to proceed “to the supports and rectifications of 
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Induotaon, and next, to Cmhcreks, and latent Processes, and Latent 
Configureclionsy The plan of the Phenomena {Norma JSistoriae 
Praesentis) exhibits Bacon apparently attem 2 )ting to cairy out 
tills resolution. 

Although, he says, we have previously sketrhed our plan of History in 
the Pamscette, wo will now give a more detailed scheme of it. To the 
Titles included in the Catalogue of the Paraaceue, which pertain to 
Coneretea, we euperodd titles concerning Abstract Natures,* whereof, in the 
same work, we made mention, as being a History reserved for our own 
efforts. These are (1) Diverse Cunfitjm'uh’unti of Matter, or Forlus of tlie 
First Class; (2) Simple Motions ; (3) Sums (»f Motion ” (see Sumnwe 
Motuvni, or Compmnd Motions, De AugtimUia, iii. 4) ; (4) Measures of 

Motions ; some others. Of tluise I have completed a New Alphabet and 
placed it at the end of tills volume.” 

Under each title, after an Inln)diiction, particular Topics or Articles of 
Inquiry, will be propoundwl, to throw light on present, and to stimulate 
future, investigations. Histories ami K?c})erimenta will occupy the first 
place, but, where they arc wanting, there will beJnjunctionsfor Experiments, 
forming a kind of *' Designed History ’’; and there will lie indications of 
the metho<l of ex})criinenting, and cautii>ns against fallacies. There will 
also be the Author's Observations on the History and Experiments, and 
speculations or rudimentary Interpretations eonceming causes {GomnanUi^ 
fioites tt tanquam rudinienta quaedam Interjtretatwnia de Cauma) sparingly 
interspersed. There will also be Prfwisional Rules or Imperfect Axioms 
(Cwtotiea MobileSf aim Axiotnata Jnrhoatet) Reminders concerning 
Practice; and a list of Works Impofwible, or Undiscovered. 

Tlie Plan concludes thus: 

'* It is evident, from what has been said above, that the present History 
not only supplies the place of the Tliird Part of the Instauration ” (Pheuno- 
menu Univerai, see p. 378), ** but is no mean preparation for (1) the Fourth 
Port” [I'.c. Sctila Jntalhctuaf i\tQ Ladder of the Underatandiiig, which was to 
eontain examples of the New Method and of the Topics of Inquiry] ; ** and 
it is also a preparation for (2) the Sixth Part fkeunda Philoaaphia ” [the 
Second PbiIo»)phy orJActive lienee, which was to contain the results of the 
application of the New Philosophy to all phenomena] ** by reason of the 
M^jor Observations, the Speculations, and the Provisional Rules.”* 

First in the Histories comes the History of the Winds, in 
which the D«figned History, or sketch of proposetl Experiments 
or Inquiries, far exceeds in length the actual History; the latter 

* {.€. the Cardiosl Yirtiies of Kstnre, see n. 890. 

* An appsrent recognition of the use of Working ITypotfM^»t 

* 8pedtting, Worta, H. 17, 18« 
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being taken mainly from Pliny, Aristotle, and Acosta. On 
windmills Bacon appears to write from bis own experiments; 
and his remarks reveal that looseness of mind which he occa¬ 
sionally evinces when he descends to detml. Finding that, by 
increasing the number of vanes, the effect of the wind is in¬ 
creased, he ascribed the motion of the vanes, not to the direct 
action oi the wind, but to a lateral reaction of the air com¬ 
pressed between the vanes; forgetting that, while increasing 
the vanes, he had also increased the surface exposed to the 
wind, and that, according to his theory, a windmill with one 
sail only ought to remain stationary. On the other hand he 
suggests several observations which, if they could have been 
set on foot throughout Europe, might by this time have issued 
in results of great practical value.* 

Next to the History of Winds comes the History of Life and 
Death, taken by Bacon out of proper place, because in a matter 
of so great importance the least delay is costly.** His theory is 
to this effect: 

In living bodies two kinds of spirits exist: 1st, a crude, mortuary spiriti 
such os is present also in inorganic bodies, a spirit imponderable, intangible, 
and discernible in its (Operations only; 2nd, an animal or vital i^irit, which 
gives rise to the phenomena of life. This vital spirit tends to slip out of 
the body, and also, like a slow fire, to consume the body; and it acts (1) by 
attennating moisture ; (2) by escaping through the pores; (3) by causing 
the contraction of the grosser parts of the body, as is apparent immediately 
after the emission of the spirit in death. We ought therefore to inquire 
about the Nature of durable and non-dnxable bodies (stones and vegetables^ 
as well as animals) and to nentralize the destrnctive action of tire mortuaxy 
and the vital spirits by diet and medicine. 

Whatever may be said about Bacon’s theory, the tlfponner in 
which it has been set forth and the remarks by which it is 
accompanied "have been much commended,** says Mr. Ellis, 
Iqr one of the greatest of medical writers (Haller).’* • 

The New Alphabet has not yet been described; yet it deserves 
desdtiption as showing Bacon’s fondness for suMivisions and 
leng;Uky and his confidence, to the last, tiiait Nature can 
be conquered by mere accumulation of foets dasrified in 
mechanical anangements. 

* Spedding, tForks, U. 19<78. 


* JbitL ii. n.228. 
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" Qnstw Maaso^ Sixty-Kvenyi Ixiqtijiy, or tkat oonceming the Sotth ; 
denoted by r r r.* Greater Maaaea. Sixty-eighth Inquiry, or that conoeru- 
ing Water; d^oted by v, v, v.' Greater Mawwa. Sixty-ninth Inquiry, or 
that conceamiug Air; denoted by ^ 

Aftctr three more of these titles of the “ Greater Masses/* he 
comes to '* Conditions of Beings ": 

** We must institute on inquiry concerning Existence and Non-Existence, 
which comes seventy-third in order, and is marked by a a a o. 

** Conditions of Beings; or concerning Existence and Non-Existence ; 
denoted by a a a a. 

*' Possibility and Impossibility are nothing else than Potentiality or Non- 
Potentiality of Being. Let the seventy-fourth inquiry be on this subject, 
and be marked jS ^ /3 j9. 

** Conditions of Beings. Concerning Possibility and Impossibility i 
denoted by /3 ^ /3 

Mach and Little, Bore and Common, are the Potentialities of Being 
in Quantity. Let tlie ^seventy-fifth inquiry be concerning them, and be 
marked by y y y y. 

'* Conditions of Being (sic). Concerning Much and Little; denoted 
by y y y y.” ^ 

With the same tedious prolixity follow three more titles— 
Oonceming the Durable and the Transitoiy; the Natural and 
the Monstrous; the Natural and the Artificial. The treatise 
terminates with the same prayer as that which introduces the 
Phenomena, 

*' Such then is the rule and plan of the Alphabet. May God the Maker, 
the Preserver, the Ktmewer {“ Instourator ”) of the Universe (of His love 
and compassion to man) protect and guide this work, both in its ascent to 
His glory, and its descent to the good of inan, through His only Son, 
God with usw” 

As we peruse these unnecessary repetitions of merely 
mechanical signs, who can escape the impresciion that the 
Author takes a pleasure in lingering over the mere appearance 
of onler and accomplishment in his unfinished i^stem, and that 
he is, unconsciously, glad of any pretext by which he can find 
scope for his restless activity, and at the ssme time deceive 
himself into the belief that he is making progress, while 
shutting his ^es to unforeseen obstacles which have made 
progress impoatible! 

^ The Greek letter* denote nepcetively S7, 68, and 69. 

> Spedding, IForb, ii. 86-88. 
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In tbe same year (1623) was written (though not puhlisbed 
till 1658) the History of Density and Rarity, priucipally note¬ 
worthy because Bacon appears from it to have been ignorant of 
theinethod of calculating specific grayities published by Qhet- 
aldus twenty years before and substantially in use now. He 
gives, instead, a method of his own which has not commended 
itself to modem science.^ 

A short paper entitled Ti^ms of Inquit'y concerning LiglU 
and Luminous Mailer would be interesting if it could be shown 
that it was written this year, as exhibiting an arrangement 
different from that of the other treatises ift the Phenomena, 
and more similar to that inthe AWmwi Organnm, with its Tables 
of Presence, of Absence in Proximity, and of Degrees. But tlie 
absence of all mention of tho telescope, to which Bacon refers 
in tho year 1612, indicates that this fragment was written 
before that year.* 


§ 56 ** De Augmentis " Syxva Sylvarum " •* 

In 1623 was published the De Augmentis d DignUaie Scun^ 
tiae, a greatly amplthed Latin Translation of the Advaimmeni 
of Learning. It will be remembered that the AdvanccmcTU of 
Jjeaming consisted of two books, one on the Dignity of Learning, 
the other on the Divisions of Learning, and that on the title- 
jw-ge of the Novum Organum in 1620, occur these words: " The 
First Part of the Instauration, which embraces the iHV’tsiems of 
Learning, is wanting; but these Divisions may be in some 
measure obtained from the Second Book of the Adwu^emerU of ^ 
Learning.** The Latin I^nslation accordingly axi^ifies the 

Divisions ** contained in the Second Book of the Adva^fisnient 
into eight books. The First Book of the Advancement, though 
retained in the Translation, is treated as a mere Introduction 
on the Dignity of Science, and is not even mentioned in the 
Introduotoiy Table of the Divisions of Learning. 

' Sp^{n& rorl», iL 229-806. • Ibid. ii. 818-S84. 

* Hid. L 4l4-'887. For r summary of the English veision, the Adeanement of 
Lrtming, see Appendix 1., pp. 461-476, below. 

* Ibiff. ii. 82^686. 
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Writing to a correspondent in Italy two years after the pub> 
lication of this work/ Bacon describes the Jh Angmentia as the 
First Part of the Instauration. But although the work acquires 
additional importance from the definite place thus assigned to 
it in his system, it does not greatly differ, except in amplitude 
of detail and iUustratiuu, from the AdvancenmU of Zeamingi 
Among the more important differences, it is to l>o noted that, 
whereas the AdmncemerU divides History into Natural, Civil, 
Ecclesiastical and Literary, the D« AngmetUis adopts the dual 
division into Natural and Civil; Civil History being made to 
comprise Ecclesiastical and Literary. Again in the Advance- 
niciU there are three fallacies, in the Be Augnimtis there are 
four Idols. Instead of dividing the Operative part of Natural 
Philos<jphy into three parts (ExiKjriiaental, Philosophical, and 
Magical) the He divides it into two (Mechanic and 

Magic). Anil generally the passages dealing with Science are 
amplified, while allusions to England and English History are 
omitted or subordinated. A work intended to bo read in Italy 
must needs avoid condemnation of Romish errors, and it is 
interesting to note how many of such condemnations and other 
references to religion arc omitted in the Latin Translation: 
Bacon himself tells the King ^ that he hail this object in view: 
“ I have been mine own Indac EsK^urgntoHue that it may be 
read in all places.” 

The Sylva Sylvanim, published in 1027 after Bacon’s death. 


* .Spc-dfling, vii. 5S0-~2, letter to Father Fatgentio. 

‘ Bpedding, vii. 436. 

• Frof**H8or Fowler {Fmveitt p. 132) appears to attribute the theological 

ditfereuces between the Advanteiumt of Learning and the JJe Augmenti* to some 
change of uiitid in the Author. ** ifow far Baean’a eoulidenco in * the ship of the 
chup-h ‘ was implicit, and without exception, is, 1 think, somewhat doubtfhl. 
For it is a notable fact (which I have not seen elsewhere noticed) that the iMUMage 
on the nature and attributes of God, including certain staternenta on the Trinity 
and the divistou of the elect or reprobate, which oooum towards the end of the 
Advatteement if Lenraingt is altogether left out in the De Avgmentia, published 
eighteen years afterwards." 

But it will be found that the whole of the eeetim on theology in the Advance- 
ment gf Laming is (Mmdensed or modified in the Latin version, so as to give less 
offence to readers in Prance mr Italy. And the same care to remove anything 
offensive to foreign readers will be found to have modified the lehole of the tenf oi 
the Latin Translatian both of the Admngenwnl and of the Ibeaye. Take for' 
example the following j^oss^ {Ade. I. iii. $): *‘The Jesuits, of whom, although 
in regud of their auTierstition I may oey, Quomeliorcet eo deterioree. ke"-—on 
which Mr. Aldis Wright remarks, the whole clause ia modified in the Ik 
Augmentie to a rout giving ojenee to Monuin Catholiea,*’ 
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is supposed to haTe been written about 1624.^ As a coUectaon 
of ob^rvations was called in Bacon's metaphorical language 
Sylva (see p. 363, above, Sylva vel Materiei) this treatise is 
naturally called Sylm Sylvarmit being a Collection of Collec¬ 
tions. It has been shown by Mr. Ellis that the order of many 
of these observations, which are the results of Bacon's reading, 
folhws the order of the hook from which they happen to have 
tjeen extracted; so that, for example, it is possible in the Sylva 
to trace the travels of Sandys from Lemnos to Constantinople 
and thence to Egypt. This Sylva therefore is not a classified 
Natural Histoiy, but rather a haphazard collection of raw 
material. Although to modem readers many of 'the observa¬ 
tions may seem to savour too much of the wonderful and occa¬ 
sionally of the absurd, yet os coinf»ared with the contemporary 
standard of Natural Histoiy, they are declared by Mr. Ellis to 
be philosophical and suggestive. 

Written after the Sylm Sylvanim come two brief papers, one 
called Swla Intellerlm, or Ladder of the U^ideridanding, and the 
other 2*rodrovii she AntieiprUioms Philosophiae Semndcie, tliat is. 
Forerunners or Aniicipaiions of the Second Philosophy? In 
those—Bacon’s lost philosophical efforts—we see him still 
pressing forward on his career of imaginary conquest, leaving 
behind him half-conquered or unconquered regions for others, 
to occupy. The Scaln tells us that: 

TIic beginning of the path has been marked out in the Author’s second 
work, the Nwnm Orgamm. Entering forthwith upon that path he bos 
trcatoil of the Phenomena of the Universe and their History in a third 
work, wherein he has penetnitetl and passed through the dork and tangled 
Wood of Nature? It now remains to ascend to a more open bnt a more 
arduous region, emerging from the Wood to the epurs of the moon^n. He 
therefore proposes to give, ae a Ladder of the Understanding, examples of 
the Legitimate Investigation of which he had set forth the theory in the 
Organum. Let but the object be indicated, and others with more leisure 
and fewer obstacles will easily achieve it^ 

Prodromi, or Forerunners^ is the title of the Fifth Part of the 
Instauration (see p. 378). In the short Preface thus entitled 

1 >epedding. Works, li. S25-68S. 

* 5iee Above, p. 378, for the place these were to fill in the Magm JnetmiraUo. 

* Note tho pfay <m *'Wood^ or ♦•Sylva”; oodsee “Sylva Sylvanim” above. 

* Bpedding, frorib, iL 887-889. 
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(for it is no more than a Prefooe), Bacon declares that a 
oompromise between ibe New and Old Philosophy is not 
uxdustiBable, at least thus far: 

A of average ability may investigate the eeorete of Nature without 
the exact use of tlie Organum^ if he will but east aside the Idols and study 
things instead of books. Such a student may lay more successful siege to 
Nature than the mere reader of books, even though the former has not 
employed the regular engines of war (macAutas noa adrmvtrit) nor followed 
the Rule of Interpretation. Much more is it lawful for him to entertain 
this hope about himself, since his mind has been strengthened by the 
practice and exercise of interpreting Nature. Yet he will not bind himself 
by these anticipations, but will reserve everything for the Anal decision of 
the Second and Inductive Philosophy ; and he will set them forth sparsely, 
not connectedly, because this method is most suitable for foesh-sprung and 
budding sciences.^ 

Thus, with a Prefttce, and an unfulfilled intention, ends the 
Magna Instaiiratio. 


§ 57 The merits and demerits of Bacon’s Philosophy 

As to the demerits of Bacon's Philosophy there is a general 
agreement, so far as this, that it has been of no direct use in 
making discoveries. Modem Science recognises as an efiectual 
aid in research the working hypothesis ” which Bacon is gener¬ 
ally said to ignore. Yet even in somp of his earlier teatises, he 
accepts a Provisional Table which was to prepare the way for the 
New Table {Chartae Novdhu) and the same tendency may be 
discemed in the Prinia VindefniaUo, or Permissio IrUellectns (see 
p. 393) as well as in the ProvieioncU Mules {Mobiles CanoneSt see 
p. 401) and in the Aniidpaiwnes Becundae Philosophiae. In 
his later works, at all events (as for example in the Hidoria 
VUae et Mortis) he seems to recognize the utility or necessity of 
provisional hypotheses. ' We have also seen in the extract from 
the Prodromi quoted in the last paragraph that the IwstauraHo 
Magna closes with a recognition of the occasional utility of this 

> Sped^Uag, Wot^ ii 690-992, 

* See the gaminary of the ZMineaiio, twelfth pera imph, p, 959, above. 
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iiregularity. No doubt, in his Astronomical treatises, he in¬ 
veighs against all astronomical hypotheses, even against that of 
Copeniicus. But there was much excuse for such invective, 
Tlie Introduction to the Ct^tcmiean Astronomy itself declared 
not only that the (Joi>eruican system was hypothetical, but also 
that in astronomy no aJmlute truth emtld he expeided; ^ and it 
was against this habit of despair in Science that Bacon princi¬ 
pally directed his attacks. It must be admitted, however, that 
generally Bacon does not sufBciedtly recognize the necessity of 
some guiding conception (of the nature of a hypothesis) in 
selecting phenomena from the first. 

A more serious objection is, that he starts with, and never 
consciously divests himself of, a prejudice in favour of the siw- 
plicUy of Nature, dijtposinff him to eyaggernle the facility of Us 
amJym. He l)elieves for example that the surest way to make 
gold is to ascertain the causes of its qiialitie.s, viz., weight, 
colour, closeness of parts, pliancy, freedom from rust, together 
with the Axioms that concern those Causes, and then it is only 
necessary to superinduce these qualities ujion any nature in 
order to transform that nature to gold. His tlieoiy is that 
Nature speaks, as it were, a language of an infinite vocabulary, 
but of a Uinitod alphabet. Master llie alphabet, juul you can 
rcprotluco the coiuitloss variations of the words. This is the 
problem stated in the Valerius Terminus, and, so stated, it seems 
easy of solution. 

But it has been })oiiitod out by Dr. Whewell that, instead of 
investigating simple natures, modem discoverers have succeeded 
by investigating the Laws of special phenomena. Thus, instead 
of investigating Heat, men of science have studied the Laws of 
Conduction, R’ldiation, Specific Heat, Latent Heat; theim^ave 
followed hypotheses about Heat itself, which have been verified, 
amended, and finally adopted. 

Subsequently Bacon became aware that it is not so easy to 
form a right conception of a single letter of Nature’s Alphabet. 
Our very notions of '’simple natures” are often wrong and 
require correction. Hence in the Partis ^imndas XkHneaiio 
lie had awakened to the necessity of the task of constmeting 
a hona notio, or right coneeption qf a simple nature. This task 

' Se« aYwve, p. 874. 
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was to have been performed in the Nirntm Organmi^ as it 
was then designed; and th6 omisawn of it indicatta thoit B<Mm 
fotind it impossible. At the time of writing the Nowm Organum 
he seems to have perceived that the formation of a hofut notio 
and the establishment of an Axiom were so closely intertwined 
that the one could not be presented independently of the other 
and his view now became, that at first Axioms must be estab¬ 
lished by means of the commonly received conceptions, and 
sul»equently these conceptions must be rectified by means of 
the ulterior aids to tlio mind (the forfiom auHlia. in nmm tn- 
which he promises in the nineteenth Aphorism of the 
Second Book of the Nomm Organum^ but never actually gives* 
But, with this failure, there falls at once the chief claim of the 
New Philosophy, the claim of the Now Instrument to be (like 
the comjmsses in the hand of an inferior draughtsman) un¬ 
erring in its operation, even when omployt?d by an operator of 
only average* ability. These then appear the two internal causes 
of the failure of Bficon's Natural Philosophy; first, the unduo 
neglect of the use of the Imagination in scie ntific resejirch, 
secoinlly, a prejudice in favour of a particular kind of simplicity 
in Nature. 

But a third charge has been in times past fre<iuently, and is 
still occasionally, brought against the Baconian philosophy ; it is 
accused of being vulgarly “utilitarian,” devoted to the matoriul 
utilities of men. 

This charge, thus worded, is easily, refuted. No reader of 
the Admneement of Learning, or evetf of the brief summary of 
it given further on,' can deny that Bacon “ tof»k all Nature for 
his province,”—not material nature merely, hut human nature 
also with its faculties, the memory, the will, tlic iiuagination. 
It is true indeed that he gives little attention to the discussion 
—and probably he had not much fitness or ability for the 
discussion—of those fundamental conceptions wliich have dazzled 
and at^acted many so-called philosophers from the time when 
philosophy bc^n, such as Time, Sj)ace, Necessity, Free Will, 
Cause, Effect, and the like. And, as to the investigation of 
Final Causes, he used a language of deprecation which Pope 
perhaps had in his mind when he described a Philosophy of 

* 8i-« A|ipf>mUx II. |)p. 4Qt'47S. 
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** Second Causes ’’ as forerunning the Advent of the Qoddess of 
Dulness: 

** Philosophy, that leaned on Heavn before, 

Slirinks to her second canse, and is no more.” 

But at least a Baconian may reply not only that the so-called 
philosophical discussions of these primary notions have been 
barren, but also that the Baconian philosophy itself has indirectly 
illustrated them. Our conceptions of Time and Space, for 
example, have been amplifie<l and ennobled for more by the 
Newtonian PhiIos<.)phy of “ second causes '*—which has led us to 
the knowledge of stars so remote that centuries elapse before a 
ray from them can roach us—than by wliole disquisitions on 
the mere meaning or origin of the notions Space and Time. 
And tlie same may Ix) saitl, when Bacon is chargetl with a loose 
and sufKaiicial tnmtnicnt of questions bearing on human nature. 
Certainly he has not jmt forth much that was new, nor has he 
even collected much that was old and worth collecting; but he 
has at least warned us off from trespassing on the pleasant 
piths of Oloudiand speculators, the inventors of names without 
lueonings, the hair-splitting discriminators, the cobweb-theoiy 
spinners; he has set up a fingor-p>8t pointing to the poets, 
the historians, and the physiciims,—in other words to the records 
of the fmts of human nature, when human nature is surrounded 
by the most various circumstances and subjected to the most 
various tests,—os being a more promising source whence we may 
hope to gain some fresh knowledge as to what we are, and how 
we may be made better than we are. 

Physical Sdonce, with Bacon, risos to the level of a Religion. 
It is Goil*s will that His Laws should be discovered Im^lhe 
faculties which He Himself has given to men. The discovery 
of these Laws would no doubt result in the increase of the 
material powers and comforts of men; but the disoovcory in 
itse{f seemed to Bacon a great and holy work, as being an 
exercise of Ood-giveu faculties in the way in which €k)d intmided 
them to be exercised. Not only therefore pity for men, but ako 
allegiance to God stimulates on the path of investigation. 
The errors of the ancient philosophers, their brain-creations^ and 
power-displays, their ** in^-ented systems of the Universe like so 
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many arguments of plays," their elegant philosophies, '* out of 
the cells, each of his own imagination, as out of Plato's cave," ^ 
are all, in Bacon's estimation, not mere errors, but almost*— 
now, at all events, when the mischief of their errors has been 
revealed—of the nature of sins. 

** We copy the sin of our first parents while we suffer for it. They wished 
to be like Qod, but their posterity wish to be even greater. For we create 
worlds, we direct and domineer over nature, we will have it that all things 
are as in our folly we think they s/iotthf be, not as seems fittest to the 
Divine wisdom, or as they are found to be in fact; and I know not whether 
we more distort the facts of nature or of our own wits; but we clearly im* 
press the stamp of our own image on the creatures and works of Qod, 
instead of carefully examining and recognizing in them the stamp of the 
Creator himself. Wherefore our dominion over cTiMitures is a second time 
forfeited, not undeservedly ; and whereas after the fall of man some power 
over the resistance of creatures was still left to him—Uie power of subduing 
and managing tliem by true and solid arts—yet this too through our inso* 
lence, and because we desire to be like God and to follow the dictates of our 
own mason, vre in great part lose. 

“ If^, therefore, there be any humility towonls the Creator, any reverence 
for, or disposition to magnify, His works, any charity for man and anxiety 
to relieve his sorrows and necessities, any love of truth in nature, any 
hatred of darkness, any desire for the purification of the understanding, wo 
mnst entreat men again and agiun to discard, or at legist banish for a while, 
these volatile and preposterous pliilosophics which have preferred theses to 
hypotheses, led experience captive, and triumphed over the works of Qod. 
Drawing nigh in (dl humility and reverence they mnst unroll the volume of 
Creation ; thereon must they dwell and meditate } this must they peruse 
purely and sincerely wiUi minds washed clean from prectmeeived opinions. 
For this is that sound and language which ‘ went forth into all lands,’ and 
did not incur the confusion of Babel; this should men study to be perfect 
in, and, becoming again os little children, condescend to take the alphabet of 
it into their hands, and spare no pains to search and unravel the inter* 
pretotion thereof, hut pursue it strenuously and persevere even unto death.” * 

The study of Physical Science, pursued in tbU spirit and 
with these objects, can hardly be described as vulgarly utili> 
tarian or as ministering to the merely material wants of men. 

About the merits of Bacon's philosophy there is not the same 
agreement as about the demerits. Some have asserted, and not 
vrithout show of reason, that whereas Bacon's sj^stem was, 
according to his own account, quite new, it is in reality, so ffur as 

* Tbe jnenomma ^ the Univerte, Worhe, v« 181. 

* Jb. ]81<*188, and u. ll-lfi. 
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it is true, not new; and so far as it is new, not true. But this 
language, however plausible, is not a fair way of putting the 
case, when we are sf)eaking of merit. Because Bacon exaggerated 
the novelty and utility of his philosophy, it does not follow that 
it was not to some extent new, and, to a still greater extent, 
useful. To have concentrated and vitalized a great multitude 
of diffused, scarce-recognized, and inert truths, is not a veiy 
different work from discovering truth; and this at least 
Bacon did. 

Never before had scientific Induction been so clearly 
set before the world and so sharply distinguished from the 
“ puerile" ciiumerative Induction prevalent among the Aristo¬ 
telians; and although the prctensirins of the now method to 
fivcility and certainty were raised too high, they cannot be dis¬ 
missed as altogether false. Again, the cautions against the 
inherent fallacies of the mind; the iiiculention of the study 
of nature and not books, of things and not words; the 
subordination of the Syllogism to Induction; the directions 
to use, to vary, and to select experiments, illustrated by 
many exjKsriments of Bacon’s own ilevising, some of which 
are by high authority deemetl valuable as well as original; the 
erectum of a sc'icntitic staiuhml for Natural History; the recom¬ 
mendation, practically exemplified, to attend to the small things 
and unpreti'iidiiig ]»r«x*-esses of Nature; tlu* great stress laid upon 
the atlvantnges of the intelligent co-opcnitiou of many workers 
to one end; ami, alxivc all jxThaps, the hopeful eonfidence with 
which the Fournier of the Now Fhilosojdiy urges his discijdes to 
east away old conceptions and devote themselves anew to the 
stiuly of Nature in the perfect certeinty that her sec^rets will be 
so revealed as to make man her Master—all these unqu||tion- 
nble characteristics of Bacon*s works produce on his readers an 
impression which, even now in these days of scientific achieve¬ 
ment, cannot lx* regarded as false, or useless, or antiquated. 

It is in the application of his philosophy to special subjects 
that he appears at his weakest. What the discoverer of 
the circulation of the bloixl thought of his writings, so 
far as they touched on physiology, we have already heard 
his astronomical theories would now be deemed monstrosities; 

* S«j p. 176. 
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and from his works on the Winds, Tides, Density, and Heat, 
might he collecte<i a long list of errors and inaccuracies. Against 
these may be set however observations and precepts so intuitively 
felicitous that tiiey have elicited the approval of Haller and 
Herschel, the latter of whom dtM^laros that some of Bacon’s 
suggesteil experiments on light might well be supposed to 
have been borrowetl fiiun Newton; and the results at whiclk 
he arrived, in tin* investigation of Heat, he sets forth in language 
not greatly ditfering from that which in modern times describes 
Heat ns a M«xlc of Mt>tion. On the whole, however, the bnianco 
(so far ns concerns special siihjects) is dccidoflly against 
Bacon: for many of his iuwjeurticies and errors arc due to his 
own carelessness, ami still more to his ignorance of the previous 
disct>veries of his contemporaries. His first treatise on Heat, 
which must have been written long after the discovery of the 
principle of the Thermometer, makes no reference to it, and even 
in thii N&i'nm Orffanum, wlivrc he mentions the air thermometer, 
he still proceeds on the old theory that some things arc hot, 
others (liquids for exnnjple) e«dd: “Experiments with a thermo¬ 
meter would have shown that they were not. But tlu^so Bacon 
did not tiy' ” (hlllis). Similarly the want of attention to the <lis- 
coveries of Galileo made him (M)minit himself to an opposition 
(the more pronounced as he grew ohier) agmnst the Oopernican 
theory of astronomy. 

Whether the avoidance of these errors would have suggested 

to him any modification of his whole system, may bo doubted ; 

correct views of astronomy,* it is said' would probably not have 

hedped him to perfect the Nowm Orgmtuni. But these and 

other glaring errors have always been blemishes on his reputation 

as a philosopher, and have led many to under-rate his industry 

and scientific intuition. This is perhaps a just retribution. It 

was not want of industry, hut want of leisure, and the desire to 

do many things, that engendered this habit of inaccuracy and 

this negligence of the discoveries of others: and for his want of 

leisure he was himself to blame, because he deliberately preferred 

the life of a courtier and a politician to the life of a seeker after 

* ♦ 

truth. 

Yet, as a populorizer of truth, he gained from Ids position, of 

* Pro&iisor Fowler's Franei$ JSacov, p. 196. 
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a great person in the Courts some adTantages whidi may be 
thought to compensate for the disadvantages to which he 
subjected himself, as a worker in the field of Science. The 
study of things instead of words, and the practice of the Art of 
Experimentation—^which had been degraded by its association 
with the Alchemists—received dignity when they were recom¬ 
mended by the precept and example of a Lord Chancellor. 
“ There can be little doubt ” says Professor Fowler,‘ that the 
foundation of the Hoyal Society in England (and possibly the 
same origin may be assigned to some similar societies on the 
continent) was due to the impulse given by Bacon to the study of 
experimental science and the plans which he had devised for its 
prosecution.” These words point to a vague, indefinite kind of 
influence, by no means such as Bacon himself would have 
preferred. Although in one or two famous passages he describes 
himself as a mero ” bell-ringer ” to ’’call the other wits together,” 
he elsewhere states his claims for himself, or rather for his work, 
in a far higher tone. But, after all, we may recognize in the 
result a certain fitness of things. If, acconling to Harve/s sneer, 
he wrote about philosophy like a Lord Chancellor, at all events 
it may be retorted that he also })opularizcd philosophy like a 
Lord Chancellor. If his influence is vague and indefinite, it 
will probably on that very account be all the more lasting. 
Few men now read the works of Copernicus or Kepler. 
Their great discoveries are transferred to the works of later 
authors. But no English-speaking author can ever hope to 
transfer to himself the Baconian charm. By a strange irony of 
Providence, the great depreciator of words and the professed 
despiser of "terrestrial hope” seems destined to derive an 
immortal memory firom the rich variety of his style ibd the 
vastness of his too sanguine expectations. 

1 JVandl* Baconf p. 196. 
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LITERARY WORKS 

§ 58 The “New Atlantis;”^ “History of King 

Henry VII.”* 

As early as 1608 we find Bacon in the Comnientarim Solutua 
(see p. 154) seriously considering the possibility of securing 
some College for combined research subject to his direction; 
** laying for a place to command wits and pens; Westminster, 
Eton, Winchester, Trinity or St. John's at Cambridge, Magdalene 
College, Oxford.” * Ho even enters into details of the arrange¬ 
ments for the proposed College: 

** Giving pensions to four, for search to compile the two histories ut supra 
(i.e. the History of Marvels and the History of Msohanical Arts). Founda¬ 
tion of a collide for Inventors. Two galleries with statiiati for Inventors 
past, and spaces, or bases, for Inventors to come. And a Library and an 
Inginary. Query, of the order and discipline, to l>e xtiixcad with some 
points popular to invite many to contribute and join. Query, of the rules 
and prescripts of their studies and imiuirics. Allowance for travelling. 
Allowance for experiments. Intelligence and cr>rrcspondcnco with the 
Universities abroad. Query, of tlie manner and prescripts touching secrecy, 
tradition, and publication. Query, of removes and expulsions in case, with¬ 
in a time, some invention worthy be not produced. And likewise query of 
the honoun and rewards for inventions. Vaults, furnaces, terraces for in¬ 
sulation, workhouses of all sorts,” 

Going further back, to 1594, wc find Bacon, in the Geata 
Qrayortmf suggesting as a work fit for a mighty Prince, the 
creation of a great Palace of Invention, with “ a most perfect 
and general library,” “ a spacious, wonderful garden,” “ a goodly 
huge calnnet or museum,” and “ such a still-house, so furnished 
with mills, instruments, furnaces, and vessels, as may he a palace 
fit for a pfailosophmr’s stme.” It seems probable that soon edter 
the death of CSecil in 1612, when Bacon aspired to be the King's 
chief counsellor as well as the founder of a new philosophy, 

^ Speddii^ fToritSf iiL * Hid. vL 1'264. 

* flpaJding, iv. 66 . ^ See above, p. 44* 
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and when the distractions of political and legal bunness ppsr 
vented him from doing any serious work at philosophy, he sat 
down to amuse himself^ and perhaps to excite the co-operation 
of others, by painting a bright picture of an ideal Palace of 
Invention in an ideal State. To this fragment he gave the 
name of the New Atlantis} 

It was published by Dr. Rawley, Bacon’s Chaplain, in 1627, 
at the end of the volume containing the Sylca iSylvarum, with 
a PrufjMJO in which the editor informs us that the object of the 
work was not only to sketch the model of Salomon’s House ” 
—the name given to the imaginary College instituted for the 
interpretation of nature—but also to describe the laws and con¬ 
stitution of an ideal commonwealth. 

“TIiIm fftWc iny Lord devi«(><l to the ond that he might exliildt therein 
u rriodc>l or dcHcriptinn of a o<itI<'gu inxtitiited for the inter|>rfjting of nature 
and the prodiu'ing (»f great luid marvellous works for llio benetit of men, 
under tlic name of Salmnon’s Huuse, or the college of the Six Days’ Works. 
And even so far his Lordship hath proceeded, as to finish that part. Oer- 
taiuly the inorlel is more vast and high than can possibly Ite imitated in 
all things, notwithstanding moat tilings Uieridn are w'ithin men's }x>wer to 
fifoi't. His Lunlsbip tlKinght also in this present fable to have composed 
a frame of Laws, or of the best atute or mould of a Commonwealth ; bnt 
foreseeing (it w'ould be a long) w’ork, his desire of collecting the Natural 
History Uivirrted him, wdiii-h ho preferred many degrees l»efore it.” 

The earlier part of the fragment, describing the landing ot 
certain voyagers on the before unknown island called New 
Atlantis and their first impressions of the natives, dwells in a 
very interesting way on the qualities which Bacon appears to 
have rated highest in eveiy nation and perhaps to have re¬ 
gretted most as being absent from his own. The main ch^||u;- 
teristic of the Atlantic citizens is orderliness. They are orderly 
and seemly alike in their pleasures and in their tasks; their 
enjoyments are sober, their splendour is tasteful; a due division 
of labour and of the results of labour diffuses universal oon« 
tentment; they are hunume, courteous, and ^stematically 

^ ** Tha New AHtmiu hM hitherto baea oaciibed to a later period in Baoen'a 
life, hat... ii twioe mantioBadby himin oanapabliahedpapar {BarlekMCkarient 
iU. D. 14), the data of adiieh lice between the duMlation of Parliaiaent in 1614 
and Boaem’s appointment m Ijord Keeper in 1617 .”—tdatiioml 
Biogrtefi^, “ Bwon,” by 8. R. Qerdiner, ii. 344. 
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Ul»eral to strangers. Spedal stress is . laid on the inoorrupti- 
'^ility of aU officials, who accompany their rejection of gifts 
with the saying that they refuse .to be " twice i>aid." 

Bacon is always at his best in prayers, prefaces, thanksgivings, 
and dreamy descriptions of what he is intending to do. More¬ 
over this dream was written, not in Latin, like the Sapkniia 
Vekrtim and almost all the rest of Bacon's more important 
works, but in English, and in a very interesting style. An 
Oriental love of colour pervades the book; Hebrews and 
Hebrew words and Hebrew customs play a prominent part in 
it; and no language less dignified than Spanish is tolerated in 
its pages. Rich, majestic pomp; sage and solemn ceremonies; 
a recognition of degrees, ranks, and .orders in tlie State as being 
appointed by God and necessary for the happiness of man; a 
religion that combines the charity and breadth of the New 
Testament with something of the more earthly and material 
thoughts and ritual of the Old; an exaltation of material 
wealth, comfort, and prosperity, as being the natural results of a 
devout pursuit of Science in on orderly and religious country-— 
such are the salient features of this most interesting fragment. 
Bacon has put into it perhaps more of his own self, his tastes, 
his preferences, his ideals, than into any other of his writiugs 
and, as it is comparatively unknown, the reader may be glad 
to see a few specimens of it. 

The first few lines skilfuUy transport us for away from home 
and from all known regions. After a year’s sojourn at Peru, 
certain mariners sail for China and Japan by the South Sea, 
taking with them victu^s for twelve months. A prosperous 
voyage of five months is succeeded by contrary winds which 
cany them for more than seven months out of their coarse, so 
that their victuals fail. Finding themselves without food " in 
the midst of the greatest wilderness of waters in the world," 
they gave themselves up for lost; yet " did they lift up their 
hearts and voices to God above who showeth His wonders in the 
deep;" and it came to pass that presently they disc^ed a land 
" fiat and full df boscage;" but they are prevented from landing 
by ** divers of the people, with bastons in their bands; yet 
without any cries or fierceness, bnt only as warning ns ofif 
rigns that they made." Boon comes one aboard bearing "n 

E B 
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tipstaff of a yellow cane tipped at both ends with Idne ” and a 
scroll of yellow parchment,, 01:1 which was writtoa "in ancient*^ 
Hebrew, and in ancient Qreek, and in good lAtin of tlie 
School, and in Spanish,” a prohibition to land, but a permission 
to remain in harbour fourteen days and to have all ^ir wants 
supplied; “this scroll was signed with a stamp of chenibins* 
wings, not spread but hanging downwards, and by thina a 
cross.” ^ Troubled by this prohibition to, land they send a 
request to be exempted for the sake of their sick. To the 
servant who takes back their petition, they offer “ some reward 
in pistolets, and a piece of crimB<m velvet to be presented to 
the officer; but the servant took them not, nor would scarce 
look upon them.” About three hours afterwards there 
approaches in a boat a person, as it stiemed, of place: 

" Ho had on hint a gown with wide sloeveg, of a kind of water cbamolet, 
of on excellent azure colour, far more gloeay than oura; his nnder>apparei 
was green; and bo wbb liis hat, being in the form of a turban, daintily 
made, and not bo large aa the Turkiith turhans; and tlie locks of his hair 
came down below the brims of it A reverend man was be to behold. . . . 
(He) Btood up, and with a loud voice, in Spanish, asked * Are ye Christians ? ’ 
We answ’ered ‘We wore’; fearing the less, because of the cross we had 
seen in the subscription. At which answer the said pemon lifted up his 
right hand towards heaven and drew it softly to his mouth (which is the 
gesture they use when they thank God) and then said : * If ye will swear 
(all of you) by the merits of the Saviour that ye ere no pimtes, nor have 
shed blood lawfully nor unlawfully within forty days past, you may have 
licence to «>me on land.’ ” 


Soon comes a notary to tender the oath, “ holding in his 
a fruit of that country, like an orange, but of colour between 
orange-tawney and scarlet, which cast a most excellent oj^ur. 
He used it (as it seemeth) for a preventative against infection.” 
He also refused pistolets with a smile, saying " ‘ He must not 
be twice paid for one labour *: meaning (as I take it) that he 
had salary suffici^t of the State for his service. Fmr (as 1 
hfterwaids learned) they caU an officer that taketh rewards focaes 


J This combinalton of the ** chexubia'' and the **erose** is tytdoet of the com* 
inwtioii ef the JTeiridbi eind the CbzistieB ekaaaeDt which maybe tneed throtuheut 
A below (ee en iuetanoe of Hebrew fMmid* that ev«i 

Aeddiug of Uood, within fiar^ daya would Imve preehided Um 
marinete ftom lendb^. ^ tr 
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paid!* Speedily Uiey are eeoorted into the Strangera* House, 
" A &ir and spacious house, built ojT Inick, of a somewhat bluer 
colour than our bride; and with haodsoiue windows, some 
glass, some of a kind of cambiio oiled,” with " lumdsome and 
cheeiful chambers fiimished civilly," and containing, for the 
siok, ** seventeen cells, veiy neat ones, having partitionB of 
cedar wood." And here their guide leaves them—^he also 
dedioing pistolets with the exclamation " Twice ptdd I "-—to 
enjoy “ right good viands, both for bread and meat, better than 
any ooll^ate diet that I have known in Europe," with " store 
of those scarlet oranges for our sick " and " a box of small grey 
and whitish pills" to hasten their recovery. After a probation 
of three days there enters *' a new man that we had not seen 
before, dothed in blue as the former was, save that his turban 
was white, with a small red cross on the top. He had also a 
tippet of white linen. At his coming in, he did bend to us a 
little, and put bis arms abroad." The new-comer, introducing 
himself as the Governor of the House of Strangers, and by 
vocation a Christian Priest, announced that the State has 
licensed the strangers to remain six weeks; only none must go 
** above a kama (that is with them a mile and a-half) from the 
walls of the city, without special leave." 

On the morrow the Governor, answering such questions as 
they like to put, informs them how " this island of Bensalem (for 
so they call it in their language) " miraculously received a copy 
of the New Testament twenty years after the Ascension. A 
pillar of light surmounted by a cross, appearing in the East and 
then vanishing, disclosed a small ark of cedar, containing " all 
the Canonical books of the Old and New Testament , . . 
And the Apocalypse itself, and some other books of the New 
Testament tffkieA were not at (hat time wrUten, were n^oertheleu 
in the hook.” Therewith was a letter from the Apostle St. 
Barthobmew, declaring that he had sent this ark. And then 
was ** wrought a great miracle, conform to that oi the Apostbs 
in the or^nal gift of tcHOgnes. For there being at that time 
in this land Hehrews, Persians, and Indians, besides the natives, 
every <nie read upon the Book and Letter, as if they had been 
written in his own language. And thus was this land saved 
from infideUiy." 


R £ 2 
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On thn next day an account is given of the early history of 
the island and an explanation of its isolation, and of the causes 
of its being unknown to Europe, while Europe is known to the 
islanders; and then reference is made to a great King who 
ruled the island nineteen hundred years ago. " His name ** 
says the Qovemor was Solamona; and we esteem him as the 
lawgiver of our nation. This King had a large hearty inscrutable 
for good, and was wholly bent to make his kingdom and people 
happy.** ^ Of all the excellent acts of this monarch the most 
excellent is the erection and institution of an Order or Society 
called " Salomon*8 HovMf the noblest foundation that ever was 
upon the earth, and the lantern of this Kingdom; '* dedicated 
to the study of the Works and Creatures of God, and so called 
after Salomon, the son of David, because Solamona found 
himself ** to symbolize in many things with that King of the 
Hebrews,*** 

At this point a digression introduces us to a ** Feast of the 
Family, a most natural, pious, and reverend custom,*' given, at 
the cost of the State, “ to any man ’* — whom they call a Tirmn 
~' that shall live to see thirty persons descended of his body, 
alive together, and all above three years old.’* After the Tiraan 
has taken his seat on a dais under a canopy of ivy *' curiously 
wrought with silver and silk of divers colours, broiding or 
binding in the ivy ”—the mother in a separate gallery where 
she sitteth but is not seen, and all the lineage ** on the dais 
behind and around the Tirmn in order of years — there 
approaches a Taratan, or herald, in a mantle of sea-green 
Sivtin streamed with gold, who, ** with three curtesies, or rather 
inclinations,** presents a charter from the King containing ^fts 
of revenue, and many privileges, exemptions, and points of 
honour granted to the 7 tVsan, who is addrttssed in it as fbccA an 
one onr well-belovtd friend and eredilor: “which is a title 
proper only to this case. For they say the King is debtor to no 
man but for propagation of his subjects.** Then the herald 
takes a cluster of grapes wrought of gold, the grapes being in 

* Compsie %eddiikg, vli. S44 Our 8oTereigB» a King . . . WhoM Mart it 
^uorutabh for Wiadom snd fvod$uti.** 

* Hr. EUU is (no Honbt) riott in ssving that Bsetu here allndes jto Jsmos I. 
Hr. Sp^din^s dissent isbssoa upon the hypothesis of n Ists date for the A^eu> 
Athnmr, fthkh hss hesn ^own to bo inoutrect; see iwts dbore, p 
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number as many as there are d^f^ndants of the family, and 
presents it to the Tinm, who delivers it to one of the sons, 
called ever after the $on of the Vine. After this, the 'Tinan is 
served at dinner by his own children, such as are male, ** who 
perform unto him all services of the table upon the knee; *' and 
then a hymn commemorates the praises of Adam, Noah, and 
Abraham, ** concluding ever with a thanksgiving for the 
nativity of onr Saviour, in whose birth the births of ^l are only 
blessed.”,^ Finally the Tinan, calling forth his lineage in order, 
gives to each his blessing in a solemn prescribed form, together 
with a jewel: and the day is ended with music, dances, and 
other recreations. 

The traveller then relates how he "fell into straight 
acquaintance*’ with a Jewish merchant: "for they have some 
few 8 tir 2)8 of Jews yet remaining among them, whom they leave 
to their own religion : which they may the better do, because 
these Jews give unto our Saviour many high attributes, and 
love the nation Bensalem extremely.** With this Jew he has 
some conversation concerning the relations between the sexes in 
the island of Bensalem, and from him ho learns that in a few 
days he may witness a rare sight. One of the Fathero of 
Salomon’s House (of whom they have seen none this dozen 
years) is to enter the city in state. 

" The day being come lie made hla entry. He was a man of middle 
stature and age, comely of person, and hod an aspect as if he jdtied men.' 
He was clothed in a robe of fine black cloth, with wide sleeves and a cape. 
His under-garment was of excellent white linen down to the foot, girt with 
a girdle of the same; and a siudon or tippet of the same about his nedc. 
He had gloves that were {curious, and set with stone; and shoes of peach- 
coloured velvet. His neck was bare to the shoulders. His hat was like a 
helmet, or Spanish montera ; and his locks curled below it decently ; they 
were of colour brown. His beard was cut round, and of the same colour 
with his hair, somewhat lighter. He was carried in a rich chariot without 
wheds, liUer>wise; with two horses at either end, richly trapped in blue 
velvet embroidered ; and two footmen at each side in the like attire. The 
charioit waa all of cedar, gilt, and adorned with crystal; save that the 
foie*end had pannels of sapphires, sat in borders of gold, and the hinder- 
end the like of mnmalds of the Peru colonr. There was dso a sun of gold 

' i.e. **in whose faiith atom the births of sU ers blessed." 

' Compan die deecripticn of the Father in the JteeUtrgutio, aliove, p. 860. 
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ndiant, upott the top, in the midst; and on tibe top before, a email eherab 
of gold, with wings duplayed. The chariot was eorered with eh^ of. 
gold tissnod upon blue. He had before him fifty attendants, young men 
all, in white satin loose coots to the mid-leg; and stockings of white silk; 
and shoes of blue velvet; and hats of bine velvet; with fine plumes of 
divers colours, set ronnd like hat-bands. Next before the chariot went two 
men, bare-headed, in linen garments down to the foot, girt, and shoes of 
blue velvet; who carried the one a mnsier, the other a pastoral staff like a 
sheep-hook ; neither of them of metal, but the crosier of balm-wood, the 
pastoral staff of cedar. Horsemen be luid none, neither before nor behind 
his chariot; as it seemeth, to avoid all tumult and trouble. Behind his 
chariot went all the officers and principals of the Companies of the City. 
He sat alone, upon cushions of a kind of excellent pludi, blue ; and Under 
his foot curious carpets of silk of divers colours, like the Persian, but far 
finer. He held up his bore hand aa he went, as blessing the people, but in 
silence.” 


Soon afterwards the good Jew comes joyfully to the travellers 
with the tidings that the Father will have private conference 
with one of them ; and accordingly the narrator, being chosen 
by his fellows for this purpose, is admitted to an audience. The 
reader may remember that, in the Redargutio Philoaophiarum} 
the Elder who utters the oration ad filioa is seated on the same 
level as his audience "without platform or pulpit’* This is 
apparently an emblem of the deprecation of authority in Science, 
where all should stand on the uniform level of reason : and pro¬ 
bably with the samo emblematic meaning here we read tliat the 
Father of Salomon's House was " in a fair chamber, richly 
hanged and carpeted under foot, without any degrees to the 
state.” * 

He was eet upon a low throne richly adome^l, and a rich oloUk of slate 
over his head, of blue aatin embroider^ He was alone, nave tbat^ had 
two pages of honour, on either hand one, finely attired in whiter His 
under-garments were the like that we saw him wear in the chariot; but 
instead of his gown, he bad on him a mantle with a cape, of the same fine 
black, fimfoned about him.” 

When the kraiteller has received his blessing end his “kkned 
the hem of Ids ti'ppet” ell else depart from thechember, and the 

* ^ above, p. 8S7. 

* i.«. wlthrat any steps leading up to the riiair of state.” 
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Father, in the Spanish tongue, dedares that he iriU give the 
stranger the greatest jewel he Ims; fbr he will impart to him a 
true account of Salomon*a House, its object, its instruments, 
the functions of its inmates, and their ordinances and rites; and 
he at once states the object of the House to be ** the Icnowledge 
of Causes and secret motions of things, and the enlarging of 
the bounds of human empire, to the effecting of all things 
possible." 

Here the literary interest ceases: for the rest of the fragment 
consists of little more than an enumeration of the instruments 
and the divisions of labour in Salomon’s House. Now and then 
we meet with an amusing instance in which Bacon’s sanguine 
prophecies have been fulfilled, as when the Father prophetically 
describes speaking-tubes, declaring that they have " means to 
convey sounds in trunks and pipes to great distances and in 
curved lines" but for the most part there is not much literary 
charm—though there is something stimulating and hope- 
inspiring in the description of the material microcosm in which 
the Fathers reproduce all the phenomena of the Universe; tho 
caverns, miles deep, in which they conserve bodies, cure diseases, 
and prolong the life of hermits; the turrets—half a mile in 
height, on mountains more than two miles high—which they 
use for meteorological observations; the great and spacious 
houses where they imitate and demonstrate meteors; the 
chamber of health where they qualify tho air for the cure of 
divers diseases; the gardens where they produce new kinds of 
flowers and fhiits; tho parks and inclosurcs for beasts and birds 
where they practise experiments of breeding and vivisection; 
the perspective houses where they make demonstrations of all 
lights, relations, and colours, making artifleial rainbows, haloes 
and circles of light, and conducting (1^ means of glasses) obser- 
vations in urine and blood, not otherwise to be seen: and lastly 
the houses of deceits of the senses, where they represent all 
manner of feats of juggling, false apparitions, impostures, and 
illusions, and their fallacies." 

From the description of the instruments the Father passes on 
to describe the funcriemt of the Fellows of the House. Some 
of them travel to obttun information; these are Merchants 

1 I adopt here tha Latin text. 
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of Light Others collect experiments from books; these are 
Depredators. Others, called Mysteiymen, collect experiments 
from* the mechanical mysteries or crafts, while the Fimieers or 
Miners, who delve in Nature's secrets, try new experiments 
of their own. Above these is the class of Compilers (better 
called in the Latin tmaslation ** divisores ") who classify (** draw 
into titles and tables") the experiments of the four classes 
mentioned above, so that they may give better light for de> 
during Axioms from them.^ Next to these, the Dowrymen, or 
Benefactors,* endeavour to draw out of these experiments things 
of use and practice for man's life and knowledge, as well for 
works as for plain demonstration of causes. Above these again 
come the Lamps, who ** direct experiments of a higher light," 
and the Inoculators, who execute the experiments so directed 
and report them. Highest of all stand those who raise the 
former discoveries by experiments into Greater Observations, 
Axioms, and Aphorisms," these are called Interpreters of Nature. 

A brief but striking section is devoted to the ordinances 
and rites of the Fathers, in which most space is given to the 
Galleries of Inventors and Inventions : 


<> Wq havo two very long and fair galleries; in one of these wo place 
patterns luid samples of all manner of the more rare and excellent inven¬ 
tions : in the other we place the statua's of all principal inventors. There 
wo have the statua of your Columbus, that discovered the West Indies; 
also the inventor of ships; your monk that was the inventor of ordnance 
and gunpowder; the inventor of music; the inventor of letters; the 
inventor of printing; the inventor of observations of astronomy; the 
inventor of works in metal; the inventor of glass ; the inventor of silk in 
the worm; the inventor of wine; the inventor of com and bread ; tihe 
inventor of sugars ; and all these by more certain tradition than you have. 
Then have we divers inventors of our own, of excellent works; which since 
you have not seen, it were too long to make descriptions of t]||pi; and 
besides, in tiie right understanding of these descriptions you mi^t earily 
err. For upon every invention of value, we erect a statua to the inventw 
and give him a liberal and honourable reward.” 

A few wmdB more mention their prayers for aid and blessu^; 
-their hymns and services of laud and thanks whiejk they say 

* These repfesent the formatim of the Tsbles Cimfiortnliaet 
iVvos'iiM^ and Ortuhttm : see above, p. 88S. 

* These lepresuit the FimdmiatiojMma : see shove, p. 898, Wonna Orgurntm, 
iL80. 
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dfuly to Qod for His mairelloos works; their nainxid divinations 
of diseases, plagues, earthquakes, inundations, comets, whereby 
they are enabled to advise their countrymen how to anticipate 
or remedy these evils: and then the book ends with a parting 
blessing and a present of two thousand ducats bestowed on the 
traveller by the Father, together with permissou to publish the 
narrative: 

** Ami whca he liad said this, ho stood np; and I, at I had been tanght, 
kneeled down; and he laid bis right hand upon my head, and said : * Qod 
bless thee, my son, and Qod bless this relation which I have made. I give 
thee leave to publish it for the good of other nations; for we here are in 
Qod’s bosom, a land unknown/ And so he left me, having assigned a 
value of about ten tliousand ducats for a bounty to me and my fellows, 
For they givo great largesses where they come upon all occasions. 

[thb' rest was not psrfectbd,] *' 

No reader of the New Atlantis can fail to be struck by the 
religious light in which the venerable Father of Salomon’s 
House is regarded. Ho is no mere student or specialist; ho 
is a benefactor of the human race, a Father of his countiy, a 
Mediator between man and the Laws of God, “ having an aspect 
as one that pities men ”; not a rhetorician or preaching prelate, 
but a Priest of Science blessing the people with outstretched 
hand ** in silence ” amidst the spontaneous veneration of hip 
countrymen. Bising from the perusal of this little book we can 
better understand Bacon’s whole life and character, and especially 
his unbounded self-respect and the self-confidence which was 
the source of some of his best literaiy efforts and some of his 
worst political errors. Even when he was certifying to 
oppressive Monopolies, imprisoning goldsmiths and mercers to 
oblige Buckingham’s brothers, presiding at State triab as Lord 
Chancellor and helping the evidence ” so as. to bring about the 
issue desired by the King, he always regarded himself as a 
philanthropist on a huge scale, a true Priest of Science, afiter 
the-numum: of the Father of Salomon’s House, having, in his 
heart that true pkilanikrapia which is ** the character of Qo4 
Himself.** 


Bee note on p. 29, above, 
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Only one other woik of imagination (if we except the DU* 
logue in the B^darg^utio) proceeded from Bacon's pen. This 
U a fragment of mi Advertiummt tcueking am Mdg War 
written in the form of a Dialogue, in which the interlocutors 
represent a Moderate Divine, a Protestant Zelant^ a Bomish 
Catholic 2Selant, a Militar Mon, a Politique, and a Gour^r. 
The conversation is life-like, and the characters well sustained; 
but the work is so imperfect as to leave the reader doubtful as 
to the intended conclusion. It is probable, however, that Bacon 
would have inclined to a war against the Turks on grounds, not 
of religion, but of policy. In 1622 (the year in which the 
Advertiaeinent was written) the Spanish marriage being still on 
foot, it was natural that Bacon should recur to the instructions 
which in 1617 he had sent to Sir John Digby, suggesting that 
the marriage might “ be a beginning and seed of a Holy War 
against the Turk." The fragment is preceded by a long dedica¬ 
tion to Bishop Andrews, and Bacon thought it worthy of being 
translated into Latin and included in his Ojiera Mot'alia €t 
Cimlia} 

The Hisiary of Hmry F//* was probably begun in June, 1621, 
soon after Bacon's release from the Tower, and presented to the 
King in the following October. A history of England from the 
Wars of the Boses to the Union of the two Kingdoms, had been 
noted in the Advancement of Lemoning as deficient; and a firag- 
inont, of doubtful date, but previous to 1609, shows that Bacon 
had previously intended to supply this deficiency. The character 
of Henry VII. given in that earlier fragment goes far to dis¬ 
prove the notion that now in 1621 Bacon idealised that monarch 
in order to gratify the reigning King. 

The conception of Henry is clearly identical in both; a king 
who never failed to compass what he sought, but whoS-partly 
from his training, partly from ** some great defects and main 
errors in his nature, custom, and proceedings"—never aimed 
at the highest and noblest oljects. The success with wbidi he 
achieved small things is recorded by Ba«»n with that quiet satis¬ 
faction #hich one naturally feels at seeing a man or instnnaent 
unerringly perform its appointed task. But, though he csBs him 
** the Solomon of England," he omphaticidly declares that he 

* Siieading, /rtw*#, viL 1^8 ^ /Wrf. rl, 1—26*. 
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was kean-aiglited bat oot Iki^tgltted> and dexteroua rath^ than 
wise. His contempt for Henry's avarice reveals itself in ea<di 
expressions as that which describes bow obloquy was * sweetened 
to him by confiscation.** So &r from investing the king with 
imaginary nobility he assumes that it was only in his earlier 
days that the virtues of nobleness and bounty " had their turns 
ill his nature.** It is true he describes ** this great king’s yWirity ** 
towards the end of his life, as being at the top of all worldly 
bliss; but he is careful to add in the same sentence that he 
enjoyed *' the great hatred of bis people,** and that he needed 
an opportune death to deliver him foom the danger of being 
dethroned by his own son. 

This peculiar use of the word “ felicity ” (felicUas) may bo 
illustrated by a fragment on the character of Julius Caesar.^ 
If Henry’s " felicity ” was compatible with the " hatred of his 
subjects,” the “ felicity ” of Caesar is said to have been compatible 
with, and a result of, an unflinching selfishness. " He refeired 
everything to himself, and was himself the true and perfect 
centre of all his own actions, which was the cause of his aingiilar 
amd almost perpetual felicity^ ijs, material prosperity.” In judging 
Julius, as in judging Henry, Bacon manifests the same dispas- 
sionate appreciation of intellectual ability even when separated 
from moral excellence: 

“ He undoubtedly had greatness of mind in a veiy high degree .... yet 
be allowed neither country, nor religion, nor eerviceo, nor kindred, nor 
friendahipa, to be any hindrance or bridle to bta purpoaee.” 

t 

But the palm is given, not to Julius but to Augustus: 

*'For Jnlitui, being of a reetleas and uniettled diaposition, though for the 
compaaring of hia ends he made his arrangements with conamnmate judg> 
ment, yet had not his ends themselves arranged in any good order .... 
whereas Augustus, as • man sober and mindful of his moral condition, 
seems to have had his ends likewise laid out from the first in adinirahle 
order and truly weighed.” * 

Among other historical fngpaients the one best worth roeo1ion< 
ing is entitled. In Feliesm Memoriam Miseibethac^ It is a spirited 

* Sped^g, f^ork$, vi, SS5. ‘ Ibid. rL 847. 

’ Ibid, vi, 23S-80S. 
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vindication of Elizabeth againzt Papist attacks, and as it was 
writt^ in 1608, when there was nothing to gun by flattery, it 
has^the authority due to a disinterested eulogy proceeding 
one who knew the Queen well and owed her Uttle. leaking 
his will in 1621 he mentions this alone among all his works 
as the one that he desires to have published: “ In particular 
I wish the Ehgium I wrote, In Felicem Memoriam Begimu 
Elisabet?iae, m&y be published.” 


§ 59 Minor Literary Works 

Bacon's collection of Apophthegms was probably intended 
to supply the deficiency noted in the Advancement of Learning 
and in the De Augmentis in the latter of which (1023) he 
describes Apophthegms os serving “not for pleasure only and 
ornament, but also for action and business, being, as one called 
them, mMcrones verborum, speeches with a point or edge, whereby 
knots in business are pierced and severed.” He expresses his 
regret at the loss of Caesar's collection ; “ for, ns for any others that 
we haVe in this kind, but little judgment has, in my opinion, been 
used in the selection.” In the following autumn (1624) while ho 
was recovering from a severe illness, the Apeyphihegms were 
written from his dictation.* 

His religious works (besides some prayers and translations 
into verse from the Psalms) consist of two short treatises entitled, 
A Confession of Faith and MediM,iones ^eras. In the Confeman 
(written before 1603, but how long before is not known) there is 
Uttle to indicate that the author was a man of science. At the 
outset, it is true, there is something Baconian in the r^gnition 
of the universality of the Law of Mediation, which, he says, 
pervaded the Universe from the beginning, because, “ neithmr angel, 
mtm, nor world could stand, nor can stand, one moment in His 
eyes, without beholding the same in the eyes of a Mediator; and, 

T Tfds'dumitm sol ooeur ts the last wRI, nsaa In ISStf; Int • elaina la 
almost identiesl wodb ia qoptod by Todaoii m beisg ftwa " Lord Raooii’s last 
wQl**—peibapa taaa tax earlier draft of it in his poaoraeion. (Sm Spedding^ 

Tii. 640.) 

* Ad». II. iii. 4; ifupai. ii. 12. 

* Spedding, ITorfa^ vK 111-186. 
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therefore (before Him with whom all things are inesent). the 
Lamb of God was shown before all worlds.** Tor the r^t^ there 
is little individuality in Bacon*8 Cos{festtion. The origin of Rvil, 
instead of being admitted to be insmitable, is more freely than 
lummously spoken of to this eRect: ‘*He made all things in 
their estate good, and removed from Himself the beginning of 
all evil and vanity into the liberty of the creature.’* God created 
the constant Laws of Nature, which, however, have had three 
changes, viz. Ist, when **the matter of heaven and earth was 
created without forms; ” 2nd, after each of the six days; 3rd, 
at the curse: and there will be a fourth change at the end of 
the world. 

The soul of man was not produced by heaven or earth, but breathed 
immediately from Uod, so that the ways and proceedings of Qod with 
spirits are not included in Nature, tliat is, in the laws of heaven and 
earth. Adam’s sin consisted in “presuming to imagine the command¬ 
ments and prohibitions of God were not the rules of Good and Evil, but 
tliat Good and Evil had their own principles and beginnings.” Jesus 
Christ was the Word, not taking flesh, but ntade flesh, “ so as the Eternal 
Son of Qorl and the ever-blessed Son of Mary was one person; so one as 
the Blessed Virgin may be truly and eatholicly called Detpara, the Motlmr 
of God.” Christ having man’s flesh, and man having Christ’s spirit, there is 
an open passage and mutual imputation ; whereby sin and wrath are con¬ 
veyed to Christ from man, and merit and life are conveyed to man from 
Christ. After the souls of those that die in the Lord have passed from 
their present blessed rest into the further revelation of glory at the Lost 
Day, the glory the Saints shall Uien he full, and the Kingdom shall 
be given up to God the Father, from which time all things shall con¬ 
tinue for ever in that being and stale which they ahall then receive.* 

In the MeditaUonei Srreme (published with the first edition of 
the Eaaaysm 1597) there are several thoughts which may be found 
embodied in Bacon’s later works.* Among these is the state* 
ment (repeated in the AdvaneemerU of Learning) that in order 
to improve the vicious we must know vices: 

“There are neither teeth, nor stings, nor venom, nor wreaths and folds 
of serpents, which ought not to bs sU known, sad, as for as examination 
doth lead, tried; neither lei any man here fear infection or pollnrion; for 
the mm ententh into sinks and fat not defiled.” There are three kinds of 

* Ikid, vii. 227-242. 


* Speddia^ vii. 210-226!* 
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impoiftttie in fiei^ioa; Ist, tlie formal or t^lavtic ttioplogy of thoie w^o, 
00 toon at they get any subject matter, atnughtway make an art <f it; Aad, 
the accumulation of legends; 3rd, mystical use of hi^h-eonn^lng phnses, 
allegories, and allusions. Heresies spring from tiro sounds, eithefr not 
knowing the Scriptures, or from not knowing the power of God ; for the 
Scriptures reveal Qod^i will, the Universe God’s pownr. The former mor 
breeds Superstition; the latter. Atheism. What the shell is to the kernel, 
wliat the Ark was to the Tables of the Law, that is the Church to the 
Seripturea 


Next to the importance attached by Bacon to the Bible as the 
only source of Unity, his denunciation of “ terrestrial hope'* 
claims principal attention. Himself one of the most sanguine 
and hopeful of mankind, Bacon would banish hope from all 
matters relating to life on earth, and relegate it to expectations 
of heaven. About earthly matters men should not hope, but 
only entertain reasonable anticipations. Idly do the poets fable 
that Hope was left in Pandora’s casket to be the antidote against 
all diseases; rather it was itself the worst disease of all, making 
the mind, “ light, frothy, unequal, wandering. ... By how mucli 
purer is the sense of things present, without infection or tincture 
of imagination, by so much wiser and better is the soul.” To 
the same tenour run the remarks on Hope in the Essays ; it is a 
habit by which rulers can deceive the s^itious into peace: ” the 
politic and artificial nourishing and entertaining of hopes, and 
carxying men from hopes to hopes, is one of the best antidotes 
against the poison of discontentments.”^ Perhaps the most 
characteristic and doubtful of the dicta in the MedUaXwos is the 
passage in the section on Heresies, where be asserts that those 
heresies are worst which deny God’s power: "for in civil 
government also it is a more atrocious thing to deny the power 
and majesty of the Prince than to slander his reputat^the 
inference frnm which seems to be that it is a greater ri^o deny 
God’s power than to deny His goodness, and that he who 
worships a non>omnipotent Being of goodn^ is morally worse 
than the worshipper of an omnipotent Satan. 

The .TVdfisfriftbn oj certain Esalma into English Yens was 
made, tike Gie ootiec^on of. Apoi^tb^ms, during a period ci 
illness in 1634.* The fact that he not only dedicated th^ 

* xzv. IM. * Speddiiig^ ITorbt, vU. 1^386. 
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traudatioDS to his friend Qeorge Herbert but aotoally published 
them in the same year, appears to require explanation. Mr. 
Spedding tlunks it possible that " he owed money to his printer 
a^ bookseller, and if such trifles as these would help to pay it, 
he had no objection to their being used for the purpose." There 
are probably few data for determining the value of an author's 
profits in the early part of the seventeenth century; but it 
seems unlikely that a little pamphlet—for it contains no more 
than seven Psalms, and can hardly claim to be called a book— 
could have gone far in the direction of paying the printer's bill 
for the author of such abstruse works as the Novum Orgmmm 
and subsequent Latin works. Perhaps he may have published 
them os a kind of thankoflering for his recovery. In any 
case the publication is a proof-that he thought well of his 
verses; and the reader may be naturally curious to see what 
kind of verse was written and approved by one who in old days 
called himself a '* concealed poet," ‘ and who wrote magnificent 
prose in almost every conceivable style. 

The following is an extract from the firot Psalm, and it docs 
not give us a high notion of Bacon's pc»etic powers: 

“ Who never gave to wicked reed* 

A yielding and attentive car; 

Who never sinner’s paths did tread, 

Nor sat him down in scomer's chair; 

But moketh it his whole delight 
On law of Qod to meditate, 

And therein spendeth day and night: 

That hian is in a happy state. 

s 

** He shall la: like the fruitful tree, 

Planted along a running spring, 

Which, in due season, constantly 
A gooilly yield of fruit doth bring : 

Whose leaves continue always green, 

And ore no prey to winter's pow’r: 

Bo tiiall that man not once be seen 
SuqmsM with an evil hour.” 

A tnuslatioii of the ninetieth Psalm is, in parts, far more 
forcible and rbythmical; but the lost of the four following 
stanxaa is both bald and i»copbonous: 

* See above, p. 06. 


* i.e. couaseL 
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Lord, thou art oar home, to whom we fly. 

And so bast always been from age to «ge} 

Before the bills did intereept tbe eye, 

Or that the frame was np of earthly stage, 

One God Uiou wert, and art, and still idtall be; 

The line of Time, it doth not measure thee. 

"Both deoth and life obey thy holy lore, 

And visit in their turns, as they are sent; 

A Uiousand years with thee they are no more 
Than yesterday, which, ere it is, is spent; ' 

Or as a watch by night, that course doth keep, 

And goes, and comes, unwares to them that sleep. 

" Thou earnest man away as with a tide; 

Then down saim idl his thoughts that mounted high .* 
Much like a mocking dream, that will not bide. 

But flies before tbe sight of waking eye; 

Or as the grass, that cannot term obtain 
To see the summer come about again. 

# ♦ * 

"Begin thy work, 0 Lord, in this our age. 

Shew it unto thy servants that now live; 

But to our children raise it many a stage. 

That all the world to thee may glory give. 

Our handy-work likewise, as fruitful tree, 

Let it, 0 Lord, blesHj>d, not bla<«ted be.” 

The translation of the one hundred and fourth Psalm perhaps 
exhibits Bacon at his best as a versifier, although even here 
there are occasional declensions from the elevated style, as in 
the reference to— 

"the great Leviathan 

That makes the seas to $eeth like pan.** 

But of the opening Mr. Spedding says (I think with somewhat 
exce^ive praise) that " the heroic couplet could hardly do its 
work better in the hands of Dryden,” and it is, at least, of such 
merit as to claim a longer extract than the other Psalms: 

"Fkther and King of pow*xa, both h^h and low, 

Whose sounding Dune all ereatorea serve to blow. 

My soul shall with the rest strike up thy praise, 

And carol of thy works and wondrons ways. 
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But who can blase thy beaatdea, Lord, aright) 

They turn the brittle beams of mortal Mghk 
Upon thy head thou wear’st a glorious crowu. 

All set with virtues, polish'd with renown: 

Thence round about a silver veil doth fall * 

Of crystal light, mother of colours all. 

The compass heaven, smootli without grain * or fold, 
All set with spangH of glitfring stars untold, 

And strip'd with golden beams of power unpent, 

Is niis^l up fur a removing tent. 

Vaulted and arched are his cliamber beams 
UiM)n the seas, the waters, and the streams: 

Tlie clouds as chariots swift do scour the sky ; 

The stormy winds u^Htn their wings do fly. 

Ills angels spirits are, that wait his will, 

As flames of Are his anger they fulfil. 

In tlie beginning, with a mighty hand, 

He made the earth by counterpoise to stand ; 

Never to move, but to be flxM still; 

Y«.’t hath no pillars but his sacred will. 

The earth, as with a veil, tmce cover’d was, 

The waters over-floa'fed all the mass; 

But upon his rebuke away they fled. 

And then the hills began to shew their head ; 

The vales their hollowed bosoms open’d plain, 

The streams ran trembling down the vales again : 
And that the earth no more might drowned be, 

He set the sea his bounds of lilmrly ; 

And though the waves resound, and beat the shore, 
V’et it is bridled by his holy lore. 

Then did the rivers seek their prr»per places, 

And found their heads, their issues, and their races; 
The springs do feed the rivers all the way. 

And so the tribute to the sea repay : 

Runnii^ along through many a pleasmit field. 

Much fruitfulness unto the earth they 3rield: 

That know the beasts and cattle feeding by, 

Which for to slake their thirst do thither hie< 

Nay desert grounds the streams do not forsake, 

But through the unknown ways their jonmey take : 
The asses wild, that hide in wilderness, 

Do thither come, their thirst for to refresh. 

The shady trees along their hanks do spring. 

In whid> the birds do build, and sit, and ring; 

* te. " roughness," like the **giaia " of wood. 
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Stroking tbe gentle air with pleasant notes, 

Ploinfi^ or chirping throi^h their warbling throaU 
The h^her grounds, where waters cannot rise, 

By rain and dews are water’d from the skies; 
Causing the earth put forth the grass for beasts. 

And garden herbs, serv’d at the greatest feasts; 

And bread, that is all viands’ firmament, 

And gives a firm and solid nourishment; 

And wine, man’s spirits for to recreate; 

And oil, his face for to exhilarate. 

The sappy cedars, tall like stately towers 
High-flying birds do harbour in their bow’rs; 

The holy storks, that are the travellers. 

Choose for to dwell and build within the firs; 

The climbing goats hong on steep mountain’s side; 
Tlie digging conies in the rocks do bide. 

The moon, so constant in inconstancy. 

Doth rule the monthly seasons orderly; 

The sun, eye of the world, doth know his race. 

And when to shew, and when to hide his face. 

Thou makest darkness, that it may be night, 

Whenas the savage beasts, that fly the light, 

(As conscious of man’s hatred) leave tlieir den. 

And range abroad secur’d from sight of men. 

Then do the forests ring of lions roaring, 

That ask their meat of Qod, their strength restoring; 
But when the day appears, tliey back do fly, 

And in their dens i^ain do lurking lie. 

Then man goes forth to labour in the field, 

Whereby his grounds more rich increase may yield. 
O Lord, thy providence sufficeth all; 

Thy goodness, not restrained, but gen^l 
Over thy creatures: the whole earth doth flow 
With thy great largeness poured forth here below. 
Nor is it earth alone exalts thy name. 

But seM and streams likewise do spread the 
The rolling seas unto the lot doth fall ^ 

Of beasts innumeiuble, great and small; 

There do tbe stately ships plongh np the floods; 
The greater navies look like walking woods; 

The fishes there fikr voyagee do make, 

To divera diores their journey they do take. 

Thera hast thou set the great Leviathan, 

That m a ke a the seas to aeeth like boiling pan. 

All these do ask of thee their meat to live. 

Which Hi due season thou to th^ doit give.” 
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Some allowance must be made (no doubt) lor tbe fact that 
Bacon is translating and not writing original verse. Neyertbelesa 
a true poet, even of a low order, could hardly betray so clearly 
the cramping influence of rhyme and metre. There is far less 
beauty of diction and phrase in these veime translations than in 
any of the prose works tliat are couched in an elevated style. 
Possibly the nature of the subject was against him. Tbeol<^cal 
verse, like theological sculpture, might seem to require something 
of the archaic, and a close adherence to the simplicity of the 
original prose. But I cannot help coining to tbe conclusion 
that, although Bacon might have written better verse on some 
subject of his own choosing, the chances are that even his best 
would not have been very good. 

A brief notice is claimed by the Colours of Good and JSvil» 
published in 1597 in the same volume as the first edition of the 
Essays} The title signifies the Fallacies, or "Colours,” by 
which a persuader labours " to make things appear good or evil, 
and that in higher or lower degree.” Each " colour ” is exem¬ 
plified by an instance, and followed by its " reprehension ” or 
refutation. One of the ten Colours set forth in this treatise may 
serve as a specimen of the rest. 

" Quod rem integram servat, bonum ; qnod sine receptn est, malum. 
Nam se recipere non poR«e impotentiae genua eat; potentia autem bonum.’* 
[That course which kecpa the matter in a man’s power is good ; that which 
leaves him without retreat is bad : for to have no means of retreating is to 
be, in a sort, powerless, and power is a good thing.J 

"Hereof Mwp framed tbe fable of the two frogs, that consulted together 
in the time of drought (when many plashes Ihat thejr had repaired to were 
dry), what was to be done; and the one propounded to go down into a deep 
well, beoauae it was like the water would not fail there: but the other 
answered, * Yea; but if it do fail, how shall we get up again t ’ ** And the 
reeaon is, that human actions are so uncertain and subject to perils, aa that 
seemeth the best course which hath most pass^es out of it. 

"Appertaining to this persuasion, the ftmns are, Yov akatt mgags* 
yourae^f on the other side, Tanhtm quantum voles stmes ex /oriuna, Ac., 
yon dudl keep the matter hi your own hands. 

"The repr^ensSon of it is, that Proceeding and resoUring in all acHone is 
nseeesary : for ae he saith wdl, Kot to resolve is to resolve j and many timec 
h breeds as nuuiy neoesnties, and engageth* as far in some other sort, as to 
resolve. 

* ix. ** sDtangts.** 

F F 2 


* Speddiag, IForibb viL 9S«92. 
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“ So it u but the covetoun man's disease translated into power; for the 
covetous mftTi will enjoy nothing, because he will have his fiiU store and 
possibility to enjoy the more; so by this reason a man should execute 
nothing, because he should be still indifferent and at liberty to execute 
anything. Besides, necessity, and this same/acto eat alea^ hath many times 
an advantage, because it aw^eth the powers of the mind, and strengtheneth 
endeavour. Ceterin pares necessitate certe superiores esHs [Being equal 
otherwise, in necessity you have the better]." 


§ 60 The Method of the " Essays ” ‘ 

The Colours of the Good and Evil are more closely connected 
■with the £smys than might be supposed. Both alike are ampli¬ 
fications (the Essays being mon? ample and varied) of a specios 
of rhetorical ecpiipinent called by Bacon ^a/efflr, “ Opposite 
Maxims,” or “ Antitheses of Things ” ; the object of which is 
thus set forth in the De Avgmentis (vi. 3) : 


“ I M’ould liave all topics, which there is frequent occasion to handle 
(M’hethwr they rolato to proofs and refutations, or to persuasions and dis¬ 
suasions, or 1.0 praise and blameX studied and prepared beforehand ; and 
not only so, but the case exaggerated both ways witli the utmost force of the 
wit, and \irged unfairly as it were and quite bevutnd the truth. And the 
best way of making sucli a collection, with a vi*-w to use ns well as to 
bnndty, would be to (*nntmct these romiuon places into c<'rtAin acute and 
concise scuteTiecs; to be as skeins or bottoms of thread which may be 


’ As to tho wonl ** Essay," it is inieresttiig to contrast what Bacon and Ben 
Jonson say of it. 

The former (in the cancelled dedication to Prince Henry, see below, p. 488) 
distinguishes "Essays" from "just treatises," impMng that his work mntt be 
expected to bo a little disconnected and abrupt: " Certain brief notes, set down 
ramnr signiiicantly than cnrioosly, which 1 have called E»ays, The word is late, 
but the thing is ancient. For ileueca’e Epistles to Lucilins, if om mark them 
well, are but Essays^ that is, dispersed vMaiMiom, though conveyw^n the form 
of Epistles." 

Bon Jonson will have none of the Essayists. They are the writere " that torn 
over books, and ate equally soarohing in aU papers, that write ont of what they 
presently or meet, withont choiM : by whieh means it happens that whirt 
they have dlsoredited and impngned in one work, they have, before or after, 
extolled the nme in another. Such ere all the JStsafdets, even their •master, 
Mouteigne " (^n Jonson’e fForks, ed. Gifford, p. 747). 

Considering tho gnat admiration expressed by Ben Jonson fin* Baoon*a slyle 
(eee p. 453) one ie a little sniprised to find no mention of Becon's JSssaySt and to 
note the essumption that Montaigne ia "Master of the Essayists." It may be 
noted that in 1635, describing the new edition of hie Essays to Father Folgentio^ 
Bacon says that in Italy the book was called Saggi Maredif " bnt I gave it a 
' waii^tier mun^ calling it * FaithAil Disoonrsee,' or * The Inwards of Thmgs.’" 
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imwinded at luge when they are wanted. ... A few instances of the thing, 
having a great many by me, 1 think fit to propound by way of example, X 
call them Antitheses of Thiuga” 

Many of the acute and concise sentences, thus propounded in 
the Aug^nerUis, will be found interspersed in the JEssaya, of 
which they often constitute a kind of framework. They are 
the " skeins or bottoms of thread/* to use Bacon’s own metaphor, 
while the examples, illustrations, and inferences, represent the 
“ unwinding.” 

In the ten Essays which complete tho earliest edition (1597), 
the acuteness and conciseness ” of the style are most marked and 
are well suited to the subjects treated of: (1) Study, (2) Dis¬ 
course, (3) Ceremonies and Respects, (4) Followers and Friends, 
(5) Suitors, (6) Expense, (7) Regiment of Health, (8) Honour 
and Reputation, (0) Faction, (10) Negotiating. These subjects 
do not admit of a rhetorical or periodic style, but ofiTord scope 
for common sense, humour, terse force, and apt homely illustra¬ 
tion. Bacon was not at this time conscious that he was writing 
a book that would last as long as the English language. He 
published these fragments of his conceits ” (as ho tells us in 
the dedication to his brother Anthony) to prevent tho circula¬ 
tion of pirated copies, not without an a[)ology, likening them to 
“the new halt-pence which, though the silver were good, tho 
pieces were small.” ^ 

In October, 1C12, the second and enlarged edition of forty 
Easaya was entered at Stationers’ Hall; and in the following 
December Chamberlain writes that ***Sir Francis Bacon hath set 
otit new Essays, where in a cliapter on Dtsformity ” (Essay xliv.), 
“ the world takes notice that he points out his little cousin to 
the life.” The “ little cousin " was Bacon’s former patron Robert 
Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, who had died in May, 1612; and if 
“ the world ” was right, Bacon probably wrote the new Essay 
in question (and perhaps others of the new Essays) after May 
in that year. That he hod spent some labour upon the work 
appears from the intended dedication to Henry Prince of Wales 
(cancelled owing to the Prince’s death on the 0th of November, 
1612), in which be says that, although he has not had leisure 


> For tbc early editiona of tbe see Biwdiling, Work$, vi 621*601. 
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to write jast treatises ** (is. regular trearises) by reason of his 
continual service, he has endeavoured to make them “not 
vulgar, but of a nature whereof a man shall find much in 
experience, little in books; so as they are neither repetitions 
nor fancies." 

The titles of the first three Elssays, Religion, Death, Good¬ 
ness and Goodness of Nature, at once show that the new volume 
rises to a higher level than the former: and on the same level 
are the Essays on Empire, Atheism, Superstition, Fortune, and 
Greatness of Kingdoms, Yet though the language is more 
elevated and periodical than that of the first edition, it still so 
far savours of the Antitheta that he describes his work to the 
Prince as certain brief notes, set down rather significantly 
than curiously," and thinks it necessaiy to defend the style by an 
appeal to Seneca. The word JSsmya, he says, is late—it was perhaps 
borrowed from the JSmiis of Montaigne, which were published 
in 1680—“but the thing is ancient. For Seneca’s HpiatleB to 
Luc-ilim if one mark them well, are but Essays, that is, dispersed 
meditations, though conveyed in the form of epistles." 

On the death of the Prince of Wales Bacon dedicated the 
new volume to his brother-in-law Sir John Constable. The 
new dedication is couched in an altogether lower tone than 
the first: 

“ My last Essays I dedicated to iny dear brother Master Anthony Bacon, 
who is with OikI. Looking unioiigst my papers this vacation 1 found others of 
the same nature ; which if I myself shall not suffer to be lost, it seemeth 
the world will not, by the often printing of the former.” 

It would be unsafe to take too literally this casual ^finding " 
of the new Essays in the course of the vacation, or to infer 
from it that Bacon under-rated his new work. If there is any 
discrepancy between the tone of the later dedication to Sir 
John Constable and the cancelled earlier dedication to the 
Prince, the latter probably best represents the labour spent on 
the new Essays, and the author^s opinion of them. 

The final edition of 1625 contains fifty-eight Essays (eighteen 
more than the second edition): but the author no longer excuses 
them as “ dispersed meditations." In nnmber, it is true^ there 
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is less difiference between the Third and Second Edition than 
between the Second and First; but he has enlarged them—so 
he writes in his dedication to the Duke of Buckingham—not 
only in number but also '* in weight, so that they are indeed a 
new work.” In their new form they are deemed by their 
author worthy of being translated into Latin, and Bacon avows 
his belief that “the Latin volume of them (being in the 
universal language) may last as long as books last.” 

Almost all the Essays so far adhere to tlioir original con¬ 
ception—“ certain brief notes rather significantly than curiously 
set down ”—that they for the most part avoid anything like a 
formal introduction or periotUc peroration. Thus in the late 
Essay on “Vicissitude of Tilings” (Iviii.) the opening is “Salomon 
saith, There is no new thing upon the earth; ” and the end, “ As 
for the philology of them, that is but a circle of tales, and there¬ 
fore not fit for this writing.” The introduction (if it may bo so 
called) is generally some short and abrupt maxim, metaphor, or 
quotation: “I cannot call riches better than the baggage of 
virtue; ” “ Houses are built to live in and not look on; ’* “ God 
Almighty first planted a garden; ” “ What is truth ? said jesting 
Pilate, and would not stay for an answer;" “Nature is often 
bidden, sometimes overcome, seldom extinguished;" “ An ant is 
a wise creature for itself, but it is a shrewd thing in an orchard 
or a garden; ” “ Shepherds of peoples had need know the calendars 
of tempests in State." 

Then follows the “ unwinding.” Plutarch, Tticitus, Seneca, 
Pliny, Livy, MachiaveUi, are brought forward to “exaggerate 
the case both ways with the utmost force of wit." If a con- 
clu.sion is arrived at, it is seldom o.stentatiou8ly or even decidedly 
set forth, but generally accompanied by prominent qualifications 
and modifications. The Essay, Uke the* sonnet, loves a quiet 
close. The earlier edition of the E^y on Parents and Children 
ends with, “ As the blood happens;" in the Essay on Seditions 
the end is, “ Or else the remedy is worse than the disease; ” in 
that on Dispatch, “ As ashes are more generative than dust; ” 
in Masques and Triumphs, “ But enough of these toys;" in the 
Essay on Deformity, “ And Socrates may go likewise with them; 
with others.” An Essay in Bacon’s sense of the word—-that 
is, a “ Dispersed Meditation,” showing what may be said on 
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both aidee^-naturally rejects anything in the way of a perwalion 
or emphatic termination. Only a few of the later Essays, sudi 
as those on Truth, Adversity, and Revex^, are exceptions to 
this rule. 


§ 61 The Subject Matter of the Essays 

We pass from considering the method of the Emiys to the 
consideration of their subject matter. And first as to their 
morality. Bacon claims for them in his dedications that they 
are “ not fancies,” but based on experience, and that they " come 
homo to men's business and bosoms.” This claim they fully 
justify. They <leal with men and facts os they ore, not as they 
ought to bo j and they lay down rules for conduct accordingly. 
In order to enable men to be on their guard against Evil Arts, 
they teach men the knowledge of Evil Arts; and in extreme 
cases, whore there is “ no remedy,” they occasionally allow the 
use of Evil Arts. There is indeed not wanting a sincere appre¬ 
ciation of virtue and a theoretical preference of the better 
course. “ Goodness of all virtues and dignities of the mind is 
the greatest, being the character of the Deity; and, without it 
a man is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing, no better than a 
kind of vermin ” (xiii. 5). To the same effect the Essay on 
Truth tells us that “ Clear and round dealing is the honour of 
man's nature; ” “ Wisdom for a man’s self is, in many branches 
thereof, a depraved thing ” (xuiii. 41); and “ notliing doth more 
hurt in a state than that cunning men pass for wise ” (xxii. 18). 

But on the other hand Bacon realises as keenly as Machiavelli 
that the state of society is unfavourable for the full ^ercise of 
virtue: " there is in human nature generally more ^the fool 
than of the wise ” (xii. 12); most people “ understand not many 
excellent virtues; the lowest virtues draw praise from them; the 
middle virtues work in them astonkhuieut or admiration; but 
of the liighest virtues they have no sense or perceiving at all ” 
(liii. 6). Men ore so naturally selfish or malignant that it is 
absurd to be angry with them for faults which they cannot avoid: 

Why should 1 be angry with a man for loving himself better than 
me ? And if any one should do wrong merely out of ill-nature. 
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why yet it is but like the thorn or briar which prick aud scratch 
bemuse they can do no other ” (iv. 18). Time and old age bring 
rathw moral deterioration than improvement: “ Age doth profit 
rather in the powers of understanding than in the virtues of the 
will and the affections” (xlii. 64). 

Such being the corrupt and pitiable state of human nature, 
how is the practical man to obtain power over others except by 
knowing the defects of human nature, and taking advantage of 
them 1 Herein the Essay on Negotiating goes as straight to the 
point as Machiavelli could desire : “ If you would work a man, 
you must either know his nature and fashions, and so work him; 
or his ends and so win him; or his weaknesses or disadvan- 
tages, and so awe him; or those that have interest in him, and 
so govern him” (xlvii. 42). Bacon, however, stops short of 
Machiavelli in not sanctioning the indiscriminate and liberal use 
of Evil Arts for the advancement of one’s fortune. For the 
most part he teaches them only that his pupils ma}*^ be on their 
guard against them; but he makes an exception in favour of 
Dissimulation and Falsehood, the occasional use of which ho not 
only allows but commends, although he protests against the 
useless folly of a general habit of deception: “ Ccrtiiinly the 
ablest men that ever were, have all had an openness and frank¬ 
ness of dealing, and a name of certainty aiid veracity. But then 
they were like horses well managed, for they could tell passing 
well when to stop and turn ” (vi. 29); and again, “ The best 
composition and temperature is to have oi>euneB8 in fame and 
opinion, scenrey in habit, dissiinulatirpi in reasonable use, and a 
power to feign if there be no remedy” (vi. 110); for though 
falsehood embaseth ” like alloy, yet it “ may make the metal 
work the better” (i. C5). 

Throughout all the Esmys Bacon, like the Father of Salo¬ 
mon’s House in the New Atlwniw, has ** an aspect as of one 
pitying mankind ”; but it is that kind of pity which is 
akin to contempt. He does not believe much in the purifying 
force of family affection. Though he admits that ^'wife and 
children are a kind of discipline of humanity” (viii. 89), yet, as 
compared with friendship, wedded love is inferior; **nuptial 
love maketh mankind, friendly love perfectetb it ” (x. 64); and, 
as for fiiendship, there is little of it in the world, and ** least of 
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all between equals, which was wont to be magnified. That that 
is, is between superior and inferior, whose fortunes may compre* 
hend the one the other” (zlviii. 51). Love itself is a Siren or 
a Fury, "the child of folly” (jl 4, 51). 

Religion is seldom or never mentioned in the Esmya as a 
basis for morality. As a subject of political interest it has a 
whole Essay devoted to it, treating of Unity in Religion; and 
the Essay on Vicissitude recognizes that sects and religions are 
the " orbs that rule in men’s minds most,” and gives precepts 
for staying those great revolutions. But there is very little in 
the Essays corresponding to the important place assigned in the 
Dt Augmentis and Advancement of Learning to the Christian 
Faith, as imprinting Goodness or Charity on men’s souls, and 
raising them to greater perfection than all the doctrines of 
morality can do. The theoretical morality of the Essays 
appears to be based upon the recognition of a public and 
a private Good, and upon the nobUity of preferring the 
wider to the narrower object. Their practical morality is 
based upon the recognition of the fact that for the most part 
men will prefer the narrower to the wider, their own to the 
public interests. 

The famous passage (Essay xvi. 1) in which Bacon appears 
to avow a preference for Atheism over Superstition, It were 
better to have no opinion of God at all than such an opinion as 
is unworthy of Him,” ^ must be balanced with the other saying 
(Essay xv. 1) : "I would rather believe in all the fables of the 
Legend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal 
frame is without a Mind.” Bacon drew a sharp line of distinction 
between matters of revealed Religion and matters of Science. 
The former, he says, are not to be criticised nor reasoqi^ about, 
but to be accepted in faith. Tliey are (see p. 474), like the 
rules of a game, purely matters of arrangement, dependent upon 
the will of God who arranged them, and consequently they are 

^ Al^oogh the eoatezt and the illnatration from Plntarch imply that "having 
no opinion about’* in the eame a« ** having an ophiion that there ia no andi nmon 
aa,“ yet the Latin tnnalation "nnllam iinsgrtam opiDionem,** ard atili mme 
the ittkertion of the word ‘‘good ” in Bacon's ktter to Sir Toby Matthew (160^ 
" to have no pood opinion about God," indioate that Bacon may have wavered 
between three ineaningi,(l} "believing that God does not exist;" (2) "not 
believing that God eziats;" (3) "believing that, thon^ God exists, we lumw 
nothing about Him." 
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unfit, by their very nature, to be made subjects of reason. It 
followed that a few niarveb or " fables" more or less in revealed 
Religion might be accepted without difficulty if they involved 
no conception ** unworthy " of Ood. 

But it is to be noted here that Bacon does not avow any 
preference for Polytheism over Atheism. Polytheism probably 
seemed to him unworthy " of God, inasmuch as, by introducing 
a multitude of wills, it appeared to introduce discord and 
limitations to the divine power; and we have seen above (see 
p. 430) that in a very striking passage of the MedUationet 
iSacrae Bacon applies to Ood the saying that *'it is a more 
atrocious thing to deny the power and majesty of the Prince 
than to slander his re^iiatiemV It was, perhaps, an intellectual 
even more than a moral necessity with Bacon to believe that 
the symmetiy and order of Nature proceeded from one all- 
powerful Mind, and the attributes of “power" and “order" 
struck him more than moral attributes.^ However, the Essay 
on Superstition goes a step further in the recognition of the 
necessity of having “ good opinions " about God. Horrified by 
the crimes that had been perpetrated in his own days under the 
name of religion, the author declares that Agnosticism itself 
is preferable to such a belief in God as would justify murder 
and treason. It is not to be inferred from these words that 
Bacon himself had the least tendency to Agnosticism. He 
dreaded, indeed, fur the sake of Science, the commixture of 
theological and scientific study; but if we may judge from the 
combined evidence of all his works, Including some most private 
and trustworthy expressions of feeling, he was, or desired to be, 
in all matters of religion, strictly orthodox, according to the 
tenets of the Church of England; inclining at first somewhat 
to the side of the Puritans, but in his later years busying 
himself less with religious polemics, and manifesting aversion 
to any changes in the discipline as well as doctrine of the 
Church. 

In politics the Ettay$ exlubit Bacon as a patriot rather than 
a cosmopolite, and as a royalist"—to use the title he 
claimed for himself—^rather than a favourer of the exteirsioii 

1 Compim hi« (ayinx on p. 41 ftbove, ** Are not the plousmi of tli« under' 
standing greater than the pleasures of the sffeetious I “ 
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of poptilar rights. As for external policy," there can no general 
role be given (the occasions are so variable) save one which ever 
holdeth. Which is that Piinces do keep due sentinel that none 
of their neighbours do oveigrow so (by increase of territory, by 
embracing of trade, approaches, or the like) as they become 
more able to annoy them than they were ” (xix. 65). War is 
regarded as essential to national life. ** No body can be healthful 
without exercise, neither natural body nor politic; and certainly 
to a kingdom or an estate a just and honourable war is the true 

exercise.for, in a slothful peace, both courages will 

effeminate and manners corrupt ” (xxix. 260). It is a funda¬ 
mental principle of foreign poUcy to endeavour to gain wealth 
at the cost of neighbour States; for *' the increase of any estate 
muiit be upon the foreigner; for whatsoever is somewhere 
gotten is somewhere lost” (xv. 140). 

Internal policy is to be regulated in many respects with a 
view to external war. The nation that is to become great is 
not to be over-taxed, because it is not possible “ that a people 
overlaid with taxes should ever become valiant and martial ” 
(xxix. 01). States arc to ** take heed how their nobility and 
gentlemen do multiply too fast; for, if the gentlemen be too 
many, the commons will be base; and you w'ill bring it to that, 
that not the hundred poll will be ht for a helmet, es^Kicially 
as to the infantry, which is the nerve of an army" (xxix. 113). 
Yet, within cerUiiu limits, “ the splendour, and magnificence, 
and great retinues, and hospitality of noblemen and gentlemen 
received into custom <loth much conduce to martial greatness” 
(xxix. 135); and ** kings that have able men of their nobility 
shall find ease in employing thorn and a better slide into their 
business; for people naturally bend to them as boru||;Q some 
sort to command ” (xiv. 40). " Sedentary and within-door arts 
.have in their nature a contrariety to a military dispo¬ 
sition,” and, though they mu not be now carried on by slaves, as in 
the ancimit States, yet they should be left chiefly to strangers” 
(xxix 105), the natives being reserved for agriculture and manly 
iniustries. 

The expression "balance of power” which we have used to 
describe Bacon's external policy, may also serve to characterize 
the interna! relations which he wished to see established between 
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the several orders of the State. King, nobles, merchants, 
yeomen, all in their several places, are to form a kind of cosnwSt 
after the pattern of the revolving heavens. Tlie King is to be 
the Primum Mobile (xv. 52; xvii. 21; xli, 59) which moves all 
things; yet each planet is also to have its private motion. A 
monarchy where there is no nobility is " a pure and absolute 
tyranny,” like that of the Turks (xiv. 6). The greater nobles 
ore to be kept at a distance, but not depressed (xix. 130); rather 
they should be maintained as a barrier between the King and 
the insolency of inferiors (xiv. 24); the lesser nobles ore to be 
encouraged as a counterpoise to the high nobility, and os being 
most influential with the common people and able to temper 
popular commotions (xix. 146). The Commons ore to be kept 
from want and necessity, and the better sort from poverty; for 
the rebellions of tlie belly are the worst (xv. 118). For the 
purpose of incrcjasing the national wealth Bacon advocates what 
we sho\«ld now consider .an excess of paternal legislature, “ the 
cherishing of manufactures; the banishing of idleness; the. 
repressing of waste and excess by sumptuaiy laws; the improve¬ 
ment and hu.sbanding of the soil; the regulating of things 
ven<lible; the moderation of taxes and tributes ” (xv. 124): 
** Above all things, good policy is to be used that the treasures 
and moneys in a State be not gathered into few hands. For 
otherwise? a State may have a great stock, and yet starve; and 
money is like muck, not good except it be spread. This is done 
chiefly by suppreasing, or at the least keeping a strict hand 
upon, the devouring trades of usury' engrossing, great pasturages, 
and the like ” (xv. 155). In the last resort, sedition among the 
nobles—^the Giants of the antique mythology—must be remedied 
by calling in the commonalty, the hundred-handed Briareus 
(xv. 170); and, for the immediate suppression of slight disturb¬ 
ances, the prince is always to have at hand some great person of 
miUtaiy valour (xv. 230). 

It will be seen that in this internal ** balance ” Bacon regards 
his political eoamot mainly from the point of view of the 
Primum Mobile, or King. It appeals to have been his genuine 
conviction that danger was to be apprehended from theinclina- 
tion of the times to popularity,** i.e, popular government. This 
phrase occurs in the private note-book called the CommevdarvM 
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SolviuBt in which he also notes a disposition to " popular estates 
creeping on the ground*’ in many countries. With the 
advantage of experience many will now pronounce Bacon to 
have been wrong in setting himself against a beneficial or 
irresistible tendency: but in those days, when Government by 
Parliament in its present shape was an untried erperiment, it 
is easily conceivable that even an able statesman might regard 
with dread the prospect of an administration conducted by a 
mass of incoherent and untrained legislators. Bacon appears at 
all events to have been sincere in bis desire to subordinate all 
classes and interests in the State to the royal Primum Mobile; 
and this feeling, in days when the boundaiy line between the 
Prerogative and popular rights was not well defined, may perhaps 
in part explain the strong language in which he impresses the 
need of deference oven on the part of the judicature to the will 
of the Crown: ** Do as the planets do; move always and be 
cai’ried with tho motion of your First Mover, which is your 
Sovereign.” Thus he addressed the judges from his place as 
Lord Chancellor,^ and to the same effect he writes in the 
Ssaayft: “ Let judges also remember that Salomon’s throne was 
supported by lions on both sides; let them be lions, but lions 
under the throne, being circumspect they do not check or oppose 
any points of sovereignty ” (Ivi. 136). 

It is not however the theology, nor the morality, nor the 
politics, nor even the fascinating language of the Assays, which 
should constitute their chief claims. They contain, compressed 
into the smallest compass, many of the best sayings of the phi¬ 
losophic works, based on, and occasionally illustrated by, srnne of 
the most fundamental axioms of Bacon’s philosophy. But their 
peculiar merit is that they not only imprint on the i^moiy a 
number of thoughts good in themselves, and abounding in 
practical use, but also reveal the path by which the author 
arrived at them and stimulate the reader to follow still fiirth^ 
on that path df analogy and to reach similar thoughts for him¬ 
self. For the basis of the JSssays, as of the philosophical works, 
is this fundamental thought, that in social life, as in non-human 
nature, results can only be attained by knowing causes, and that 
the processes of human nature may often .be not only illustrated, 

1 See above, 960. 
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bat even eso^tained and accomplisbedv by the application of 
certain Axioms common alike to animate and inanimate Nature. 
Thus the Essay on AmHtion is based upon the unexpressed 
axiom that *' All things move violently to their place, but easily 
in their place;” the Essay on Fortune haa for its basis the 
notion that a combination of many small causes often escapes 
notice; **Tlie way of Fortune is like the milken way in the 
sky, which is a meeting, or knot, of small stars, not seen asunder 
but giving light together. So are there a number of little and 
scarce discerned virtues, or rather faculties and customs, that 
make men fortunate.” Herein consists the peculiar fitness of 
the metaphors so richly strewn throughout the Essays: they are 
often more than illustrations, they ore the origins of the thought 
which the author presents to us; and of many of them Bacon 
would probably say, as he says elsewhere of Analogical In¬ 
stances: “These are not only similitudes, as men of narrow 
observation may conceive them to be; but the same footsteps of 
nature treading or printing upon several subjects or matters.” 


§ 62 Bacon as a Writer 

Remarking on the difference in style between the earlier and 
later editions of the Eseays, Lord Macaulay has been led to the 
conclusion that in the works of Bacon, as in those of Burke* 
terseness in youth gives place to rich copiousness in old age—a 
reversal of the natural order of rhetorical development. And 
this opinion has been so generally adopted without question 
that a refutation of it may not be without use. 

I do not believe that Lord Macaulay would have come to 
this conclusion if he bad had before him that complete collec¬ 
tion of Bacon’s works for which these and later times will 
remain deeply indebted to Hr. Spedding. Bacon’s style varied 
almost as much as his handwriting; but it was influenced more 
by the subject-matter than by youth or old age. Few men 
have dbown equal versatility in adapting their language to the 
slightest shade of eircumstanoe and purpose. His style de¬ 
pended upon whether he was addressing a king, or a great 
nobleman, or a philosopher, or a friend; whether he was 
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composing a State paper, pleading in a State larial, magnifyii^ 
the Prerogative, extolling Truth, discussing studies, exhorting a 
judge, sending a New Year’s present, or sounding a trumpet to 
prepare the way for the Kingdom of Man over Nature. It is a 
mistake to suppose that Bacon was never florid till he grew old. 
On the contrary, in the early Demoes, written during his con* 
nection with Essex, he uses a rich exuberant style and poetic 
rhythm; but he prefers the rhetorical question of appeal to the 
complex period. On the other hand, in all his formal philo¬ 
sophical works, even in the Advarieement of Learning^ published 
as early as 1605, he uses the graver periodic structure, though 
often illustrated with rich metaphor. The Essays^ both early 
and late, abound in pithy metaphor, as their natural illustration; 
but in the later and weightier edition—in which they were 
enlarged not only in number, but also “ in weight so that they 
are indeed a new work**—there is an intentional increase of 
rhetorical ornament and illustration, and, in some of the later 
Essays on more serious subjects, there is somewhat more of the 
periodic structure. But this is caused by the weight of the 
subject, not by weight of years. 

As instances, take first the following specimens of the early 
florid style (a comparison between the servant of Love and the 
servant of Self-love) from the Device of Essec^ 1594-5 : 

^ But give ear now to the comparison of my master’s condition, and 
acknowledge such a difierence as betwixt the melting hailstone and the 
solid pearl. Indeed it seemeth to depend as the globe of the earth seemeth 
to hang in the air; but yet it is firm and stable in itaelfi It is like a enbe 
or die-form, which, tow it or throw it any way, it ever lighteth upon a 
square.... His fidla aielike the fallsof Antaeus; they renew his strength : 
his clouds are like the clouds of harvest, which makes the son f<nth 
with greater force ; his wanes and changes are like the moon, whose ^obe 
is all light towards the son when it is aU dark towards the world ; indi is 
the excellency of her nature and of hu estate.*' 


Nex^ take a passage from tbe Advancement of Learning (1605). 
luougb publidied twenty years before the last edxtacu of tim 
it is no less periodic in structure, and hardly less rich in 
style, than the passage quoted hy Lend Macaulay from the 
latter. 
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^Nfitlker ii oerlainly tluA o&er mtnit of leanUng, ia xojNnMiiig I3x« 
IsiMnironie&oM wbieli grow ftoiu muito loa&t muok io^eorioir to tibe fomoTi 
of zelisTiiig tibenecMaities wMch ariw from notoie; wludb merit was lively 
IteA fodth by the endentB in that fingned rela^n of Orj^beua’ theatre; wh^ 
all beasta and bizda aasembled, and forgetting their several appetites^ aome 
of prey* aome of ^une, aome of quanel, stood all aodably together listening 
unto the airs and accords of the hmp ; tibe soimd thereof no sooner ceased or 
was drowned by some louder noise, but every beast returned to hia own 
nature. Wherein is aptly described the condition of men j who are foil of 
savage and unreclaimed desires of profit, of lust, of revenge ; whidi, as lon^ 
as they give ear to precepts^ to laws, to religion sweetly touched with 
eloquence, and persuasion of books, of sermons, of harangues, ao long is 
society and peace maintained ; but if these instruments be silent, or that 
sedition and tumult make them not audible, all things dissolve into anarchy 
and confusion.” 

On the other hand the Sittory of Hmry VlLy written in 
1621, although it is for the most part periodic in structure, yet 
by its abruptness and occasional roughness, ite colloquial phrases 
and homely metaphor, often reminds us of the earlier Essays: 


So that they were now like sand witliout lime; ill bound together; 
especially as many as were English ; who were at a gase, looking 
strange upon one another, not knowing who was faithful to their aide, 
but thinking that the king (what with his baits and what with his nets) 
would draw them all unto him that were anything worth. And indeed 
it came to pass that divert came away by the thrid, aometimes one and 
sometimM another.” 

Or take from the same source ' the following humorous 
description (all the more humorous when it is remembered that 
Bacon himself had been both a lawyer and a privy councillor "*) 
of Henry VII.'s instruments, Empson and Dudley: 


** And as kings do more ea^y find inatrumenta for their will and humour 
than for their aervice and honour, he hod gotten for his purpose, or beyond 
hit purpose, two instmmenta, Empson and Dudley; whom the people 
esteemed aa hit honV'leechea and diearers: bold men and careless of fam^ 
and ^lat took toll of thefr mairtet’s grist. . . . These two pereems^ being 
lawyers in edence and privy eouncillori in authority (as the coimption of 
dm best things is the wont) tamed law and jnaitiee into wormwood and 
T^dne.” 
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In accordance with this adaptation of tiyle to sul^ect, we may 
expect to find a richer luid more rhythmical afyle in thoao essays 
which deal with high subjects such as Truth, Death, Adversity, 
Dbve, Envy, Friendship, and a more blunt and colloquial style in 
those that deal with more commonplace subjects such as Studies, 
Faction, Discourse, Health, Expense. But the edition of 1597 
included only these latter commonplace subjects. This then 
(independently of the intention to add weight to the last edition), 
is a sufficient reason why the langui^e and consti'uction in the 
supplementary Essays might naturally be more sentmitious, 
periodic, and elevated than in the earlier Essays—without sup¬ 
posing that Bacon's style underwent any great and imusual 
change in his maturity and old age. 

It would seem that Bacon’s habit of collecting choice words 
and phrases, to express his meaning exactly, briefly, or ornately, 
hlid from a very early date the effect of repelling some of his 
hearers the interspersion of unusual expre^ions and meta¬ 
phors. Fresh from hearing an argument of Mr. Francis Bacon 
in the year 1594 *' in a most famous Cliequer Chamber case,” a 
young lawyer thus records his impressions: 


His argnment, contrarted by the time, ecemed a hataille $errie, as hard 
to be diHcovered aa conquered. Tho unusual words wherewith he had 
spangled his speech were rather gracious for their propriety than strange for 
their novelty, and like to serve both for occanons to report and means to 
remember his aigument. Certain sentences of his, somewhat obscure, and 
as it were, presuming upon their capacities, will, I fear, make some of 
them admire rather Uian commend him.” * 


Conscious of this temptation to be singular and obscure, 
Bacon would often ask bis friends and secretaries (so Iktwley 
informs us) "if the meaning were expressed plainly enough, as 
being one that accounted words to be but subservient or ministerial 
to mattm*;” and in letters to Bishop Andrews and Toby Matthew 
he asks them to "mark whatsoever shall not seem eurrent 
4n the s^le,** and to correct "such words and phrases as” they 
" cannot Uke.'' On one occasion (as early as 1610) the King is 
said to have manifested his disHke for Sir Frimeis Bacon’s 

w . 


^ Spedding, L 868. 
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** extmvsganit style ** ^ by requesting same one else to represent 
mofe soberly tiie wishes of the House of Commons. It would 
therefore be mme in accordance with foot to call attention to 
this singaiaiity of language, largeness of vocabulary, and ricfo- 
ness of illustmtionB, as distinguishing Bacon's style to some 
extent in every period^ and etpecudly in kis early pariod^ than to 
lay stress upon any imaginary development of the bold early 
style into a florid late one. ' 

But the leading peculiarity of Bacon's literary style is its 
aympcUhetic nature; that is to say, its versatile adaptation to 
every slightest variation of subject or aspect of a subject. As 
Lord Chancellor, he can bo florid and discursive upon the 
King’s I*rerogative, but homely and forcible on ordinary legal 
business. ** 1 do not mean to make it a liorse-race who shall be 
first at Westminster Hall,” and again, " By the grace of God I 
will make injunctions a hard pillow to sleep on.” Even inillio 
later additions to the earlier Essays—though for the most part 
purposely “ weighty ” and periodical in structure—^yet, when the 
subject needs it, we find the old terse metaphor characteristic of 
the earliest edition : '* The rebellions of the belly ore tho worst;" * 
** Money is like muck, not goo«l except it be spread; ” * “ But then 
it must be a prudent king, such as is able to grind with a hand- 
mill;”^ "Distilled books are like common distilled waters, 
flashy things.” ^ 

If therefore any difference could be exhibited in detail 
between Bacon's later and earlier styles it would probably be 
found to be this, that the later nvorka are nwre fru from, nnc&mmon 
words and phrases and are " more mrreni in the sbyk'* He seema 
gradually to have succeeded, with tho aid of friendly critics, in 
riiaking off his early tendency to " spiuigle his speech ” with 
fit and terse but unusual expressions. But that bo felt any 
pride in, or even set just value on, his unique mastery of 
the English language there is scarcely any indication. 0/ his 
Latin he was proud; "They tell me,” he writes (February 1610) 

¥ 

* > See atwre, p. SOI. Tha word *'axtiavaf{ant'* may poadbly nfar to flbi 
thoo^t aa wall aa to tbe laagnagetmt thoae who liava hm Ba^’a uttarmeoa 
in tha Honoe of Gommana will find that, wHansver tba King is nanKcmad, an 
"antiwmganaa" of langoagie aooompuitoB **extraTagaaee " of thought. 

* JBwopK, XT. 87. * Rid. 76. * RfoTlv. fifi« 

■ Rid, It. so, a paango added in tha later edition. 
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oomplaioentfy to friend Toby Mattliew, "tliat A^Lvtin is 
tum^ into silver and become cairent.*^ His friend was then in 
Spain, <dose to the terrible Inqniatticm; but Bacon thinlQi 
tiie Inquisition would pass his liStin: " Had you been here, you 
should have been my Inquisitor before it came forth: but I 
think the greatest Inqinutor in Spain will aUow it."** We may 
search all Bacon*8 writings through before we shall 6nd a senteiK^ 
like this to show that he took an equal pride in his 
Yet others of his day, and those good judges, were aware that 
he was a master of Engliah style. Sir W^ter Baleigh pronounced 
him eminent both as a speaker and as a writer; and here i; the 
judgment passed by Ben Jonson on Dominns Verulamius, as a 
speaker, a^r his death: 

** His language (when he could spare a jest*) was nobly censoriona No 
wan over spake more neatly, morepressly, more weightily; or suffered less 
emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. No member of his speech but 
consisted of his own graces.* His heasors could not cough or look aside 
from him without loss. He commanded where he spoke and had his 
judges angry and pleased at his devotion. No man had their affections 
more in his power. The fear of every man that heard him was, lest he 
should make an end.’* * 

The same critic, in a review of the great English writers from 
the earliest ages, awards the palm to Bacon: 

** Cicero is said to have been the only wit that the people of Borne hady 
equalled to their empire. We have had many, and in their eeveial ages, 
.... Sir Philip Sidney and Mr. Hooker (in Afferent matter) grew great 
masters of wit and language, and 'in whom all vigour of invention and 
strength of judgment met. The Earl of Essex, ntdde and hig^; and Sir 

* It is poaiH>le that Bacon’s pride in his Latin may have been inaaseiad not 

emty by nJs oompantive unfiiintlisritjr with that laagusge bnt also a Ifttie 
eontemporary crinohm, not always quite so ikvoimme t ** 1 econe even now,** 
says Cnambwlain, Decembo' 16m, 1608, **from reading a ekMt diMoana el 
qneitt EUSsheth's Hfe, written in Latin by Sir Frsnels Baecn. If yon have hot 
aaenorheeidiff it, it b wwth your inqniiy; and yet metiiinks he dofh loiUPiMV* 
«sr« towards the end, and falls from hk fust pitch; mUker ion Jw an t uU tihad 
Ms WOI oUds lew «r hwah.**—(Speddng, vL 288.) . 

* ffUs Mnla atmie of Bacon’s demta. Oompsie whet the mitiUhl Telverldl 
reperte to Bason hhnisif (see abovey p. MS): *nt U too osesnisn In erety enni^ 
month fat Oonrt that year greatnoM shall be abated; and, ns fonr Unforns imk ftsen 
osotowr IssehM^ sssAelllAefrvAtls pou.'* 

* That ie, I eimM^ **eaQh mit of hia qtseeh had a grace of its own.*' . 

* Ben Jonson's Wonc^ ed. Cnfford, p. 740. 
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Walter Balel^ not to be contemned ei^Mw for judgment or atyie, Sir 
Henry Sevile, gmre, and truly lettered s Sir Bdarin Sandya, excellent in 
boiSi i L(ad Kgerton, tbe Caumcellory a grare and great oratoTi and 'beat 
wlien be was proToInd. But hia learned and aide (thongb nnfoitanate) 
■aeoeBBor ia he who hath filled up all numbersi* and perfcmnad ^t, in our 
toAgoei which may be compared or preferred either to insolent GreecSi or to 
haughty Borne. In short, within his view and about his time, were all the 
wits bom that oould honour a language or help study. Now things daily 
fall; wits grow downward, and eloquence grows backward; so that he may 
be named and stand as the mark and of our language.” * 

Bui of all this, his peculiar greatness, Bacon wot^ld seem to 
have known little or nothing; and perhaps for this very reason 
he. gained the palm of style the more easily because he was 
indifferent to it, and hardly conscious of his claim to it. In his 
estimation, litenuy style was a snare quite as often as a help. 
In " civil occasions, of conference, counsel, persuasion, discourse,” 
or the like, “ a sensible and plausible elocution may be of use; 
but surely to the severe inquisition of truth, and the deep 
progress into philosophy it is some hindrance.” * It is— 

“The fimt distemper of learning, when men study words and not matter; 
wbeiwrf though 1 have repreaented an example of late times, yet it hath 
been and will be, Bgeundum et mcf;u» tt minus, in all time. ... It seems to 
me that Pygmalion’s frensy is a good emblem or portraiture of this vanity; 
for words are but the images of matter; and, except they have life of 
reason and invention, to fall in love with them is all one as to fall in love 
with a picture." '* 

Another reason for Bacon's indifferdhcc to English style was 
Uutt be wrote for posterity and disbelieved in the permanence of 
the language of Spenser and Shakespeare. He rested his fiime 
upon bis Latin writings. For the sake of making bis philosophy 
generally inteUigible in bis own times to the learned in aU 
oountrieSk we oould not have been surprised if be bad desired to 
have bis words translated into the language of the learned; but 
it was not of bis own times that be was thinking; but of fbture 
ages. As be grew older be ajq>ears to have been more and more 
impressed with the hopelessness of any expectations of lasring 

> A Lattniam, meaaiag “has attatnad pwfeetion.'* 

* Btt Jonwm's Wmit, ad. Offlbtd, p. 749; 

* A d nme 0 m iiU qf Luindmgt Beak 1. iv. % 
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fame or luefalness ba8e4 upon Englkb books. Ab early as 1607 
he desued to have the Advancement of Learning translated into 
Latin; hut this was forliis contemporaries i*i foreign parts—^"the 
privateness of the language wherein it is written, excluding so 
many readers " at least, there is no mention of postmty. 
But after his downfall—when age, and infirmities, and poverty 
prt>88ed on him, and he stretched forth a more eager expectation 
to those " future ages" to which he bequeathed his name and 
reputation—^he repeatedly avows his belief that English books wiU 
not last When he sends the Latin translation of the Advance¬ 
ment of Learning to the I*rinco, he says (1623); " It is a book, 
T think, wiU live, and he a citizen of the world, ae English boohs 
are not; ” * in his de<lication of the last edition of the Essays 
to Buckingham (1625) he conceives that (he Latin Volume of 
them (being in the universal language) may last as long as hooks 
shall Inst; ** and in a letter to his intimate friend, Toby Matthew 
(1623), he more plainly avows both his regard for the opinion of 
**posterity” and his belief that posterity would not preserve 
works written in the ” modem languages: ” 

** My laboan oro now most sot to have thotue works which 1 had formerly 
published—as that of Advancement of lioaming, that of Henry VII., t ha t 
of the Essays (being retractate and made more perfect) well tn^ated into 
Latin by the help of some good pens which forsake me not For these 
modemlmguagamllat one time or other phty iJte bank-rowtes* with hool^f 
and since I have lost much time with this age, I would be glad^ as* Qod 
give me leave, to recover it with posterity' 

It is very strange, and not a litUo sad, to think that, owing 
to this deeply-rooted distrust in the destiny of hia native 
language, Bacon threw away (so far as we can see) muellkof the 
small portion of his life devoted to philosophy and Hteratoi^ 
The very means Uiat he took to insure fiune have tended to 
deprive him of it. Who, except a scholar <» two at the Uni- 
versi^es^ now reads, in the Latin, the De Augmentis, the 
Novum Organum, or the SapienHa Veterum, or that l^k which 
was to **]a8t as long as books shall last,” the Latin ttanslaticai 

* 8peddin& UL. $01. * Md. vU. ISO. * i.e, **baitkmpte.** 

< So Mr. Spedding's text': peihaps **os**aatas **so Su as." Beta Ghmsili 
roods "if^'iiirtead w **ts.* 
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of the Bmay$t For the Teat Eoglish-speaking race the 
twentieth century, amid the increasing pressure of the olainui 
of English authors, it seems jaobable that the Latin works on 
which Lord Bacon rested his. fame with future ages, will be 
little better than waste paper. It will be the despised Advanct^ 
meni of Learning and the English Etmga that will sustain his 
reputation as a master of woids as long as the English language 
shall last And the same disappointment of his expectations 
has befallen his Science. All that Bacon thought best in it 
is now unanimously rejected as worthless for present uses; and 
some have even domed that it was ever worth anything for use 
in the past. Hence it has come to pass that the man who, 
more than any other, protested against ‘'Pygmalion’s frenzy’* 
of devotion to words, himself owes in great measure that ex- 
istence which he coveted in the minds of posterity to his litersjy 
style. Posterity has taken the philosopher at his word and 
pronounced that he spoke the truth when, in mock-modesty, be 
declared that he himself was but “ the trumpeter to call the 
wits together.*' 

Tet while a general acquiescence must be pven to this' 
verdict, it must not bo adopted without discrimination. If 
Bacon is now no more to us than a Master of words, it must < 
be at least admitted that Bacon's words are not as other 
men'a It is not “ the cfaoiceness of the phrase, and the round 
and clean composition of the sentence, and the sweet falling of 
the clauses, and the varying and illustration of his works 
with tropes and figures," that constitute his claim to a literary 
immortality: it is ihat his words—to use his own expression— 
are ** male,'* by which he meant not impotcntly ornamental, but 
generarive ot such thoughts as are potent to produce action. 
As loi^ as infirm human nature remains what it is, few English* 
men will &il to learn something about their infirmiUes from the 
EteajfBf and to rise from their perusal with a quickened contempt 
fyr an olgectless existence, and for those who, having an olgect, 
do not go straight towsods il Progress as the Sciences may, 
it is difficult to believe that the Advanement of Learning 
can ever become quite mitaquated or superfluous; as long at 
least as it is not supeifluotts to inspire mankind with a eon- 
fident» patient^ and enthusiaarie faith that there la an order 
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and coRia8p<mdence in the whole TTnivene of Leannii^; 
one Law rules all the provinces of animate end inanimate 
Nature; that it is the will of Qod that CBs diildien shall 
approach more closely to Him by searching out His ways in 
heaven and earth and in the human heart; that no imaginaiy 
darning sword of divine jealousy need deter the student from 
drawing near to this Paradise of BCnowIedge; and that no Pillaii 
of Hercules, with their antiquated ne plus uHrOt need now be 
supposed to bar the voyage of the explorer who is bent on 
steering out from inland seas into the untraversed ocean. And 
in this sense the English works of Bacon may still be regarded 
as a Pariua MasetUus Temparis, a veritable Male Birth of Time, 
bearing the inscription Plm vUra^ There is more beyond/* and 
justifying that prediction of the Prophet which the author of 
the Inatawraiio Magna proudly placed upon his title-page, MvMi 
ptrirantibwU et augeMur Sri^ta.^ 

^ Daniel, zii. 4 
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§ C3 Professor Fowler's Defence of Bacon's Morality 

There have not been wanting modem defenders of Bacon's 
morality who are unwilling that he should bo called in any sense 
a pupil of Madiiavelli. *' Nothing/' says one of these,* ** can 
well be more remote either from what is ordinarily understood 
by Machiavellism, or from some of the actual utterances of 
Hachiavelli himself, when taken in their literal sense. ISan 8U,<^ 
passages as the following, expressing, as I believe. Bacoils 
genuine sentiments: ‘ I take Goodness in this sense, afi^t* 
ing of the weal of men, which is that the Grecians,eidi‘’Philain<«^ 
thropia. This of all virtues and dignities of the mind is the ’ 
greatest, being the character of the Deity; and without it man 
is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing; no better than a kind of 
vermin. Ac/ * Wisdom for a man’s self is. in many branches 
thereof a depraved thing. It is the .wisdom of rats, that will 
be sure to leave a bouse somewhat before it foils.’ ” And the 
same advocate defends Bacon hr teaching the Art of Self* 
advancement, on the ground that a moralist is justified in giving 
" rules for bettering one's own fortune, provided, at least, that 
ntek rules an not likely to interfere toUh ^ general welfare!* 

Such a defence does not meet the case. It is not by 
■howii^ that Bacon tkeoreHnUly admires goodness that we 
can disprove the fact that he was influenced by MacldiMrelU. 
Madtiavelli himself is as frank as his pupil in reoognlzing 
tiueretieaUy the badness of the Evil Arts which he nystematiaMi. 

* KoisfliLp sas. 

A FirofvMwrFowkr. Framefe p. 41. 
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*’ Them ways/’ says the teacher," are cniel and oontraty, not only 
to civil, but to Ohristiau, and, indeed, human conversatimi; for 
which reason they are to be rejected by everybody; for certainty 
^iis better to remain a private person than to make oneself king 
by the calamity and destruction of one’s people. Nevertheless, 
he who neglects to take the first good way, if he would preserve 
himself, must make use of the bad.” 

It is not, therefore, by quoting theoretical condemnations of 
selfishness, or praises of truthfulness, that an advocate can hope 
to justify the morality of the JSsmys. The justification must be 
effected, if at all, by showing that Bacon does not ” give rules 
for bettering one’s fortunes ” without providing that mch rules 
shall not interfere with the general welfare.'* But this cannot be 
shown. Against the enthusiastic eulogy of Goodness above 
quoted, we are forced to set the caution—true enough, but 
suspicious in a treatise great part of which is taken up with 
precepts concerning the art of “ bettering one’s fortunes’’•—that 
" extreme lovers of their country or masters were never fortu¬ 
nate, neither can they be.” ^ Against the statement that ’’clear 
and round dealing is the honour of man’s nature,” we must 
place the admissions that, ” No man can be secret except he 
give himself a little scope of dissimulation,” * and that ” the 
best composition and temperature is to have openness in fame 
and opinion, secrecy in habit, dissimulation in seasonable use« 
and a power to feign if there be no remedy.” * As for politicians, 
tortuosity and deceit are considered by Bacon almost matters of 
necessity in them: ” Such (envious) dispositions are the very 
errors of human nature, and yet they are the fittest timber to 
make great Politiques of, like to knee-timber, that is good fat 
ships that are ordained to be tossed, but not for buildin^ouses 
that shall stand firm.” ^ It is true that he dislikes antOreads 
the predominance of cunning: ” Nothing,” he says, ” doth more 
hurt in a State than that cunning men pass for wise.” * But in 
his Mssaig an Tmtlk he is obliged to admit that ” mixtiite of 
fidsehood is like alloy in coin of gold and nlver, which may 
make the metal work the better,” though the metal is debased 

« JSwiy*, xL SS. « mu vi 7S. 

* itoi. xiiL <9, ** ii oml^ fimbw." 

f ML woLllL ^ 


* ML vi iie-iia. 
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by And in practice we have found that Bacon considered 
thio alloy not unfrequentiy necessary. 

Again, we have seen that one part of Bacon's Art of Self- 
advancement—or, as he called it, the Architecture of Fortune— 
oonristed in morigeration," that is, in accommodating oneself 
to the ways of great men ; another consisted in Ostentation, or 
showing off one’s abilities to the best advantage; and one of 
the precepts of this art is that " Honour that is gained and 
broken upon another hath the quickest reflection, like diamonds 
cut with facets; and therefore let a man contend to excel any 
competitors of bis honour in out>shooting them, if be can, in 
their own bow.” * Those who defend these and other similar 
precepts as not likely to interfere with the general welfare ” 
can hardly have realised wliat their author meant by them, and 
must be referred to his own interpretation of them in the (7om- 
mm^artus Solutua. There we found Bacon making notes with 
the view of putting these precepts in practice; deliberately pre¬ 
paring to conform himself to Salisbu^’s humours and to support 
Salisbury's propositions, whether right or wrong, at the Council 
Board; seeking opportunities fur attending the King at meals» 
and for engaging great persons in converaation in public places,, 
thereby to increase his own reputation; trying to show one great 
Lord how far he (Bacon) is superior to the present Attomey- 
Oeneral, and another great Lord what reverence he would receive 
from him (Bacon) if he were Lord Chancellor; elaborating 
compliments and messages of condolence and little arrangements 
to induce lesser persons to remember him in their wills; and 
qrstematically noting down a rival’s weakness and shortcomings, 
in order that he may drop out casual epigrams holding them up 
to ridicule, so as to prepare the way for ousting him from his 
office in order that he himself might step into the vacant place. 
All this is very small and mean and far bdow the level of the 
villainy of the Evil Arts of Machiavelli; but it does not cease to 
be bad merely beouise it is not colossal; it does not cease to 
be hollow, falW, demoralizing, fatal to all purity and nohility in 
social life, because it is—truth compels us to say it even of so great 
u geniu»->inarvellou8ly and portentously contemptible. Surely 
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such a doctrine of the AKdkitectnre of Poitane, to be baUt np 
upon petty untruthfulness and petty ostentation, cannot be 
sheltered—in the face of snch plain practical UlnstraticHiS of its 
tendency, afforded os hy the author hiinself—under the quiet 
assumption that ''such rules are not likdy to itU^ere with 
the general welfare!* 

' The author of Daniel DenmdA appeara to me to have had Frande Baoim in 
)ifT mind when she wrote the following defeooe of diaeinmlaticHi uid Dwonda'a 
retort. ** There's a bed style of httmbog, bat there's also a good s^le, one that 
nils the wheels and makes progress possible .... It’s no use having an Order of 
Council against popular shallowness. There is no action poasible witnont a little 
acting." 

*' One may be obliged to give way to an occasional necessity/’ said Deronda. 
" Rut it is one thing to say, * In this particular case I am forc^ to pnt on this 
fitolscap and grin/ and another to buy a pocket foolscap and practise myself in 
gritinina . . . . If 1 were to set np for a-public man, 1 migitt mistake my own 
BuoceM mr public ezi^iency." 

A few -gMss farther on die sneaks of snch systematic disdmnlation aa being 
dostmotive m '* that openness which is the sweet fresh air of our moral lUb." 
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SUMMARY OF THAT PART OP THE “ADVANCEMENT 

OP LEARNING” WHICH TREATS OP PHILOSOPHY 

§ 64 The ' Ajovahcemekt of Learkino :Natural 

Philosophy 

In pp. 353-5 above, the reader will find a brief 8taile|pent of 
the scheme of the whole of the Adm,ficemmJt of lAammg^ with 
^its triple division of human learning into Histoiy, Poesy, and 
Philosophy; and a summaiy was given of the few sections 
devoted to History and Poesy. We proceed now to summariso 
that part which treats of Philosophy. 

N‘ 

The truths of Nsturul Philosophy have been sajd to lie hid in mines; 
but art, or Vulcan, is also a great discoverer of natuiti truths ; and, owing 
to the importance of experiment and practice in the study of Nature, wo 
must discuse separately the mine and the furnace, the pioneer and Uio 
smith, the inquisition of causes and the production of effects, or in other 
wolds. Natural Sciemee and Natural Prudence. {Adv, II. vii. 1 ; 
Augm. IIL iii.) 

First then for Natural Sdeuoe or Theory^ This is usually divided into 
Physic, Meiaphysic, and Mathematic; but we shall place Mathematic under 
the bead of Metaph^^o, inung the word Metaphyde not in its ordinary 
wnse of “supematuial,*** nor os identical with Prima Pbilosophia (which 
is the parent of all scicDcei) but as the higher portion of Natural Science. 
Physic will contemplate that which is inherent in matter and thmafora 
tiaiHBtory; Metaphyaie, that which is abstrarted and fixed. Physic will 
handle that which supposes in nature only a being and movii^; Meta- 
phyme, that which supposes further in nature a reason, understanding, and 
plan; Phyde will sedc matodaland efficient causei^ Metaphysic,formal 
and iaal causes.* 

1 See jraeSetA i. 4, 30. 

* **Final sad fotiDsl osusss** ake (Professor Fowler, F^ameis Asomi n. 701 ** the 
ulfiamts purposes whidi tfah^ sabwrve, snd that Inneraiod ocamitatnan jpv 
nsiflufm Aunt the ofihsr proporties of sn object at quality are derived.** 
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To talcfi m enunple, Physie will be content with noting thnt file ie 
the eipw of indnnition in elay^ end of “eolliqnetioii ** in wax; bnt J[eta> 
phjiky not content with noting causee that produce varying eflhct^ will 
aaoend to the fixed causea, or laws of nature, which produce mduration in 
the one case and cnlliquation in the other. Physic and Metaphysic are 
both based upon Natural History ; agd the three form a kind of pynunid in 
which Natural History is the lowest layer, describing the variety of things; 
next comes Physic, describing the causes, but variable or respective causes; 
higher still comes Metapbysic, describing tbe'fixed or constant causca As for 
tho vertical point, the summary law of nature opus quotl operatur Dem a 
principio tuque ad wo know not whether luim’s inquiry can attain to it. 
Tlieso throe stages of knowledge are to the impious no better tliau three steps 
upward to rebellion—Pelion on Ossa, and on Ossa Olympus; but to the pious 
they are 08 a Trisogion, Holy, Holy, Holy, to tlie Glory of God. 

As to Physic, it is not deficient, though possibly inaccurate.’ As to 
MetaphysiSp considered os the invcHtigation of hirmal causes (the form being 
viataty that which detenoines a thing to be wbat it is), it is ' 
defick^ For though Plato de.scried that Forms wrere the true object of 
knoa’1c<lgo, he fell into the error of supposing that Forms are absolutely 
abstracted from matU'r instcail of being confined and determined by 
matter; and so his opinion proved bamm. Others have given up the 
search after Forma as liopeless. But they have been led into this 
despair by the fniitless search after the Form.*) of substances, such as the 
Form of a lion, an t>ak, off gold. This search is no less nseltfsa and absurd 
than tile attempt to soelk in gross the Forms of those sounds w'hich make 
whole worde, u'hich ^^mposition and transposition of letters are infinite iu 
nuiiilier. But how miteh easier to inquire the Fonns of those sounds adiich 
make simple lettere^ and hence to infer the Forms of Wf'rds ! In the same way 
it is a comparativoly simple task to imiuire the Forms of sense, of voluntary 
motion, of vegetation, of colours, of gravity and levity, of density, of tenuity, of 
heat, of cold, and all other natures and qualities. These (like an alphabet) 
are not many, and from these all created things derive their essences (upheld 
by matter) ; and to investigate these Forms is the task of Metaphystc. 

Not that Physic does not deal with these qualities. But how 1 Only as 
regards the efficient and variable causes. For example, Physic asserts that 
the cause of whiteness in snow and frost is the subtle intermixtum of air 
and water. But this is not the Form ; it is only the Efficient CoBe which 
is aver but the vehicle of the Formid Cause. But if the inquiry he made In 
Metaphyrie,the answer is something of thb sort, that two transparent bodiea 
intermixed, with their optical portions arranged in a simple and xegnlar 
ord«C, constiitate whiteness.* 


' For Baeoit*s eonfidenes (subsequently shaken) in the simplicity of the inveeti* 
gations of /brsis see pp. 8SS, and 361. 

* For FamUt see note on p.8St, above. 

.* This is on addition onlv found in the ils if Mjmwnrts. As to the investigatiea 
M ** whltenesB,** see Vaiunu TermSnue, p. S50, above. 
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TAb of Phyde aw ever narrow and reetnuned; for ptiyelcal eaium 
ligAl to new invention in Mmift materia ; but a'boaoever knows a 
FtMTitt knows the poadbility of sup^indaeing the nature of that Form upon 
any variety of matter; and his path is like that described, though in a more 
diHne sense, by Solomon, **When thou goost, thy stops shall not be 
straitened ; and when thou runnest, thou shall not stumble." 

The ‘second task of Metaphydc, namely, the inquiry of Final Causes 
(that is, the objects for the sake of which an agent, whether qonsciously or 
not, has been performing on ac;tion) has been not so much neglected as mis- 
pla^; for it has been transferred from Metapbysie to Physic. Here it 
has proved an excuse for sluggishness, so that the atomic philosophy of 
Democritus (who did not suppose a Mind in the frame of things, and, 
therefore, neglecte<l Final Causes) has proved more fruitful in physical 
science than Urn philosophy of Plato or Aristotle, who intrtKfucod Final 
Causes, the former as a part of theology, the latter as a part of logic. But 
in its right place, that is in Metaphysic, this inquiry into fipfi|. Causes is 
good ; and there is no repugnance between Fonnal and IWlv.Oattses. 

, For example, to say, in Physic, that the cause of the hairs in is 

to protect the sight, is misplaced and prejudicial to inquiry, hut there is 
no repugnance bittween that Final Cause and the cause that pilosity is 
incident to orifices of moisture,’* For two causes can be true and com¬ 
patible, one declaring an intention, the other a consequence only; and 
the wisdom of Qod is more admirable when Nature intendeth one thing 
and Providence draweth forth another. > 

In Mathematics there is no deficienoe ; buttbbUtudyof pure Matheinatici 
is not sufficiently Tec<jgniz«^d as a remedy for dull, f|#|i|Biring, and wmsuons 
understandings ; and, as nature is further dis(;losed, there cannot foil to 
be more kinds of mixed Mathematics. {Adv, II. vii. 1, viii. 2; Avgnit 
III. iii.—iv.) 

Passing from the Mine to the Furnace, i.«. from Natural Science to Natural 
Prudence, we divide it into three parts, experimental, philosophical, and 
** magical,” corresponding to the three divisions in Natural Philosophy, viz.. 
History, Physic, Metaphysic.^ Not much tad be effecUKl by the first two of 
these; and the third is altogether deilcient. For the present books ot 
monstrous Magic are to the future books of genuine and Metaphysical 
Magic what the story of King Arthur is to Osesar’s Commentarira—^ihe latter 
beiiig both more wonderful as well as more true. 

In the present Magic it is not the ends, but the meauB, that ore absurd. 
By studying weight, colour, fragility, volatility, we may superinduce these 
qualities np<m any metal, and produce the alchemist’s first object—gold ; by 
studying arefactions, assimilation of nourishment, the increase and clearing 
of the ^»irits, the depredations made by the spirits on the humours and solid 
parts; by investigating diets, bathings, anointings, and the like, we may 

* In the Latin translation the madly empirie and monmtl jwutics which he 
hera calls ezperimeittal, is ralegsted to Natural History and honishsd /tom 
FUkiop|Ay. 
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attain thair aecond object^piolongatitm of life. To devel<^ 6i# tme 
Ma^ jre mnat moke a Kalendar of invention^ noting abo tblngi4eeqMd 
impoauble or not yet invented, and abo approxunationa to inrentfonaiand 
we must also be careful to value inventbna, not in proportion to their 
immediate iiee, but for the light they throw on the farther dbeovery 
of cauetja 

Thut* far concerning Natural Philoeophy, wherein, if any zeadera eon> 
tradict, the Author will not contend. If it be truth, the voice of Nature 
will consent. 

“ And as Alexander B<»igia was wont to say of tlie expedition of the 
French for Naples, that they came with chalk in their hands to mark up 
their lodgings aud not with weapons to fight; so I like better that entry of 
truth which comoth iMuiceably with chalk to mark up those minds which are 
capable to lodge and hafbour it, than that which cometh with j>ugnacity 
and contention.'* 

It will be well, however, to odd a Kalendar of donbts or problems, and 
of popular errors in particular matters ; and also an account of differences of 
<»pinPB[ touching the principles of nature, (A<fr. 11. viii. 3—6; Avgm,. 
Ill, v,— wl Jin.) 


§ 65 Tub Advancement op Learning." Human Philosophy ; 
Man Segregate": the Understanding 

The third sub^vision of Philosophy, it will be remembered, 
was Human Philosophy. This includes, first the knowledge 
of the connection and nuitnal influence of body and mind; 
secondly, knowledge concerning the body; thirdly, knowledge 
concerning the mind. 

Again, Human Philosophy may be either simple or parti' 
cular, considering man segregaie; or elso conjugate aud dvtl, 
coDsideiiug man cofi^egaU and in society. 


The knowlcilge of ** human nature entire,** that ia of the conneetion 
between body and mind, has been attempted, but with doubtful mooeaa 
(A<lv. XL ix. S; IV. i.) As to the knowledge of the body, medical 

Kience haa been more pnffessed than bbouxed, and, there b a deficienee in 
the registration of caaes and in the ** ii^nivy which b made by anatomy; * 
wlierdia, althot^ men might not bs ntUixed, the needful results us^bA be 
obtained from dissection of beasts alive.* Cosmetic and ashletic axe 
deficient, but the deficiencies «xe not worth supplying. (Adr. IL x. 1<^13; 

. * Bse^)u's iMMdtion in (he aiitivivisection oontroveisy b hei« clearly defiasd. 
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Anfin. tv, ii) The investigation into the human mind may inquim the 
natUM of the sonl or mind) or the faculties thereot 

Tha soul) being inspired immediately from Ood, and not extracted out of 
the mass oi heaven and earth, is therefore not a subject for philosophy, but 
to be inquired of by religion. As for divination and fascination—the two 
appmidiees to this part of the knowledge concerning &e soul—they are 
deftcient, not in mass, but because of the undetected mixture of verity and 
vanity. (Adv. II. xi I—3; Alt^m. IV. iii .—ad jtfi.) 

As to the faculties of the mind, since we described three above, the 
Memory, the Imagination, and the Beason, it might be supposed that the 
knowledge of the mental faculties would deal with these three. But we 
were then speaking of the parts of learning produced by the several ports 
of the mind ; now we are speaking of the sciences which handle the porta 
of the mind, and for this purpose wo shall diWde the subject into two 
ports, the one being the Understanding and Reason, the other, thejWiU, 
Appetite, and Affection. For whereas the Reason produces ** position or 
decree,'’ and the Will produces action or execution, the Imaginationmyves 
in both provinces. Fur Sense delivers its images to the Imagination befon 
Reason can judge of them, and Reason delivers its judgments to Imagination 
before the Will can execute them. It is true that the Imagination is not 
always servant but sometimes dominant, for exomple, in matters of faith and 
Religion: ** Nevertheless, because 1 find not any science that doth properly 
or fitly pertain to the Imagination, 1 see no cause to alter my former 
division.” The knowledge of the Reason is the art of arts ; for os the band 
is the Instrument of Instruments, so is the mind the iiomn of Forms ; and 
the intellectual arts are four—(1) invention, (8) judgment, (3)reteRttoii or 
memory, and (4) tradition. {Adv. IL xii. 1—3; Augm, V. 1.) 

(1) As for invention of arts and scieuees, all confess that at present it has 
no existence. The beasts, which were gods to the Egyptians, have been as 
reasonable inventors as men. The ordinary Induction, concluding upon 
enumeration of particulars without instance contradictory, is a mere 
conjecture, which may be overthrown by some new instance; as if Samuel 
had rested upon those sous of Jesse which were brought before him, and 
failed of David, who was in the fid.d. It is not possible from mere pur* 
tienUura to rise at once to the principles of sciences. Even if the printiplea 
could be in some cases rightly ascertained, yet it is impossible by i^llogisms 
to deduce middle propositions^ firom them in natural philosophy. For the 
syllogism consists of propositions, end prepodtions consist of word% and 
words are often only the current tokens of popular unsoieutifie notions, 
having nothing in reality eoneaponduig to them; eo that no amount of 


* HuU fSr genend pronosiiiofis about eoneretee, dfstingttishsd from an aJm tr aet 
p fepe dti oB sodi oa ‘Mhfagi that am equal to the asms tidngam equal to one 
anowsr.” A partfcnlar proposition about oooemtes wmild bo laalcod as Ummt / 
a gMMi^ pmpooitian about oouemtos to mUUUe; and an abotract pconosition as 
falsest. 8se ooooud parsgrsub of tho summary of tbo JktimecMo, above, 
p. IM* and the fourth pom^lin of the €ogttaia^ p. 342. 
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argument eon ever correct the initial error or deduce a true conclnticm. 
Not that the senses are in fault; bnt the intellectual powers are weak, and 
make false inferences from the reports of the senses. 

This part of invention the Author purposes in a future treatise to 
expound in two ports, one termed Reperimtia lAteratOt the other 
Intetpretatio Nahtrae. These terms are explmned in the Latin translation, 
which states that there are three ways of advancing, let groping in the 
darkness, that is, with unmethodical and casual experiment, 2nd being led 
by a guide's hand, that is, passing from one experiment to atnother 
{Experientia lAterata)^ Srd being led by the light itself {Jnterpreiatio 
Naturae.) {Adv. II. xiii. 1-6 ; Augm. V. ii.) 

As to invention of speech or argument, it is not properly invention, 
but resumption of that which lias been already invented ; and it implies 
two courses, preparation {Promptuaria) and suggestion {Tojiica), Both 
Cicero and Demosthenes approve the premeditation of theses, to be 
{Nirticularisod and utiliml as occtuuon may allow ; and their authority may 
outweigh Aristt^Ue's ridicule of the Sophists (who, as he says, exhibit shoes 
ready made instead of teaching how to make a shoe) and may warn us 
against changing a rich wonlrribe for a pair of shears. Suggestion—which 
directs us to marks that may excite our mind to return and reproduce its 
collected knowledge—is useful for inquiry os well as for invention; for a 
faculty of wise inquiry is half a knowledge. Topics may be particular as 
as well as general; and, in every special inquiry, we shall gain by drawing 
forth the subject into questions or places of inquiiy. {Adv. II. xiii 6>10 ; 
Augm. V. iii.) 

(2) From irtpcntion we pass to judgment. The judgment of proofs and 
demonstrations may deal with inductive or deductive proof. But in 
Induction the same action of the mind which invents, judges. Therefore, 
for judgment of Induction, the reader is referred to what has been said 
above concerning the Interpretation of Nature. But in deductive proof the 
case is different; for the invention of the middle proposition is one thing, 
and judging of the consequence of the syllogism is anotlier thing, and 
therefore necessitates separate consideration. Tliis art (of judging deductive 
proof) has two ports, a part of Direction, and a part of Caution ; vix. 
Analytic (representing Direction) which fmmes a true form oi ^llogism, 
by deflections from which we may judge emmeoas deducOms; and 
Elsnche (representing Caution) which exhibits the more subtle forms of 
sophisms with their refutations. Dnd^ the latter head should come the 
great sophism of sophisms, the equivocation or ambiguity of words and 
phrase, especially such as express tiie eommon adjuncts of essences; 
in^ority, minority, priorify, posterity, identity, diversity, posability, act, 
totality, pact, existmee, privation and the like, 
e Bat there is a mndi more profound and important kind of 
into which no inqnixj has been made. These are not external bnt ataate 
in the mind itadt For the mind of man, not being a dear and eqnal 
gloss, bnt rather like an encbanteil glass, is fnll of inherent mis* 
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repreaentatioiia.1 For example, it ia marc aifectod by a few affirmative* 
than by many negatives (an error which is the root of all superstition), 
end it supposes in nature a greater uniformity than there reidly is (on 
error that has perverted ast^nmomy}.* Secondly, there axe the false 
appearances imposed upon us by our individual nature, imprisoned as we 
are in the caves of our own complexions and customs; so, Plato intermingled 
hisphilosophy with theology, Aristotle with logic, Proclus with mathemalaca, 
an^ while the alchemists extracted a philosophy from tJie furnace, Gilbert 
made one out of his observations of a load>ston«.* Thirdly, there are the 
false appearances irapt>sed by words, which are framed according to the 
notions and capacities of the vulgar ; and although we think we govern our 
words, yet oftentimes, as a Tartar's Ikiw, they shoot back upon the under¬ 
standing, and mightily eittanglc the judgment.* Lastly, the application of 
different kinds of pnMif to different snhjet'^ts is an important part of 
judgment; and it is deficient {Aite. 11. xLv. 1-12 ; Augm. V. iv.). Passing 
rapidly over (3) memory^ which is noted os “ weakly inquired of," we come 
to the fourth intellectual art, tratiition ; wherein wo may discuss the organ, 
the method, and the illiistmLion. 

(4) Hie inquiry inu> one kind of oigan, Uie written signs of language 
(hieroglyphics, Ac.), is deficient; the. inquiry into words, as being “ the foot¬ 
steps and prints of reason ” (philology), is reported not as deficient hut as 
“very worthy to Is' reduced into a science by itself." MetluNl should lie of 
two kinds, one, (“ magistral ’’) for teaching what is old, the other for pro- 
grassion toward what is new. For the latter purpose, knowledge should be 
delivered in the same inethml wlierein it was discoveretl, transplanted as it 
were with the roots. The method of enigmatical tradition, once in credit, 
has been disgraced by the impostures of many vain persons; but a far 
better method is that of aphorisms ; Avhich test solidity, ptiint more directly 
to action, and stimulate inquiry. To emlHxly doctrine in Problems and 
Solutions is toilious and destructive of unity. Methods should be adopted 
to the subject and to the audience ; and herein should be considered the 
manner and limitation of the propositions and*the degree of detail required 
(for what avails Ortelins’ universal map to direct the way between Ismdon 
and York ?)—a subject whereat the inquiry is deficient. {Adv. 11. xvL 1—• 
xvii 14; V. v.—^VI. ii.) 

The illustration of traditUm is llhetorie, a science excellent and excel¬ 
lently well laboured, whose object is “to apply Beason to Imagination 
for the better moving of the Will,” ot again “to fill the Imagination 
to second Season.”* For whereas Reason beholds the future and the 

* 8sa pp> 379*80, above, for this metaphorin connsetion with the Id/oU. 

* Those sre Ae Idols of the Tribe, although the name is not here mentioned. 
For the Idols, as discussed in the Kovum OrgoMmut seep. 331, above. 

* These ate the Idols id the Care. Fwr an aoeonni or the depreciated Gilbert 
see above, p. 886. 

* These are the Idols (A the Foram or Markei-nlaoe. 

* The D» Augmeutis has it thus: “Manus Rnetoricse non aliud est qnam nt 
JMiamSt didamina Phaniaritut apftieel tl eommendeft ad extiitandam ai»petitnm et 

H H 2 
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sum of time, Affectton (t.e. pamon} beholds mexelj the pieseat; and 
therefore, as the present fills the Imagination more^ Beason is cmnmoolf 
Toaquidied; but when Bhetorie makes things future and remote ai^pear as 
present, then Imagination revolts to the side of Beason, and Beason pva- 
vaila As deficiencies in Bhetorie, there are marked, first, a collection of 
the Colours or Sophisms which disguise good and evil; secondly, a collec¬ 
tion of Antitheta, i.e. theses argued pro et contra ready for oratorical appli¬ 
cations ; thirdly, a collection of Formulsa to serve as prefaces, conclusimu, 
digressions, transitions, excusations, &c. (Adv» 11. xviii. 1-9; Augm. 
VI. iii.) 

There remain two appendices, one concerning editions, commentaries, 
and critical apparatus; the other concerning the art of teaching. The 
latter appendix includes the order of snbjocts taught; the variation of 
easy subjects with dillicnlt; the application of different kinds of learning 
to the different natures of pupils ; and the intermission or continuance of 
exercises so as to perpetuate good habits and break off bod ones. {Adv, 11. 
xix, 1-3 ; Atft/m. VI. iv—•/?«.) 


§ 66 The'^Advancement ofLearninq:’* Human Philosophy; 
Man ‘‘SEaREQATE;” the Will 

Having discussed the knowledge that deals with Reason, in 
all its branches, Bacon now proceeds to the knowledge that 
treats of the Will. 

Herein most have been content to set forth patterns of virtue, without 
giving precepts how to confom one's life to those patterns; probably 
because the subject consists not in novelties nor subtleties but in common 
matters in which men have despised to be conversant A treatise on the 
Tillage or " Qcoigics *' of the Mind should treat, first, of the nature of good; 
secondly, of the rules for confirming man’s will thereunto. 

Concerning the nature of Qood men have discoursed well and divided it 
well, according as it refers to mind, body, or estate (t.e. circumstances). Bat 
it should be more clearly recogniaed that all things animate oiMnaoimate 
have tendencies towards a doable nature of Good; first towardohe Good 
of the individual, second towards the Qood of the whole or dase to which 
the individual belongs. Of these two tendencies the latter ia the nobler; 

This oonsideration must induce ns to award the palm to the aetive 
over the eontemplative life ; it decides for docrates or Zeno, and virtue, 
against the C^jrrenaies or Epicuraa, and pleasure- Hence we most censure 

Tolmtatcm.'* And tiie “ of the Inwgiaatioa ia thus explained t 

daniqoe Rhetoiioae Phantasiam mptereeitematicnihu ct cimuIairiBt quae Batkoi 
tnppetiea feraat.” Bence we see that **aapl]ring Beason to the ImSirinotion ” 
means **adaptin|SfganwBts so as to appeal to the InegiBoticm;” and uaagiaar 
tioa b to bo^*fliwd with sneh iaagea and oboervatimis as may aantat Besson.** 
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Ejnotttfeiiis preaappcMe* tliat felicity must be placed in those things 
vhidi axe in our power lest we be liable to fortune and diaturbanoe. 
Hence also we must censure the desire to fly ih>m perturbations rather than 
extinguidi them, and the ‘^teudemess ** of certain ancient philosophers who 
retired too easily from civil business in order to avoid indignities and 
perturbations (Jdo. IL xx. 1—8 ; Aug. VI. i) 

Private Good is either passive or active. The latter is the worthier. 
Passive Good consists in the preservation or perfection of one’s own nature; 
active Good in imprinting one’s own nature upon other things. 

Pasang to that Good of men which concerns society, and which we 
will term “ duty,” we are to consider it not in its relation to society (which 
subject is reserved for the discussion of man " congregate ”) hut in its effect 
on the individual, or man “segregate” ; and Arst we will treat of the 
fruit, then of the culture necessary to obtain tbe fruit. The duty of a man, 
as a member of tbe State, bas been well bandied by others; but the duty 
of a man in his profession, vocation, and place, bos been only indirectly 
set forth by men of different professions, who have unduly mngnifled 
their several vocations; wherein, however, must be mentioned with 
special praise His Majesty’s treatise on the duty of a King. 

For the complete discussion of the duties and entities of professions, we 
should know their vices and impostures; for it is not possible to join 
serpentine wisdom with columbine innocency except men know all Uie 
conditions of serpent. We must also treat of domestic and social 
relations in detail, and of the comimrative importance of different and 
possibly contending duties. (Adv. II. xxL 1>11 ; Augm. VII. ii.) 

After discussing the fruit, i.e. the nature of Good, we come to the culture, 
f.c. the means by which the Will should be conformed thereto. If it be 
said that this culture, or cure of the mind, belongs to divinity, it may 
bs replied that divinity has moral philosophy for her handmaid ; and this 
subject has been left uninquired. First, then, like true husbandmen, we 
must ask what depends on us, and wliat ddes not. In the culture of the 
mind, two things are beyond our control, points of nature and points of 
fortune. Human nature cannot lie altered, but vinrenda fermdo^ it must 
be conquered by iufering ; not, however, by a dull suffering, but by a wise 
and industrious suHbring, better called “accommodating” or “applying.” 

Kow as we cannot fit or supply a garment till we ha^'e taken the measure 
of the body, so we cannot apply culture to the mind till we have set down 
varieties of human nature. For example, we must conrider versatility as 
compared with narrowness of mind ; the disposition ^t conceives and 
executes far->reacbing plans (or “longanimity”) as compared with the 
oontruy; the dispositbn to tab pleasure in the good of others or benignity 
as compared with malignity. ,Add to this the impressions of nature, imposed 
on the mind hy age, climate, ImUh, beauty, nobility, wealth, pro^rity, 
and their oppoates; all of which must be as carefully studied hy the 
cultivator of the mind as varieties of soil the sgriculturist. And as 
in the body, we must study not only pbyriology but also pothole gy. So, in 
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the mindf dUeosee ae well as oitlinaiy nature must be known; whence it 
follows tha t we must at this point study the affectiona These ou^t to 
have been handled by Aristotle directly in his Ethics, instead of collaterally 
in his Rhetoric ; nor have the Stoics examined this subject in a practical 
way. Bat the poets and historians are the best teachers of this knowledge, 
showing us the complex motions of the affections, and how to set affection 
against affection and to master one by another; aa for example by employing 
fear and hope to bridle the rest. 

Having considered the nature of the field, and the limitations of culture, 
we pass now to culture projHsr, that is, to the work that is within our 
command. Hero we ought to discuss custom, exercise, habit, education, 
example, imitation, emulation, company, friends, praise, reproof, exhortation, 
fame, laws, books, studies. Of these, we can but touch on one or two. 
Aristotle was careless in saying that of those things which consist by nature 
nothing can ho changed hy cusUnn; for it is not true of those things 
wherein nature admits a latitude. The following precepts are useful for 
tlie fonnatiun of good habit; (1) Do aol begin with too difficult exercises 
(wliich may discourage), nor with too easy (w'bb h stop progress); (2) prac¬ 
tise when the mind is best disposed, sr* as to gain rapi<lity ; and when it is 
worst disposed, so as to make the mind more supple; (3) bear ever towards 
ibe contrary extreme of that whcieunto we are by nature inclined ; (4) 
since we all naturally hate constraint, the mind is brought to anything 
better, and with more sweetness and happiness, when that to which you tend 
is not ostensibly the primary, but a secondary, object. Lastly, os regards 
biHiks and studies, it is obvious tliat moral philosophy and political philo¬ 
sophy are unfit studies for youth ; and os to scholastic morality, there is a 
danger lest it make men too precise, arrogant, and incompatible. Many 
other precepts might be given both os to studies, and the other points, 
company, fame, &c., enumerated alsive. But the best kind of culture of 
the mind is based on the fact that the minds of all men are at some times in 
a i>late more perfect and at others more depraved; whence arises the precept 
t<i fix and cherish the “ good hours'” of the mind and to obliterate the evil; 
the former object being accomplidied by vowe, constant resolutionai and 
exercises, the latter hy some kind of expiation of that which is past, and 
tlio re commencement of a new course. But this part seems sacred to 
religion. Wherefore we will conclude with the most compe^oue and 
noble of all methods of culture, that a man propound unto himself honest 
and goodf ends,*and that he he resolute, constant, and true unto them, so 
that he may “ mould himself into all virtue at once,” not artifteiaily and by 
pieces, but by a natural and general growth. For no preceptor can frame a 
man eo excellently for tfie duties of life as can Love; and ** if a man eet 
before bimiielf the good of others, and be truly infiamed with chanty, it 
doth work him suddenly into greater perfection than all the doctrine of 
morality can do.” Thus we conclude the Culture of the Mind, which hae 
for ita object to make the mind sound, beautifril, and active for all the 
dutiesof life. (A<ie. II. xxii 1-17 j Anpai. VIL iii 
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§ 67 The ^'Advancement of Learning : *' Human Philosophy ; 

Man ''Congregate’* 

Having now considered man segregate," Bacon proceeds to 
that part of Human Philosophy which considers him in his 
" congregate ” or civil aspect. 

Civil knowledge has three parte, convcreation {i.e. eociiU intercuurBe), 
negotiation (i.e. the carrying on of busincfls) and government—corresponding 
to the three objects sought by man in society, vix. comfort, nse, and pro* 
tection. Wisdom of conversation deals With behaviour ; which, being tho 
garment of the mind, ought to have tho conditions of a garment; it should 
l)c in fashion, not too elaborate, so shaped as to set forUi the bettor f|ualitius 
of tbe mind, and hide the worse; and above all it ought not to be too 
restrictive for exorcise or motion. But this subject has been elegantly 
handleil. (Adv. II. xxiii. 1-3; Angm. VIU. L) 

On the other hand the wisdom of business, or negotiation, has not been 
collected into writing; the principal treatise on it being the l*ioverbs of 
Solomon. There are also some fables to the point. But now that the 
times abound with history, living examples are better than fictitious; and 
the best form of writing on the variable necessities of public or private 
business will be found in histories, or in bitigraphies and letters, with infer¬ 
ences deduced from them ; for knowledge drawn freshly from ]>articulars 
before our eyes is most readil}^ applied to |)articular occasions. 

But there is another part of the wisdom of business quite dilferent from 
the above ; for we have been talking of the wifidom of counsel to others; 
but there is also a wisdom for oneself consisting in the Architecture of one’s 
own fortune ; and this is deficient and deserving of inquiry, partly because 
Science diould embrace every knowledge, partly because fortune, as an 
organ of virtue and merit, deserves its due consideration. 

The Architect of Fortune must study the particular natures of present 
actians and persons; for these are as it were the minor propositions in his 
syllogisms; and without these, no major propositions, however true, con 
issue in true conclusions. But a few general precq>ts may be given. For 
example, the Architect must trust counteDances and deeds rather than 
words; yet he most corunder the motives of deeds, and not despise words 
uttered under Uie influence of passion; he may study men from the 
evidence of their enemies, servants, and friends; but better by considera- 
tum of their natnrea and objects; judging weak impulsive men by their 
natures, stremg and self-controlled men by their objects. For all tiiese 
pnrpOMS tiie sh<ntest way is to have acquaintance with men of genenfl 
knowledge, a n d to be intiinate with at least one friend who has perfect 
inteUigenoe in each special subject; you riiould also be fnnk enough to 
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provolu otben to opennetui of speech, without revealing what jon ponrself 
would keep secret Also the politic wise man should resolve in eveiy con¬ 
ference and action, besides the present action, to learn something new for 
future action. 

Further, the Architect must study his own weakness and defects, giving 
himself more or less scope, according as the times suit his nature or other¬ 
wise ; choosing his course of life, his friends, and his models, in conformity 
with his own nature, so that he Itaay excel. He must always set forth his 
own merits, not neglecting the Art of Ostentation, which, “if it be carried 
with decency and government, doth greatly add to reputation.” Not less im¬ 
portant is the art of covering one’s defects, which a man may accomplish in 
three ways: by caution in avoiding tasks too great; by colour,” in tinging 
every defect with a hue of some corresponding virtue (representing his 
cowardice as mildness, dnlness as gravity, Ac.); and, thirdly by confidence, 
the last but surest of all remedies. 

Another precept is to make the mind pliant and obedient to occasion 
(for nothing is more politic than to make the wheels of our mind con¬ 
centric and vr>lublo with the wlieels of fortune), though we must not 
neglect also the art of fonning our own plans and making our own occasions. 
Further, the Architect miist not always be resented or dissembling, but 
must obsi^rve a happy mean Wtween the habits of futility and dissimulation ; 
for the greatest politicians have in a natural and free manner professed their 
desires. Lastly, men must judge aright not only of the consequences of 
things, but also of proportions and comparisons, pTeferring things of substance 
to things of show. 

In the marshalling of men’s pursuits toward their fortune, the order 
should Iks, first, the amendment of their own minds; secondly, wealth ; 
thirdly, reputation ; and fourthly, honour. 

Other precepts fit for the Architect of Fortune are to embrace matters 
which do not occupy too long time; to imitate Nature (who never does 
anything in vain), and if one cannot attain one’s first object, to reach a 
second, or else a third, or at least something; never to commit oneself 
irrevocably ; and, lastly, in friendship, to rememl>er the precept of Biaa, 
“Love though you may hate, and hate as though you may love.” 

All these arts may be called Good Arts; with Evil Arts, such as 
MachiavelU has enumerated, no doubt the pressing of a man’s foHfkte may 
be more compendious ; but “the shortest way is commonly the foulest,and 
surely the fairer way is not much about.” Again, even though men refrain 
firom Evil Arts, yet the Sabbathless pnrsnit of Fortune leaves no room for 
the duty to God. Mon of Uio world should remember that Fortune is coy 
wbm 1^6 is much wooed ; but a better caution is “Seek ye first ^ King¬ 
dom of God whidi we may apply to the mind and say, “Seek ye first 
the virtues of the Mind; ” and although the human foundation (of virtue) 
has somewhat of tiie sand, the divine foundation is 'on a rock. (Adv. 11. 
xxiii ; Aiiyin. VIII. ii) 

As for Government, to the governed it is for the most part secret, though 
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to OoTeraon it diould be clear; even as tbia vorld, which to ua meius 
dark, ia in the sight of God as a aea of glass before Hia throne. In handling 
atteh a subject, reverence ia due; for next to the crime of rebellion ia the 
crime of futility, for which Sisyphus and Tantalus were punished. Writing 
to a King that is a master of this science, the Author thinks it becoming to 
pass over this subject in silence. But toucliing tbe more public part of 
government, the laws, he notes tliis dehcience, that men have handled them 
either as philosophers imaginatively and unpractically (in discourses like 
the stars,^ which give little light bci'ause they are so high,) or else as lawyers 
treating of what ia received as law, and nut of what ought to bo law. 

A middle course should be pursued in discussing this subject. Men 
should write as statesmen, laying down what ought to lie, and may lie, law | 
not omitting the means for making laws certain and easy of execution ; 
suggesting how they are to be penned, revised, expounded, pressed, or 
mitigated ; considering liuw far laws that regulate private rights may in* 
flucncc the coinmonw'eal; and generally discussing all the means liy which 
laws may be aduunistered and endowed with such elasticity and adaptability 
to circumstances as to receive **animation.” As for the sujieriority of the 
Laws of England to tJie Civil Law, to enlarge upon it would lie to iiilormix 
practical details with general sciemve. II. xxiii. 47—50; Augm. 

VIII. iii.) 

Here the Author concludes the subject of Human Philosophy which, with 
History and Poetry, mode up the totality of human Lejiming. Before 
passing to divine learning, he looks Imck upon his W'ork and compares it to 
the mere tuning of instruments, which is in no way pleasant to hear, but 
yet is the cause wliy the music is sweeter afterwards. He lias hopes that 
posterity may play better on the instruments which he has been content 
to tune. Among these grounds for hope arc, the revival of learning; the 
intellectual ability of the present ago; the accumulatcrl learning of tiie 
past; the art of printing; the extension of navigation, iutrodneing an 
extension of Natural History ; the leisure for study (greater than was 
possible in tbe small republics of Greece iun\ in tbe vast empire of Borne, 
where politics or govemment ahsorlicd almost all attention); the present 
disposition to peace ; Ots congumption of all that ever can be mud in con^ 
troveraie* of religion the fierfection of tbe King’s learning, inciting 
others to imitation ; and, lastly, the inseparable tendency of time to dis¬ 
close truth. Now he passes to sacred and inspireil divinity, the Sablwth 
and port of all men’s labours and peregrinations. (A</v. 11. xxiv.) 

> See note on p> S49, above, for on illustration from the explanation of Htrmee 

sma, 

* Perhaps the most striking among many striking instances of Bacon’s power 
oif believing what he hoped. 
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§ 68 The “ Advancement of Learning Sacred 

Philosophy. 

The Advancevien^ of Learning concludes with an account of 
Sacred Philosophy, its achievements, deficiencies, and limits. 

Socrcd * theology (or divinity) is grounded only upon the word and oracle 
of God and upon the light of Nature. Yet urbereas the religion of the 
Greeks was hosed on argument and the religion of Mahomet interdicted 
argument, the Christian faith, preserving the golden mean, allows some use 
of Reason in religion. Reason must not attempt to prove or examine the 
mysteries of faith, any mure than Reason can dispute the niles of a game, 
os, for example, the rules of chess; but when the principles of faith are 
a<lmitted, Reason may illustrate them and deduce from them inferences for 
conduct. 

Here may be noted a deficicn<*e, a trentist! (called St^thron in the Latin 
translation) on the True Limits and Use of Reason in Spiritual Things, fur 
want of which some men seiirch into what is not revealed, while others 
dispute what is positively stated, aud others again, instead of saying with 
St. Paul, “ /, and not the Lard^* are too fond of saying “JVot /, but the 
Lord^” and not only so but bind it with the thunder and denunciation of 
curses and anathemas. {Adv. 11. xxv. 1—7.) 

Divinity has two principal ]>art!S the nature of the Revelation and 
the matter of the Revelation. The nature of the Revelation includes, first, 
the limits of it; secondly, the sufticiency of it; thirdly, the acquiring 
of it. As to the sufiicicney, wo may consider herein what points of 
religion are fundamental and what have been the gradations of light 
according to the dispensation of times ; and here the Author rather gives 
it as advice, than notes os a deficience, that men sliall piously aud wisely 
consider “ of what latitude these points are which make men merely ” (i.s 
utterly) '“alien and dis-incorporatc from the Chui-ch of God,” suggesting a 
treatise On the Degrees of Unity in the Kingdom of God. 

The acquiring of Revelation may be in two ways. The wat» of Life 
obtained from the Scriptures, may either bo forced os it were intW^istems 
and thence drawn when wanted (which is the method of scholastical divinity), 
or it may be drawn from the Scriptures direct {Interpretatim Solute), The 
former sort, though it may seem to be more ready, is more liable to cor> 
rupCion. Scholastic divinity seeks brevity, compact strength, and a complete 
poieetion; but it has never attained the first two, and ought not to sedc 
the third ; for in divinity many things must be left imperfect, unroonded, 
and abrupt, Ineaking off with the exclamation—*0 the depth of the 

* The following eeetioii is in pert omitted and in part condensed in the 
Aumtentie, iz., in wlueh leas stress is laid on theology and reli^ous matters 
In the Admnement, (See note on p. 400 above.) 
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visdom and Uie knowledge of Qod I How uneeuchable are His judgments 
and Hia waya past finding ont.* Aa to Um InUtrpr^Uon SoluU^ we must 
bear in mind that the Inditer of the Sciipturea lamw things whi^ no man 
attains to know, and therefore the Scriptaraa cannot be intexpreted as a 
profane book. (Adv. II. xxv. 8—14.) 

The two clasaes of inteipreters, who aspire to explain from the 
Scriptures the secret details of heaven, or to unravel the secrets of Nature, 
are both to be checked with a ‘ Be not high-minded, but fear.’ Hut matter 
contained in Bevelation comprises matter of belief and truth of opinion, 
and matter of service or adoration; whence issue four branches—fiaith* 
manners (t.e^ morals), liturgy, and government; and these may be briefly 
passed over, because no deficicnce can be reported in them, no ground vacant 
and unsown; so diligent have men been, either in sowing of good seed or 
in sowing of teres. 

Thus has the Author made, as it were, a small globe of the Intellectual 
World with a note and description of the parte not constantly occupate or 
not well converted (Lat. “non satia excultas’^ by the labour of man. 
(Adv. II. xxv. 15—25.) 
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AhmltUegt, James is the a. prinee in 
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Absolution, the general, should bo dls* 
coutinded, 105 

Alntract naturra are few, like the let* 
ters of the alphabet, 351 
Aeatktniae^ tn acatlemiie diecunl ere* 
derr, 61 

Accommodate, a new word, 105 
Acosta, 402 ; quoted erroneously by 
Bacon, 373 
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kingdoms of England ‘and deotland, 
xxxiv. 

Adam, presume to think Hurt good 
avd evU hail their oton principles, 
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Adamant, it might have been an ada¬ 
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argument as the Novum Organum, 
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^ir, expansion of, Bacon’s error ss to, 
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Alchemists, the, extracted a philosophy 
from the Airnnce, 467 
Aldermen, worms of, 184 
Altamnder, that whi^ JAvy saUh <f, 866, 
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men in knowledge than in mtpire, 44 
Alfthabet, of AlMtract Notures, 401, 

Nature, the, 861; men 
, like little children, 411 
here is great use of ambi¬ 
tious men in being screcM to princes, 
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Anabaptists, do according to the hound- 
inge and eorvets of weir oion wills, 
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Analogical Instances, 447 
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«iaploy»d by t3lie King to Answer 
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430 

Antithcta, ufw of, 436, 463; the origin 
of the EeHAys, 436’7» 439 
Anti4[nity, f u it the latrr agea of the 
world theU deterve the title if, 863 ; t 
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logy in certain impufationa, eoneem- 
ina the late Earl qf Etaex, when 
pnblUhed, 86 ; insccarate, 40, 68, 
61, 64 

Apophthegma, the, 428 ;&nota inbtmneaa 
arc severed hy, 428 

AphoriainR, test solidity, point to aetiim, 
stimulate inguity, 467 
Amiutito, niiMitiading use of the word 
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Apprentices, 170 
Aqiiines, Thonins, 334 
Arehiteetnre if Fortune, the, detailed, 
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impotiUm, 868} fdo hei hmm 
that A. pracliaed JndateHtm, M9; 
dragged &epcrieneoas aeaphipcathia 
dutried-wheela, 369; bie nothme ct 
Netnral Histoiy different £rom 
Bacon’s, 388; Bacon Ikhttows ftom, 
iu Um» HiAory qf the Wmda, 408; 
introduced final censes oa e pert 
l^gic, 463 ; hia nnjuat ridicule of 
the Bonlusta, 466 ; intenninglea hi| 
NAtural Philosophy with liOgie, 
467; should have handled the 
Affections iu the Ethica, 470; care* 
losanom of, 470 

Armada, the, the preparation whereqf 
was like thetravaH of an elephant, 49 
Artielea, Certain Articles or Considera- 
tions (ouehinq the Union of the King- 
dmna of England and Scotian^ 
xxxiv., 112 {see Union) 

Articles, the thirty-nino, not to be 
altered, 249 

Arts, the knowledge of the Reason 
ia the art of orts, 465; the four 
intellectual arts, 465 ; sedentary a., 
to l»e left to strangers, 444 * 

Arthur, King, bis story less wouderfiU 
than faefoir’s Vommentaries, 463 
Anittilel, Karl of, Karl Mar^al, be* 
friended Bacon on his trial, declared 
“ his oifenees foul, his confeaeions 
pitiful," 303 ; Bacon’s last letter to, 
309 


Arunment, prumiratlon for, 466 

Aiiatotelinns, the, more dogmatic than 
Aristotle, 342 

Ariatotle, allied to the Jesuits by Faber, 
160; inteinperately magnifeti with 
the Schoolmen, 160 ; who would not 
smite at AriAotle when he mimircth 
the eternity of the heavens, 42 ; the 
revolt against, 335*8; his theory of 
astronomy, 339*40; his method of 
reneoning, 340; his f temerity begat 
for men a fantastic heaven, 340; 
rarely expexiinentalised, 341 ; tribute 
of Roger Bacon to, 842; to be die* 
tiognlshed from i^tstotelianm 
848*8 ; his Ethics read in the 
ebnrehea, 343; why attacked by 
Bacon, 339*43; the philosophy of, 
a roen otage-play, 362; one of the 
six autbonties of the world, 387; 
fa HMMI qf intcliect, capacious, tern, 
suMlms, yet ouJ^ a oetUr sort ef 
sophist, 363} tnuMls • world for 
hisuoif out kSs Os^yories, 868; 
tgrenl oaUy tensitse he 4ii Ike greniest 
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Asehnm, Roger; on the Four Ways in 
Court, 1 

Asaerriling, Bacon declares that he is 
asservilmg hvamlf to tveTy> marts 
parity, 36 

Assize, bakers to keep their a., 170 

Aasoiling, i.e. absoluBon, the people 
amid not be suddenly weansd fnan 
their eoneeit in assoiling, 105 

Astronomy: the Ptolemaic, iaconsHdroit 
with Aristotelian philosophy, 374, 
336} the Copernicau, pnbluhed only 
as a hypothesis, 386, 374; why 
necessarily hypoUietical till Kew* 
ton's time, 374 ; Bacon’s UkoxT of, 
376-6 ^ 

Atalaate, means Sdenoe, Mdttood by 
profit, 371 

Atneism and euperstitioa, Booon’e 
views oi, 442-3 

AtlamUs NeWttho, 415-86; the dot* 
416 

Atlas, Bmghlay deoeribed 00 fhs jdCliso 
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Atcitiloy a. jAiloMpAyi 
468 ; Bkmii's ini^t into ^ otomio 
879 

AttornflX'Oonein], the office cf» the 
itaiuw and tmmediOte t/ep wnd riie 
for the Solicitor-GeiMM), 88 ; so 
precedent found in 1614 for the 
election of, 208; the precedent 
dupeneed with in Bacon's case, 208 
Augustus Oacsar, tte Caesar. 

AntnioUf Bacon's uuphHosophie nae 
of the term in science, 878 
Axiom, an, how to he obtained, 350 ; 
axioms lower, middle, and highest, 
879, 882, 385 


B. 

Jtabel, fthf langnage ef Nature did not 
incur the etm/ueion ^,411 

Bacon, i^ady Ann, her character, 
12; daughter of 8ir Anthony Cooke, 
K<lward the Hixth’s tutor, 11 ; trans- 
.lates Jewel's Apology, 12; Be»i 
dedicates a work to her, 12; her 
fiiTonr to tlte Puritans, 17, 2] ; 
warns FraiiHaagainst hia '’ouain Cecil, 
8; her advice to Francis during 
his suit for office, 34; her mental 
condition dtiriiig her IoUt years, 12, 
163; her death, 143 ; Framis 
desires to be liuried in the same place 
with her, 13 

Bacon, Anthony, goes to Trinity 
Canit'ridge with his brother Francis, 
13 ; hia ailmeiita, 14; travels 
abroad, 24 ; Klimheth exnrcKSes her 
sense of the value of hia foreign 
information, 16 ; returns home, 34 ; 
is forced by his exjienses, and by the 
debts of Francis, to alienate land, 24 ; 
desenhea the obligations of Kraueis 
to Essex, 84; calls Burghley " the 
old fox,” 8; Francis dedicates to him 
the first edition of the Eemye, 54; 
seeks to alienate land which Francis 
hega from the Qiiiwn for himself, 92 ; 
carries on a secret correspondence tor 
Essex with James of Scotland, 93 ; 
Fnaeis Bacon avows his knowledge 
of this correspondence, 98, 96; a 

K ndon given to Francis hy James 1. 

r the valnable seorvfcee or Anthony, 
112; hbdeaf^ 92 

(i) Ba^, Fianeis (for most of the 
incidrate in hie UK andforaliatof 
hie anorks, in dironological order. 
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in Bacott'a Life snT^ Times," 
pp. xxxi'xxxix; the pi^nt para>^ 
l^ph refers mainly 4ik^|ie char- 
acter, polioT and oorTfikpfUdeiiec); 
hereditary influences on, IS, IS ; 
a valetudinarian, 14, 814; pnrdia* 
posed by his mother to fiwbw the 
Puritans, 12, 21; bis csrTy revolt 
against Ariatotle, 13; .his eeolesi' 
asticsl policy, 2S'26; d^dedly 
favours the I’hritaus, 105 ; &afte^ 
wards changed to suit the King's 
views, 109 ; not proud to write w 
Whitgift, 108; he is charged witii 

C Ule, 82*3 ; declarns himself to bo 
alifiil, 33; his rcjieated declam- 
tinna that ho was not fitted fur a 
public life, 28-81 ; tcmfiorarily 
diverted from philosophy, 41 ; hia 
n^stleiMncsii, 804 ; called by Elisa¬ 
beth her waJlrh-mndlef liecauw 
he did continually bu-m, 179 i his 
description of his own character, 
27 ; bia uonataut tvminl to hie ou n 
particular, 150; detennines to 
wrve Imth philosophy and politics, 
167 ; bis systematio pursuit of 
advancement, 168 : made ignorant 
by want of leisure, 176-6; does 
not understand the feeling of the 
Ttoople, 191, 202; nor of the 
llotiae of C'onimnns, 285, 295-4; 
hia inocenrncy, 81, 38, 40, 58, 61, 
85, 100, 312, 328 ; hia aangulne 
disposition, 308, 328, 252; his 
aetf-confidrnce, 14, 252, 244; his 
resolve to suppress nervousness, 
167 ; his flattery of James, 103 ; 
his fondness for applying religions 
phrases to the King, 103,178,188. 
lar ; his pliancy, 21, 150. ISl. 
196; 289, 327; hia venmtility of 
style, 45, 448-50 ; hia varied hand¬ 
writing, 447 ; his love of indirect 
ways, 63-4, 142-8, 227, 230 ; his 
“extravagant style,” 198, 450; 
determination to be clear, 460; 
bis fondneas for jests, 462; hb 
fondness for anucigy, 51; hb 
nionsv matters, 86, 98, 99; ar¬ 
rested for debt, 86, 98; bb obliga¬ 
tions to Cecil, 178 ; ranks himself 
among concealed poete, 96 ; wishes 
to revise the laws, 145, 166, 224, 
261; hopes that he may be hater 
after considered as great a lawyer 
as Coke, 252; hopes that the Kuw 
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2W*i; fiu ink, 69,100; 
iievfff iMiitViMdishiBletteni, 114; 
*P IX M n ik . >» tlw c<miiiM»llor of Saaex, 
6^(l|rJbHMX eomjilainw of kis 
** tUeuoe,” 66; commonly imp' 
P^<I to iiwtigote the Qticen 
iniiiat Eswx, 61 ; deaifed by 
Cecil not to do to, 61 ; compares 
Essex to Cain, PiidatratiiStUiu the 
thaki of Guise, 76, 80; hb mis- 
pidoQs ofler to ^erttm, 87 ; sdvico 
to Cecil on Irish policy', 62; en* 
deavonrs to prevent the House 
from discosMug an inhibition to 
debate the I^rogatjve, 126; 
defends luiiMsitions, 126 ; defends 
Proelainntioits against Coke, 126; 
luH view of Parliaments, 132; 
approves Cecil's Hnancial projects, 
145 ; on the power of the King, 
141; his remedy againettbe Cotniiig 
RevoluUon, 144.61; Batten CecU 
while living, reviles him when 
. dead, 173-5; says he waa fW a 
AofCJi; tied to ttnother't (Cecil's) _0at, 
178; has no soggiwtion to make 
as regards Impositions, 161; 
suggests means for controlling 
elections and managing Parliament, 
162-4; makes a hiuf-aiiggestion 
that the King ekould give np 
Impositions, 196; his rivalry with 
Sir Henry Hevill^ 201; chei^n by 
the Commons to introduce the dia- 
ensaion of Impositione with the 
Ijor^ 311) adopts CranAMld's 
project for settling ]in}io8itioua, 
»26 ; '*hi8 chance of serving the 
nation poiftioally at an end in 
1614/' 287; l^eon's politicsl 
Monomy, 226, 261; his dMike of 
dnelUag, 2.54*5; his advice to the 
Judges, 260; aeonsed by Villiora 
of being nnfiiithrol to Esaex and 
Somerset, 26$ j does not under¬ 
stand bis position with the Rim, 
264 j oflen to pnt into writing hm 
tnhmission to Bnekiimham, Ml} 
advissoVilliers not to lotmitoss by 
word ov kiter in any suit pmiding 
in tM Gonrta, 267 ; rehcanneaae 
in Omneeiy on the Favoaxite's 
dmaaidt 296, ^vrxnix; his. in* 
mHtndn to IMvnrtca, 977*8 j 
. mnaehes **mw doebins** about 
tha Pnsitiiaovak 2S9i guilty of 
oonmptionltt spstl^yiag ta oppiss- 


divn Mon^oHas, 287*21 tmitai to 

the King, I kam ktm tmr yunr 
man, 296; his 2ne, a benellt to 
' him. 805; is denied the Provsslslito 
of Eton, 805; implores a fhU 
pardon, 806; eerioiisly ill during 
the pk^e, $07 ; his view of ^ 
eollmtive works, 808, xxxix; 
Rawley's biogra|ihy of, $09-17; 
"a great reader, bnt no plodder 
upon bookBi,"810-ll nodashl^ 

man,** $11; “would 'lin^t his 
torch at every man's caadk," 811; 
his meals,- 811; his exorcises, 811; 
“was rslWoos,'* 812; “neither 
bred nor fed nislice," 81 $; could 
never resist the temptation to sleep 
in the afleriioon, 815; always 
fainted at an eclipse of the moon, 
816; lloener’a testimony to his 
^tionce, $17; Matthew's and 
lieu Jonson’s testiiuony to his 
virtue, 318; not led to desert 
philosophy by wont of money, 
321; bis temptations to |K>litics, 
822*8 ; his views of hmnan nature, 
$24 ; his detachuioxit from contem* 
poraiy thought, 826-7; hia “in¬ 
comparable dnetility," 827; light 
shed on his character by the Jlt’eio 
Jttantw, 425; hia poetry, 430*85. 

(U) Francis Bacon (the philosopher), 
did not appreciate the science of 
hUday, 836,337. 339, $73, 176*6 ; 
too saitgiiiue that the order of 
Eature was caaily diaifovemble, 
844'5 ; bis metaphor of the Alpha¬ 
bet of Nature, 345*351; his 
notions of a Natural History, 846; 
nttackes greater valua to 
Natural History when he ftnda his 
Novum Organum fail, 346, 848, 
864, $82; “his inconigibk ixm- 
ginativenesa," 857: his 
into the atomic theory, 336 ; ms 
attaoka on Aristotle, 88948, 8^^ 
18; hiaextrsordinMy osiwlessneas, 
878, 888; his attenipls6||| Astm- 
uomr, 878-9; hisgrowingmsbeUef 
in the nmlion of the earth, 879; 
hie rseeone lor premomiding his 
system by means of an exanqtls; 
M8; why he rdinqnidied the hv- 
vntigation of 897; sekn* 

tiBe erron cif, 891, MML 412; 
appeersto reeeesi hi neirele^ EM; 
ms eeif'OOinfldenee, 897 ; hia 
ealMaee^ion, 4fl2; nmbs aad 
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deoMrita of hh ^ilcaopltT, 40T* 
14'; Mi OKCciMVo liopemiMas, 
47ft I Mi i^rmjptibn of the diifi* 
eol^ of larming a bona notfo, 
409; hu j^iloiojtby not utili* 
taiiiii, 409*11; his almost i«ii|^tts 
Otttbusium for sdence. 410 (ii« 
EUia) 

Bictm, Sir Nicholas, Elisabeth's Lord 
Xerw and father of Francis Bacon, 
11: Aisdiaractcr, IS; his death, 18 ; 
laarof Franois Bao 9 » without the 
patrimony intended for him, 18; 
his oharaeter described by F^ncis 
Bacon, 96,179 

Bacon, Roger, anticipates the /(fids, 
338; bis tribute to Aristotle, 342; 
on the four ^'stambling-blocks,'* 
370 

Balance of power, tbo principle of 
Bacon's policy, 444 

Bancroft, Richard, Archbishop of Cantcr- 
, bury, his opposition to lawyers, 133; 
asserted that the poor could obtain 
better justice from the King{thsn 
from the country gentlomcii, the 
Judges, or Juries, 133 
Baptism, pnrato, by laymen. Bacon 
would suppress, 106 
Barlow, Dr., bis account of tbo con* 
fesriou of Essex in his last moments, 
71 

Bamham, Alice, Bacon's wife, 99, 100, 
114 (see St. Alban) 

Barnbain, Benedict, Alderman, father 
of Bacon’s wife, 114 
Baron, Bacon sues for the msking of a, 
292 ; fAooe popnlnr titlfo of limiting 
Ptengaliveo tnap optM a gap into ntte 
Barem* Wartif 140 

BaaUaadOf no man loves one Uio bettor 
for giving him the badinado with a 
little endgelf 18 
Autoas, I'.e. staves, 417 
SaU, i,e. flutter. 178 
Batea the esse of, aflecting the legality 
of Impositions, 145 

Bees, the ^irpe of ths trae pliUosoplHU', 

ft69 

Boginning of (he ffittory Ortal Bri¬ 
tain^ XXXV.; a (higment colled A 
Sittoryi^hU Megeetg*eiime, 162,168 
and Otigiiu if Thing$t (he, 

aganment, 471 

Bettpt the rtb^iamt if Os betlg are the 
wanth 449 


BettAvoleuaeiv 117 ; Coke «snMi0lihA 
Benevolesoe leg^- 318; distisetiou 
drawn by Bacon'' bettggen a true 
Bencvolentje ynd an enfttito called 
a Benovolenoe, 218; email results 
from, 219 

Betheeda, the beginning if nferittaHone 
hath the contrary potoer if the pool if 
B., 800 

Bias, the precept of, Lane as tHengh ym 
kntet amlmUaetkavghwMfnayme^ 
472 

Bible {see Scriptures) (he bread if Ufet 
loeofd, not hrokent 24 
Bilson, Dr., Bishop of Winchester, 
240 

Birch, Dr., Memoirs of the Court of 
Queen KlixaWth, 1 

Bishops, men were executed for libelling 
the, 17 : (he very eril and unndmum 
eouree tahen by the Bishop, 21 ; why 
da the Bishope stand eo predeely on 
doing nothing f 2< 

Blaekwnter, defeat of the English at, 57 
Blanks in elections, 194 
Bo<iley, Sir Tliomss, letter to him from 
Bacon with the Admneewent if Learn¬ 
ing^ 113 

BOeiter, " he " (Bacon) ** was always the 
same iMith in sorrow and Joy," 817 
Bvnie nriifmst Rtnyhemiaat 198 
Books and studies, 470 
Books, distillod booke, flashy thinge,4Xl 
Burgi^ Alexander, his saying about the 
French, 464 
Boscage, i.e. woods, 417 
Boscovicli, his theoiy of forces, 872 
Brsckley, Viscount, 255 (see lotion) 
Brseton, on the itower of the King, 188 
Brsb4, Tyebo, 835 

Break-law, Egerttnfe uick-name, 255 
nril)ery,«common in the Court of Elisa¬ 
beth, 4 ; in Uu> Court of James, 20] ; 
the three degrees of, 208 ; not known 
in the New Atlantis, 417 
Brigitte, i.e. factions, intrigues, 197 
Brittany, (hit lAand if BrUtany^ esatsd 
and wanned as it is, hath (he beet iron 
in the world, 116 

Bruce, Edward, Abbot of Kinloss, 95 
Buckinidumt, Duke of, Marquis oC AIm 
V illiers, Oeoige 

Building near London, proclamation 

^mpriust. 128 

Bnnioii,2Sl 

Bosiness, dvfl, i^floaophers should not 
retire Droin, 469; the wisdom of, not 
eoBocted into writing; 471 
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Butler, petent for tmneport of, zxir. 
Sife, mpply h to come In upon the bye, 
i.e. at an after-thonght, 196 


C. 

Cj»An, Aagnstus, a man edber and 
mindful tf hie moral condition, 427 

CwMir, Jaliu8,hi8/«2iat}r, 427 ; Ihetnte 
andperfeetcerdreof all hie own actiona, 
427 ; no eonqueet ef, made him eo re¬ 
membered ae the Calendar, 44; bis 
Commentaries more wonderfal than 
King Arthur’s ston, 463 
aiCiCMtr, Sir Julius, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, appointed Master of the 
Itolii, 166 

C^in, llacon coniinires Essex to, 76 

Calendar, of doubts and prublfina, a, 
464 

Ca/or el AWohs, xxxy. 

Cambridgo, University of, the, Racoii 
goes to, IS ; sits as uieink'r for, in 
1014, 208 

Camden, William, the historian, on 
the unwillingness of Essex to aceqd 
the Irish command, 58 

Campanella, 886 

Cancelled passages in Bacon’s worhs, 27, 
200, 298 

Canonee Mdbilce, 401 

CVinrnnrino, the eanrassing world is 
gone, the tkeerving trorld k come, 
98 

<.^rd«n, 862 

Cardinal Virtues, JlUtory of the, 870, 
899; 400 

Carvw, Sir Oeorge, a friend of Cecil’s, 
recommended for office in Ireland, 
and why, 7, 67 

(’arleton, Dudley, correspondent - of 
Chamberlain, deecrtbea Bacon’s wed< 
ding coetume, xxix.; on Bellarmin, 
161 

Cnr-mew, (km new c., whwh drive the 
earth eAout, 876 

Carr (or Cam>}^ Robert, afterwards Tie* 
count Rochester, and Earl of Sotner- 
aet, how introduced to the King’s 
notke, 164 t hia character, 164,217 ; 
Bacon appUea to, for the Masterahip 
of the wiuda, 186 ; his mairiagewita 
Bm divorood Oonntew of Haeex, 182 ; 
Baomi gitto Mm » Masque, 188 ; 
Mlly sole minister, 217 : alienatee 
tho King.' 827; sj^t 20,0001. to 


twelve months, Mil; aeeosed of the 
murder of Overbnnr, 2M; eon* 
demned, 281; pardooM, 231 

C'artwright, Thoinae, Noneonfitrmist 
leader, allnded to by Bacon, 88 

Casaubpn, Isaac, Bacon repeats to him 
his favourite saytoft Jnutum ineola, 
81 

Cassiopeia, the new star in, initnenee of, 
on oacon, 13 

Categories,t Aridoth made a world for 
himself out of his, 368 

Catholics. A'cs'Roman Catholics, Rc* 
cusauts 

Cannes, the Form or Final Cauee, or 
that which they call the True Differ¬ 
ence, 351 ; we are not to seek tho 
causes of things concrete, which are 
infinite, but of alwtract natures, which 
aro few, 851. 462; material and 
efficient, 860; the investigation of 
Efliuieiit Cause is Physic. 386, 461 ; 
Metaphysic deals witn Final Cause, 
461-8 ; no repngiiauce between Final ' 
and Formal, 468 

Cecil, Robert, afterwards Sir Robert 
Cecil, Ia>rd Viscount Craii* 

bourne, and Earl of Salisbury, 
Secretary of State under FJimbefn, 
his relationship to Bacon, 11; his 
character, 172; his deformity, 12, 
175 ; jealousy lietween his followers 
and those of Essex, 6; Lady Ann 
Bacon warns Francis against, 8; 
proposes to Essex an humiorU^ 7 ; 
iwgs Bacon not lie actively hostile to 
Essex, 61: Is accused by Kssttx of 
selling the Crown to Spain, 74; 
keeps up a scemt correspondence 
with James, 97; retains his position 
as James’s chief adviser, 97 ; heljis 
Bacon when in debt, 98, 99, 178; 
Bacon notes the **idonds,” or im* 
p^imeuts, to his dispoeitioni 178; 
his Anandal schemes, 184-130; 
Bacon’a approval of them, 146; hia 
schemes thwarted by the King’s 
changes of mind, 125;^^ir result, 
177 ; his decline to ituRmtee, 164; 
hb death, 178 } b flattered by BsMion 
daring hb life, and attacked alter hb 
death, 172-176; said to be allnded to 
to Bacon’s iiw»|r on Dtformiity, 175 ; 
Bacon dedicates to him the VFia- 
dam qf fAe Andente (De Sepisntia 
Vetejtunh 371; dissiinibrity be* 
tween him and Baotm, 172; 
Elbabethan traditimu peased gway 
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with, 177; quo^ viveiUe virhUibm 
mfMmtttk tiiHumt 180 
CmO, WUliim, Lord Bm]|^]«y (Elin* 
beA'« Lord TreMorttr) offimty of 
Boeon to, 11; Boocii’a letteis to, 
asking for jiliec, 15; hia dialiko of 
Whitgift's policy towards the Mon* 
eonfonnista, 17 f Bacon's renewed 
appeal to 1dm for place, ; ap}»ar- 
ently charges Bacon with pride, 33 ; 
hia letter to Lady Ann Bacon about 
Anthony and Francis, 14 ; joalonay 
between him and Essex aa to the oti> 
talning of foreign intdtigfuce, 6; 
hia death, 57 

Cecils, the, in the Hnie of the (7., ahl$ 
men were by derign supprnfued, 248 
Certiftcate, the mo^ humble Certijieate 
or Return rf the ComutuotimerM tf 
England and Scotland-, atUhorinetl to 
treat of an union for the nval gf lUh 
reaJvt*, xxxir. {no- Union) 

Clialk, Bacon desires ehalted up quarters 
for the 77ew Fhilosophy, 338, 404 
Uballoner(or (lhaloner}, Inomss (after- 
warcb Sir Thomas and ChamlwrJain 
to Prints Henry), Bacon's letter to, 
05 

Chainberlatn, John (Dudley Cariatott's 
correspondent) on the death' of 
Anthony Bacon, 02 ; " it bred much 
discomfort to see tlu) royal pren^- 
Uve strained so high," 126; on 
Sutton's Estate, 172; "Sir Knucis 
Bacon points out bis little cousin to 
the life," 175; on l^>rd Sainjuliar, 
181: on the Mastership of the 
Wanls, 181 ; " there is a strong ap¬ 
prehension ^at Bacon may proTC a 
dangerons instrufoent," 187; on 
Bacon a tCaiHine and "obU^tions to 
the whole boose of the Howards," 
188 ; on the prevalence of duelling. 
188 ; on the Sections for the Addled 
I’arluunent, 202; on the King's 
sjieech, 208: fears the King may 
oae force to get soppUes, 223; on 
the relations between Bacon and 
Cbkc, 253 ; on the relations between 
Bacon and the King, 289 ; on Bacon’s 
**n6W doctrine" abont the Preroga¬ 
tive **but now broached,'* 280 ; on 
the oppreaaivenftM of Monopolies and 
Patent M7 

eshamhen, of health, 423 
ChameddL cloth, so called from being 
originiuly made of eaanM hair. 418 
ChaneSf frte tmly Intentar hiOurtOf 


881 i 

Mot it new, 4% 48 

C3iaiieaUor, the Lord, ftts Is Ip asi|fii 
ttndlmdtrguafdittniftktrtatU 
284} Bacon'a notions of the dutiea 
of, 237 ; reoeipta of, 888; .our /W- 
ftomsnl in las timo of Henry Ilh 
ehaUenged pneer to depote, 140; 
Bacon declares himself the Jndatt 
Choneelior since Sir Kioholss Bitoou's 
time, 804; the title of, not berm in 
Elitobetli's reign, 858 
ClianceiT, Court of(sss Egertou), otm* 
fliet Wtween King’s, mneh and, 
238 ; Bacon takes hu seat in, 857 
Charlaa, Prince of Wales, aftorwwrds 
Charles 1., proposal for hia marriags 
with the Infanta, 816 ; hU part m 
the dslAta on Bacon’s punishmant, 
SOI; mentioned by Baoonln his will, 
297 ; Bacon’s A'dlttml Hittory dedi¬ 
cated to, 400 

Charity, more powerful than all tho 
doomne of raorality, 470 
Charke. Korellas, 884 {see Tables) 
Charterhouse, 171 (mw Button) 

Chem-lMs (».«. Alehemiata), the Oreeks 
and the C., the one a loud erpngfoUy, 
the other a whietiering folly, 42; 
t children of Atxufmt and Phantaty, 
368 

Cheetman, / v't7f be ready na a, to to 
Ufherever your Magedy't royal hand 
shall set me, 180 

Children, men must submit to study 
the Alphabet of Nature like C., 411 
Christ, ChritCe coat had no team, no 
more should the Ckutxh if it UHtre 
possible, 169 ; irreverent iisTallel 
drawn by James between himself and, 
280 

Christian, the Christian faith allows 
sCnw use of reason, 474 
Church, the, the Ark of the Soriptures, 
430 

Church of England, thei differences 
between Queen Elisabeth and tits 
Hooseof Commons as to goverajmeni 
ot, 18 ; proceedings in r(i|reni to 
Nonoottforniiste, 17; nneondliating 
attitude of the hhdiona towards tJto 
Ituitans, 24; the Marprelato con- 
tooversy, 23; Bacon's JdoerUstmmU 
Umehing the Controooreiss of the 
Okureh, 88-88; conference at Haunp* 
ton Co^ 106; the King rsftuea to 
make fiurtiier concesstona, and Bacon 
ad«^ the Kinifs viewa, 110 ; dhh 
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^efpline of the^ not to ba iltar^ 249; 
fwtore ih$ C^rek to tht trm limUo 
of oineo Wlil'o 

eoT^ftmon, 147 

' ^llntrcb Mc^o, Jlgufto <f muric, aidod 
in p(mp<ma timaot 109 
Charoh Heform, Bocon at fin>t favottn, 
105*7; afterwards dopreoates, §49 
Gharches, the fteformed, CkunAmon 
even impugn (ha valwity Hotp 
Ordure eortferred in, 24 
Church, Dean* Quoted, xt., xix., 107, 
112, 255, 856 

Cicero approves premeditated theses, 
466 

. Cioque Ports, 104, 208 

Clarendon, Edward, Earl of, on Eliza- 
9 both's ** oountonancintt fiietioas,’^ 6; 
on tl^ qnallfiestlons lor eminenco in 
'* the aulical Ihnotion," 10; de* 
scribes the JkelartUion<d' the Tre'vmne 
(he Enxl of Beeex as *'a pestilent 
libel,” 78, 84 

CfUUUr, an hietorp doth not elatter to~ 
gethar praim tl^n the first mention 
ttf a name, 163 

Clerkship of the Council, the, reViniion 
of, siven to Bacon, 26; Bacon sue* 
oe^ to, 158 . 

Clothworkers, 251 

Cogitata et Fisa, 860*8 ; sent to Bishop 
Andrews. 161; purpose of, 361; 
covers the ground of Book I. of 
jVoottnt Orgnnum, 361; change of 
plan marked in, 861 ; imparling my 
0., wUh ehoicit " ut vtdtbitur," 365 
Coke, Sir Edward (written also Cook 
and Cooke), Speaker in the Piirlia* 
ment of 1503, contrast and antlitathy 
between him and Bacon, 88 ; Bacon 
alludes to him as '* the Huddler,” 
53 ; appointed Attorney - Qeneral, 
married Lady Hatton, 88; his opiniop 
of Bacon, 88; condnets the arraign* 
ment of Essex, 72: his quarrel with 
Bacon, 90; Bacon's expostulation, 
91 1 oonaulted (when Chief*Jcutice of 
the Common Fleas) on the legalty of 
certain Royal Flroclaination8,]28,139; 
hia promotion to the King’e Bench 
mcommendad by Bacon, and wl^, 
186), 187 i protests, in the name of rae 
/ndges, aMittst "anrieular oonfes* 
■ton ” in Peacham's cose, 230, 221 ; 
prottoancei the Benevolence 1^1, 
218;. oommissioiind to investi^te 
the murder of Qvnrbury,282,28S; en> 
eonmgesattindiotinesitm Pr»manire 


aaslnst tho officem of GhmujOT, 
^8,199; mfhsai topeatpmte Hie Oom^ 
mendim mejf SIrOv 241; -to uiildo 
answer to Ae Kii^i in OtnuieQ, 244 j 
is snspended from oiBieieand flMliy 
dejmved of iL and esjoined to review 
and correot nls Saoiio, 246, 268; 
negotiates wiHi. Villiem a marriage 
between the Favourite's brother and 
his own dat^(hter,258; carries awayhis 
daughter from Lndy Hatton, 261; pm* 
seats a Report from the Committes 
of Grievances on the Potent fw InnSr 
290; his admiration for Common 
Law, 88; his desire that the Judges 
should mediate between the Crown 
and the Commons, 145; contrast be* 
tween him and Bacon, in courting the 
King, 160 : fond of the technicalities 
of law, 243 : an over^ruting nature, 
236 ; neither liberal nor affedU, nor 
magnifieemt, 253; he th^ hUeth, 
264 

Colonr, instances of, 397; promi¬ 
nent in the New Atlantic, 474 
Colours Good and Beil, thO, 485; 
Colours, or Sophisms, a collectioa of, 
needed, 468; Colour, a means of 
hiding one's defects, 472 
College of Science, the idea), 165 
Cotnmendam, meaning of, 240; the 
C. case, 240*5 

CommordarUti ftotutua, the, 180, 188, 
134, 146*8, iiiiiiortance of, 149; pri¬ 
vate plans noted In, 152*9; scientifie 
plans noted in, 159, 415 ; political 
plans in, 130*5, 144*8; iudicates ap¬ 
proval of Cecil's pidicy, 146 
Common l<aw. See Law 
Common rwtions may be of uw 
poputar studies, 42 

Common Pleas, Court of, Coke tnaa- 
ferrod from, 186, 187 
Commons, if the gertdemeahe too uuuty, 
' the O. will be olm, 444 
Condons, House of, the,- at vnrianoa 
with Elisabeth on the question at 
Church Government, 16 ;Jhair pro*^ 
test a^nst breaeh of {uSllsgn in 
1604, 118; warned that the question 
of Imposirioiu must not he msputed 
in the Honw^ 125; refuses to aeeept 
the message, 125; Bacon snflsesto 
means for dividing, intiaridatiiiit nad 
managing, 192*4; praposidMniwn of 
new members in, 298: proposcic • 
Qonfnenee with the Lotds eoncorniag 
Impodtiona. 816; nttadm ISon^oUss^ 
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499l.9iMxa40MMt oBdoritMiff 
fttR betvMB hMMlf |9ft 

0mjMnMlAi M7 

CoiopMBW, tlM iUnt .ludoetiOB turn- 
Btted t«» 863 ' ' 

CompvalwMioiUl, fpsosm, 868 
Coaeeptiioni, ideBtt|et difficult of 
fomiai^ 886 

ConfeieDCR, requeited by the Com* 
monB and refoaed by the Lords, 
810*18 

Conftaenoe at Hampton Court, the, 105 
^Otn^ferttu^ <if ineamrtt the, 41 

Ihith, Bacon's, 428, 488 
Cbiiil^WfSiiiM, Latent, 886 
Connrmatibn, the rite ot disapproved 
ly Baceu in tte preaent shape, 106 
Confmnnity, Bacon a ** cripple in con* 
forraity,” 110 
Congregate, man, 471 
Consalvo, the great and famom cm* 
mander, 188 

Coneent, may be an argument in tar 
ligion, hut not in science^ 868 
Coneiderdttons } Ce/rtadn Conmdomtionfi 
touching the fttior PaeiJteaUim nad 
JUiJleatim of the Church iff England, 
105*10: Certain CoMiderationa touch' 
ing the Plantation, 4n Ireland^ pre- 
tented to hie Mtgeetp, 168 
Constable, Sir John, Bacon's brother* 
in-law, the Basays (2od EdiUon) de* 

. dicatod to him, 436 
Conatantinople, England and 6^n are 
to euffoeaU and storre C., 256 
Contemplation, the Praise of, 45 
Contmet, the Great, 124*180 
Controveraies of religion, the coTUump- 
lion qf all that can ever be said in, 
478 

Controversies of the Church qf England, 
the, 28 

Cowoeraation, i.e. social intercourse, 471 
Cooke, Sir Anthony, father of Lady 
Ann Bacon, 11 

Copemiens, 885; advocated his system 
merely aa a hypothesia, 874, 408 ; 
his nse of the term ** Pemonstra- 


timia," 874 

ConnnLllis, Sir C., 228; aaid to have 
intrigned for the Disaolntioa of Par* 
. liament, 215 

Corrantion teas Court, <Bi{l>sry,) how 
ihr Wpntiude to Bacon, 281, o04 
CaondL Piiv^, the. Declaration finmi, 
afleeuDf trial by jnrieu* 188; ^e 
JnuRa anmmoned before, 245 
Connw of the Korth, the, 186,141 


dsuhoU^ of She Walali Ifardiaa, fbo, 

Ocn3£of, FKivyi Banoa dmiMk to bk 
madeal|lil . 

Coonad, iba Laanted, Baoen apnotntM 
one of, 87»88; ohaige<loli:ebemi«tha 
Ooimcil, 248 i Bacon on the dntlaiiob 

*« . ^ 

Gonntiss, of the Martmesi 181 

ConnOry Gentfotnim, in Baeen't tUno, 
dependent on the Inwyera, l8S; 
commanded byproohttnateon ta iekva 
London, 257 

Conrt, the royal, ecumptlcm of, in the 
latter dtrai of Elisatoth, 4 ] in ^ 
time of Jamea, 281; enawsion Itom 
Ocnrt, the nwanfng sli 8} ih8 
, ‘‘FourWajrt|n,*’l 
Courta, {see C^INiiiwy, Coke, 
Exchequer, of-,. High Oommiadon, 
.King's Benchfl tbefting'e power, in 
virtue of the mrogatiye, to •fnct a 
new Court of Eqdiy, maintviped by 
Bacon, 141 1 . the importttiua of the 
dedalone of tlte' Law Courta in 
mt^dUig tlie English OoMtituKeft. 
146; conflict between the central and 
the local, fjfli ; Bacon privitety noftr 
templated limitation of ecelcaisstliiBu, 
143; elidesvemrs to extend Juriadiib* 
tioii of the Court of Ul^ Commio* 
sion, 259 

Cranfleld, Sir Lionel, Master of the 
War«)s, bis antecedents, his plan for 
settling the question of liuposittona 
adopted by moon, 226; tnon than 
J e^d hate looked for from a man 
of his breeding, 226 ; flnancea of tha 
Crown improved by, 271 
Creation,t men must .unroll the nohme 

qf, 411 

Credit, to tain eredit eomparats to tko 
Attofneg, 163 

Crown lauds, a Commission appointad 
to increase income from, 182 
CrueUd Jnotaaess, 885 
Cutfo, Henry, private aocrotary of tbo 
Earl of Ewer, 54 

Ci^i^ ^ sfCs^iinnd Mois00$p 

Custom and natme, ^75; the eonteuUous 
retention of eaObam it a tufMent 
ihkig, 84 

Customo, aiapbod to the indMdwd, a 
in tbo 
158 

^phsr, a, inventad by Baoon, II 
Oymaioa, iho, 488 
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8ook quoted, 377 « 
Oaniftt a^d^ quoted, 46(|| 
’Ue^dt^mentoittbe, 404,40S {diffimueM 
between, und the AdvcMemaU, 808, 
400, 481-70 

Jk SapinUia Ftterum^ 870 
JD^t, It-kva new ffimpifkr Me anatiat 
kinga <0 0e 4n, 184; Beoon*s, 66, 
08, 99 ; fui^ debt* paid bj Beoon 
“in paiV^ 

Debts of the Cvown, had rkan to a 
million, 119; ineseued deficit^ 190; 
still heavy, 217 



Omnp^a, xxxiii.; tnedontaeies of, 09; 
Bacon’s in. Hr 
JkekmUion eoaeeminy Sir Walter 
Haki{^, 269 

Deer stwilnA notes of a Star Chamber 
. speofhl^r^on 

DennHim^ connooiif'lilHth Fosm, 890 

iX^ ,857 
Demoerifhs, the philosophy of, fruitful, 
468 


Demonstrations, the present. Inade¬ 
quate, 862 ; the “Demonstrations” 
of Coiwrnious, 874 

Demoatiieues, apiwovea premeditated 
theses, 466 

Derm ft Bari ITMoria^ 370, 404 
Density, investigation of, 870 
Deeenpfio Olohi /ntelketwiltSt 378 
Deepatcht affteted, i» like Penelope'e icr5, 
288 

ileefruene,Para,apart of the IneUmratiOf 
866 


Detail, on degrees of, 467 

Differences in Question betwiad the Kinffs 
B( Hch and the Oouneilonthe dfarehra, 
135-144 

Digby, Sir John, Ambassador in Spain, 
afterwards Earl of Bristol and Tioe 
Chamberiaiu, 426 

DMtqpAea, oertain ambitions Foritaiis 
are Me tme auceeesors of Diotiwhes, 
28 

** Directions,” to produce whitenesSfSOO 

JDu^Kwilape, MubbwrtFs DuadvoMtaget 

Dimufise, A britf l>iseinv$e touting the 
happy Union ef the Kingdoms 
England and SStoMand, 104 

JHiqmtaHone, dU the diepuiattons ef Me 


UasmsAnsimhrwg^totiiffdonse^^ 
sfnakare bffarssaSbnoamt 42 
lHsMbuti0tQ»erils,*tto, 877,878 
Divination, 

Divinity, or Iwarod Philosophy, 474 ; 
acholoatioal D., 474} Me Sdhechmien 
ham made JD, 4liMain art, 848 
Dorset, Lady, a^tjAng a^lf to be in’ 
ward taUh my Lady D„ ad atSldt. 
test., 106 

Drefft of Me Kmg's speech, not all in 
Imwon's style, 203-207 , 

Dudley, Robert, Earl of Meni 

ihther of Essex, his irayrnMNiHiiing 
the Queen, 9; wii 
religioue, 67 ^ ^ “Jj. 

Dudley, <Heniy dimsi^ffiin ^ 

449 

Duelling Ooasalvo) takes away 
the very afe of the Law, 170 
Duels, in ^nt if D. and carteU / 
Mould notknowa soronetfrom a hat- 
hani, 204^ a direct affrcnt to Law, 
and tends to the dissotutisndff Uagts- 
traey, 255 " 

Duus j^tos, proved the Immacnlate 
Conoeption by the Aristotelian Ix^c, 
848 

Dutch, the (see Ijow Countries), con¬ 
flict between them and the Eng¬ 
lish merchants as to the export of 
undyed wool, 251; Dutch merchants 
fiued for exporting gold, 278; the 
D. debt, 217; cautionary towns sor- 
rendered to, 229; the alltanoe of, 
nut to be cmitemnod, being, «n effect, 
of your Afi\jesty'e rcHgian, 20 ; ht not 
the Parltament end Itke a Dutch 
feast, 111' 

Duties, on the comparative importance 
of, 469 


E. 


Eons, 8 men’s, to be saved for 2001,, 4 

Earth, motton of the, Baoon^ disbdW 
in. 378 Hh 

Eccentrics, 876 

Education, disoossed in the Admawer- 
ment, 470 

Edward III. made laws against sbnse 
of Porveynoee, 111 

£gerton,Sir Thomas (Attmnsy-Oesenl, 
then Msster of tlm Bolls sad simnl- 
tsneonsly Lord Keeper and Lord 
Ohancellar nnder the title of Lord 
EUesmere, dtortiy before his desA 
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muya 


«Mitad yiflwml Br»old6}r)| hb dial^ 
Mter. S7 1 vrbitniMtMi bet*M 
■nd Us enditor Ttott, |ft; lettsr of 
Hspostalstioii flrom^lm to EsssZt 9 } 
Isttsr U>iamJhom9miak oropoaiBg o 
samndsr the teOemon of his 
olerkabip of the Osumh 86 ; himself 
•ltd ooUea(piBS flai^ly dateiaed bpr 
Esmx, 78; xefoses to dissaM Impoaf- 
ttoTis» 826 ; eoafliot between him sod 
Coke, 888,289 ; o.ick*named ** Break" 
law,** 266: his failing health and 
daa^ to reaim the aoal, 855 ; Us 
I if whom 1 Uam mwA to 
^ tomewhai to amid, 258 ; 
[, 815 . 

ShmUor to the later Greek 
pUksn^hsii, 154, 866 {the S, priest 
m HsTMotas, 868 

Elections <of House of Commonsh an* 
lavrftil interfrreiio4Plffth,868; Baoen's 
adrioe as to^ 198,194 
SluaibetU Queen of Englaad (sea In 
/gliamk Metnoriam JBlmiethail : her 
moffmMmdj/, 48; her countenanoing of 
fisetions, 6; her recognition of Essex's 
enemies, 8: her displeasure at Ba¬ 
con's speech against sufasldiea, 85; 
her satisfaction that Bacon has bemm 
to ** frame," 86 ; calls Bacon **her 
watoh-caudle," 179 i Baeon's genuine 
respect for, 428 ; ber death, 98; 
Bacon's Adouse to, 16-82; Biuson's 
Pram of, 49 

Elimbeth, Princess, daughter of James 
I., jiroouedings for raising an Aid 
upon her mamage with tlie Count 
Palatine, 182 

Ellesmere, Lord, see Merton ^ 

Ellis, Mr. Leslie, on the scheme of the 
Instanration, 847 ; differs from Hr. 
Spedding as to Bacon's system, 848 ; 
sees aclmnm of Bacon’s plan in the 
Oogitata, 361 ; on Bacon's insight 
into the principles of the atomic 
theory, 378; on Bacon's mconsis- 
tenems, M7; on Bacon's rejection of 
caloric, 891; doubts whetl^ Bacon 
completedhfosystem ** even in idea,” 
894; on the want of arrangement in 
the Splva Suj^nim, 406 
JBnmenu, the rmitans, condemning dll 
untruth, hare foimtten how our 
Stmonr made a$ f He would haioe 
foeeed JBmmaue, 24 
XapooD, description of, 449 
Eadosoies, Baiwn briugs in UUs a- 
gsinst, iht 


HneiUmi, Xssuc's hslM timt ssMadsfe 
were wmleiBg Us ruin, 6^ 77; 
Uinheth'ii eBoomngtttteat q|UM(*s 

betisfitt'^ * * 

Ragland,^ On the trm Oreatnuo 
jSrttettn * »■ 

English, Bacon*9 disbsliiff in tbs per- 
manenoe cf the English langnige, 
454, 485 ^ 

JBngroee, 61 sdnub net mAh Iks poHoutf 
owSkdeUMtheeidei^y^hn^fiomi, 
should Umfrotetda^ 
hdHOt, 98 ^ 

HnffroeHng, to be topreiiod, 445 
Haquiry, n wtee enouiftf iehalf «Jbeowr 
ledge, 466 

jkn^ 468 ,, f. * 

Srrore, a htit gfffw goodtied dieeow^ 
that men eammve, a pro^teet upon 
alt the errort (fAo preeent andjfoi'mer 
time, 46 

Escoage, ^** "^ -*. 

JfoM>y,HtOse of ilpimrd, by WdS Jonson 
«ndbyBae4bi, ni 

Bacon's, the Br6f Sdmon 
487 ; on a lower level tbau tiie nm 
editions, 88 ; the key-note of them is 
**ase,’' 84 ; the mutnod of, 436-440 t 
the subject matter of, 440-447 ; dif¬ 
ference of style between the earUsr 
and later, 448 ; the morality of, 440- 
442; sprang from the Antuhda, 486, 
489; called by Bucon, Fatilful Die- 
eoureee or the Inwarda qf Tktmge, 
486 ; second edition of, 438; third 
edition of, 488, 489 ; the politics of, 
444-446 ; the chief claim of, 446; 
the hatm of, mag lad aa tong 

aa bodkt ahall lad, 454 
f^Haaaga, Bacon's, quoted or referred 
to. ,L (65) 441, 459 ; ii. <10-15) 84, 

(88) '84 ; iiL (28) 23, (66-80) 28, (50) 
88; iv. (4) 170, (17) 824, (18) 441 ; r. 

(89) 381 ; vi. (29) 441, (110)441, (76) 
458. (110-118) 468 ; riii. v89) 441 ; 
ix. (98) 257 ; x. (64) 114, 441, (4,51), 
442; xi. (7) 856, (84-40) 828, (9) 824; 
xU. (12) 824; xUi. (2) 29, (5) 440 
(68) 468; xiv. (49) 444, (5)445, (24) 
445; XV. (153) 172, (5) 260, (1) 442, 
(140) 444, (118) 445, (124) 4t6, <155) 
445, (170) 445, (280) 445; xvL (1) 
442; xvU. (24) 260, (21) 445 ; xim 

* The figures parentheses indicate 
tbs line of the EsMy quoted. 
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<4S) 174, (56) m, («S) 444, (ltO» 
m, <14« 445; XX. (185) 116; xxii. 
(118) 55, (184)174, (10) 440, (118) 
458; Xxiii. (41) 440; xxir. (28) 84; 
XXV. (67) 168,(1) 256,(58) 850, (186) 
460 ; xxvi. IT) 187 ; (81) 85, 

444, (125) 92, (151.156) 104, 115, 
(227.287) 114, (260) 444, (118) 444, 

, (186) 444, (185) 444 « xxxvi. (2) 

(21-25) 147 ; xL (82) 458 ; xti. (59) 
445; xlti. (54) 441 ; xMi. (48) 88, 
441, (26) 68 ygtiiL (51) 84, 442; 
xlix. (62) 6, (W88 ;L (38) 178; IL 
(69) 260; lU. (10) 53 ; lUi. (6) 824, 
^ 440 i liv. (84) 154 ; Iv. (20) 80, 469, 
' (83) 147, 224, (18) 157; Ivl. (122- 
•A 180) 177,245, (186) 446;lTiU.(40} 188 
fiwenoe, tangible eeaence, 885 
JBaacutieg a Ftemnt^ 887 (Me Tables) 
Essex, Counteas of, irife of the mm of 
Elisabeth's fkvoaiite, divcmied from 
the Earl of E8sex,^«nd married to 
Somerset (Rochester), 182, 188; 
]ioisoif4d, Overbiiry, ^9; pleaded 
guilty, 280; was paiMdncd^''’28t 
Essex, Robert Daveroxx, Bari of, his 
dhatwctor, 5S, 64 ; impulsiveness, 54, 
78; Baoon’s advice to, 54, 55 ; readi> 
ness to accept advice, 53 ; complains 
of Bacon's silence, 67; affectiox for 
Bacon, 34, 85, 39, 68 ; miliiarjir inca- 
i^ity, 59 ; suspicion of enemies, 68, 
77 ; denondent upon his Monopoly of 
Sweet Wines, 60 f in acconlaaceiinth 
Bacon’s advice, pretends willinmeas 
to accept tlie command in Ireland, 
57 ; ia committed to acceptance, 67 ; 
his Irish campaign, 59 ; committed 
to eoatodjr, 59 ; released but not re* 
stored to favour, 60 ; his insurrection, 
73 ; ))!a conduct treasonable but not 
hy^riUcal, 71; arraijrameut of, 74- 
80 ; his reply to Bacons accnsstiona, 
77-80 ; confession and death, 81 ; 
ingratitude of Bacon to, 81, 82 ; Us- 
'clamtUm. ^ the Treaeone eft 
pestilent libel,” 78, 84 
Essexian faction, the, 6 
Estate, (sM State) matter of, defined bv 
Bac^ $45; things apparently m- 
vate may irtneh to point <f eriule, 771 
Etou, Provoatahip of. Bacon aeekx 805 
Budlid. 867 

Ext^squM*, Court of, famous dedaion 
' oonoerhittg lu^podticus in, 145 
** Excludons,” mentioned in the 
KobtrjtMf TermineUt 851; the first 
vrorlt of iadnetioB, 888; 4ha key- 


atone of the Baconian Mititod, MV; 
Itemlity ctf Gnuse sold, to be fm 
to ^ doc4r^ ^f; 869; tindfeed 
epplieation 891 

Exoomibnaicatlra, remarks by Baeon 
on the use of, 105 

ExerciseCfOnthe (ntmoissionaad eon* 
tinuanoeof, 488;ontfaevatiationtd^ 
470 . 

lEcperiencof to bo set down in TaiblM,t 
e^U-arranged, and aa 4t wn 
livingt 882; f men have bdexporienee 
captive and trUtm^^tcd over the leerkt - 
ef CM, 411 

Se^ferigntia Liieraia, 406 
Experiments, to throw mtoses^ 

882: to be reduced to writittfc'88i 
Export;^ to exceed impoorte, 8 m 

P. 

FAtmH, Aristotle allied to the Jasufts 
by Faber, 160 

PaeitUjf to betiovc, an obstacle to soienoe, 
43 

Faotiona, the Esacxian and Ceeilian, 

6; Clarendon on ** the conntenanoing 
of,” 6; the traitor in faeHont Ngkttp 
geeih away with it, 84 
Faithful Dutmntraes, a name given by 
Bacon to bis Eemya, xxxix. 

Fall of Man, the, to bo rejmired in port 
by Arts and Sciences, 897; our 
dominion over ereaturea i» a eeeond 
time foifeited, 411 

Fallacies (see Colours and Idols), 485, 
466, 467 

Faleehood, like alloy, 458 
Fascination, 465 

Father, the father of Salomon’s Houss^ 
421 

Favottrite(«ee Carr, Villiem), Bacon's view 
of the reaponaibiUtieaof tbeoffiee, 248 
Henry V HI. 'a and <keaar's(427 
Fiat (ID'EfRat). Marquis, French anadiaa. 

aador. hia admiration for Bacon, 814 
Fig-leavea, without f, 1 do tnaenueuafy 
confeaa, 299 IA 

Filum liakryriiUki, 864 
Final. iSm Canso 

linance, diffienltiet of, 110,124,126, 
317, 225 

Finance improved by Oranfleld, 271 
Fine, Bacon's, a benefit to hfan, Mi 
Flame, Baeon on, 875 
Flattery, Baeon's flattery of Jamai, 108 
Flux and Reflnx of the Sea, treatheclfc 
the, 872 
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jnNhmpwr, mr^ JS dnh 

MMkitHjftm <Ae, 444 
jAMv-rWHia* w 4.ntidgnHam qf the 
Seemi J^iZos^p^r, 879 ^ tbo 
Pmuraera) 

Focmt. the J/brm^orFSaalOenmt or that 
u^iihtkoif oaU As True D^rsnas, 
8518, 84; Trm Sjpseijle Differenest 
naiars-oHgendsrinq nature, soutes 
omaiMtioUf 884; we inveiiintlon or, 
to be verted oad adopted, 380; the 
discovery of Forms, 884; thOinveeti* 
oatioii 0 ^ is Bletaphysie, 885, 461 ; 
yChd atom haaiiniMdieUie and i^rma- 
tins knowlsdqe oft 888 ; ore the Laws 
that govern and constitote any simple 
Nature, 880; Compound Forms, 380, 
462 ; Plato’s error ooncemiug, 462; 
Bacon's confidence in the invostiga* 
tion of, shaken, 462 
Formula JnterjireUUimis, fto Ais /a* 
dHetkm we give the name tf Formula 
qf Interpretation, 359 
Formularies and Eleganeieslsno Promus) 
81, 52 

Fortune, to be regarded as an instru¬ 
ment <f virtue and merit, 158 ; the 
way of, like (he mUken way, 447; is 
of a woman's nature, 248 ; coy when 
too much wooed, 472; the SaMathless 
pursuit tf, 472 

Fortune, the drchiteeture of, detailed, 
471, 472 

Fowler, Professor, quoted, xv., 114,821, 
353, 884, 387, 405, 413, 414, 457-60 
Fncsstorlos, 362 

France, to be made a friend, 20 ; Bacon 
thinks of printing his Olavis Inter- 
prekdionis first in, 365 
Frankness, the Umits of, 471, 472 
Froderiek II., (hat eaeeellent Emperor, 
did use Saracen soldiore ctgai-^ the 
Pope, 19 

Friendship, the precept of Biasabopt, 
472' 

Fulgentio, Bacon’s letter to Father 
F^Igentio, xxxix. 

Fuller, Thomas, Church historian : his 
lemsrk on ** cripples in Conformity," 
110 

Fumaee, ths^ or Hatural Pradsnee, 

461 

0 . 

Oaliit, 867 

<lia(feu4ifr, thstsud Araktaiw, contrasted 
with MS CSsmistseMd Paraesbians, 
183 


OalUssL his experiment from the tower 
of 836 ; invented the thermo¬ 
meter and the teleaoc^, 836; taiwht 
the Ptdemsio astrmomy puhmly 
after privately adopting the Coper- 
tttcaa, 887 i his diaoir%ty of Jupiter's 
aatelUtos, 873 
Game laws, 170 

Garden, the garden of soieuosi > 44; 
the i^tdena of the Musas, 45; CM 
Almighty first ptantod a, 489 
Gardiner, Bishop, |gi d As ssotrid 
bishop a hundred his death, 

205 

Gardiner, S. R., Professor, quoted, xdv,j^. 
xlx. XX. xxL 17, 32, 87. 58, 61, BOr 
87. 89. 98, 112, 116, 183, 115, 186, 
193, 198, 203, 209. 215, 216, 217, 
221, 225, 226, 281, 237, 257, 259, 
269, 276, 287, 416 

Gentleman, "every gentleman of Eng-^ 
' fand at the K^g s mercy," 209 ; /(fw 
the gentlemen he 4oo many, the Com¬ 
mons loill be base, 444 a, 

Georgies, oF the Miud, the, 468 ‘ - 

Gesta Orayorum, the, 41, 43 
Giants, the, represent Sedition des¬ 
troyed by Sovereignty, 871 
Gilbert, discovered the fundamental 
facts of Magnetism, 336; praised 
by Galileo, 386; despised by Daoon, 
837 ; t has but touched nature with 
the tip of his fingers, 862 ; extracted 
a philosophy from the loadstone, 467) 
has himself become a magnd, 837 
Glass, mouoi)oly for the manufacture 
of, why granted, 287 
Gio&s, the Moierial and the Intellectual, 
363, 365 ; the Advanemnent described 
as a small Glebe <f the Intellectual 
IForld, 474 

God, the ideas of, contiusted with 
man’s idols, 380; it is better to have 
no Opinion of God at all than such as 
is impious towards His divine Magesty 
and Goodnrn, 118) the wikUm ef, 
more admirable when Nature intend- 
eth 07U Aing and Providenee draweth 
out another, 463; Bacon’s fondness 
for mentioning the King in proximity 
with, 103 

Gold, eoniddered the true nstionid 
weidtli, 274,251; proceedings against 
Dutch merchants tor exporting, 278; 
Gold and Silver Thread, Monopoly 
tat, 274; the manufiietara of tns 
Thessd taken into tbs King's hands, 
274; howtotrsBsformsbodyittto, 884 
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Good, Um {i.€, SamniQiii Bonum) public 
■aMi privatCt 488, 489 
Qoodnum, Biuop, on the mental eon* 
dition of Bacon’s mother, 12 
Goodness (see Philanthropia\ 29 
Qorhoiabury, 183 ; Bacon b^t himself 
a house at, 285 

Coverntneut, the science of, deserves 
reverence, 473 

Orculwim. sive Comparativce, 888 (see 
Tables) 

Orain, t.e. rourimess, 488 

Gray’s Inn, Bacon entered at, 14; 

(iesta Qrayorum, 41, 43 
Qnmt Britain (see OretUnem of Britain) 
OreeUtsat Birth (f Ttm^the^ xxxix., 848 
♦ (see Temporis) 

ifteatneaa m Britain, the tnu, xxxv. 

(I reek Philosoohers, the earlier, 862 ; 

sinierior to tiie later, 868, 371 
■Greek Philosophors, the later, the philo* 
Sophies of, mere stafjb-plays, 362-368 ; 
you Oreeka are aheaya children, 868 
Greeks, the religion of, based on nr^i* 
mont, 474 ; y<nt OredaM ever chil¬ 
dren, 42 

Green, Mr. J. R., considered the docu¬ 
ment called “ Tyrone's Propositions ” 
to 1 h! not genuine, 60 ; quoted, 142 
0rievanc(!8, 120 (ace Imiiositions, Mo* 
iiopolies, Wardships) 

(luiae, the Ifvke of, on the day of the 
Barrieadoea, 80 
Gnn|)owder Plot, the, 118, 189 


H. 

Haiuts, how to form, 470 

Hackwill (Hackwell, or Hakowill) Mr., 
M.P., a convert on the question of 
Impositions, 211 

Hallam, Henry, on Bacon's "incom- 
l>arable ductility, ” 827 

Hampton Court Conference, the, 105 

Harriot, discovered Jupiter’s satellites 
simultaneously with Galileo, 889; 
was the first to discover the solar 
spots, 889; not appreciated by 
Bacon, 889 

Harvey, William, discoverer of the cir¬ 
culation of the Uood, his fear of in- 
cnrriuff enmity by his discovmes, 
888 rnis meer at Bacon’s science, 
414 

Hatton, Lady (widow of Sir William 
Hatton, and daughter of Sir Thomas 
Cecil, BuigUey’a eldest eon,) Bacon 


a suitor for her hand, d8; manM to 
Coke, 88; quaixels with her huafaend 
conomming the poeseaBion of thinr 
daui^ter, 261; obtains firom the 
Council a warrant to fetch hor fkom 
her father, 261 

Heat, investigation of, 887*94; deflni* 
lion of, 894; Tables on, 864 
Heatb, Mr., quoted, xxviii, 136,148 
Hebrew, prominence of H. thoimbt in 
the New Atlantia, 417 
Henry, Prince of Wales, intended dedi* 
cation of Bacon’s Maaaya to, 488 ; his 
death, 488 

Henry VII., his character, as de* 
scribed by Bacon, 426; his ** felicity,” 
427 

Henry VII., Hiatory of, 426, 427 
Henry VIU,, HiaU^ of, (a ft'sgment), 
xxxviii. 

Henry 111. (of France), stabbed by a 
Jacobin friar, 189 

Henry IV., of Francs, atiUttod by a 
raacal votary, 189; effect produced 
in England by his murder, 168 
Heraclitus, 881 

Herliert, George (the poet), Bacon dedi¬ 
cated his translation of the Psalms 
to, 431 

Heresies, sources of, 430; thoae are 
leorat which deny OotPa mnoer, 430 
Hermea Stella, mcauiug of, 349 
Herodotus, the E^ptian Priest iu, 368 
Hickey Michael,auerwards Sir Michael, 
Cecil’s secretary. Bacon’s friendly 
creditor, 167 ; letter to, from Bacon, 
on restoring a pair of I^ady Hickes’s 
scarlet stoskiugs, 167 
High Commission, Court of, origin and 
object of, 17 ; oppressively u«ed by 
Whitgift, 17 ; moon endeavonra to 
extend the jurisdiction of the, 259 ; 
dispute between, and the Court of 
Common Pleas, 221 
Hilliard, Nicholas, miniatnre-painter, 
1547-1619, early portraitof Bacon by, 

Hippoemtea, 867 % 

Hiatoria, fui^wrn! errantia or mrianiia, 
865 

Hiatoria Soni et Avditua, xxxv. ** 
Hiatoria Ventorum, 401, 402 
HiatoriaVitae et if^ia, 402 
Hiato^, divisions of, 878; vaiional/ 
■abmvided in the AdmuuamaU and 
the He Augmentia, 858; histoiy, 
omitting Hteratore, ia os&\c atatnaif 
Polyphemau with hia eye out, 854 
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HirtosT* Lltoruy, pronoiinoMl non* 
«dgt9kit» 8Si 

HirtoiVf ^ Jfarveh, 895; im M, 
flmwmieiWt 869 
SiaUrjf iffWenry VIL^ 426y 427 
Bithory <jf HeMy VllL (a firagm^t), 
xxsvtii. 

SiMtoryt NoJtwral and BsepcrimeKtal, 
Bee Botural ffiatory 
Hotiert (or Habbard), Sir Heniy. At* 
tomey-General, afterwards. Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas: Bacon 
mokes notes on him entitled " Hub¬ 
bard's Disadvantage,” 156 ; Bacon 
describes him to the King as lieiugno 
siatfUman^ UtU an ceommud wholly 
for himncify 236 ; oolemn goose^ 156 
Holland. See Duteh 
Bonour that ia broken ujton another hath 
the miclxet rejieetia»t 90 ; a gaUle- 
maw 0 f ehouM be of a good atroiujwai'p 
orwi%, 188 

Hope, terrestrial, denounced by Bacon, 
430; makes the mind light, frothy, 
anequal, ftfundering, 430 
Hopes, tlw yolitie nourishing of, 430 
Hospital, ii, the Mastt>r of, takca the 
sweet, the poor the trumbe, 172; (t 
eorporation declared beggarn, 172 
Hours, cherish the good hmtra of the 
mind, 470 

Bour-glaaa, one-and-thirly years ia a 
great deal ofaand in the honr-glaaa, 29 
Jlouaea, built to live in and not to look 
at, 439 

Howard, Charles, Baron of Kffingltaru, 
Lord High Admiral, aftera'ards Karl 
of Nottingham,employs Whitclock to 
resist Ckimmissiou for reforming 
abuses in the navy, 185 ; resigns his 
post, 270 

Howard, Lady Frances, nie(^ of the Earl 
of Northampton, married to the son 
of (Eli^betii’s) Earl of Essex, 182 
Howard, Henry, Earl of Nortliampton, 
Ijord Privy Seal, a hater of Parlia¬ 
ments, 182; his character, 182; 
Bacon tries to commend himself to 
Eocbester through him, 184; brings 
Bacon to Bochester's notice, 185 
Howard, Thomas, Earl of Snflblk, Lord 
Cbamb^ain and Lord Treasorer, 
aocneed of com^tiou, 270, 271; 
Bacon, as Lord Ohanoellor, reports 
tibat the evidenoe went well, I will 
not my I hoip it, 272; Is in^ 272; 
Bsooii*s ffferioQs mentioa of, in the 
Gommentiiriue Sehtiua, 1S6, 272 

Worda prinM in ikUiee are Saeon'a; Ih 
. ' UaunCk 


Howanla, the, opposHton of, to Book* 
ittgham, 870; mil of the, 270-878; 
Baimn’s obligations to the, 188 

Bvmcr, the, 58 

BwMtn aolum nwrt (he fool than of 
the wiae in, 884 

Human nature, vineenda ferendo, 469; 
how to chai^, 470 

Huntingdon, Myaelf am like the rnitlen 
gf BunUngdon that toaa wont to pray 
far peace among the wiltowa, 150 

Hypotheses, use of, in Astronfmiy, 878* 
875 ;t men pr^er theeee tohypomeiee, 
411 

Hypothesis, the Working, need of, 407, 
iwognised by Bacon, 401 


I. 

learua'e fortune, 68 

Idleness, to be punished by the State, 
445 

Jdola, the, fully discussed, 379-81; how 
suggested to Bacon, 341, 342; how 
stated in the Valerku Terminua, 
851; use of the term avoided in the 
Admnecinent, 467; how stated in the 
Jhlineatio, 858; the word used with a 
theological allusion, 362 ; discussed 
ill the Admneement as fallacies, 467 

Imagination, relation of, t» the Reasnu 
and Will, 465 ; f every one phdlom}- 
phiaee out the cell gf hie own ivoagU 
nation, 381 

Impositions, nature and im]mrtauoe of, 
120, 190; sanctioned by the Court of 
Exchequer, 121; new I. laid on by 
Cecil, 124; sanctioned by Bates's case, 
145 ; Bacon lias no suggestion as to, 
191; are to be buried and eileneed, 
192; indiinctly suggests that the 
King should give way on, 195; Cecil's 
ana the King’s offer concerning, 198; 
Hackwiil (and probably Bacon) con* 
vertcil to a belief in their illemUity, 
199, 211; tile King is to give hope ef 
aomewhal to be done eoneeming, 206 ; 
a bill offered eoiiceming, 209; geuetral 
opinion in the House against, 210; » 
conference proposed by the Commons 
with the Lords concerning, 211; argu¬ 
ment stated concerning, 211; Rgerton 
at the Council will not allow the 
discussion of, 225 ; (kanfield's project 
for settling, 226 

Impoemre,f ttiethe mark gf impodstre 
to come in one's own name, 866 

addition gf f dmotea trandaUon from 
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Improvtiiitioni, 107 
Jnjdwm Meminimi Misabcthmt 42S 
Indies, the, Enffland should UAs fnm 
Spain, 20, 279 

Indignities, ly i. men come to dignities, 
256 

Indaetion, the meaning of, 841; not 
“invented by Hacon, 841 
Induction, the l?ew, ariivea at con- 
cluaioDB by rejections, 869; called the 
Formula of lttter|iretation, 369 ;com< 
pared to comjMisscB, 362, 382; the 
nindamental principle of, 383; ilrw 
and legitimMs, 385; to be used to 
form sound Kotions, 392, 896 
ductiou, the Old, precarious and 
eiiuiuerative, 869 ; applied only to 
genornl priiicipb's, 862; vas an 
imposture, 369; a mere ctmjecittre,i05 
Infaiis, nditvs (to the 17ew Philosophy) 
non nisi sub ^ssrsona infavtis, 366 
Infanta of Spain, the, Cecil cluirged by 
Essex with selling the Croun to, 74 ; 
prospect of a]K>iiion from, 216 ; Da* 
con’s views ot the pro]>csed maniage 
with, 227, 256 

Infantry, the nerve of an army, 444 
JryuTsetions, 1 will make I. an hard 
pillow to sleep on, 258 
Iniis, Mompesson’s Patent for, attadked 
in Parliament, 290 

lustancee {see Tablee, Frerogati^’e), 
886 

** Jnstaurare," renewing {insiaurandi), 
869 

Jndautatio, meaning of the word, 846, 
403 

JnMauraHo Magna, scheme of, 389-48 ; 
the six Divisions of, 847, 877, 878 ; 
ehiuige of nlau in, 861 
Instaitrtttor /hus, 403 
Intellect, Are not the pleasures if the 
intellect greater than the pleasures if 
the ajfeetions 1 41 
Intelleetus Seata, 368 
Interpretation of Nature, 867, 466; 
Formula of, 869; Key of, 876; 
t Wien might fall into, ofOwmadvss, f 
they had a ^uA Natural History, 882 
Interpreters of Nature, the, in the New 
Mantis, 424 

IntsrprsUdion Solute, of the Seriptures, 
474 

Inventhm, like 4. if the art if inoentton 
istksMdUhtrtkifTtms, 862 ;oneof 
the four bitellMtiM] artn, 466, 466 ; 
ayatamatle 1., at pieeent, lion-ex* 
istent, 466 


Inventor, t Chanss 4e wtliy, hSdssrto, 
861 

Invents, in the New A&anl^ 4S41 
two galleries for I, past, emd masse 
or bases for 1. to dome, 165 ; the bwsis 
' have 5em as ratsonoHs I, as men, 
v^46& 

Inwa/rdt'of Tkin^, the, a name fpTen 
by Bacon to his Essays, xxxiz. 

Ipswich, Bacon waa returned, but did 
not sit, for, 208 

Ireland, (SM CoruidsratioHS touching (he 
Plantation ef), Essex named Lord* 
Lieutenant for, 57; letter from Bacon 
to Essex on bis expedition to, 68; 
letter from Bacon to Cecil on the 
policy to be pursued in, 92; eicilising 
I., 148: not to be too much of the line 
and eompass in the government if^. 
160; an Irish title to be ^Ven 
the IMnco of Wales, 159 
ignores the native populatlilii^O; 
he that did draw treasure from Ire¬ 
land did not milk snowy hut blood, 
272 

Iron, Bacon’s error as to, 391 

Israel, Cecil loved to keep the eyes ef 
Israel a little too much upon himsef, 
174 

J. 

Jacob's well. Bacon will come with his 
pitcher to, as others do, 165 

James 1. of England, refusea con* 
cewions to we l^iiitans, 110; 
mistook deference for devotion, 
103; assimilates himself to God, 
103 ; has no sympathy with Parlia¬ 
ments, 118, 142; im]^ed his right 
to tax all pretty, breaks 

off the Great Contract, 160 ; 
denied that he was subject to the 
Law, 133, 148; unfit to cany out 
Bacon's p^y of dissimulstton, IM; 
his speech to the “Addled Parlia¬ 
ment,*’ 208 ; dissolved PuBament, 
216; he sleeps in a banrica^pf b^s, 
820; euloipses the Common Law, 
while receiving the submisekm of the 
Jnd^, 246 : like aheolutest prince fa 
Judwaturs that hath been ia Ilie 
Christian world, 267; his TVtie Law 
of Free Monardiies oootod by Baeoi, 
140; “Christ had nis John, and I 
have my Oeotgs,*’ 880 1 Ms 
of the Novum Orgauum, 288, ; 

said of Bacott'a {aaceoxaey, “De 
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ainfanii non mat Imc,** 85; wiwa 
it vmrtOtM* far atfimlaak umd 
ModiMWi^ S88; «w imfaafalf tSTin* 
belised hy SotamoHa, 428 
JeaaOt tka aona illniCratiag Indmotica, 
485 

jMaUa, aXhiad ta AritMU by Fabetfjf 
188; to be nBqnirwl after, 188; men* 
1i(Ha of them inserted in the Advanea- 
mant^ bat omitted in the Ih Aug- 
vaoMUa, 405 

Jewell, Bishop, his Apology for the 
Church of IfogUnd translated by 
BacQn*B mother, 12 
Jaaott atirpa qf^ in the Neie 
421 

tfod, I mayjwiify vnlh, 220 
Jones, Ini^, designed the old water' 

S ite which marks the site of York 
01W, 11 

IPgpsoifevBen, on York House, 11, 
08#^% Bacon's qualities as a writer 
and iS^sker, 452 ; nn Bacon's virtue, 
SIS ; on the JCaaayigta, 436 
Jttbort, 865 

Judges, aa iguonaU man mnnot be a 

n if 250 ; ftai to be Kcaflettvng but 
rietrong, 260 ; a popular judge it 
a d^onned thing^ 260; usnally con* 
suited by the Crown on cases pend> 
ing, but eollccUvely, 176, 221 ; 8ir 
Thomst More’s comment on the 
oustoiu, 176 ; James suggests that 
they be consulted separati^y on Pea* 
oham’s case, 220; protest of Coke, 
221 ; refuse to defer the Commendam 
ease, 241 ; eummoned before the 
King in Council, and submit, all 
except Coke, 245 : Bacon’s policy of 
utUisii^ them in the Ki^’s interests, 
250; Coke's anticipation that the 
Judges wcMld mediate between King 
and Commons, 145 ; importance ot 
the help of the «hidges, in the un¬ 
certain condition of the law, 146; 
tbeif decision, in the case of Bates, 
established Impoutionsfor thirty-five 
yMia, 145; compared by Bacon totbe 
Fmaa of Borne, 140 1 Hit a happy 
Unng m a State vdun Kirnge do tften 
eeneuU wttA, 177 ; haw to engage and 
aaeure the J. "snomnem tnenltimf' 
far any pofnte qf lam or right, 108 ; 
to be hmu under Sabmant throne, 
1^, IHMl; Bacon advises the King 
bootedtttamaetcamtphagaiiutt Ike pro- 
mamytdm tf a J., 230; Um bad iutel- 
ligencert qf the true elate of the 


Kingdom, 250; entertained by Bacon 
at a banquet, IMO, 250 
Judgment, one of the fbvr intelleotnal 
arts, 466 

Judicature, BOtayon, quoted, 177,235, 
260 

JaliuaCnear. 6iw0aeaar 
Jupiter, against the Oianta, 871; ^ 
labour u/iih JktUat, 166; a ffian 
bom under, bmth butineim, 29 
Juetiee, freth j, it the eweided, 256; 
summary J, btdongeth to the Kinift 
Prerogative, 183 

K. 

Kalkkpah. See Calendar 
Keeper, Lord, the, not made a Peer itf 
Elizabeth’s n^jgn, 256 
Kepler, 335 ; rejected the Copomican 
tVicory, 835, 886 ; his I^Ws, 378 
Key (for Key of Interpretation, tee 
Interpretation) 

King, hit Mt^'eaty’t treatitq on the duty 
qf a, 469 

King, the, hath pqmer to temper, eha?tgr^ 
awt control, the Common Jmw, 141; 
to stay suite at Common Tmw, 141 ; 
and to mtpend Aide of Parliament, 
141 ; Bacon distinguishra between 
the K.’s ordinary eemmievione qf 
juetiee and High Commietiont of 
regiment, 186 ; the K.'t eerviee mutt 
not be mortal, 235 

King’s Bench, Court of the (see JDi^« 
enee-t tu Quettiou betmiet the K. B, 
anti the Council in the Marehet), 
conflict between, and the Chancery, 
288 ; Coke promoted to, by Bacon’s 
odvice, 186, 187 

King's decree touching the gramiing qf 
Pramuniree against any fur suing m 
Chancery after a Judgment ai Com¬ 
mon Lam, the, xxxvii., 24S-5 
Kingdom, of Man over Nature, 868; 
t he that it had in the New, it greater 
than the greatest of the Old, 80S 
Knights, seven hundred, made by 
James in leas than three months, 09 ; 
Bacon is ** gregaiionsly knighted,” 
100 

Knights* servic<v the Ckmimons desire 
to compound for, 124 
KniffUkood, Out divulged and almost 
protUtutsd bUU tf knighthood, 99 
KaoUy^ 8ir William, ComptroUer, hla 
mpmntment to Ireland suggested by 
oppoaed by Essex, and why, 57 
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Knowing, the truth of being and the 
truth of hnawing ia all one, 41 
KnowkclgD, diTisiofia of, by Bacon, the 
Peri{>ateUos, and the Stoice, 353 ; 
the aovereignig of man lieth hid in 
ktunoledge,i'i\ all knowledge bred froni 
nc0a<ttwii,371; the throe atageaof, are 
a TriaagUm, 462 ; but, to the unholy, 
Pelum, Oaaa, Olymjnu, 462 


L. 

Lai>«, in U> be had, not to have, 367 

Lake, Sir Thomas, an adherent of the 

^ Howards, 270 ; iliHinisBcd from office, 
271 

Lamps, experimenters in the New At¬ 
lantia, 424 

Lavguiahing, four o'eloek, which ia the 
hour if my languiahing, 315 

lAtin, the Univeranl langunffe, 454 ; 
Bacon wishes to have all his works 
trniiHlatrd into, 454 ; Bartni is ni'oud 
of his litttiii — i'hamlicrlain thinks 
Bacon's liCtiii will not stand 
touch," 452: Bacon tliinks the Latin 
edition of the Jiaaays will lost as long 
aa booka ahall laat, 454 ; they tell me. 
my L. ia turned into ailver and beeotne. 
current, 162, 452 ; good Latin if the 
aehotd, 418 

Law (si*i‘ Propoaition hntehiug Out H»- 
emupiling and Amendment of the. 
Lawa of England), the very life of 
the L. ia almuat taken away (by duel¬ 
ling) 170 ; “ the Common Law is the 
mo«t favourable, for kiugs, of any 
law in the world " 246 ; the Imw of 
England in not taken out of Amadia 
dt Gaul nor the hook of PaJmerin, 
255 

littw Civil, the Laws of England snpe- 
rior to, 478 

Law Common, the, the King halhpoftoer 
to tamper, ehanw, and control, 141 

Laws, the, unsettled condition of, 145 ; 
Bacon's project for revising, 145; 
08 Jupiter laboured with Pallas, so 
Jameawith a revision of, 166 ; Bi^n 
whdies to reMal obaolete and anaring 
L., 224; and to reduce the L. to a 
di^t, 224 ; iiyaatioe of, to the sub¬ 
ject, 200. 246 ; are otr birthright 
and our imherUanee, 250; ProyoaUion 
touching the eempiling and Amend¬ 
ment <f, 251f 25X000 ; men have dis- 


enssed, os philosophers, oroslawymix 
478 ; men should disouss as stetsh* 
men,a478 ; the L. of England, snpe-' 
rior to the Civil Law, 478 
Lawgiver, pet^uua prineem, 147 
Lawyers, services of, in nie House of 
, Commons, 132, 188; the fttores «e- 
ealea of the House, IM 
Learning, the diatemper tffwhm mek 
atudy worda, and not maker, 468 ^ 

Learning, the Advancement if (see Ad- 
vaneement) 852-7, 460-75 
Lee, Mr. S. L., quoted, 12, 18, 14, 16, 
84 

Leibnitz, We do well to think highly 
of Venilam," 372 

Leicester, Bobert Dudley, Enrl of, 8, 
67 

liconordo da Vinci, 335 
Letter of Advice, see Advice., 16, 248 
I setters, comiHwed by Bacon in tho 
names of his brother Aiithonv and 
Essex, to b<> shewn to the Queen, 
66-70 ; a letter written by Bacon in 
the name of Walsingham concerning 
ecdeaisstical affairs, 108 ; letters m 
wise men, aj^ndices to History, 
354 

Liltel, see Obaervaliona upon a Libel, 

dx. 


Lie, the, eatermed no reproach by the 
ancienta, 188 

Life, a 7Han'a Ife ia not to he trifled 
atcay, it ia to he offered n/>, 188 
Life and Death, Hiatory if, 402 
Light, Inquiry eonee-rning, 404 
Liverpool, represented by Bacon in 
Parliament, xxxii. 

Livy, thaiwhich L. aaith of Alerandrr, 
365 ; a atoryfnm, 288 
Logarithms, when published, 886 
liogic, the old, defective, 8M; the new 
Jndnetion may be callea a new Ij. 
358 


London, refuses to rositond to the ap¬ 
peal of Essex ; IHocfamation against 
Wldings near, 128 ; contribute to 
the Benevolence, 218; «|||orbitaat 
Charter granted to, 277 ; tiRnions for 
the releeee of the goldsmitha im¬ 
prisoned by Bacon, 276 ; the country 
gentlemen commanded to leave, 
257 ; lends £100,000 to the king, 124 
Longanimity, 468 

Lop^ Dr., A true Eeport of the deteat- 
abU treaaon inteniad by Dr. Soderigo 
Lopez, aph^ieian oUrading u/ptm Ae 
peraon of the Queen'a Udgitig^ xxxU. 
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heni Eagper* Sti K«Bpar 
Lairda, Home of, xefmes to meet tiie 
Comaioiie.iii e Conference on Impo* 
f' iitfons. ins, 218 ; tlieir debate on 
Bacon** letter of eubmiseion, 800<3 
Xoer, tuipUal Un$ maketh nuMkind, 
friendi^ hva perfoMh it, 114; no 
preceptor eo good as, 470; a eimi, or 
9ke Mid </ JPolfyr 442 ; must ^rssp 
’ uihsrs it sannet m, lOS 
Low Countries, ue, eoi^ederacy and 
mars straight amity with tAe, 146; 
Vw sea proviaees qf, fa be contraetsd, 
i,e. annexed, 115; annexing the, 166 
Lack, why lucky people should be 
employed, 83 


M. 

llACAUbaY, I^ord, his opinion of the 
change in Bacon's literary style, ex¬ 
amined, 44 

MaehiaTelli, influence of, on Bacon, 20 ; 
theoretically admires goodness, 467 ; 
on the danmr of being *'honest in 
everything,” 325; we are much be- 
holtbsn to Madhiavel and others that 
torote what mm do and not what they 
ought to do, 82 
Maehina Superior, 364 
Bfagi, the, 44 

Magic (Persian), applied to politics the 
contemplation of nature, 104 
Magic (scientific), the practice of Meta* 
^ysic, 885, 463 

Magmral, 467 : magistrality, 189 
Magnanimity, 4 beware of being carried 
by an excess of magnanimity to tMnfp 
beyond your strength, 21 
Mahomet, the religion of, interdicted 
argument 474 

Mode, %.e. generative, as opposed to the 
barrenness of the Old Philosophy, 

849 

Male, (see Pariua Maseulus) t the Mode 
Bir^ of Time is the invention of the 
art of invent,ione, 862 
Man, tongre/f^., 471; aegregate, 464- 
70 ; how to judge men's natures, 
471; mm muel imitate Nature, who 
dM nothing in vain, 472; t men 
pnfer theees to hypothesee, 411 ; 
f his power eoeaetensive with his know- 
' ledge, 868; f by oheying Nature man 
aan eonguer A^, 898; men ara f 
mortat gods, 867; the latellaetual 
revenue of the world consisbi of the 


labours of six men, 867 ; f man it 
the servani and intmT>reter of Natwe, 
879; *'inen seek the soienoes in 
worlds of their own,” 881; most in- 
vestigats by negatives, 388 ; the ikll 
of, to be rMMdred in by Arts and 
Sciences, 8W : a man is but what he 
knaweth,4lL ihaw to work any man, 88 
Manufactures, to be onoouragsd bjr the 
State, 445 

Marshalsea, the Court of the, 168*70 
Martha, Bacon warns Essex not to be 
like, 7; lshalltaketomenotMarthm*$ 
part but Mary's part, which is to in¬ 
tend service, 187 
Mary Magdalene, 187 
Mary Stnart, Qneen of Scotland, Bacon 
joins in a petition for the exocuUon 
of, 28 

Mary (the Virgin), may be Oatholiely 
ealfea Dei^ra, 429 
Marvels, a History of, 154 
Masque, a, given by Bacon to 
Hochester and his bride, 188 
Match, the Spanish, 227, 266 
Match, the happy match between the 
mind of a man and the nature ef 
things, 43 

Msihomatio, 461, 463; there cannot 
fail to be more kinds of miaeed M., 
463; to be placed under the head of 
Metaphysic, 461 

Matter, unchangesbleness of, called 
false, 385; seemingly affirmed, 387 
Matthew, Sir Toby (sou of the Bishop 
of Durham, afterwards Archbishop 
of York), a convert to Romanism, 
117; committed to custody in Lam¬ 
beth, and then to the Fleet, 117; 
Bacon’s letter to him while in prison, 
118; is liberated on condition of 
lesviim England, 118; corresponds 
wit^ Bacon on literary matters, 160, 
162; Bacon's Essay on Friendship 
written at bis n^quest, 117; his testi¬ 
mony to Bacon’s goodness, 818 
Maxims ^ the Law, xxxii. 

Mean men must adhere, 84 
Mechanic, the practice of Phyttie, 885 
Medical Science, more professed than 
laboured, 464 

MedUationee Saerm, the, 429, 480 
Meloomlie Regis, represented by Bacon 
in Parliament, 15 

Memory, the, reported as weakly in- 
quit^ <f, 467; ministrations to, 
859, 885 

Metaphysic, 461*68 
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Method, different kinds of, 467 defends in 1601, 267 ; Essex bae » 

M 0 um and tuMm, may treueh to point qf Monopoly of Sweet Wuws, 60; 

atiaie, 177 referees on, 287-'8; the friends of 

lliddleMx, represented by Bsoon in Bnekinuhsm interested in opprasuTe 

PaiilUment, xxxii Mono])dies,' 267; Booon ooufesses 

JfiMen, the milken way, like the way that he ** showed himself their 

^ Fortune, 447 friend ’* in certifying to them, 291; 

Mm, William, clerk of the Star Cham* Chamberlain on the oppressiveness 

her, charged with exacting nnlawfnl of, 267 ; Bacon desires to remove 

fees, and nis case referred to E^rton some of the worst, before the meet* 

with other co-assessors, 87 ; by his ing of Parliament, 289: attack xm 

death Bacon succeeds to the vacant Bacon as a referee, 291 ; the King 

clerkship, 16S declan'd that he had been misled as 

Millenary Petition, the, 107 to, 291 ; Bacon's conduct as to, in- 

Miller of Huntingdon, the, see Hunt- defensible, 291 ; Bacon's condnot-in 

inedon the Gold Thread Monopoly, 274-6; 

4 Miuo, the, how to prepare the m. for {eec nho Inns, Momnesson, Villiuro) 
receiving truth, 358 : inherent errors Montagu, Basil, his edition of Bacon’s 
of the, 368 (see Idols); a bridal works, 298 

chamiber for the m, and the Universe, Montague, Sir Henry (successivuly 
860; fthe m. is like an uneven Iteconier of London, King’s Serjeant, 

mirror, 'm2 \ fheut within it a famir and (hief Justice of the King's 

liar npiril which perturbs the under- Bench), co-roferec with Bacon on the 
standing, 362; fthe lawful wedlock Patent fur Inns, 290; aids Bacon in 
between the m. and Nature, 369 ; + enforcing the Gold Thread Monopoly, 

an enchanted glass, 880, 466 ; 275 

ministrations to, 886 ; more affected Montaigne, oontemptnously called "the 
by aflinnatives than by negatives, Master of the Essayists" by Ben 

467 ; the Georgies of the, 468 ; the Jousoii, 486 

diseases of, must be studied, 470; Montestpiien, "la vertu n’est poiut 
tile wheels tf the m. are to lie eon- lepriiicipedugouvememeutmouaish- 
centrie and voluble with the wheels qf iquu," 10 

fortune, 168 ; the mind is tfte man. Muon, Bacon’s error as to, 891 ; the iu- 
attd knowledge mind, 41; the mind flueiteo of an eclipse of, on Bacon, 316 
itself is but an accident to knowledge. Moral Philosophy, the handmaid of 
41; the happy match between the Divinity, 469 ; an unlit stud}' for 

mind of a man and the nature of youth, 470; has diverted men from 

things, 43 the study of Nature, 361 

Mine, the, or Natural Science, 4^ Morality, scholastic, danger from, 470 

Mistake, he that reveres will not easily More, Sir Thomas, on the consultation 
m., 277 of Judges, 176 

Modetn languages will play the. bank- Morigeration, 1 cannot tax or condemn 
rowtes vnth hioks, 464 the m, of teamed men to men in 

Mom]>es8on(Moutperson,or Monperson), foHwnes, 167 

Sir Giles, a friend and kinsman of Motion, an investigation of, 166; 
Buckingham, his Patent for Inns, Bacon'i theory of celestial tu., 876; 
276, 290; his brutal treatment of heat is a kind'of, 394 
the silk-ineruers and goldsmiths, 276 MedUnt, the Legitimaie Invm^gaUon of. 
Money, about four times as valuable 861, 364 ; would have wvered ^e 

then than now, 116, 163; Bacon's gronndof JVovum Or^anum, Book II. 

extravagance in gifts of, 293; money 861 

is like mttdt, nut goad eiMept it he Hover (see Primum- JfoMls), be 

spread, 172 ; motu-ys, in a State not carried with the motion <f your First 

to be Mthtrcd into few hands, 446 Moser, wkiok is your Sovereign, 260 

Monopolies (or Monopoly Patents), Muck, money is like muck, not good ex- 
thw origin snd theareticaliustifioa- eiept it be spread, 172 
tion, 287; snppres^ by Eiiabeth, Mn|titude, the, nn^rstand not nuiny 
but the right retained, 120; Baoon excellent virtues, 324 ; f Toothing am 

Words prinUd in italics are Bacon's; the addition of t denotes traneUdion from 
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ROVUM 


pUaat thtt exempt it he vulgar, mper- 
eiUioua, or oetenlntumt, 868; Aow 
mver sought truth save for amusemesU, 
861 

Murray, John, of the Kind’s Bed* 
chamber, the legality of his Patent 
queetioned (see Itege IneonsvUo), 282 
Mutes, the ganiens of the Muses keep 
the ^^rwiiege ^ the golden age ; they 
ever flourish and are in league mtk 
Tiiue, 48; the hilt of the Muses is aboec 
tetnpests, always clear and calm, 46 
Museani, the ideal, 44 
Myths, Batson's lieluif in the secret 
wisdom of, 162, 871 

N. 

NaI'IEK, imblishcd Logarithmic Tables, 
886 ; corro8|>oiulcd with Anthony 
Bacon, 888 

National wealth, the, quadrapled itself 
under ElizalHsth, 36; belioved to 
consist in gold and silve,r, 251, 274 
Natural and Ex]x?rimeutal History {see 
alsi> Parasem^, HisUrria, &c., Hylva 
Syl varum, Phosnomena Universi), 
Bacon hones to interest the King in 
the compilation of, 282, 284 ; is to 
dilfe.r from former Natural Histories, 
882 ; the main foumlatum of a true 
and attiw philosophy, 282 ; hnsia 
Mii(s negotii, 284 ; Physic and Meta* 
physic based on, 462 ; Bacon attached 
increased importance to, 864 ; </ 
Xaturc Erring or Varying, 865; 
to include a history of the VardiMil 
Viritte. 1 , 876 ; its place in the 
fnalaunttia, 347, 878 ; how to be 
claasilirii, 382 ; iioifhajtcsl History, 
men niUjhf fall inht the right inter- 
pretfUioii of Nature, 382 ; iiidisjwins* 
able, 398; Bacon's attempts at, 
898*404 ; ^ all things to be set forth, 
numhered, weighed, or measured 
in, 399 ; f is the key of all kt awledge 
and operntion, 400 ; + men could make 
little progress without., even wnih the 
Organum, 400; t could ademiee 
scienee even icithout the Organum, 40U 
Natoral Science, divisions of, 461 
Kataraliaatiou, no empiro is to l*e nice 
in paint of n,, 104 

Natu^isatioii, in Kn^^nd, of the 
natives of Scotland, B^on spoke and 
wrote in favour of, 104,112 
Nature, misleading use of the word in 
sdence, 841 


Natura, never does anything %a etrin, 
472; the happy waieh hstwesn ih« 
mdad of a nitm and the nature of 
things, 48; ws govsm naturs in 
tqtinitms, 6u4 ars thmU to her in 
necessities. Hut if we would be led by 
her in invention, we should govsm her 
in aation, 48 ; t tke lawful wedlock 
between Mind and, 369 ; f the hmgu- 
age of, based upon a simple edphe^'t, 
861 ', then, of everything is best seen 
in his smallest portions, 868 
Nature and custom, disousriou of, 470 ; 
tflen hidden, sometimes overwnac, 
seldom otlmyuished, 489 
Natures, Himyle, a body regarded as a 
collcctiou of, 384 ; importance of 
doctrine ol', 889; notions of, uii* 
sound, 892; method of Exchtrions 
deiHiiids on, 392 ; Bacon gives no 
help to forming uoticejpiion of, 894 
Navy, abuses in, Oommimiou for reform 
of, resisted by the Karl of Nottipgham, 
185; otfemu! of Whitlockv in riforeiKw 
thereto, 186 

Neecssity, atoakeih tlw pomrs of the 
■mind, 486 

Negative, a negative is more pregnant 
if direction than au indefinite, 859 
(see Exclusions) 

Negatives, all knou^lsdge bred out 
Negotiation (see Business), 471 
Neile, Dr., Bishop of iiiiicolu, tnsults 
the House of i'oinmuns, 240; liis 
living in Cummendam, 240 
Net, daiwiiuj in a n., i.e, jiretending to 
Imi free, 196 

Neville, Sir Ilenipr, M.P., almost ini* 
plicated ill the insurroction of Essex, 
72; questioned by the King ns to the 
feeling of the Oommons, 72 ; is an 
aspirant to the Hecretaryship, 201 ; 
his advice to the King compared wHh 
Biiciltn'M advice, 198*202 
Neto Atlantis, the, 415-25; date of, 
416 

Night, the egg laid by, 371 
Noiiconforinists (nee Puritans), 28*6, 
105-11 

Northumberland, Karl of. See Percy 
Notion, a Simple, S56 ; notions often 
unsound, 362 ; the syllogisni depends 
on, 862 ; common notions, w« mast 
free our minds from, 368; notions, 
the basis of science, yet unsound, 892, 
896 

Novum Organum, the (i. 876*82; U. 
885*97), publication of, 278; twelve 
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times rewritten, 811; the King's re> 
mark on, 284; no more but a new 
Logie, 282 ; 1 have been about aome 
meh work neartlUrty ycara, 282; the 
aa/fM argumetU (as that of the Ad- 
vaneem^) only mvk deemr, 282; 
the first book of, rejiroaucos the 
Cogitata, 878; inconsistencies in, 
886,887 ; the weak point in,392 ; may 
bo dispensed with (according to 
Bacon) 382, 400 ; fa man qf average 
ability may investigate Naisire without 
the ejojict use <if the, 407 


0 . 

Oath, of allemance, the, for Kecasants, 
to Im modified, 20 ; the ex officio oath, 
17 

ObaervaHone,certain O.made uponaLibel 
published Utia present year, xxxiL, 50 
Owhatp, ’William of, 384 
“ Operidio'' C<!cil, waa more “ in 
^rations’' than “ in opero," 178 

used by Bacon to denote 
false Opinion, 27, 41 
Opinuma, to consider what' opinioiui are 
fit to nourish ‘* tanquam anaee,*' 366 
Ojms Majvs of Roger Bacon, the, un¬ 
known to Francis Bacon, 379 
Order, f truth emerges aooHsr from wrong 
order than no order, 369; feven the 
divine Word did not act on chaos with¬ 
out order, 863 
Organum. See Novum 
Orpheus, the fabie of, 449 
Oitelius, his map, 467 
Ostentation, tiie art of, 472 
Overbuiy, Sir Thomas, munlor of, 229 
Ovid, Bacon strives amnewhat like 
Ovid's mistress, aa one UwU would be 
overcomcn, 22 


P. 

Paeifieatwn the Church, Bacon’s 
treatise on, egresses Bacon’s real 
sentiments on Church Policy, 111 
Packing (of Parliament), 193, 202 
Palatinate, invasion of the, 279 
Pantwrolus, 865 
Papists. See Roman Catholics 
Parable, the ark of the seieneea, 871 
Paraaotue, the, 898, 899 
Pardon, a liberal rardon promised by 
the King in ibis ^speech to the 

Words printed in italics are Saeon*s,‘ t 

Saeon^ 


Commons, 205; Bacon sues for a fttU 
pardon, 806 

Parks, a noble portion qf the Kinfs 
Prerogative, 223 
Parks, of Science, 423 
Parliament {see Commons, Lords), 
Reasons for ealling a, 190,191; Advice 
touching the calling (fa, 191-8; pro* 
positions for managing a Parliament, 
192-5 ; it is far kings to dislike a 
Parliament that are like images and 
atatuacs, 207; the ancient and 
honourttble remedy {for poverty and 
discord), 179 ; Aids of, by the King’s 
sole authoriLf, may be mitigated or 
suspended, 141; Bacon’s view of the 
duties of, 132 

l^urmenides, the doctrine of, 372 
Parry, Sir Thomas, Chancellor of the 
Duchy, charged with unlawful 
iuterferoiico with an election, 203 
Parsons,- Father, 50 
Particular, my own, 150 
Partitions of the Scienet's, a name given 
by Bacon to the l)e Auginentis, xxxix 
Partus bfnaculus Teinporia, xxxii., 348 
Partus Maximus Temporis, xxxii., 348 
Passages, (Cecil) had fine passages of 
action, yet the real conclusions came 
slowly on, 174 

Pasturages, groat, to Xre repressed, 445 
Patents. See Monopolies 
Paul, St. Jn such light mutters men 
should say with St. Paul, “ I and not 
the Lord,” 23 ; St. Paul said, "land 
not the Lord,” 474 

Paulet, Lady, wife of Sir Annas, her 
remedy for warts, 15 
Paulet, Sir Amias, ambassador in 
France, occoiupauied by Bacon, 14 ; 
recommends Bacon to the Queen, 16 
Peace, God send i«e surfeit not with it, 
260 

Peacham, E<imt>nd, a Puritan clei|^- 
man, charged with libelling the 
Ring, 219; examined under torture, 
220 : Bacon’s fears that the Judges 
might not convict btm ^treason, 
220 ; opinions of the Ju^s to be 
taken se()arately on the question 
whether the offence was treason, 
220 , 221 ; opinion of the Judges (prob¬ 
ably) that it was not treason, 222 ; 
condemned for treason, 222; ^ed in 
gaol, 222 

Peacock, a schoolmaster, committed 
for pretending to have i^atnated the 
King’s Judgment by sorcery, 220 

s addition if t denotes traaislatipn, from 
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Percfy Henry, Earl of Northumberland, 
expected to be the leading man on 
the aeoession of James, 97 : Bacon 
offers him his services, 94; left 
behind bv Cecil, 98; mentioned by 
Bacon (when a prisoner in the Tower), 
as likely to help the Great Instaura- 
tion, 154; gave a pension to the 
mathematician Harriot, 839 
Permiatio Jwtelh’iim, 393 
Perseus, Military Power, 371 
Pers^tive honk's, for stadying light. 

Petition, the Millenary, 107 
Peyton, Thomas, 280 
Phmomena of Ihr Uniwrae (Phcnonuna 
Universt), the, 378, 401 
Phenomena, the. Vintage of, 362 
Phetiomena, to save the, 375 
Philantftropi/r^ the rhnmctcr of the 
Deity, 29 

Phila/ulia, nr selfisbiietui, 46 
Philology, very imrthy to be redxKed 
into a science by itse(f, 407 
Philosophers, even nio<}eni p. have 
but touchetl Nature inth the tip of 
their fngers, 302 ; llic true, like b(»e8, 
369 ; not to skip tike fairies in their 
own little enchanted rings, 398 : the 
tenderness of ecrtaiti, 469 {see Greek) 
Philosttphut Primn, defined, 356, 461 
Philnsophia .Seeunda, si a: Seientia Ae- 
tiva, 378 

Philosophy, merits and demerits of 
Bacon's, 407 ; divisions of, 354, 355 ; 
divine P. or Natural Tlieology, differ* 
ent from Insnired P., or Divinity, 
355; Natural P., Mechanic and 
Magic, 405 ; a little, p. maketh men 
apt to forget (tod, but the depth of 
P. bringcth a man back to 
again, 313 

Philosophy, the New, the object of, t 
to bring (d>out a lawful wedlock he- 
ttMcn the mind and things, 349 ; not 
ntUitariao, 352; + may be ealled 
Logic, but \f so, a new Logic, 858 ; 
obstacles to, 362 ; on the best method 
of drawing attention to, 863 ; no 
Dictator is to be allowed in, 868; the 
signs of, 869 ; contrasted with the 
old, 879 ; the certainty of, illnstrat^ 
by the compasses, 382 ; not sordid 
nor devoted to works, 382 ; doM not 
impugn the senses nor the jnd^ent, 
882; will gnidit men even into Ethical 
and Political truth, 382 
Philosophy, the Old, 367-9; assnmedin 


theology and politics, 867 ; to be kept 
for intereourse with the common 
people, 867; has itenetrated social 
life, 867 ; tho fruits of, have been 
barren diapntations, 868 ; the sciencea 
have remained stationary under, 869 ; 
contrasted with the New, 879; f ihal 
fair-weather learning which needs the 
numug of luncurious leisure, 102 i\is 
hvd. a web of the wit; it eon work 
nothing, 42; of the Greeians, or <f 
the AMicmists, the otic a loud crying 
folly, the other a xekispering folly 
... the one nctwr faUetk tomuUipty 
words and the other oft faileth to 
multiply gold, 42 

Philosophy, the Secorui, or Active 
Seienee, 878 

Philosophy, Sacred, 474, 475 

Phocion, to be imitated by the seeker 
after truth, 868 

Physic, nature and objects of, 
461-3 ; the ways of, are restrained 
and narrote, 463; is the investiga¬ 
tion of Efficient Canae, Matter, 
latent Process, Latent Configuration, 
386 

Pillars of Hercules, the, 877 

Pisistratus, Essex likened by Bacon to, 
78 


Pity, the aspect of one who is always 
pUying, 867, 421 
Placebo, a, 116 

Planets {see. Astronomy), the wniom- 
plaiive planet eanieth me away 
wholly, 28 

Plashes, i.e. ponds, 485 
Plato, one of the six authorities of the 
world, 367 ; + a man of iidelUd, 
eapadaus, keen, sublime., yet only a 
better sort cf saj^hisl, 868 ; Plato's 
Cave in connection with the Idols, 
SSL; introduced Final Causes into 
I’hiiosophy, 463; intermingled his 
philosophy with theology, 467 
Playfere (or Playfer) Dr., reauested by 
Bacon to translate the Aavaneement 


into Latin, 866. 

Pli^, 365 ; Bacon borrows from, in the 
tiidorycf (heWinds, 402; luHuUksly 
to ham had the fortune cf Oaim 
Plinvus (he elder, 309 
Pluralities, in the Church, must be 
allowed for a time, 107 
Plurality of Causes, the, said to be 
fatal to Bacon's qrstem of exclusions, 
389 

Plus nUra, 154, 865, 866 
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Foetry, discaiMed in the Advaneemmt, 
864 ; Uitd» to nutgrumimity, muralUy 
and (kitekdiUm, 364 ; lynual p. ex* 
eluded from Bacon’* definition, 364 
Foeta, Bacon raiikH himself among 
emeenM j/oeto, 96 

Policy, foreign. iSV» Fnncc, Low Coun¬ 
tries, Htwin, War 

Policy, internal, Bacon's, illustrated by 
the iSwnys, 444; three coursesof, 121; 
Cecil's, 124-30; Baoon's/atrsst/iofiey, 
148 ; inadequacy of Bacon's, 184 ; 
Neville's, 198-201 

Politic, the politic wine man, 472 ; po- 
UHe pcnionn in their gretUnem chant 
fi i/naiUn palimur, 257 
Political economy, Batson’s, 226, 261 ; 

illustrated by the 3aayK, 446 
I'oliticnl philosophy, an unfit study for 
ynulli, 470 

PulitiiiB, Bacon’s, illnstrated by the 
444-0 

PfUitupwe, enni4)uc diapoeitiom JUtcat.for, 

458 

Poll, hffan,. Bacon’s donble jsdicy, 119, 
190 ‘ 

iVdytlicisni, tod preferred by Bacon to 
Atheism, 443 

Pomp, thit matter of pomp is hell to 
m>', 257 ; " ho liked tin* pomp and 
circumstance of power," 267 
Poor, justice for the, Bancroft on, 133; 
Bncoii on, 136 

Pope, the if udgos compared to the Popes 
qf Home mai-mj their seat the only 
ontelrs of God's religion, 140 ; Rome, 
the I'ojie’s chair, 169 
PeiM), AlexandtT, on Bacon, xv., 321; 

on Bacon’s pholosophy, 410 
Popular, the p. party, means for sever¬ 
ing and infimvi^ing, 193 ; />. es¬ 
tates and hmgues, how to Iss cheeked. 
267 ; p. mm arc no sure mounters 
for your Majesty's saddle, 238 
PofmlartM/, Essex is advised by Bacon 
to tasf p, in others, 65 
Putt, Mrs. Heniy, edited the .Protnus, 61 
Pnvtnunire, against the Conrt of Chan¬ 
cery, 299-45 

PmgWKi/icrtl men must be taught that 
learning ia not hJtr a lari, 326 
Praise qf Kuotvkd^, the, 41 
Praise ^ the Queen, the, 49 
Ptayar-book, the. Bacon recommeada 
chaiign in, 106 ; the wiseand ondgkly 
Pimiamatiun prf;jbBed lafore the, 249; 
if any person do scandalise, he is to 
be ingmrrd 169 


Preachers, to besui^ported by the State, 
18, 19 

Precursors of the Second Philosophy, 
xxxix. (see Prodromi) 

Prerogative, as ancient as the Law, 112; 
atudiously extolled by Bacon, 123'; 
connected with the Conrt of the 
Marches, 137 ; Chamberinn regrata 
to see it “strained so high,” 126 ; of 
two kinds, according to Bacon, 139- 
141, 186 ; not subject to the ronstrue- 
turn of Laws, 140; a new Conrt 
established in virtue of, I7l ; connsel 
nut to argue against, in certain cases, 
245 ; the King's Prerogative is Law 
and the prineijml jstrt. of Late, 260 ; 
it is the accoinpliiihtnciit and jter- 
fectioH of the Common Itaw, 279 
Prerogative Instances, meaning of, 360; 
list of, 396 

/Vi*t«/,thctcnii, should IwdLscoiitinncd, 
106 

Prima Phihmphin., 461 
Pnmum Molalr, in a State, is the King, 
260, 445 

*' IVinciplcs ” of Science, the, not to 
b«; sought at once, 363 
Printing-press, the, no security against 
a return of barbarism, 101 
Prison, there is no prison to the prison 
of the. thmights, 45 
Process, Latent, 385 
Proclamation for Juiors, xxxv. 
Proclamation tmiehing his Majesty's 
Utile, xxxiv. 

ProdanuUion touching the Marches, 
xxxv. 

Proclamations, royal, coiimdered by the 
Council, 128 ; the Jndges decide 
a^iust, 129 ; Bacon supports, 129 ; 
the oppressiveness of, 287 ; concern¬ 
ing the manufacture of gold thread, 
276 

Proclua, intermingled philosophy with 
mathaniatics, 467 
Prodromi, the, 378, 400 
“Prohibitions,” uature of, ^3 ; the 
King’s complaint about, iW 
Ptom^aria, 406 

Pfomm, of Formularies and Etegancies, 
the, 51 

Prophecies, to be punished, because the 
vulgar people art someiimes led with 
rain and fond p., 169 
“Prophesying," should be revived, 107 
Proposition touching the Ream.^ling 
and Amendment of the Laws ^ 
England, 251, 252 


ITords printed in itnties arc Bacon's; the addition tf f demdes translation from 
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PratMBitiQiis, Mtd4]« P,, 8S8,878, 485 ; 

mth«rto dodttced by SyUogiam*, 868 
ProttfOB, the myth of, means matter 
eonetramed by sclenoe, 871 
Proverbs of Solomon, the, 471 
Provisional Rales, for luvestigatioD, 
401 

PrudtntK, NfUitral, divisions of, 468 
P$tUm$, TraauiUUum into English 
verse, 480>6 

PMecny, 367 ; the Astronomical system 
of, : Ptolemies, the, 44 
Porveyanoe, Bacon speaks in favour of 
comMundiufi for. 111 ; enlrusted by 
^ Commons vi^ a petition tmuc-cni- 
ing, 112 

Puritans, the, favoimHl by the House 
of Cominona, 16 ; Wbitgift's oppres* 
sion of, 17 : Bacon’s impartial jndg* 
ment of, 23-6; the “ three snmil 
wants (if,” 25 ; Bai-on S]tontniteotuily 
melines towaids, 105-10; the King 
will nmk<* no concessions to, 110; 
the Millenary petition preMuited by, 
107; demands of, odvm’j&ted hy Bacon, 
105, 106; Baoon’a later reaotiini 
against, 108, 249 
Pygmalion's fmisy, 453 


Q. 

Quanta patiniHr, to chant a, 257 
Quintessence, Aristoilc’s, 840 


R. 

RaHAB, the example of, justifies occa¬ 
sional nntniths, 24 

Raleigh, Sir Waltor, his opinion of 
Bacon's style, 310, 452 ; Ben Jon- 
son's Opinion of Raleigh's style, 453 ; 
eenstirm by Bacon when coiidaimned 
to death, 270 ; how regarded by 
Bacon, 269; mentioned by Bacon as 
a possible belper in wuenc^, 154 ; 
Jk^tration ntn/yrning, 269; his 
family dieposeestMHl of Shertorne, 
164 

Ramus, 885 

JRarity and Density, treatise on, 870 

Rawley, Dr., Bacon’s chaplain, avoids 
nmitimi of Bacon’s pecuniary dHH- 
culties, 816; short biography of 
Bacon by, 809-18; on Hamn's cars 
of his health, 315 ; on Bacon’s early 
revolt againet Aristotle, 18, 14 


Reason, Ministcationa to, 369, 885; 
Contemplative uid Active, 869; 
incompeteucy of, far Natural Philo* 
■opby and invention of works, 865; 
on 4Ae True Limits emd Uss qf, in 
Spiritual Things, 474 ; relation oi, to 
the Will and Imagination, 466, in ; 
the knowledge or the, is the ari 
arts, 465 

Ustuons for sailing a ParlkamiU, 199, 
191 

Recosancy, 18-21, 169 

Recusants, revsnuefrom unrdsqf, 887 ; 

the oatli to 1s) modified for, 18 
Jtedisrgutio Philosophianstn, summary 
of, 867-76 ; the subject of, mentioned 
ill the Cogitata, 868 
Jtecd, i.e. counsel, 431 
Reform. Sss Church Reform 
Kcformalionn, the beginning qf, hath the 
eontrary power to the pool of Jt^henda, 
300 

Reformed Churches, the, Bacon irajdies 
that they are in ^some resiiects 
su{Mjrior to the Church of England, 
25 : Bacon assumes the validity of 
holy orders conferred in, 26 
Rege JticoiMuIto, till! case of, 233 
“Rejections." See Exclusions, Negative 
Ruligioii, discussed in the Admnes- 
ment, 474, 475 ; seldom mentioned in 
the Essays as a basis for morality, 
442 ; sources of imposture in, 480 ; 
religions arc tJw orbs that ruts in 
men’s minds most, 442 ; the world is 
weary of religious controversy, 868; 
the Clmstiaii r. allows some use of 
Reason, 474; to do you (Cecil) servies 
1 will eome out of my religion, 106 
Bepreltensitm, i,e. refutation, 436 
Repulse, a man is to avoid repulse, 22 
Reserve, 1 am not ignorant that it is a 
stale triekfor impostors to reserve same 
secrets, 102 : / am determinsd to m* 
serve ^apjwreiitly said in the Valerius 
Terminus when Bacon can go no 
further) 850 

Rrsjtonsio ad edictum Regime Angttos, 
50 

ResuUats, ts. results, 284 
Revelatimi, the natura and mattar af^ 
474 

Revenue. See Finance, Debts 
Rhetoric, object of^ 467 
Revolution, Bacon’s remedies agaiiMt 
the coming Revedutimt, 144-51 
Richard Ill,, Act of, cotiosniiag 
Benevolences, 217 
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Ring, 096 of, in the Muniage Serriee, 
a eertnumy noi orave, 100 
Rochester. Sm Carr 
Roman Catholics, the Queen’s strong 
f€utiofun Me^eehr, 18 ; to be repressed 
without Mgrcwtivo persecution, 18, 
19; the Oath of Allegiance to be 
modified for, 18; if landlords, must 
not evict their tenants, if they ^pay cu 
otti^Ts do, 19; Bacon advocates tolera* 
tiou of, in Ireland, 92 ; iActVeo milea 
from the King's Chair, to be freofnm 
Fapiat Jlceuuinta, 169; the lows 
against, to be enforced; 249 ; Bacon’s 
letter to Matthew when converted by 
the, 118; passages in the Advaneetnent 
^omitted Ut please the, 405 
Jtoman soldiers, i.e, Jesuits, 189 
Rome, wisdom of, in naturalisation, 
116 ; the Pope’s chair, 169 
Roval Society, foumiation of, perhaps 
due to Bacon, 414 

JSoyalists, no man can my hut that / 
uxts a p«r/ec4 and peremptory r., 179 


S, 

Sacraru, the Druids mould now . . . 
scarce get a cell or s.under shady trees, 
223 

St. Alban, I^y, 99, 100 ; said to have 
had an iiuruiy tongue, 114 ; married 
Bacon’s geiitleniau usher, 114; Bacon 
revoked<,the provision made for her in 
his will^ 114 

St. Alban’s, Bacon is returned for, in 
1614, hut sits for Cambridge Uni* 
vendly, 208 

Si. Rartholomow iniraculonsly converts 
the Kew Atlantis, 419 
St. dohn, Oliver, prosecuted by Bacon 
for dissuading contributions to the 
Benevolence, 218, 219 
John's in CambridM, a poesible 
home for the New Phuosophy, 164 
St. Paul. See Paul 
Sals (*.<. saleable) 170 

Salisbury. See Cecil, Sir Robert 
Salmonens, 869 
Salomon. See Solomon 
Samuel, and the sons of Jesse, an il> 
lustration of Induction, 465 
Saud^ travels of, traoeable in the 
SyUa Sylvamm, 400 
** Soala,” a logical ladder, 808 
Scaia JiUsttsetus, the, 87% 400 


Scholastic The^gy, a soi 9 «e of im* 
posture, 480 

Scholasti<^ IMvinity, 474 

Schools, for children, too many already, 
172 

Schoolmaster, the corrupt s., he soweth 
tares, 169; use of, to confirm the 
State religion, 18 

Schoolmen, the, 884 ; applied Aristote¬ 
lian l,ogic to theology, 343; fhavs 
incorporttied theeon/enliousphtlosophy 
rf Aristotle into the body of Christian 
religion, 343 ; resemble spiders, 869. 

Science. See Philosophy, the * New ; 
Knowledge; I^eaming; Interpretation 
of Nature 

Science, Active, 378 

Science, Natural, divisions of, 401 

Sciences, the, irhavc been like images, 
having admiration and worship, but 
no life nor motion, 369 

Scotchmen, inveclivtis on, answered by 
Bacon, 114 

Scotland, colonising the wild (f, 166 
(see Union, Natuialisation) 

Scriptures, the use of the, 474 ; not to 
be interpreted as a profane book, 
475 ; the two classes of inteipretera 


of, 476 

Sea^, pretending to know much, 1 
know not season, 43 

Sedentary Arts, contrary to a military 
disposition, 444 

Sewegate, man segregate, 464*70 
Self'illiuiion, xvi. 

Seminaty, a Reeript (/ like not the word 
Seminary) for converts from Roman¬ 
ism, 172 ; Seniinaiies, 169 
Seneca’s Epistles, are but Esmys, that 
is, dimersed meditations, 436 
Sense, Ministrations to the, 869, 886; 
the witness of the senses is sx 
analogia hominia, 359 
Serjeants (at law), not to be called 
before Parliament, 133 
Sermones fidsles, Sive Jnteriora JZerum, 
Jiatin title given by Bacw to bia 
Essays, xzxix. flii 

Serpent, men should know oR the eon- 
ditions of the serpent, 82 
Serpentine, a. wisdom with eoUmbine 


simplieUy, 82 

Shamtfaeedness, that evil shamefaced-. 
ness which the Oreeks call Bvamata, 


80 

Silk, prohibition of the wearing of any 
stuff made wholly of, suggested fay 
Bacon, 251 
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Si^biUH.478 ' 

SomtM, 468 

^lamonay king of Benaalein, 4S0' 
Soleeum, the eoleeitm tf power^ to think 
to command the end, and yet not to 
endure the meana, 824 
Solitary Inatancea, 397 
Solomon, the I*roTcrbs of, 471 
Solomon’s House, 416 
Somerset, Connt<w of, poisoned Over* 
bury, 229 ; was paraonod, 281 {$ee 
Esbnc, Countess of) 

Somerset, Earl of. See Carr 
Sophism, the equivocation of worda ia 
the aophiam aophiama, 466 
SojdiTon, on the true limits and use qf 
Jteaaonin Iteligion, 474 
Soul of man, the, breathed imme¬ 
diately from God, 429 ; inspired 
from Uod, and not a Hubjoctfor philo¬ 
sophy, 466 

Southampton, represented by Bacon in 
Parliament, xxxiii 

Southampton, Earl of, Essex's letter to, 
67 • Bacon’s letter to, when S. was 
exjuHSting to be released from the 
Tower, 94; his attitude in the 
House of Lords, when Bacon was 
accused of oomiptiou, 301 
Spain, a short view of Great Britain 
and, 278, 279 ; help to be sought 
against, from Venice, 20; Bacon's 
apprehensions of, 101; qf ancient 
time served many ages, 115; Bacon 
hop<w for a war with, 225 
Spanish match, Bacon formerly averoe 
to, 227 ; afterwards he supports, 256 
Sparta, too jealous of naturalisation, 
116 

Speaking-tubes, predicted by Bacon, 
428 

Spedding, Mr. (referred to in every 
page of the book, and therefore the 
quotations are not ennmeraled) on 
Dr. Steward’s case, xxix; on Tyrone’s 
Propositions, 59; differs iVom Mr. 
Ellis as to Bacon’s system, 348; his 
opinion of Bacon’s poetry, 432 
SMcsrs, the type oi the ^hoolmen, 
369 

Spirit, the spirit and tangible essence 
fai each bud^, 385 ; two kinds of, in 
living bodies, 402; a mortuary 
a. in inorganic bodies, 402 
Squire, Edward, A true Report of a 
Grange Conapiraey eontriv^ between 
Edward Squire and JUehard Wal¬ 
pole, xxxiii 


Star Chamber, the, creates general 
alarm, 287 (see Council) 

State. See Estate 

Statea, Kinga and 8. to eonauU with 
Judgea, 177 

State, the, i.e. chair qf atate, 422 
State trials, 281 

Statuaea and ptefurrs are dumb hiatoriaa, 
207 

Steward, Dr., hiscase re-heard by Bacon 
at Buckingham’sroquest, xxiv.-xxix., 
268, 260 

Still-house, a palace fit for a philoeo- 
pkrfa atone, 44 
Stua^ l4idy iirabella, xxxvi. 

Studios and books, 470 
Style, Bacon’s, 447-66; Raleigh’s 
opinion of, 452; Bon Jouson on, 
462; "the iut/tii of our laugnago," 
453; versatility of, 446-56 
Suarihus modis, Bacon always desired 
to have things carried a. m., 296, 812 
Snlwidies, tliroc in .lames’s reign 
brought ill less than two in Eliza- 
l^eth's, 119; Bacon spoke against, 
35 

Suit, there is in some sort, a right in 
every suit, 83 

Sumptuary I^ws, use of, 445 
iS'u», the, 'entereth into sinks and ia not 
tUfiled, 429 

Superstition, iafar worse thanntheiam, 
118 ; upon my Solit-Uor'a place i grew 
indiap^d and inclined to a., 162; 
the ^reme effects auperatition in 
this last Powder Treason, 118 ; s. 
and atheism. Bacon’s views of, 
442, 443, 366, 360 

Surplice, Bacon would discontinue the, 
107 

Sutton, Thomas, endows the Cbarter- 
bouse by liis will, )71; .oBacon 
advises the King to set the will aaide, 
172 

Syllogism, well suited to the theology 
of the Schoolmen, 843; the, depen* 
dent upon the truth of pre-exu^g 
notions, 362, 466 
" Sylva," meaning of, 863 
Sylva Sylmrum, the, 406 


T. 

Tablxr, for investigation, 869 ; Tenta¬ 
tive and New, 359, 864 ; Bacon lost 
conAdence in, 804 ; on Heat, 864 ; 
f well-arranged and ae it were lioimg. 
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882 ; t ^ EitewjR and Pretusnee, 887 : 

AbHence in PraoimUyt 888; 
t of Degree or Connpnri»rn, 388 
Taeitm, I fmr T. will be a propkA, 
**magM alii hominee qwnn alii 
morea," 180 ; naUk well, opportuni 
inatjnui aymtihua iranritm rerum, 
254 

TantaluH, 473; tho Law Courts “put 
the subjocts to Tantalus’ paiui” 134 
Tartar, wonls, like a Tartar a bow^ shoot 
back iim»i the umicratanding, 467 
Talbot, william, charge a^nst, xxxvi. 
Taiiiiton, represented by Bacon in Par- 
iiaiiient, xxxi. 

l^es, a people overlaid withf not 
^nartial, 444; the gentlemen m/uat 
sell their platr. and the farmers their 
brass pits before this ‘koill be paid, 
36 

Teacher, every teacher must play a 
kitui of part, when he instmets, 367 ; 
teac^hm'H are iiecdad for men, not for 
ehiUlnm, 172 
Teaching, the art of, 468 
Ttdi'SOO|H>, lh(>, when invented, 336 
Teleaius (H«?rnardimis) 336, 862 : on 
the tides, 872 ; revived tne doctrine 
of I’armenideM, 372 
TempoHs Partus Afnaimns, the, 348 
Tewlcmeas, Hacon blames the tender^ 
nssH and imnt of eomplianee in some 
philosophers, 47 

Tenisou, Thomas, Archbishop of 
(^anterlmry, his anectiote on Bacon’s 
]Mtiunce, 316 

Tenunw. See Knight’s service, Ward- 
shi{>s 

Thaies, by keeping his eyes damn, might 
have, escaped the well and seen the stars 
in it, 353 ; 7 partly lean to Thales' 
opinion that a philosopher may bo rich 
^ he toill, SO 
ThemaOoeli, 373 

Theology, has distracted men from 
Philosophy, 861 

Thermometer, the, when invented, 
336 ; Bacon ignorant of, 364 
T/tesea, wu'n prefer theses to hypotheses, 
411 

Things, f master things, and you trill 
despise mortis, 360 

Tides, Bacon on the, 372; Telesins on 
the, 872 

Tillage, Bacon speaksagaiiwt the repeal 
of the statute of, 02; of small arable 
fbnna, to he enoonraged, 445 
Tfane, the tendency of, todiselooe truth. 


473 ,itmuatbel^to TimsmdNaboro 
to etmvert contiguity into eonHmuHp, 
104 iletmeso giveevery man his dm 
as I give Time his due, 43 
Tians, Greatest- Birth of, the, 348 
Torture, when allowed, 219 ; af^liad to 
Peacock an<l Peaoham, 220 
Topica, 466 

Trade, Bacon’s views on the enooniago* 
ment of, 250, 251 

Tradition, the fourth intellectual art, 
467 

Transfonnation of bodies, mle fw, 384 
Translation of certain Psalms, the, 
430-5 

Trinity College, Cambridge, Francis 
Bacon goes to, 13 ; Whitgift master 
of, 13 : a practical joke in, 14 
Trott, Nicholas, Bacon's creditor, 6 ; 
Egerton arbitrates between Bimon 
and, 87 

Truth, the truth of b«Ang and the truth 
of knowing is all. one, 41 ; + emerges 
sooner from wrong order than from 
no artier, 869; sooner from 

error than from eonftision, 31*8 
Turks, the govurniiient of, a pure and 
absolute tyranny, 446 ; Biu'on suggests 
a Holy War against the T., 256, 
426 

Tyrone, Earl of, loader of the Irish re¬ 
bellion, 56; his so-called Propositions, 

50,60 

XJ. 

UnDaKSTANmNO, relation of, to the 
Will and Imagination, 466; per- 
turlred hy iiilien.>nt errors, 362 ; wnen 
le^ to itself {sibi permismis), 393; 
Indulqenee of the, 393 ; Bat'on’s first 
work M to purge the threshing-floor qf 
the Understanding, 102 
Understanding, the Ladder of the, 863, 
878 

“tTndertakers,” the, why so called, 
197 ; excitement in the Hoi^ about 
them, 210; Bacon's allusion wMiem, 
197 

Union, different kinds of, 104 
Union of England and Scotland {see 
Act for the better Grounding, he.. 
Articles or Considerations louring, 
he., A brief Discourss tosuMng, he., 
Ceriifleateor Bedum,he.), 104 ; Bacon 
one of the Commissioners for forward¬ 
ing the, 112 
Unity. St» Churvh 
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Unifyt ^ Degr&iH o/^ in this Kinydom 
qf Ood, 474 

Uitivarmlity, to bring in esHmtUion 
Fkihaophy or IT., 155 
VTiiiTemtiea, the, devoted to narrow 
and stationary studies, 561 
IFatmths, Baeon condemns the Puri- 
tain for prenonncing all untmtha 
vnlawfal, 34 
ETrct i.e. nse, 207 
ITsaiy, to be repressed, 445 
tnupia, the, qante«l, 176 


VjscDnM, doctrine of the, eallod false, 
985 ; left an open quiistioti, $86 
Vfdmnn T>rrminu«, $49-52 
Verge, Court of the, 168 
Vernlaui, Iswony of, eonfem'd on 
Brteoii, x*xvii.; play on the word, 286 
Viee-light, ftir “ twilight," 51 
VUliera, (liriatopher, is to receive a 
{tension from the {rrofits of a gold 
threaii moiio|io1y, 274 
Vniiers, Sir MwaTd, interested in a 
cold thread monoply,.274 ; appeals to 
Yelverton to uiifojve it, 275 
VilUers, Sir tloorge (afterwards Baron 
Hleehly, Viscount VilJiera, ^Mrintuis 
of Huekingham, and Duke of Biu-k- 
inghuin), early affability of, 247 ; 
conveys to Bacon a promise of the 
Chancellor's place, 288 ; Bacon re* 
quests him that he may be np- 
minted Privy (.'onneiUor, 241 ; asks 
llacon for advice when he is estub* 
lished OS Favourite, 248 ; Ra<'oti*s 
advice to, 248'51 ; quamds with 
Bacon for Ofti^ing the marriage 
of Sir John VilUers with t’oke's 
daughter, 261, 262 ; is reconciled on 
Bacon's offer of subiuissioii in writing, 
266 ; writes letters to )iaCor> in favour' 
of suitors, 267-9 ; is mode a Maniuis, 
269 ; writes to Ba<-on in favour of 
Dr. Steward, 268 ; Bar’on “shows 
himself a friend ” to Buckingham’s 
frienils who are interested in certain 
Patents, 291 ; dissents alone from 
Bacon's sentence, 303 ; irritate<l by 
Bacon’s refusal to sell York House, 
806; the Emay» are dedicated to him, 
489 ; Utc imoM of Boms nndmt xiritte 
and not anything of Utem time*, 266 
(comp. p. 174, antiguitiisH uf virtue, 
applied to Cecil) 


VilUers, Sir John (the brother dt the 
Favourite), overtarea flom Coke ft»r a 
marriage between him and Price's 
daughter, 361 
Vindeminiio, 862 
Vintage, of Phenomena, the, 962 
Viniage, the Find, 893, 894 
Vintners, Huprisoned by Baeon ftm not 
hu]rijig French whies, 224 
Virtue, ire ehimhi mould ourmbom into 
nil virtue at onee, 470 
Virtnee, Cardinal, the, 870 
Viscentius, 865 
Vivisection, Bacon on, 464 
Vulcan, a great discovorer, 461 
Virgil, tins ehaideatpoet, and the rayml$$t, 
60 

W. 

Walim. See Council of the llarohee 
Wales, lVin('«' of. Ser Oharlee, Henry 
Walsinghatii, Sir Krancia, outdid rite 
J<>snito in their own arts, 2 ; Bacon's 
letter in the name of, 108 
Wants, “ but two small wants, want of 
knowledge am! wont of love," 25 
War (sec also Spain), n Tcniody for ovw- 
populiitioii, 116; a useful niatmetion 
from internal mditics, 148 ; the trae 
exercise for a kingdom, 444 ; Bacon 
Miggeats a Holy War against the 
Turk, 256 

War, Holy, Advertuminent ttmdiing cm, 
426 

Wnnlrobe, a rich, not to be, ehimgeA for 
fi pair of Hhcam, 406 
Wards, Master of the, the office vacated 
by Haliabury's ileath, 181 ; directions 
for the new Master drawn out by 
Bacon, 181; Bacon is twice disap¬ 
pointed of being appointed to the 
office, 182, 185 ; “Sir Waller, Master 
of tho Wards ainl Sir Francis of the 
Liveries," 185 

Wiirdsliiji, “one huge abuse, but 
strictly legal," 120 

Wcdtoii, BicTiard, the {misoner of Over- 
biiry, 229 

Whewell, I>r., on the revolt against 
Aristotle, 333-5 ; on the Aristotelian 
astronomy, 340 ; on the methods of 
modern discoverers, 408 
Whitelock, James (afterwards Chief 
Justice of Chester), 185 
Whiteness, the causes of, 462 ; how to 
prorluce, 350 

Wnitgift, John, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, Bacon’s letter to, 108; no 
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proof thot Booon was proud to write 
for, 108 ; his oppression of the Pari* 
teas, 17 

WhoUi those which lov« the whole better 
than a part, 25 

Will, the, 409, 470; the relation of, to 
the Re^n and Imagination, 465 
Winds, the History qf the, 402 
Whuimills, Bacon^ error as to, 402 
Winwood, Sir Jislph, mado Secretary, 
208; now to the Honee of Commons, 
203 ; his untimely motion for a sub* 
sidy, 209 ; Ihmishos Coke with the 
wrarrant whereby he rocovered his 
daughter, 261; produces tho King’s 
j^pproval of his conduct in so doing. 

Wisdom qf the Aneients, the, 870 
Wisdom for a man's self, ^^7 
Wool, export of dyed wool, enconraged 
by Bacon, 251 

Words, ambiguity of, 466 ; framed ac¬ 
cording to the notions arA capacities 
of the vulgar, 467 ; like a Tartars 
boto, 467 ; f master things, and you 
will despise words, 869 
Works, needed to prove that Philosophy 
is fruitful, 868 

Wright, Mr. Aldis, quoted, 19, 405 
Wotton, Sir Homy, his account of the 
Essozian and Cocilian factions, 6; 
doscription of tho character of tho 
Earl of Esaez, 54 

Writing, all investigations to be aided 
by, 359; dMi faeilitaJte despatch, 
869 : extwriments to bo reduced to, 
881 


Y. 

Yklvxrton, Six Henry, Bacon's sue* 
CMsor as Solicitor and Attomey- 
Qeneral, offers to assbt Bacon in liu 
Masque at Somerset’s marriage, 188 ; 
faithfully adheres to Bacon when the 
latter is out of favour, 263; advice 
to Bacon to bear himself "con* 
fidently," 264; an adherent of the 
Howards and therefore hostile to 
Buckingham, 278; Sir Edward 
VUliers appeals to him as a Com* 
missioner for the Patent of Gold and 
Silver Thread, 275 ; commits some 
goldsmiths to prison, but throws 
the resronsibilityon Bacon, 275, 270 j 
is fined and deprived of his office 
for inserting unwarrante-d clauses in 
a now charter for tho City of I^ndon, 
277, 278; Bacon expresses his joy that 
Yolverton defendeu himself because 
ho mode his case worse by it, 278 

York House, Bacon’s birth*place, 
where situated, 11 ; mentions by 
Bon Jonson, 11, 285 ; Bacon refuses 
to sell to Buckingham, 306, 806 ; pro¬ 
ceedings in, against Emx, 62 


Z. 

Zelant, i.e. Zealot, 426 
Zono, 468 

Zuarcs (or Suarez), his goosequill and 
magistralUy, 1S9 
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